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JONATHAN    EDWARDS. 

A  S  the  centennial  anniversaries  of  noteworthy  events  and  signal 
"^^-  births  come  round,  frequent  and  importunate  as  tax-bills,  fear- 
ful with  superlatives  as  school-girls'  letters,  wearisome  with  iteration 
as  a  succession  of  drum-solos,  noisy  with  trumpet-blowing  through  the 
land  as  the  jubilee  of  Israel,  we  are,  perhaps,  in  danger  of  getting  tired 
of  reminiscences.  A  foreigner  might  well  think  the  patron  saint  of 
America  was  Saint  Anniversary.  As  our  aboriginal  predecessors  dug 
up  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  when  they  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  carried  them  with  the  living  on  their  journey,  so  we 
consider  it  a  religious  duty,  at  stated  intervals  in  the  journey  of  time, 
to  exhume  the  memories  of  dead  personages  and  events,  and  look  at 
them  in  the  light  of  the  staring  and  inquisitive  present,  before  con- 
signing them  again  to  the  sepulchre. 

A  recent  centennial  celebration  seems  to  make  this  a  fitting  time  for 
any  of  us,  who  may  feel  a  call  or  an  inclination,  to  examine  the  life  and 
religious  teachings  of  a  man  of  whom  Mr.  Bancroft  has  said,  referring 
to  his  relations  to  his  theological  successors,  that  "  his  influence  is 
discernible  on  every  leading  mind.  Bellamy  and  Hopkins  were  his 
pupils  ;  Dwight  was  his  expositor  ;  Smalley,  Emmons,  and  many  others 
were  his  followers ;  through  Hopkins  his  influence  reached  Kirkland, 
and  assisted  in  moulding  the  character  of  Channing." 

Of  all  the  scholars  and  philosophers  that  America  had  produced 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  two  only  had  established 
a  considerable  and  permanent  reputation  in  the  world  of  European 
thought,  —  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jonathan  Edwards.     No  two  indi- 
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vidiials  could  well  differ  more  in  temperament,  character,  beliefs,  and 
mode  of  life  than  did  these  two  men,  representing  respectively  intel- 
lect, practical  and  abstract.  Edwards  would  have  called  Franklin  an 
infidel,  and  turned  him  over  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies,  if,  indeed, 
such  were  admitted  in  his  programme  of  the  Divine  administration. 
Franklin  would  have  called  Edwards  a  fanatic,  and  tried  the  effect 
of  "Poor  Richard's"  common-sense  on  the  major  premises  of  his 
remorseless  syllogisms. 

We  are  proud  of  the  great  Boston-born  philosopher,  who  snatched 
the  thunderbolt  from  heaven  with  one  hand,  and  the  sceptre  from 
tyranny  with  the  other.  So,  also,  we  are  proud  of  the  great  New 
England  divine,  of  whom  it  might  be  said  quite  as  truly,  "  Eripuit  coelo 
fulmen."  Did  not  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  recog- 
nize his  extraordinary  ability  ?  Did  not  Robert  Hall,  in  one  of  those 
"  fits  of  easy  transmission,"  in  which  loose  and  often  extravagant 
expressions  escape  from  excitable  minds,  call  him  "  the  greatest  of 
the  sons  of  men  "  .■•  Such  praise  was  very  rare  in  those  days,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  we  have  made  the  most  of  these  and  similar  fine 
phrases.  We  always  liked  the  Hall  mark  on  our  provincial  silver, 
and  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  it. 

In  studying  the  characteristics  of  Edwards  in  his  life  and  writings, 
we  find  so  much  to  remind  us  of  Pascal  that,  if  we  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  we  could  almost  feel  assured  that  the 
Catholic  had  come  back  to  earth  in  the  Calvinist.  Both  were  of  a 
delicate  and  nervous  constitution,  habitual  invalids.  Their  features, 
it  is  true,  have  not  so  much  in  common.  The  portrait  prefixed  to 
Dwight's  edition  of  Edwards's  works  shows  us  a  high  forehead,  a 
calm,  steady  eye,  a  small,  rather  prim  mouth,  with  something  about  it 
of  the  unmated  and  no  longer  youthful  female.  The  medallion  of 
Pascal  shows  a  head  not  large  in  the  dome,  but  ample  in  the  region 
of  the  brow,  strongly  marked  features,  a  commanding  Roman  nose, 
a  square  jaw,  a  questioning  mouth,  an  asserti4ig  chin,  —  a  look  alto- 
gether not  unlike  that  of  the  late  Reverend  James  Walker,  except 
for  its  air  of  invalidism.  Each  was  remarkable  for  the  precocious  de- 
velopment of  his  observing  and  reflecting  powers.  Their  spiritual  as 
well  as  their  mental  conditions  were  parallel  in  many  respects.  Both 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  asceticism.  Pascal  wore  a  belt  studded 
with  sharp  points  turned  inward,  w^hich  he  pressed  against  his  body 
when  he  felt  the  aggressive  movements  of  temptation.  He  was 
jealous  of  any  pleasure  derived  from  the  delicacy  of  his  food,  which 
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he  regarded  solely  as  the  means  of  supporting  life.  Edwards  did 
not  wear  the  belt  of  thorns  in  a  material  shape,  but  he  pricked  him- 
self with  perpetual  self-accusations,  and  showed  precisely  the  same 
jealousy  about  the  gratification  of  the  palate.  He  was  spared,  we 
may  say  in  parenthesis,  the  living  to  see  the  republication  in  Boston  of 
his  fellow-countryman's,  Count  Rumford's,  essay  "  Of  the  Pleasure  of 
Eating,  and  of  the  Means  that  may  be  employed  for  increasing  it." 
Pascal  and  Edwards  were  alike  sensitive,  pure  in  heart  and  in  life, 
profoundly  penetrated  with  the  awful  meaning  of  human  existence ; 
both  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  own  littleness  and  sinfulness  ;  both 
trembling  in  the  presence  of  God  and  dwelling  much  upon  His 
wrath  and  its  future  manifestations  ;  both  singularly  powerful  as  con- 
troversialists, and  alive  all  over  to  the  gaiidia  certaminis,  —  one  fight- 
ing the  Jesuits  and  the  other  the  Arminians.  They  were  alike  in 
their  retiring  and  melancholy  kind  of  life.  Pascal  was  a  true  poet 
who  did  not  care  to  wear  the  singing  robes.  As  much  has  been 
claimed  for  Edwards  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  here  and  there 
which  shows  sentiment  and  imagination.  But  this  was  in  his  youth- 
ful days,  and  the  "  little  white  flower  "  of  his  diary  fades  out  in  his 
polemic  treatises,  as  the  "  star  of  Bethlehem  "  no  longer  blossoms 
when  the  harsh  blades  of  grass  crowd  around  it.  Pascal's  prose  is 
light  and  elastic  everywhere  with  esprit ;  much  of  that  of  Edwards, 
thickened  as  it  is  with  texts  from  Scripture,  reminds  us  of  the  un- 
leavened bread  of  the  Israelite :  holy  it  may  be,  but  heavy  it  certainly 
is.  The  exquisite  wit  which  so  delights  us  in  Pascal  could  not  be 
claimed  for  Edwards  ;  yet  he  could  be  satirical  in  a  way  to  make  the 
gravest  person  smile,  —  as  in  the  description  of  the  wonderful  animal 
the  traveller  tells  of  as  inhabiting  Terra  del  Fuego,  with  which  he 
laughs  his  opponents  to  scorn  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the 
Will."  Both  had  the  same  fondness  for  writing  in  the  form  of 
aphorisms,  —  natural  to  strong  thinkers,  who  act  like  the  bankers 
whose  habit  it  is  to  sign  checks,  but  not  to  count  out  money,  —  and 
both  not  rarely  selected  the  same  or  similar  subjects  for  their  brief 
utterances. 

Even  in  some  external  conditions  Pascal  and  Edwards  suggest  com- 
parison. Both  were  greatly  influenced  by  devout,  spiritually-minded 
women.  Pascal,  who  died  unmarried,  had  his  two  sisters,  —  Gilberte 
and  Jacqueline,  —  the  first  of  whom,  afterwards  Madame  Perier,  wrote 
the  Memoir  of  her  brother,  so  simply,  so  sweetly,  that  one  can  hardly 
read  it  without  thinking  he  hears  it  in  her  own  tender  "woman's  voice, 
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—  as  if  she  were  audibly  shaping  the  syllables  which  are  flowing 
through  his  mute  consciousness.  Edwards's  wife,  Sarah  Pierrepont, 
was  the  lady  of  whom  he  wrote  the  remarkable  account  (cited  by  Mr. 
Bancroft  in  his  article  on  Edwards,  as  it  stands  in  the  first  edition  of 
Appleton's  Cyclopaedia)  before  he  had  made  her  acquaintance,  —  she 
being  then  only  thirteen  years  old.  She  was  spiritual  to  exaltation 
and  ecstasy.  To  his  sister  Jerusha,  seven  years  younger  than  him- 
self, he  was  tenderly  attached.  She,  too,  was  of  a  devoutly  religious 
character. 

There  were  certain  differences  in  the  midst  of  these  parallelisms. 
Auvergne,  with  its  vine-clad  slopes,  was  not  the  same  as  Connecticut, 
with  its  orchards  of  elbowed  apple-trees.  Windsor,  a  pleasant  name, 
not  wanting  in  stately  associations,  sounds  less  romantic  than  Cler- 
mont. We  think  of  Blaise  and  Jacqueline,  wandering  in  the  shadow 
of  Piiy  de  Dome,  and  kneeling  in  the  ancient  cathedral  in  that  vener- 
able town  where  the  first  trumpet  of  the  first  crusade  was  blown;  and 
again  we  see  Jonathan  and  Jerusha  straying  across  lots  to  Poquannock, 
or  sitting  in  the  cold  church,  side  by  side,  on  the  smileless  Sabbath. 
Whether  or  not  Edwards  had  ever  read  Pascal  is  not  shown  by  any 
reference  in  his  writings,  but  there  are  some  rather  curious  instances 
of  similar  or  identical  expressions.  Thus  the  words  of  his  sermon,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  sinners  as  "in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God,"  are 
identical  in  meaning  with  Pascal's  "dans  les  mains  d'un  Dieu  irrite." 
His  expression  applied  to  man,  "  a  poor  little  worm,"  sounds  like  a 
translation  of  Pascal's  "chetif  vermisseau."  A  paragraph  of  his  de- 
tached observations,  entitled  "Body  Infinite,"  reminds  one  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Pascal's  "  Pensees." 
These  resemblances  are  worth  noting  in  a  comparison  of  the  two 
writers.  Dealing  with  similar  subjects,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  them 
using  similar  expressions.  But  it  seems  far  from  unlikely  that 
Edwards  had  fallen  in  with  a  copy  of  Pascal,  and  borrowed,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  something  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

We  may  hope  that  their  spirits  have  met  long  ago  in  a  better  world, 
for  each  was  a  saintly  being,  who  might  have  claimed  for  him  the 
epithet  applied  to  Spinoza.  But  if  they  had  met  in  this  world,  Pascal 
would  have  looked  sadly  on  Edwards  as  a  heretic,  and  Edwards  would 
have  looked  sternly  on  Pascal  as  a  papist.  Edwards,  again,  would 
have  scouted  an  Arminian  ;  but  to  Bossuet,  the  great  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  a  Socinian,  even,  was  only  a  developed  Calvinist. 

The  feeling  which  naturally  arises  in  contemplating  the  character 
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of  Jonathan  Edwards  is  that  of  deep  reverence  for  a  man  who  seems 
to  have  been  anointed  from  his  birth  ;  who  Hved  a  life  pure,  laborious, 
self-denying,  occupied  with  the  highest  themes,  and  busy  in  the  high- 
est kind  of  labor,  —  such  a  life  as  in  another  church  might  have  given 
him  a  place  in  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum."  We  can  in  part  account  for 
what  he  was  when  we  remember  his  natural  inherited  instincts,  his 
training,  his  faith,  and  the  conditions  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
His  ancestors  had  fed  on  sermons  so  long  that  he  must  have  been 
born  with  Scriptural  texts  lying  latent  in  his  embryonic  thinking-mar- 
row, like  the  undeveloped  picture  in  a  film  of  collodion.  He  was  bred 
in  the  family  of  a  Connecticut  minister  in  a  town  where  revivals  of 
religion  were  of  remarkable  frequency.  His  mother,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, found  him  in  brains,  for  she  was  called  the  brighter  of  the  old 
couple  ;  and  the  fact  that  she  did  not  join  the  church  until  Jonathan 
was  twelve  years  old  implies  that  she  was  a  woman  who  was  not  to 
be  hurried  into  becoming  a  professor  of  religion  simply  because  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Timothy  Edwards.  His  faith  in  the 
literal  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  was  implicit ;  it 
was  built  on  texts,  as  Venice  and  Amsterdam  are  built  on  piles.  The 
"  parable  of  Eden,"  as  our  noble  Boston  preacher  calls  it,  was  to  him 
a  simple  narrative  of  exact  occurrences.  The  fruit,  to  taste  which 
conferred  an  education,  the  talking  ophidian,  the  many-centuried  pat- 
riarchs, the  floating  menagerie  with  the  fauna  of  the  drowning  earth 
represented  on  its  decks,  the  modelling  of  the  first  woman  about 
a  bone  of  the  first  man,  —  all  these  things  were  to  him,  as  to  those 
about  him,  as  real  historical  facts  as  the  building  of  the  Pyramids. 
He  was  surrounded  with  believers  like  himself,  who  held  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  in  all  their  rigor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  the 
strongholds  of  his  position  threatened  by  the  gradual  approach  or  the 
actual  invasion  of  laxer  teachings  and  practices,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self, as  he  thought,  forced  into  active  hostilities,  and  soon  learned  his 
strength  as  a  combatant,  and  felt  the  stern  delight  of  the  warrior  as 
champion  of  the  church  militant.  This  may  have  given  extravagance 
to  some  of  his  expressions,  and  at  times  have  blinded  him  to  the  real 
meaning  as  well  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  doctrines  he  taught  to 
the  good  people  of  Northampton,  and  gave  to  the  world  in  pages  over 
which  many  a  reader  has  turned  pale  and  trembled. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  theological  system  is  of  which 
he  was  the  great  New  England  exponent,  we  will  take  up  briefly  some 
of  its  leading  features.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Edwards's 
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main  doctrines  agree  with  those  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  two 
catechisms.  These  same  doctrines  almost  assumed  the  character  of 
a  State  religion  when  the  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  of  the  Synod  as- 
sembled in  Boston,  May  12,  1680,  was  printed  by  an  Order  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  passed  May  19  of  the  same  year. 
But  we  are  to  look  at  these  doctrines  as  Edwards  accepted  and 
interpreted  them. 

The  God  of  Edwards  is  not  a  Trinity,  but  a  Quaternity.  The 
fourth  Person  is  an  embodied  abstraction,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Justice.  As  Jupiter  was  governed  by  Fate,  so  Jehovah  is  gov- 
erned by  Justice.  This  takes  precedence  of  all  other  elements  in  the 
composite  Divinity.  Its  province  is  to  demand  satisfaction,  though 
as  its  demand  is  infinite,  it  can  never  be  satiated.  This  satisfaction  is 
derived  from  the  infliction  of  misery  on  sensitive  beings,  who,  by  the 
fact  of  coming  into  existence  under  condrtions  provided  or  permitted 
by  their  Creator,  have  incurred  his  wrath  and  received  his  curse  as 
their  patrimony.  Its  work,  as  in  the  theology  of  Dante,  is  seen  in 
the  construction  and  perpetual  maintenance  of  an  Infertto,  which  Ed- 
wards mentions  to  ears  polite  and  impolite  with  an  unsparing  plainness, 
emphasis,  and  frequency  such  as  would  have  contented  the  satirical 
Cowper.     The  familiar  quotation,  — 

"  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
yEtherias,  tantum  radice  ad  Tartara  tendit,"  — 

is  eminently  applicable  to  Edwards's  theology ;  it  flowers  in  heaven, 
but  its  roots,  from  which  it  draws  its  life  and  its  strength,  reach  down 
to  the  deepest  depths  of  hell. 

The  omnipotence  of  Justice  is  needed  in  his  system,  for  it  is  deal- 
ing, as  was  said  above,  with  infinite  demands,  which  nothing  short  of 
it  could  begin  to  meet.  The  proof  of  this  is  a  very  simple  mathe- 
matical one,  and  can  be  made  plain  to  the  most  limited  intelligence. 

Sin,  which  is  the  subject  of  Justice,  gets  its  measure  by  comparing 
it  with  the  excellence  of  the  Being  whose  law  it  violates.  As  the 
Being  is  infinite  in  perfections,  every  sin  against  him  acquires  the 
character  of  infinite  magnitude.  "Justice"  demands  a  punishment 
commensurate  with  its  infinite  dimensions.  This  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  is  an  imperative  condition 
prescribed  by  "Justice"  to  the  alleged  omnipotence  of  the  Creator. 
Who  and  what  is  the  being  made  subject  to  this  infinite  penalty  ? 

Man,  as  Edwards  looks  at  him,  is  placed  in  a  very  singular  condi- 
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tion.  He  has  innumerable  duties  and  not  the  smallest  right,  or  the 
least  claim  on  his  Maker.  In  this  doctrine  Edwards  differs  from  the 
finer  and  freer  thinker  with  whom  I  have  compared  him.  "  There  is 
a  reciprocal  duty  between  God  and  man,"  is  one  of  Pascal's  noblest 
sayings.  No  such  relation  exists  for  Edwards  ;  and  if  at  any  time 
there  seems  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  creature,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Creator  is  a  sponge  which  wipes  out  all  and  costs  nothing,  —  nothing 
but  the  misery  of  a  human  being  ;  and  after  all,  in  the  view  of  the 
saints,  which  must  be  correct,  we  are  assured  by  Edwards  that  it  will 
all  be  right,  for  "  the  glory  of  God  will  in  their  estimate  be  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  welfare  of  thousands  and  millions  of  souls." 
Man,  since  Adam's  fall,  is  born  in  a  state  of  moral  inability,  —  a  kind 
of  spiritual  hemiplegia.  He  is  competent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  com- 
mit an  infinite  amount  of  sin,  but  he  cannot  of  himself  perform  the 
least  good  action.  He  is  hateful  to  his  Maker,  ex  officio,  as  a  human 
being.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Edwards  uses  hard  words  about  such  a 
being.  This  is  a  specimen  from  one  of  those  sermons  to  which  the 
long-suffering  people  of  Northampton  listened  for  twenty-four  years  : 
"  You  have  never  loved  God,  who  is  infinitely  glorious  and  lovely  ; 
and  why  then  is  God  under  obligations  to  love  you,  who  are  all  over 
deformed  and  loathsome  as  a  filthy  worm,  or  rather  a  hateful  viper } " 
And  on  the  very  next  page  he  returns  to  his  epithets  and  comparisons, 
paying  his  respects  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  following  words  : 
"  Seeing  you  thus  disregard  so  great  a  God,  is  it  a  heinous  thing  for 
God  to  slight  you,  a  little  wretched,  despicable  creature  ;  a  worm,  a 
mere  nothing  and  less  than  nothing ;  a  vile  insect  that  has  risen  up 
in  contempt  against  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth.!*"  We  can 
hardly  help  remarking  just  here  that  this  kind  of  language  will  seem 
to  most  persons  an  unwholesome  sort  of  rhetoric  for  a  preacher  to 
indulge  in  ;  not  favorable  to  the  sweetness  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
not  unlikely  to  produce  irritation  in  some  of  his  more  excitable  hearers. 
But  he  was  led,  as  it  will  soon  appear,  into  the  use  of  expressions  still 
more  fitted  to  disturb  the  feelings  of  all  persons  of  common  sensibility, 
and  especially  of  the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  listened  to  him.  Such 
was  Edwards's  estimate  of  humanity. 

His  opinion  of  the  Devil  is  hardly  more  respectful  than  that  which 
he  entertains  of  man.  "  Though  the  Devil  be  exceedingly  crafty  and 
subtle,"  he  says,  "  yet  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  fools  and  blockheads 
in  the  world,  as  the  subtlest  of  wicked  men  are."  But  for  all  he  was 
such  a  fool,  he  has  played  a  very  important  part,  Edwards  thinks,  in 
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the  great  events  of  the  world's  history.  He  was  in  a  dreadful  rage 
just  before  the  flood.  He  brought  about  the  peopling  of  America  by 
leading  men  and  women  there  so  as  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  the 
gospel.  Thus  he  was,  according  to  Edwards,  the  true  Pilgrim  Father 
of  the  New  World.  He  himself  had  seen  the  Devil  prevail  against 
two  revivals  of  religion  in  this  country.  The  personal  presence  of 
the  great  enemy  of  mankind  was  as  real  to  Edwards  as  the  spectral 
demons  in  the  woods  about  Gloucester,  which  the  soldiers  fired  at 
but  could  not  hit,  were  to  Cotton  Mather  and  his  reverend  corre- 
spondent. How  the  specialty  of  the  archfiend  differed  from  that  of 
Edwards's  "Justice"  is  not  perfectly  clear,  except  that  one  executes 
what  the  other  orders,  the  Evil  Angel  finding  pleasure  in  inflicting 
torture,  and  "Justice"  attaining  the  end  known  to  theologians  as 
"satisfaction"  in  seeing  it  inflicted.  And  as  Edwards  couples  his 
supreme  principle  with  an  epithet  corresponding  to  a  well-known 
human  passion,  —  speaking  of  it  as  "  revenging  j ustice,"  —  we  can  have 
some  idea  of  what  "  satisfaction  "  means  in  the  light  of  the  common 
saying  that  "  revenge  is  sweet ; "  but  the  explanation  does  not  leave 
the  soul  in  seraphic  harmony  with  the  music  of  the  spheres  or  the 
key-note  of  its  own  being. 

It  will  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
leading  doctrines  of  several  of  Edwards's  special  works. 

In  his  treatise,  "  The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  de- 
fended," he  teaches  that  "  God,  in  his  constitution  with  Adam,  dealt 
with  him  as  a  pnd/ic  person,  —  as  the  head  of  the  human  species, — 
and  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  included  in  him."  Again  :  "  God 
dealing  with  Adam  as  the  head  of  his  posterity  (as  has  been  shown) 
and  treating  them  as  one,  he  deals  with  his  posterity  as  having  a/l 
siimed  in  him."  There  was  always  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  re- 
lation of  infants  to  the  divine  government.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Edwards  would  have  approved  of  the  leniency  of  their  sentence  in 
Michael  Wigglesworth's  "  Day  of  Doom,"  in  which  the  comparatively 
comfortable  quarters  of 

"  The  easiest  room  in  hell " 

are  assigned  to  the  little  creatures.  Edwards  argues  against  the 
charitable  supposition  that,  though  sin  is  truly  imputed  to  infants,  so 
that  they  arc,  as  a  consequence,  exposed  to  a  proper  punishment,  yet 
that  all  Adam's  guilt  not  being  imputed  to  them,  they  might  be  let 
off  with  only  temporal  death  or  annihilation.     He  maintains,  on  the 
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contrary,  "  that  none  can,  in  good  consistence  with  themselves,  own  a 
real  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  posterity,  without 
owning  that  they  TiXQ.jtcstly  treated  as  sinners,  truly  guilty,  and  cJiildren 
of  wrath,  on  that  account ;  nor  unless  they  allow  a  just  imputation  of 
the  whole  of  the  evil  of  that  transgression,  at  least  all  that  pertains  to 
that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  violation  of  the  covenant  which  God 
had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  if  each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like 
covenant  established  with  him  singly,  and  had,  by  the  like  direct  and 
full  act  of  rebellion,  violated  it  himself."  The  little  albuminous  au- 
tomaton is  not  sent  into  the  world  without  an  inheritance.  Every 
infant  of  the  human  race  is  entitled  to  one  undivided  share  of  the 
guilt  and  consequent  responsibility  of  the  Trustee  to  whom  the  Sov- 
ereign had  committed  its  future,  and  who  invested  it  in  a  fraudu- 
lent concern. 

By  the  "  Work  of  Redemption,"  of  which  Edwards  wrote  an  elabo- 
rate history,  a  few  of  the  human  race  have  been  exempted  from  the 
infinite  penalties  consequent  upon  being  born  upon  this  planet,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  is  a  slow  poison,  killing  everybody  after  a  few 
score  of  years.  But  "  the  bulk  of  mankind "  go  eventually  to  the 
place  prepared  for  them  by  "  Justice,"  of  which  place  and  its  condi- 
tions Edwards  has  given  full  and  detailed  descriptions. 

The  essay  on  "God's  Chief  End  in  Creation"  reaches  these  two 
grand  results:  "God  aims  at  satisfying  justice  in  the  eternal  damna- 
tion of  sinners,  which  will  be  satisfied  with  their  damnation  consid- 
ered no  otherwise  than  with  regard  to  its  eternal  duration.  God  aims 
to  satisfy  his  infinite  grace  or  benevolence  by  the  bestowment  of  a 
good  infinitely  valuable  because  eternal." 

His  idea  of  the  "  Nature  of  True  Virtue,"  as  expressed  in  his  trea- 
tise with  that  title,  is  broad  enough  for  the  to  koXov  of  the  most 
ancient  or  the  most  modern  philosophy,  A  principle  of  virtue  is, 
according  to  Edwards,  "union  of  heart  to  being,  simply  considered; 
which  implies  a  disposition  to  benevolence  to  being,  in  general." 
This  definition  has  been  variously  estimated  by  philosophical  critics. 
There  is  something  in  it  which  reminds  one  of  the  "  ether "  of  the 
physicists.  This  is  a  conceivable  if  not  a  necessary  medium,  but  no 
living  thing  we  know  anything  about  can  live  in  it,  can  fly  or  breathe 
in  it,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  the  angels,  with  whose  physiology  we 
are  not  acquainted. 

The  full  title  of  the  work  on  which  Edwards's  reputation  as  a 
thinker  mainly  rests  is,  "A  careful  and  strict  Inquiry  into  the  modern 
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prevailing  notions  of  that  Freedom  of  the  Will  which  is  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment, 
praise  and  blame." 

Edwards  thinks  it  necessary  to  meet  those  who  object  to  reasonings 
like  his  that  they  run  "  into  nice  scholastic  distinctions  and  abstruse 
metaphysical  subtleties,  and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common-sense." 
But  an  essay  which  Robert  Hall  read  and  re-read  with  intense  interest 
before  he  was  nine  years  old  must  have  a  good  deal  in  it  which  comes 
within  the  compass  of  moderate  understandings.  The  truth  is,  his 
argument,  unfolded  with  infinite  patience  and  admirable  ingenuity,  is 
nothing  but  a  careful  evolution  of  the  impossibilities  involved  in  the 
idea  of  that  old  scholastic  thesis  best  known  in  the  popular  form  of 
the  puzzle  called  in  learned  books  Fdiie  de  Biiridan,  and  in  common 
speech  "  the  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay,"  —  or  as  Leibnitz  has 
it,  between  two  pastures.  A  more  dignified  statement  of  it  is  to  be 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  canto  of  Dante's  Paradiso.  The 
passage  is  thus  given  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  translation:  — 

"  Between  two  viands  equally  removed 
And  tempting,  a  free  man  would  die  of  hunger, 
Ere  either  he  could  bring  unto  his  teeth." 

The  object  of  Edwards  was  to  prove  that  such  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
supposed  by  his  Arminian  opponents  to  be  necessary  to  account  for 
human  freedom  and  responsibility,  does  not  and  cannot  e.xist.  Leib- 
nitz had  already  denied  its  possibility  without  an  express  act  of  the 
Creator. 

The  reader  of  this  celebrated  treatise  may  well  admire  the  sleuth- 
hound-like  sagacity  and  tenacity  with  which  the  keen-scented  reasoner 
follows  the  devious  tracks  of  his  adversaries ;  yet  he  can  hardly  help 
feeling  that  a  vast  number  of  words  have  been  expended  in  prov- 
ing over  and  over  again  a  proposition  which,  as  put  by  the  great 
logician,  is  self-evident.  In  fact,  Edwards  has  more  than  once 
stated  his  own  argument  with  a  contemptuous  brevity,  as  if  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  paying  out  in  farthings  what  he  could  easily  hand 
us  in  the  form  of  a  shilling.  Here  is  one  of  his  condensed  state- 
ments :  — 

"  There  is  no  high  degree  of  refinement  and  abstruse  speculation  in  determining 
that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is,  and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of  itself;  or  that  the 
first  act  of  free  choice  has  not  another  act  of  free  choice  going  before  that  to  e.xcite 
or  direct  it ;  or  in  determining  that  no  choice  can  be  made  wiiile  the  mind  remains 
in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference ;  that  preference  and  equilibrium  never  co-exist ; 
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and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  in  a  state  of  liberty  consisting  in  indifference  ; 
and  that  so  lar  as  the  Will  is  determined  by  motives,  exhibiting  and  operating 
previous  to  the  act  of  the  Will,  so  far  it  is  not  determined  by  the  act  of  the  Will 
itself;  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which  before  was  not,  without  a  cause,  or  some 
antecedent  ground  or  reason  why  it  then  begins  to  be  ;  that  effects  depend  on  their 
causes,  and  are  connected  with  them  ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor  sin  the  better, 
for  the  strength  of  inclination  with  which  it  is  practised,  and  the  difficulty  which 
tlience  arises  of  doing  otherwise  ;  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known  that  the 
thing  will  be,  it  is  not  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no  ;  or  that  it  can  be 
truly  said,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  necessary  it  should  be,  but  it  either  may 
be,  or  may  not  be." 

This  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  Milton's  fallen  angels 
puzzled  over,  and  found  themselves 

"in  wandering  mazes  lost,"  — 
of  which  Chaucer's  Nonne  Preeste  says,  — 

"  That  in  scole  is  gret  altercation 
In  this  matere  and  gret  disputison, 
And  hath  ben  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,"  — 

is  one  which  we  can  hardly  touch  without  becoming  absorbed  in  its 
contemplation.  We  are  all  experts  in  the  matter  of  volition.  We 
may  have  read  much  or  little  ;  we  may  have  made  it  a  special  subject 
of  thought  or  not :  each  of  us  has  at  any  rate  been  using  his  will  dur- 
ing every  waking  hour  of  his  life,  and  must  have  some  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  its  working  within  him. 

The  drift  of  Edwards's  argument  is  to  show  that,  though  we  are 
free  to  follow  our  will,  we  are  not  free  to  form  an  act  of  volition,  but 
that  this  of  necessity  obeys  the  strongest  motive.  As  the  natural 
man  —  that  is,  every  man  since  the  fall  of  Adam  —  is  corrupt  in  all  his 
tendencies,  it  follows  that  his  motives,  and  consequently  his  moral 
volitions,  are  all  evil  until  changed  by  grace,  which  is  a  free  gift  to 
such  as  are  elected  from  eternity  according  to  God's  good  pleasure. 
"  The  doctrine  of  a  self-determining  will  as  the  ground  of  all  moral 
good  and  evil  tends  to  prevent  any  proper  exercises  of  faith  in  God 
and  Christ  in  the  affair  of  our  salvation,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  all 
dependence  upon  them." 

In  spite  of  any  general  assertions  of  Edwards  to  the  contrary,  we 
find  our  wills  tied  up  hand  and  foot  in  the  logical  propositions  which 
he  knots  inextricably  about  them  ;  and  yet  when  we  lay  down  the 
book,  we  feel  as  if  there  was  something  left  free  after  all.  We  cannot 
help  saying  E pur  si  muove.     We  arc  disposed  to  settle  the  matter  as 
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magisterially  as  Dr.  Johnson  did.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "we  know  our  will 
is  free,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

Not  so  certainly  do  we  know  this,  perhaps,  as  the  great  dogmatist 
affirms.  "A  wooden  top,"  says  Hobbes,  "that  is  lashed  by  the 
boys,  and  runs  about,  sometimes  to  one  wall,  sometimes  to  another, 
sometimes  spinning,  sometimes  hitting  men  on  the  shins,  if  it  were 
sensible  of  its  own  motion  would  think  it  proceeded  from  its  own 
will,  unless  it  felt  what  lashed  it.  And  is  a  man  any  wiser  when 
he  runs  to  one  place  for  a  benefice,  to  another  for  a  bargain,  and 
troubles  the  world  with  writing  errors  and  requiring  answers,  because 
he  thinks  he  does  it  without  other  cause  than  his  own  will,  and 
seeth  not  what  are  the  lashings  that  cause  that  will  ^  "  And  in  the 
same  way  Leibnitz  speaks  of  the  magnetic  needle :  if  it  took  pleasure 
in  turning  to  the  north,  it  would  suppose  itself  to  be  acting  inde- 
pendently, not  knowing  anything  of  the  magnetic  currents. 

So  far,  then,  all  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  purely  mechanical  and  neces- 
sitated, in  spite  of  our  feeling  to  the  contrary.  Kant  solves  the  problem 
by  taking  the  will  out  of  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  exempting  it 
as  a  noumenon  from  the  empirical  laws  of  the  phenomenal  world,  — 
from  the  conditions  of  cause  and  effect,  as  they  exist  in  time.  In 
this  way  he  arrives  at  his  "  categorical  imperative,"  the  supreme 
"  ought,"  which  he  recognizes  as  the  moral  legislator.  His  doctrine 
is  satirically  stated  by  Julius  Miiller  thus  :  "  Kant  imputes  to  man, 
since  he  will  make  him  entirely  his  own  lawgiver,  the  contradictory 
task  of  separating  himself  from  himself  in  order  to  subject  himself  to 
himself."  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Kant  comes  down  virtually  to  the 
level  of  scepticism,  if  not  of  materialism,  in  the  following  explanatory 
note,  which  makes  the  text  little  better  than  a  promise  to  pay  without 
a  signature  :  — 

"  The  real  morality  of  actions,  their  merit  or  demerit,  and  even  that  of  our  own 
conduct,  is  completely  unknown  to  us.  Our  estimates  can  relate  only  to  their  em- 
pirical character.  How  much  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  free-will,  how  much  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  nature  and  to  blameless  error,  or  to  a  happy  constitution  of  tem- 
perament {tnerito  fortuna),  no  one  can  discover,  nor,  for  this  reason,  determine 
with  perfect  justice." 

Our  distinguished  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  Hazard,  follows  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  in  recognizing  in  man  the  power  of  determining  his 
own  effort,  in  the  act  of  volition,  without  being  first  acted  upon  by 
any  extrinsic  power  or  force.  Man  is  for  him  a  "  creative  first  cause," 
an  independent  power,  as  truly  creating  the  future  in  the  sphere  of 
the  finite  as  God  himself  in  the  sphere  of  the  infinite. 
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Physiological  psychology  has  taken  up  the  problem  of  the  will  as 
coming  under  the  general  laws  of  life.  Cousin  says  of  Hartley,  that 
his  "was  the  first  attempt  to  join  the  study  of  intellectual  man  to  that 
of  physical  man."  Whether  this  be  strictly  true  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Hartley  gave  a  clear  account  of  many  of  those  automatic 
actions  since  grouped  as  belonging  to  the  reflex  function  ;  and  that, 
leaving  out  his  hypothesis  of  vibrations,  his  account  of  the  development 
of  volition  from  automatism  in  the  infant  is  among  the  earliest  —  if  not 
the  earliest — of  the  efforts  to  show  the  transition  from  involuntary  to 
voluntary  action.  Johannes  Muller  followed  in  the  same  direction,  and 
from  the  day  when  Galvani  first  noticed  the  twitching  of  a  frog's  hind 
legs,  the  reflex  function  has  been  followed  upward  farther  and  farther 
until  it  appears  in  the  "  unconscious  cerebration  "  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
the  localization  of  speech  and  certain  special  movements  in  certain 
portions  of  the  brain.  Our  physiological  psychology  is  looking  to 
the  vivisectionists  and  the  pathologists  for  help  in  finding  the  relation 
between  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  and  the  nervous  centres  ;  to 
learn  from  them  the  connection  of  living  circuits  and  batteries ;  pos- 
sibly, not  probably,  to  fix  upon  some  particular  portion  of  the  brain 
where  the  will  shall  be  found  really  enthroned,  as  Descartes  vainly 
fancied  that  the  soul  is  in  the  pineal  gland. 

As  the  study  of  the  individual  reduces  his  seemingly  self-determined 
actions  more  and  more  to  reflex  action,  to  mechanism,  in  short,  so  we 
find  that  the  study  of  mankind  in  communities,  which  constitutes 
history,  resolves  itself  more  and  more  into  manifestations  of  the  same 
reflex  function.  Why  else  does  history  "  repeat  itself,"  but  that  com- 
munities of  men,  like  those  of  bees  and  ants,  act  in  the  same  way 
under  the  same  conditions  ?  And  in  the  last  analysis,  what  are  the 
/aws  of  human  nature  but  a  generalized  expression  of  the  fact  that 
every  organ  obeys  its  proper  stimulus,  and  every  act  of  volition  follows 
its  motive  as  inevitably  as  the  weight  falls  if  unsupported,  and  the 
spring  recoils  if  bent  .<* 

The  more  we  study  the  will  in  the  way  of  analysis,  the  more  strictly 
does  it  appear  to  be  determined  by  the  infinitely  varied  conditions  of 
the  individual.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  lies  the  moral  "  personal 
equation"  of  each  human  being.  Suppose  sin  were  always  literally  red, 
—  as  it  is  in  the  figurative  expressions,  "  though  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let," "  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,"  —  in  that  case,  it  is  very  certain 
that  many  persons  would  be  unable  to  distinguish  sin  from  virtue,  if 
we  suppose  virtue  to  have  a  color  also,  and  that  color  to  be  green. 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  certain  persons  are  born  more  or 
less  completely  blind  to  moral  distinctions,  as  others  are  born  color- 
blind. Many  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the  "  Psychologic 
Naturelle "  of  M.  Prosper  Despine,  and  our  own  criminal  records 
would  furnish  notable  instances  of  such  imperfect  natures.  We  are 
getting  to  be  predestinarians  as  much  as  Edwards  or  Calvin  was,  only 
instead  of  universal  corruption  of  nature  derived  from  Adam,  we 
recognize  inherited  congenital  tendencies,  —  some  good,  some  bad, — 
for  which  the  subject  of  them  is  in  no  sense  responsible.  Edwards 
maintains  that,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine,  "  man  is  entirely,  perfectly, 
and  unspeakably  different  from  a  machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and 
understanding,  with  a  faculty  of  will,  and  so  is  capable  of  volition  and 
choice  ;  in  that  his  will  is  guided  by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his 
understanding ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions  and  behavior,  and  in 
many  respects  also  his  thoughts  and  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  are 
subject  to  his  will."  But  all  this  only  mystified  his  people,  and  the 
practical  rural  comment  was  in  the  well-known  satirical  saying,  "  You 
can  and  you  can't,  you  shall  and  you  shan't,"  and  so  forth,  —  the 
epigram  that  stung  to  death  a  hundred  sermons  based  on  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  slavery  to  a  depraved  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
freedom  to  sin  and  responsibility  for  what  could  not  be  helped,  on  the 
other. 

It  is  as  hard  to  leave  this  subject  without  attempting  to  help  in 
clearing  it  up  as  it  is  to  pass  a  cairn  without  the  desire  of  throwing 
a  stone  upon  it.  This  impulse  must  excuse  the  following  brief 
excursion. 

In  spite  of  the  strongest-motive  necessitarian  doctrine,  we  do  cer- 
tainly have  a  feeling,  amounting  to  a  working  belief,  that  we  are  free 
to  choose  before  we  have  made  our  choice. 

We  have  a  sense  of  difficulty  overcome  by  effort  in  many  acts  of 
choice. 

We  have  a  feeling  in  retrospect,  amounting  to  a  practical  belief, 
that  we  could  have  left  undone  the  things  that  we  have  done,  and  that 
we  could  have  done  the  things  that  we  ought  to  have  done  and  did 
not  do,  and  we  accuse  or  else  excuse  ourselves  accordingly. 

Suppose  this  belief  to  be  a  self-deception,  as  we  have  seen  that 
Hobbes  and  Leibnitz  suggest  it  may  be,  "  a  deceiving  of  mankind  by 
God  himself,"  as  Edwards  accuses  Lord  Kaimes  of  maintaining,  still 
this  instinctive  belief  in  the  power  of  moral  choice  in  itself  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  motive.     Our  thinking  ourselves  free  is  the  key  to 
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our  whole  moral  nature.  "  Possumus  quia  posse  videmur."  We  can 
make  a  difficult  choice  because  we  think  we  can.  Happily,  no  reason- 
ing can  persuade  us  out  of  this  belief  ;  happily,  indeed,  for  virtue  rests 
upon  it,  education  assumes  and  develops  it,  law  pronounces  its  verdict 
and  the  ministers  of  the  law  execute  its  mandates  on  the  strength  of 
it.  Make  us  out  automata  if  you  will,  but  we  are  automata  which 
cannot  help  believing  that  they  do  their  work  well  or  ill  as  they  choose, 
that  they  wind  themselves  up  or  let  themselves  run  down  by  a  power 
not  in  the  weights  or  springs. 

On  the  whole,  we  can  afford  to  leave  the  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity  where  Edwards  leaves  that  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  material  universe  :  — 

"  Though  we  suppose  that  the  Material  Universe  is  absolutely  dependent  on 
Idea,  yet  we  may  speak  in  the  old  way  and  as  properly  and  truly  as  ever." 

"  It  is  just  all  one  as  to  any  benefit  or  advantage,  any  end  that  we  can  suppose 
was  proposed  by  the  Creator,  as  if  the  Material  Universe  were  existent  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  vulgarly  thought." 

And  so  we  can  say  that,  after  all  the  arguments  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians, all  the  experiments  of  the  physiologists,  all  the  uniform 
averages  of  statisticians,  it  is  just  all  one  as  to  any  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage as  if  a  real  self-determining  power,  and  real  responsibility 
for  our  acts  of  moral  choice  were  existent  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
vulgarly  thought. 

The  "Treatise  on  Original  Sin"  deals  with  that  subject  in  the 
usual  mediaeval  style.  As  a  specimen  of  what  we  may  call  theological 
sharp  practice,  the  reader  may  take  the  following  passage,  Edwards 
is  arguing  against  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
implies, — 

"That  nature  must  be  corrupted  by  some  positive  infijience,  —  'something  by 
some  means  or  other  infused  into  the  human  nature  ;  some  quality  or  other,  not 
from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  taint,  tincture,  or  infection,  altering  the 
natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dispositions  of  our  souls.  That  sin  and  evil 
dispositions  are  implanted  in  the  foetus  in  the  womb.'  Whereas  our  doctrine 
neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing.  In  order  to  account  for  a  sinful  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the 
least  need  of  supposing  any  evil  quality  infused,  i)nplanted,  or  wrought  into  the 
nature  of  man,  by  any  positive  cause,  or  influence  whatsoever,  either  from  God,  or 
the  creature  ;  or  of  supposing  that  man  is  conceived  and  born  with  a  fountain  of 
^z/// in  his  heart,  such  as  is  anything  properly /(jj-///?/^.  I  think  a  little  attention 
to  the  nature  of  things  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial,  considerate  inquirer 
that  the  absence  of  positive  good  principles,  and  so    the  withholding  of  a  special 
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divine  influence  to  impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles  —  leaving  the  common 
natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite,  etc.,  to  themselves,  without  the  gov- 
ernment of  superior  divine  principles  —  will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corrup- 
tion, yea,  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any  positive 
influence  at  all :  and  that  it  was  thus  in  fact  that  conuption  of  nature  came  on 
Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall,  and  comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him, 
and  falling  with  him." 

The  archbishop  did  not  poison  UgoHno  and  his  boys,  —  he  only 
withheld  food  from  them.  We  will  let  Julius  Miiller  expose  the  fal- 
lacy :  "  But  even  by  giving  this  turn  to  the  question,  the  idea  cannot 
be  avoided  of  an  implantation  of  the  moral  corruption  in  human 
nature  by  a  Divine  causality,  as  directly  contradicting  the  religious 
axiom  that  God  cannot  be  the  author  of  sin  ;  for  if  from  his  Divine 
withdravvment  the  origination  of  the  corrupt  nature  necessarily  fol- 
lows, then  the  former  is  just  a  cause  of  the  latter."  And  to  the  same 
effect  Professor  Fisher  allows  that  if  God  withdraws  from  the  soul 
the  grace  without  which  it  cannot  but  sin,  "  it  is  vain  to  urge  that 
the  act  of  God  is  of  a  negative  character.  .  .  .  We  do  not  see  how 
the  conclusion  can  be  avoided  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin." 

There  are  conceptions  which  are  not  only  false,  not  only  absurd, 
but  which  act  as  disorganizing  forces  in  the  midst  of  the  thinking 
apparatus.  They  injure  the  texture  of  the  mind  as  a  habit  of  gross 
sin  injures  the  type  of  the  character.  Such  is  the  idea  that  a  de- 
scendant of  Adam  can  in  any  way  be  guilty  or  reckoned  guilty  of  his 
sin.  He  may  suffer  for  it,  but  that  is  his  misfortune,  and  Justice 
should  account  to  him  for  his  suffering.  "I  could  not  help  it"  dis- 
arms vengeance  and  renders  Tartarus  a  wanton  luxury  of  cruelty. 
Edwards's  powerful  intellect  was  filled  with  disorganizing  concep- 
tions, like  that  which  makes  all  mankind  sinners  thousands  of  years 
before  they  were  born. 

A  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  Edwards  is  his  use  of  language 
with  reference  to  the  future  of  mankind  which  shocks  the  sensibilities 
of  a  later  generation.  There  is  no  need  of  going  into  all  the  plans 
and  machinery  of  his  Inferno,  as  displayed  in  his  sermons.  We  can 
endure  much  in  the  mediaeval  verse  of  Dante  which  we  cannot  listen 
to  in  the  comparatively  raw  and  recent  prose  of  Edwards.  Mr.  John 
Morley  speaks  in  one  of  his  Essays  of  "  the  horrors  of  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  frightful  idea  that  has  ever  corroded  human  character, — 
the  idea  of  eternal  punishment."     Edwards  has  done  his  best  to  burn 
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these  horrors  into  the  souls  of  men.  A  new  organic  and  a  new  inor- 
ganic chemistry  are  brought  into  the  laboratory  where  "the  bulk  of 
mankind "  have  been  conveyed  for  vivisection  or  vivicombustion. 
The  body  is  to  possess  the  most  exquisite  sensibilities,  is  to  be  per- 
vaded in  every  fibre  and  particle  by  the  fire,  and  the  fire  is  to  be  such 
that  our  lime-kilns  and  iron-furnaces  would  be  refrigerators  in  com- 
parison with  the  mildest  of  the  torture-chambers.  Here  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  are  to  pass  the  days  and  nights,  if  such  terms 
are  applicable  to  it,  of  a  sleepless  eternity.  And  all  this  apparatus  of 
torture  in  full  operation  for  "  four  thousand  years,"  none  of  its  victims 
warned  of  it  or  knowing  anything  about  it  until  the  "  good  news  " 
came  which  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  — an  immortality  of 
misery  to  "  the  bulk  of  mankind  !  " 

But  Edwards  can  be  partially  excused  for  doing  violence  to  human 
feelings.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  confess  that  he  was  an  imitator  and 
a  generous  borrower  than  to  allow  him  the  credit  of  originality  at  the 
expense  of  his  better  human  attributes.  Very  good  men  are  some- 
times very  forgetful.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  was  a  very  good  man, 
no  doubt,  in  many  respects,  but  that  excellent  old  friend  of  the  writer, 
the  late  learned  and  amiable  Dr.  Jenks,  says  in  an  Editor's  Notice,  to 
be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  "  The  Comprehensive  Commentary  "  : 
"  Nothing  but  such  a  diligent  comparison  as  this  work  necessarily 
required,  of  the  labors  of  Henry  and  Scott,  could  have  shown  how 
greatly  the  latter  was  indebted  to  the  former,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament  ;  and  the  lack  of  acknowledgment  can  be  accounted  for, 
and  reconciled  with  principle,  only  by  the  consideration,  that,  possibly, 
if  it  had  been  made  in  every  case  where  it  was  due,  the  work  would 
have  been  less  acceptable  to  persons  of  the  '  establishment'  whom  the 
writer  was  desirous  to  influence  favorably."  Was  ever  an  indictment 
drawn  in  language  more  tenderly  modulated  ? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespie  of  Scotland,  writing  to  Edwards,  asks  him, 
"Are  the  works  of  the  great  Mr.  Boston  known  in  your  country, 
namely,  the  'Fourfold  State  of  Man'  ?"  etc.  To  which  Edwards  re- 
plies :  "  As  to  Mr.  Boston's  '  View  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,'  I  have 
had  some  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  scheme  of  thought  presented  in  that  book.  I  have  read 
his  '  Fourfold  State  of  Man,'  and  liked  it  exceedingly  well.  I  think 
in  that  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  truly  great  divine." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Boston  of  Ettrick,  Scotland, —  an  Ettrick  shep- 
herd very  different  from  "Jamie  the  Poeter,"  as  James  Hogg  was  called 
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by  his  rustic  neighbors,  —  may  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  authors 
largely  cited  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  arraignment  of  the  barbarous 
theology  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1732,  but  the  edition  before  the 
present  writer,  though  without  date,  is  evidently  a  comparatively 
recent  one,  and  bears  the  impress,  "  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication." 

Something  of  the  mild  surprise  which  honest  old  Dr.  Jenks  ex- 
perienced when  he  found  the  property  of  Matthew  Henry  on  the 
person  of  Thomas  Scott  may  be  felt  by  scrupulous  individuals  at 
recognizing  a  large  part  of  the  awful  language,  with  the  use  of  which 
Edwards  is  often  reproached,  as  the  property  of  Thomas  Boston. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  identity  of  many  of  these  expressions  and 
images.  Some,  besides  the  Scriptural  ones,  may  have  been  borrowed 
by  both  writers  from  a  common  source,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
number  which  confess  their  parentage  in  the  most  unequivocal  way. 
The  argument  for  infinite  punishment  is  the  same;  the  fiery  furnace 
the  same  ;  the  hair  suspending  a  living  soul  over  it  the  same ; 
reptiles  and  other  odious  images  belong  to  both  alike  ;  infinite 
duration  is  described  in  similar  language  ;  the  natural  affections  no 
longer  exist :  the  mother  will  not  pity  the  daughter  in  these  flames, 
says  Boston  ;  parents,  says  Edwards,  will  sing  hallelujahs  as  they  see 
their  children  driven  into  the  flames  where  they  are  to  lie  "  roasting" 
(Edwards)  and  "roaring"  (Boston)  forever.  This  last  word,  it  may 
be  remarked,  has  an  ill  sound  on  the  lips  of  a  theologian  ;  it  looks 
as  if  he  were  getting  out  of  the  reach  of  human  sympathies.  It 
sounds  very  harshly  when  Cotton  Mather  says  of  a  poor  creature  who 
was  accidentally  burned  to  death,  —  being,  it  seems,  a  little  in  liquor 
at  the  time,  poor  soul  !  —  that  she  "  went  roaring  out  of  one  fire  into 
another." 

The  true  source  of  Edwards's  Dante-like  descriptions  of  his  In- 
ferno is  but  too  obvious.  Whatever  claim  to  the  character  of  a  poet 
is  founded  on  the  lurid  brilliancy  of  these  passages  may  as  well  be 
reconsidered  in  the  red  light  of  Thomas  Boston's  rhetorical  autos-da-f^. 
But  wherever  such  pictures  are  found,  at  first  or  second  hand,  they 
are  sure  causes  of  unbelief,  and  liable  to  produce  hatred  not  only  of 
those  who  teach  them,  but  of  their  whole  system  of  doctrines.  "  Who 
arc  these  cruel  old  clerical  Torquemadas,"  ask  the  ungodly,  "  who  are 
rolling  the  tortures  of  ourselves,  our  wives  and  children,  under  their 
tongues  like  a  sweet  morsel  .-• "  The  denunciations  of  the  pulpit 
came  so  near  the  execrations  of  the  street  in  their  language,  and  some- 
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times,  it  almost  seemed,  in  their  spirit,  that  many  a  "natural  man" 
must  have  left  his  pew  with  the  feeling  in  his  heart  embodied  in  a 
verse  which  the  writer  of  this  article  found  many  years  ago  in  a  psalm- 
book  in  a  Glasgow  meeting-house  where  he  was  attending  service, 
and  has  remembered  ever  since  :  — 

"As  cursing  he  like  clothes  put  on, 
Into  his  bowels  so 
Like  water,  and  into  his  bones 
Like  oil  down  let  it  go." 

God  forgive  them  !  Doubtless  many  of  them  were  as  sincere  and 
conscientious  as  the  most  zealous  officers  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

The  title  of  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections "  might 
naturally  lead  us  to  expect  a  large  expression  of  those  tenderer  feel- 
ings with  which  Edwards  was,  no  doubt,  naturally  endowed.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  if  a  sermon  of  Edwards  is  like  a  nail  driven  through  a 
human  heart,  this  treatise  is  just  what  clinches  it.  It  is  a  sad  thought 
how  many  souls  it  must  have  driven  to  despair.  For  after  having 
equipped  the  underground  laboratory  of  "revenging  justice"  with  a 
complete  apparatus  of  torture,  such  as  to  think  of  suggests  nothing 
but  insanity,  he  fills  the  unhappy  believer's  mind  with  so  many  doubts 
and  scruples  that  many  a  pious  Christian  after  reading  it  must  have 
set  himself  down  as  a  castaway.  No  warmth  of  feeling,  no  joy  in 
believing,  no  love  of  religious  exercises,  no  disposition  to  praise  and 
glorify  God,  no  assurance  of  faith,  can  be  depended  on  as  a  "gracious 
affection ;"  for  "as  the  Devil  can  counterfeit  all  the  saving  operations 
and  graces  of  the  spirit  of  God,  so  he  can  counterfeit  those  operations 
that  are  preparatory  to  grace,"  —  in  short,  render  every  humble 
Christian  so  doubtful  of  his  own  state  that  "  the  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding"  becomes  a  phrase  without  meaning.  A  discourag- 
ing statement,  but  not  worse  than  Bunyan's  :  — 

•'  A  Christian  man  is  never  long  at  ease, 
When  one  fright 's  gone,  another  doth  him  seize." 

As  a  general  rule,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  those  writings  of 
Edwards  which  are  made  up  chiefly  or  to  a  great  extent  of  Scrip- 
tural quotations  are  not  very  profitable  reading.  Such  writings  com- 
monly deal  with  texts  as  the  Chinese  carvers  do  with  the  roots  or 
other  vegetable  growths  upon  which  they  exercise  their  skill  ;  they 
note  certain  fanciful  resemblances  in  them,  and  add  whatever  of  their 
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own  is  necessary  to  complete  the  fantastic  object  they  are  going  to 
shape.  Besides,  nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  intellectual  virility  as  to 
have  a  so-called  infallible  book  to  fall  back  upon :  it  was  so  with  the 
students  of  Aristotle,  with  those  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  and  there 
is  no  sacred  book  in  the  world  which  has  not  crippled  human  souls,  as 
all  who  remember  the  Scriptural  justifications  of  Slavery  will  readily 
admit.  There  is  therefore  no  need  of  taking  up  Edwards's  exegetical 
treatises,  which  show  him  in  his  less  robust  aspect,  as  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Prophecies  are  generally  thought  to  show  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  what  things  the  monstrous  births 
arising  from  the  conjunction  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of 
men  typify,  —  "the  Church  of  Rome,  that  monstrous  beast,"  among 
others,  —  those  who  are  like  to  be  edified  by  learning  that  when 
Elisha  throws  the  stick  into  the  water  to  recover  the  sunken  axe- 
head,  the  stick  represents  Christ  and  the  iron  the  soul  of  man  ;  those 
who  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  casting  the  hook  and  taking  the  first 
fish  that  came  up  and  finding  a  piece  of  money  in  his  mouth  to  be  paid 
as  tribute  "  signify  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  receive  of  the 
temporal  things  of  those  that  they  preach  the  gospel  to,  whose  souls 
they  catch  for  Christ,  for  they  are  the  fish  of  which  gospel-ministers 
are  the  fishers,"  —  all  such  will  do  well  to  read  Edwards's  "  Notes  on 
the  Bible." 

Such  were  some  of  the  beliefs  of  the  great  divine  who  stamped  his 
personality  and  his  doctrines  on  the  New  England  theology  of  the 
last  century.  The  story  of  his  outward  life  is  a  short  and  melan- 
choly one.  In  1727  he  was  settled  at  Northampton  as  the  colleague 
of  his  grandfather,  the  venerable  Solomon  Stoddard,  who  died  in 
1729.  Two  great  revivals  of  religion  happened  during  his  ministry. 
Of  both  these  he  has  left  printed  accounts.  The  work  entitled 
"Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England  in  1740"  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been,  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication,  to  a 
very  wide  extent  the  common  text-book  of  evangelical  divines,  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  scenes  described  in  his  account  remind  one  of  the  religious 
frenzies  which  seized  upon  multitudes  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There 
are  pages  which  look  like  the  account  of  an  epidemic,  and  passages 
almost  as  startling  as  one  may  read  in  Defoe's  description  of  the 
Plague  of  London.  Faintings,  convulsions,  utter  prostration,  trances, 
visions   like   those   of  delirium  tremens,  were  common  occurrences. 
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Children  went  home  from  the  religious  meetings  crying  aloud  through 
the  streets.  Some  lost  their  reason ;  not  enough,  Edwards  says,  to 
cause  alarm,  unless  we  are  disposed  to  gather  up  all  we  can  to  darken 
the  work  and  set  it  forth  in  frightful  colors.  But  he  perhaps  goes 
rather  too  far  in  saying  so  much  as  this  :  "  We  cannot  determine  how 
great  a  calamity  distraction  is,  considered  with  all  its  consequences, 
and  all  that  might  have  been  consequent  if  the  distraction  had  not 
happened  ;  nor  indeed  whether,  thus  considered,  it  be  any  calamity  at 
all,  or  whether  it  be  not  a  mercy,  by  preventing  some  great  sin,"  etc. 
One  cannot  help  questioning  whether  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  did  not 
relax  his  features  as  he  wrote  this  last  sentence. 

While  the  work  was  at  its  height  a  poor  man,  overwhelmed  with 
melancholy,  made  an  attempt  to  cut  his  throat.  Then  a  gentleman 
of  good  standing,  who  had  been  greatly  concerned  about  the  state 
of  his  soul,  but  who  "durst  entertain  no  hope  concerning  his  own 
good  estate,"  succeeded  in  taking  his  life  in  that  way.  "  After  this, 
multitudes  in  this  and  other  towns  seemed  to  have  it  strongly  sug- 
gested to  them  and  pressed  upon  them  to  do  as  this  person  had 
done."  And  pious  persons,  who  had  no  special  darkness  or  doubt 
about  the  goodness  of  their  state,  had  it  urged  upon  them  as  if  some- 
body had  spoken  to  them,  —  "  Cut  your  own  throat  !  Now  is  a  good 
opportunity.     Now  !     Now  !  " 

Within  a  very  short  period  there  was  a  remarkable  change  ;  for 
in  1744  Edwards  writes  of  the  "very  melancholy  state  of  things  in 
New  England."  "  There  is  a  vast  alteration,"  he  says,  "  within  these 
two  years.  .  .  .  Many  high  professors  are  fallen,  some  into  gross  im- 
moralities, some  into  a  rooted  spiritual  pride,  enthusiasm,  and  an 
incorrigible  wildness  of  behavior,  some  into  a  cold  frame  of  mind, 
showing  a  great  indifference  to  the  things  of  religion."  But  many, 
and,  he  hopes,  the  greater  part  of  those  that  were  professed  converts, 
were  genuine  ones,  and  he  hopes  and  is  persuaded  that  God  will  yet 
revive  his  work. 

Seven  years  later,  writing  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine,  he  says  there 
are  many  instances  of  perseverance  in  the  subjects  of  the  late  revival ; 
not  so  great  a  proportion,  he  thinks,  as  in  Scotland.  "  I  cannot  say," 
he  writes,  "  that  the  greater  part  of  supposed  converts  give  reason,  by 
their  conversation,  to  suppose  that  they  are  true  converts.  The  pro- 
portion may  perhaps  be  more  truly  represented  by  the  proportion  of 
the  blossoms  on  a  tree  which  abide  and  come  to  mature  fruit  to  the 
whole  number  of  blossoms  in  the  spring."     After  all,  it  is  only  fair  to 
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say  that  this  is  as  much  as  could  be  claimed  for  the  success  of  the 
sower  who  went  forth  to  sow  in  the  parable. 

Twenty-four  years  the  people  of  Northampton  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  this  great  sermonizer,  this  mighty  reasoner,  this  holy 
man.  Difificulties  arose  between  him  and  his  people  into  the  con- 
sideration of  which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  evil  ways  which  had  crept  in  to  an  alarming 
extent  among  the  young  people  who  listened  to  his  preaching,  and 
the  excitement  caused  in  families  by  the  fear  of  their  exposure.  But 
the  final  quarrel  was  on  the  question  of  admission  of  unconverted 
persons  to  the  communion  table,  against  which,  though  it  had  been 
advocated  by  his  venerated  colleague,  he  felt  bound  in  conscience  to 
declare  himself. 

There  must  have  been  something  more,  one  must  believe,  than  these 
causes  to  account  for  the  final  vote  which  separated  him  from  his 
charge.  For  when  it  was  publicly  put  to  the  people  "  whether  they 
still  insisted  on  Mr,  Edwards's  dismission  from  the  pastoral  office 
over  them,"  a  great  majority  (above  two  hundred  against  twenty) 
voted  for  his  dismission. 

It  is  impossible  that  people  of  ordinary  sensibilities  should  have 
listened  to  his  torturing  discourses  without  becoming  at  last  sick  of 
hearing  of  infinite  horrors  and  endless  agonies.  It  came  very  hard  to 
kind-hearted  persons  to  believe  that  the  least  sin  exposed  a  creature 
God  had  made  to  such  exorbitant  penalties.  Edwards's  whole  system 
had  too  much  of  the  character  of  the  savage  people  by  whom  the  wilder- 
ness had  so  recently  been  tenanted.  There  was  revenge  —  "  revenging 
justice''  was  what  he  called  it  —  insatiable,  exhausting  its  ingenuity  in 
contriving  the  most  exquisite  torments  ;  there  was  the  hereditary  hatred 
glaring  on  the  babe  in  its  cradle  ;  there  were  the  suffering  wretch  and 
the  pleased  and  shouting  lookers-on.  Every  natural  grace  of  disposi- 
tion ;  all  that  had  once  charmed  in  the  sweet  ingenuousness  of  youth, 
in  the  laughing  gayety  of  childhood,  in  the  winning  helplessness  of 
infancy;  every  virtue  that  Plato  had  dreamed  of,  every  character  that 
Plutarch  had  drawn,  —  all  were  branded  with  the  hot  iron  which  left 
the  blackened  inscription  upon  them,  signifying  that  they  were 
accursed  of  God, —  the  damning  word  nature. 

With  all  his  powers,  his  virtues,  his  eloquence,  it  must  have  been 
more  than  people  could  do  to  stand  being  called  "  vile  insects," 
"  filthy  worms,"  "  firebrands  of  hell,"  and  other  such  hard  names.     But 
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what  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  Northampton  mothers  when  they 
read  what  Edwards  said  about  their  darhngs !  It  seems  that  there  had 
been  complaints  against  some  preachers  for  frightening  poor  innocent 
children,  as  he  says,  with  talk  of  hell-fire  and  eternal  damnation. 
But  if  those  who  complain  really  believe  what  they  profess  to,  they 
show,  he  thinks,  a  great  deal  of  weakness  and  inconsideration.  Then 
follow  the  words  which  the  writer  once  quoted  on  a  public  occasion, 
which  use  of  them  brought  him  a  letter  from  a  much-respected  ortho- 
dox clergyman,  asking  where  they  could  be  found.  It  is  not  strange 
that  he  asked,  for  he  might  have  looked  in  vain  for  them  in  the  ten- 
volume  edition  of  Edwards's  works,  published  under  the  editorship 
of  his  own  predecessor,  grandson  of  Edwards,  the  Reverend  Sereno 
E.  Dwight,  or  the  English  reprint  of  that  edition.  But  the  editor  of 
the  edition  of  the  work  on  Revivals,  published  in  New  York  in  1832, 
did  not  think  it  necessary,  perhaps  honest,  to  omit  the  passage,  and 
this  is  the  way  it  reads  :  — 

"  As  innocent  as  children  seem  to  be  to  us,  yet,  if  they  are  out  of  Christ,  they  are 
not  so  in  God's  sight,  but  are  young  vipers,  and  are  infinitely  more  hateful  than 
vipers,  and  are  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  as  well  as  grown  persons  ;  and  they 
are  naturally  very  senseless  and  stupid,  being  born  as  the  wild  ass's  colt,  and  need 
much  to  awaken  them." 

Is  it  possible  that  Edwards  read  the  text  mothers  love  so  well, 
"  Suffer  little  vipers  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  God"  ? 

The  truth  is,  Edwards  belonged  in  Scotland,  to  which  he  owed  so 
much,  and  not  to  New  England.  And  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened,  if  it  had  happened  early  enough,  both  for  him  and  for  his 
people,  was  what  did  happen  after  a  few  years  of  residence  at  Stock- 
bridge,  where  he  went  after  leaving  Northampton, — namely,  his  trans- 
fer to  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  the 
Scotch  theological  thistle  has  always  jflourished,  native  or  imported,  — 
a  stately  flower  at  present,  with  fewer  prickles  and  livelier  bloom  than 
in  the  days  of  Thomas  Boston,  the  Ettrick  shepherd  of  old.  Here  he 
died  before  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  died  in  faith  and  hope, 
—  hope  for  himself,  at  any  rate,  perhaps,  as  we  shall  see,  with  less 
despairing  views  for  the  future  of  his  fellow-creatures  than  his  printed 
works  have  shown  us. 

The  reader  may  have  patience  left  for  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  spiritual  nature  seems  to  be  a  natural  endowment,  like  a  musical 
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ear.  Those  who  have  no  ear  for  music  must  be  very  careful  how 
they  speak  about  that  mysterious  world  of  thrilling  vibrations  which 
are  idle  noises  to  them.  And  so  the  true  saint  can  be  entirely  appre- 
ciated only  by  saintly  natures.  Yet  the  least  spiritual  man  can  hardly 
read  those  remarkable  "  Resolutions  "  of  Edwards  without  a  reverence 
akin  to  awe  for  his  purity  and  elevation.  His  beliefs  and  his  conduct 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  handle  freely.  We  have  lately  seen  unques- 
tioning and  unquestioned  "faith"  ending  in  child-murder.  The 
spiritual  nature  is  no  safeguard  against  error  of  doctrine  or  practice  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  majority  of  all  the  spiritual 
natures  in  the  world  would  be  found  in  Christian  countries. 

Edwards's  system  seems,  in  the  light  of  to-day,  to  the  last  degree 
barbaric,  mechanical,  materialistic,  pessimistic.  If  he  had  lived  a 
hundred  years  later  and  breathed  the  air  of  freedom,  he  could  not 
have  written  with  such  old-world  barbarism  as  we  find  in  his  volcanic 
sermons.  We  can  realize  in  our  day  the  truth  of  Montesquieu's  say- 
ing, "  If  the  punishments  of  the  Orientals  horrify  humanity,  the  rea- 
son is  that  the  despot  who  ordains  them  is  above  all  laws.  It  is  not  so 
in  republics,  wherein  the  laws  are  always  mild,  because  he  who  makes 
them  is  himself  a  subject,"  We  cannot  have  self-government  and 
humane  laws  without  its  reacting  on  our  view  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration. It  was  not  so  strange  that  Thomas  Boston,  from  whose  livid 
pages  Edwards  derived  much  of  his  inspiration,  should  put  his  hearers 
on  the  rack  of  his  depraved  imagination,  for  he  could  remember  the  days 
when  torture  was  used  in  Scotland  to  extract  evidence.  He  may 
have  heard  the  story  told  in  his  nursery — for  he  was  a  boy  six  years 
old  at  the  time  —  how  they  had  been  applying  the  thumb-screws  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  Principal  William  Carstairs,  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Again,  what  can  be  more  mechanical  than  the  God  of  all  gods  he 
contrived  —  or  accepted  —  under  the  name  of  Justice,  —  a  piece  of 
iron  machinery  which  would  have  held  back  the  father's  arms  stretch- 
ing out  to  embrace  his  son,  and  shed  the  blood  of  the  prodigal,  instead 
of  that  of  the  fatted  calf  ? 

What  can  be  more  utterly  materialistic  than  to  attach  the  idea  of 
sinfulness  and  responsibility,  and  liability  to  eternal  suffering  in  con- 
sequence, to  a  little  organic  bundle,  with    no  more  knowledge  of  its 
relations  to  the  moral  world  than  a  marsupial  embryo  in  the  maternal 
pouch  has  of  its  geographical  position  .■' 

And  what  pessimism  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man  has  gone 
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farther  than  that  which  taxed  the  imagination  to  the  utmost  for  its 
horrors,  and  declared  that  these  were  but  the  faintest  image  of  what 
was  reserved  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  ? 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  Edwards  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with 
in  all  respects.  We  have  seen  that  in  one  instance  expressions,  which 
it  was  probably  thought  would  give  offence,  were  omitted  by  his 
editor.  A  far  more  important  matter  remains  to  be  cleared  up. 
The  writer  is  informed  on  unquestionable  authority  that  there  is  or 
was  in  existence  a  manuscript  of  Edwards  in  which  his  views  appear 
to  have  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  direction  of  Arianism,  or  of 
Sabellianism,  which  is  an  old-fashioned  Unitarianism,  or  at  any  rate 
show  a  defection  from  his  former  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  which  its 
custodians,  thinking  it  best  to  be  wise  as  serpents  in  order  that  they 
might  continue  harmless  as  doves,  have  considered  it  their  duty  to 
withhold  from  the  public.  If  any  of  our  friends  at  Andover  can  in- 
form us  what  are  the  facts  about  this  manuscript,  such  information 
would  be  gratefully  received  by  many  inquirers,  who  would  be  rejoiced 
to  know  that  so  able  and  so  good  a  man  lived  to  be  emancipated  from 
the  worse  than  heathen  conceptions  which  had  so  long  enchained  his 
powerful,  but  crippled  understanding. 

Much  that  was  morbid  in  Edwards's  theology  was  doubtless  owing 
to  ill  health,  from  which  he  was  an  habitual  sufferer,  a  melancholic 
temperament,  and  the  habit  of  constant  moral  introspection,  of  which 
his  diary  gives  abundant  evidence.  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  work  on 
"  Heredity,"  says,  after  having  looked  up  the  history  of  a  good  many 
clergymen  :  "  A  gently  complaining  and  fatigued  spirit  is  that  in 
which  evangelical  divines  are  very  apt  to  pass  their  days.  .  .  .  There 
is  an  air  of  invalidism  about  most  religious  biographies."  And  Taine, 
in  his  notice  of  the  poet  Cowper,  speaks  of  "  the  profound  dejection, 
gloomy  and  continued  despair,  the  horrible  malady  of  the  nerves  and 
the  soul  which  leads  to  suicide,  Puritanism^  and  madness." 

Perpetual  self-inspection  leads  to  spiritual  hypochondriasis.  If  a 
man  insists  on  counting  his  pulse  twenty  times  a  day,  on  looking  at 
his  tongue  every  hour  or  two,  on  taking  his  temperature  with  the 
thermometer  morning  and  evening,  on  weighing  himself  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  he  will  soon  find  himself  in  a  doubtful  state  of  bodily 
health.  It  is  just  so  with  those  who  are  perpetually  counting  their 
spiritual  pulse,  taking  the  temperature  of  their  feelings,  weighing 
their  human  and  necessarily  imperfect  characters  against  the  infinite 
perfections  placed  in  the  other  scale  of  the  balance. 
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These  melancholy  diarists  remind  one  of  children  in  their  little 
gardens,  planting  a  bean  or  a  lupine-seed  in  the  morning,  and  pulling 
it  up  in  the  evening  to  see  whether  it  has  sprouted  or  how  it  is  getting 
on.  The  diarist  pulls  his  character  up  by  the  roots  every  evening, 
and  finds  the  soil  of  human  nature,  —  the  humus,  —  out  of  which  it 
must  needs  grow,  clinging  to  its  radicles.  Then  he  mourns  over  him- 
self as  did  the  saintly  Brainard,  as  "  inexpressibly  loathsome  and 
defiled,"  calling  himself  so  vile  "  that  [he]  dared  not  look  anybody  in 
the  face,"  and  soon  becomes  a  fit  subject  for  medical  treatment,  having 
lost  all  wholesome  sense  of  the  world  about  him  and  of  his  own 
personality. 

Jeremy  Taylor  has  well  said  of  godly  fear  :  "  But  this  so  excellent 
grace  is  soon  abused  in  the  best  and.most  tender  spirits  ;  in  those  who 
are  softened  by  nature  and  religion,  by  infelicities  or  cares,  by  sudden 
accidents  or  a  sad  soul ;  and  the  Devil,  observing  that  fear,  like  spare 
diet,  starves  the  fevers  of  lust  and  quenches  the  flames  of  hell,  en- 
deavors to  heighten  this  abstinence  so  much  as  to  starve  the  man,  and 
break  the  spirit  into  timorousness  and  scruple,  sadness  and  unreason- 
able tremblings,  credulity  and  trifling  observation,  suspicion  and  false 
accusations  of  God." 

The  fact  that,  while  Edwards's  name  is  used  as  a  war-cry,  and 
inscribed  on  the  labarum  of  the  old  bow-and-arrow  controversialists, 
his  works  are  neglected,  his  doctrines  either  passed  over  in  silence  or 
repudiated,  shows  that  his  great  powers  were  under  some  misguiding 
influence.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  system  of  beliefs  which  came 
in  with  the  story  of  the  "  fall  of  man,"  the  curse  of  the  father  of  the 
race  conveyed  by  natural  descent  to  his  posterity,  the  casting  of 
the  responsibility  of  death  and  all  the  disorders  of  creation  upon  the 
unfortunate  being  who  found  them  a  part  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  universe  when  he  first  made  his  appearance,  is  gently  fading  out 
of  enlightened  human  intelligence,  and  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition 
to  realize  what  a  tyranny  it  once  exerted  over  many  of  the  strongest 
minds.  We  no  longer  pretend  to  hold  our  primeval  ancestor,  who- 
ever he  may  have  been,  responsible  for  the  entrance  of  death  into  the 
world,  for  the  teeth  of  the  carnivora,  for  the  venom  of  the  snake,  for 
the  battles  of  the  megatherium,  the  maladies  of  the  ichthyosaurus, 
the  indispositions  of  the  pterodactyl,  the  extinction  of  the  strange 
creatures  that  left  their  footprints  on  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut, 
where  we  have  been  finding  the  tracks  of  a  fossil  theology  not  less 
monstrous  than  its  predecessors  in  the  material  world.     Astronomy, 
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Geology,  Ethnology,  and  the  comparative  study  of  Oriental  religions 
have  opened  the  way  ;  and  now  Anthropology  has  taken  hold  of  the 
matter,  and,  leaving  aside  all  those  questions  which  by  searching  no 
man  can  find  out,  must  deal  with  the  problem  which  Asiatic  tradition 
and  its  interpreters  have  failed  to  solve.  But  in  the  mean  time  many 
lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  the  careful  study  of  a  man,  who,  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  says,  "  sums  up  the  old  theology  of  New  England  and  is  the 
fountain-head  of  the  new."  What  better  comment  can  be  made  on  his 
misdirected  powers  than  his  own  remark  :  "  A  person  may  have  a  strong 
reason  and  yet  not  a  good  reason.  He  may  have  a  strength  of  mind 
to  drive  an  argument  and  yet  not  have  even  balances." 

As  we  picture  the  scenes  he  described,  the  Divine  ingenuity  fitting 
the  body  and  soul  for  the  extremity  of  suffering,  and  providing  new 
physical  and  chemical  laws  to  carry  torture  beyond  our  power  of 
imagination,  friends  looking  on  pleased,  parents  rejoicing  and  singing 
hallelujahs  as  they  see  their  children  "  turned  away  and  beginning  to 
enter  into  the  great  furnace"  where  they  are  to  "  roast"  forever,  all 
natural  affections  utterly  gone,  —  can  we  find  anywhere  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  his  own  words  .-'  He  is  speaking  of  the  self-torturing 
worship  of  the  heathen  : "  How  powerful  must  be  the  delusions  of 
the  human  mind,  and  how  strong  the  tendency  of  the  heart  to  carry 
them  such  a  length  and  so  to  overcome  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
human  nature  !  " 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  attacking  the  motives  of  a  man  so 
saintly  in  life,  so  holy  in  aspirations,  so  patient,  so  meek,  so  laborious, 
so  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  work  to  which  his  life  was  given.  But 
after  long  smothering  in  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of  his  thought 
one  cannot  help  asking,  Was  this  or  anything  like  this,  —  is  this  or 
anything  like  this,  —  the  accepted  belief  of  any  considerable  part  of 
Protestantism  }  If  so,  we  must  say  with  Bacon,  "  It  were  better  to 
have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all  than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy 
of  Him."  A  "  natural  man"  is  better  than  an  unnatural  theologian. 
It  is  a  less  violence  to  our  nature  to  deify  protoplasm  than  it  is  to 
diabolize  the  Deity. 

The  practical  effect  of  Edwards's  teachings  about  the  relations  of 
God  and  man  has  bequeathed  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten.  A  revival 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  converts  fell  away  ;  nervous  disorders  of 
all  sorts,  insanity,  suicide,  among  the  rewards  of  his  eloquence  ;  Re- 
ligion dressed  up  in  fine  phrases  and  made  much  of,  while  Morality, 
her  Poor  Relation,  was  getting  hard  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
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young  persons  who  had  grown  up  under  the  reign  of  terror  of  the 
Northampton  pulpit ;  alienation  of  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  rarely  seen  in  the  bitterest  quarrels  between  pastor  and 
flock,  —  if  this  was  a  successful  ministry,  what  disasters  would  con- 
stitute a  failure  ? 

"  Never,"  says  Professor  Fisher,  "  was  there  a  louder  call  for  the 
utmost  candor  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions of  inquiring  minds,  whose  perplexities  find  little  relief  in  much 
of  the  current  and  traditional  teaching." 

At  the  bottom  of  these  difficulties  lies  the  doctrine  of  the  "  fall  of 
man."  Does  not  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  compel  us  to 
consider  the  narrative  on  which  this  is  based  as  a  disproved,  or  at  the 
best  an  unproved  story,  and  to  consign  it,  with  the  cohering  doctrine 
of  sin  and  all  other  inferences  dependent  upon  it,  to  the  nebulous 
realm  of  Asiatic  legends,  the  vehicles  of  many  different  religions,  each 
with  its  mingled  truths  and  errors  ?  The  change  of  opinion  is  coming 
quite  rapidly  enough  :  we  should  hardly  dare  to  print  our  doubts  and 
questions  if  we  did  not  know  that  they  will  be  read  by  few,  made 
light  of  by  some  of  these,  summarily  answered  and  dismissed  by 
others,  and  have  no  apparent  immediate  effect  on  the  great  mass  of 
beliefs.  For  what  we  want  in  the  religious  and  in  the  political  organ- 
isms is  just  that  kind  of  vital  change  which  takes  place  in  our  bodies, — 
interstitial  disintegration  and  reintegration  ;  and  one  of  the  legitimate 
fears  of  our  time  is  that  science,  which  Sainte-Beuve  would  have  us 
think  has  destroyed  faith,  will  be  too  rapid  in  its  action  on  beliefs.  So 
the  doubter  should  be  glad  that  he  is  doubted  ;  the  rationalist  respect 
the  obduracy  of  the  dogmatist ;  and  all  the  mighty  explosives  with 
which  the  growth  of  knowledge  has  furnished  us  should  be  used  rather 
to  clear  the  path  for  those  who  come  after  us  than  to  shatter  the  roofs 
which  have  long  protected  and  still  protect  so  many  of  our  humble 
and  trusting  fellow-creatures. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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WHAT  do  we  mean  by  the  frontier  ?  And  what,  by  frontier  folk  ? 
The  terms  came  into  vogue  when  tolerably  well-defined  lines 
marked  the  onset  of  civilization  at  the  far  West,  and  all  beyond  was 
wilderness.  Yet  to-day,  with  settlements  scattered  over  all  the  ter- 
ritories, the  phrase  loses  none  of  its  significance.  It  still  has  a 
geographical  import,  and  another,  deeper  than  the  geographical,  sug- 
gesting a  peculiar  civilization  and  a  certain  characteristic  mode  of  life. 
It  does  not  bring  to  mind  those  prosperous  colonies,  whose  lands 
surveyed,  secured  by  good  legal  titles,  and  freed  from  danger  of 
savage  inroads  have  a  permanent  population  busily  engaged  in  found- 
ing homes.  It  takes  us  rather  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, along  which  scattered  camps  and  settlements  of  white  men 
are  fringed  ;  to  lands  which,  though  legally  open  for  settlement,  are 
constantly  menaced  by  Indians;  to  those  strange,  shifting  communi- 
ties which  sometimes,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  spring  up  in  a  night  only  to 
wither  away  in  a  day. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
people  of  this  frontier  region  as  the  writer  has  become  familiar  with 
them,  depicting  the  types  and  manners  of  mankind,  and  leaving  for 
more  profound  narrators  the  matters  of  statistical  detail. 

Social  estimation  and  intercourse  on  the  frontier  are  based  upon  a 
very  short  acquaintance.  A  large  and  catholic  charity  presumes  every 
man  to  be  that  which  he  desires  to  appear.  To  pry  into  the  secret 
history  of  his  former  life,  to  pass  hostile  criticisms  on  it  even  when 
known  to  be  discreditable,  is  not  considered  a  public-spirited  act  ;  for 
those  turbulent  energies  or  uncontrolled  passions  which  drove  him  out 
of  eastern  communities  may  prove  of  great  service  to  that  new  country 
to  which  he  has  come.  The  first  element  of  success  in  a  frontier 
settlement  is  that  a  sufficient  number  of  nomads  should  be  willing  to 
sustain  each  other  in  the  belief  that  "  this  spot  is  to  be  a  city  and  a 
centre."  The  news  that  a  considerable  group  is  already  gathered  on 
any  such  fore-ordained  and  favored  spot  brings  others  ;  nor  do  the 
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arrivals  cease  until  a  day  comes  when  it  is  bruited  abroad  that  some 
of  the  "first  citizens"  have  revised  their  views  of  its  glorious  destiny, 
and  have  left  it  for  a  new  Eden.  The  sojourner  in  such  regions  —  he 
cannot  be  called  an  inhabitant  —  lives  in  expectation  of  the  coming 
settler  who  will  pay  him  cash  for  his  "claim,"  or  else  perhaps  he 
devotes  himself  to  discovering  a  lode  or  a  placer,  which,  if  disposed  of, 
may  put  him  in  funds  for  a  year's  spree  ;  or  again  he  may  be  a  trapper, 
perpetually  shifting  his  place  as  the  peltry  grows  scarce.  These  indi- 
cate the  respectable  callings  or  expectancies  of  the  solid  men  in  fron- 
tier life  ;  but  they  are  surrounded  by  a  larger  throng  of  men,  who  hang 
about  settlements  with  the  possible  hope  of  an  honest  El  Dorado,  but 
who  in  the  meantime,  and  until  this  shall  come,  take  to  the  surrep- 
titious borrowing  of  horses  without  leave,  or  to  the  industries  of  the 
faro-table,  or  to  the  "  road  agency,"  by  which  phrase  is  signified  the 
unlawful  collection  of  a  highway  toll  amounting  usually  to  whatever  of 
value  the  traveller  may  have  about  him.  There  are  no  superfluous 
refinements  and  gradations  in  frontier  society.  The  citizen  is  either 
"an  elegant  gentleman"  or  a  liar  and  a  horse-thief.  Yet  even  people 
of  the  latter  description  are  rarely  molested  unless  taken  in  the  actual 
practice  of  their  profession,  which  they  ply,  to  say  the  truth,  with 
such  discrimination  as  to  make  interference  with  them  difficult ;  but 
if  caught  in  the  very  act  and  overpowered,  their  fate  is  sudden  —  they 
are  "  got  rid  of." 

In  fact,  homicide  on  the  frontier,  as  compared  with  horse-stealing, 
is  a  peccadillo.  The  horse  has  a  positive  value  ;  the  thief,  a  negative 
one.  Justice  does  not  pursue  the  man  who  slays  his  fellow  in  a 
quarrel ;  but  if  it  grasps  the  stealer  of  a  purse  on  the  prairie  or  of 
a  horse  from  the  herd,  his  last  day  has  come.  Yet  he  always  has  the 
chance  of  escaping  capture,  and  of  playing  in  other  frontier  cities  the 
rdle  of  "  elegant  gentleman  "  on  his  earnings,  reimbursing  himself  in  a 
professional  way ;  and  he  may  continue  in  this  career  even  if  sus- 
pected, provided  he  does  not  ply  his  vocation  in  those  communities 
which  he  honors  with  his  presence  when  not  engaged  in  prosecuting  his 
business.  Personal  violence  is,  however,  mostly  confined  to  instances 
where  it  is  for  the  profit  of  the  aggressor.  The  traditional  free-fight 
or  killing  a  man  at  sight  is  rare,  probably  much  rarer  than  in  the 
Southwest.  Benton,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  was 
the  place  where,  according  to  the  story,  the  early  morning  visitor  at 
the  bar-room,  before  it  had  been  swept  out,  expressed  his  surprise, 
although  he  knew  the  soil  to  be  good  for  vegetables,  at  the  excellence 
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of  its  fruit,  judging  from  the  large  size  of  the  grapes  he  saw  on  the 
floor,  when  he  was  informed,  "  Stranger,  them's  eyes  !  "  —  the  results  of 
the  preceding  evening's  amusement.  Yet  in  two  visits  to  Benton  the 
writer  saw  not  the  least  sign  of  violence  even  in  amusement,  although 
he  would  be  sorry  to  have  some  Bentonians  around  his  camp  at  night 
if  the  horses  were  not  well  guarded,  or  to  meet  them  on  the  prairie 
without  sufficient  protection. 

If  a  settlement  becomes  permanent  and  prosperous,  whether  through 
commerce,  mining,  or  agriculture,  the  first  settlers  sell  out  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  cash  in  hand,  and  seek  new  domains.  There  are  men 
who  have  passed  their  manhood  in  taking  out  claims,  building  ranches, 
and  "realizing"  for  better  or  for  worse,  on  a  journey  from  Texas  to 
Montana,  sometimes  taking  in  California  by  the  way.  Very  often  the 
wife,  children,  and  stock  of  the  pilgrim  accompany  him.  Often  a  cabin 
is  put  up  and  inhabited  by  a  family,  with  a  retinue  of  cattle,  horses, 
pigs,  and  poultry  in  the  barn,  only  to  be  deserted  the  next  year  on  the 
mere  report  of  some  better  claim  to  be  found  further  on.  There 
never  seems  to  be  any  real  misery  among  these  shiftless  people. 
Their  children  grow  up  sturdy  and  ignorant,  their  stock  and  chick- 
ens multiply  as  they  journey  on.  It  may  be  a  new  stage-route  which 
gives  them  a  year's  sustenance,  such  as  it  is,  by  their  squatting  on 
good  enough  grass-land  to  be  able  to  fill  a  hay  contract.  Or  they  may 
go  to  a  point  near  which  some  new  military  post  is  about  to  be  built, 
where  they  can  raise  some  vegetables  to  sell  to  the  troops  before  the 
company  gardens  become  productive.  Or  they  may  take  out  a  claim 
on  some  really  good  spot,  where  permanent  settlers  speedily  follow 
them.  But  as  soon  as  they  can  see  flour,  bacon,  and  tobacco,  and  find 
a  little  in  the  pocket  for  whiskey  and  clothes,  sufficient  to  last  for 
a  year  ahead,  off  they  go  again,  —  not  so  much  like  gypsies,  who  will 
often  revisit  the  same  spot,  as  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  pursued  by  an 
avenging  angel,  driving  them  from  contact  with  steady  and  methodi- 
cal people.  Their  household  stuff  is  packed  in  their  "  prairie  schoon- 
ers," as  their  wagons  are  called,  and  on  they  move  by  easy  stages, 
seldom  taking  the  trouble  to  pitch  a  tent  at  night,  the  women  sleep- 
ing in  the  wagons  and  the  men  on  the  ground  beneath  them.  There 
is  plenty  of  grass  for  the  stock,  and  the  weather  is  pleasant.  There  is 
no  especial  hurry  or  worry  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  reach  somewhere, 
in  time  to  put  up  a  log  hut  and  a  shed  for  the  stock,  for  the  winter's 
shelter.  The  little  army  of  the  United  States,  spread  over  a  country 
as  large  as  the  Roman  Empire,  does  its  duty  so  well  that  there  is  only 
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occasional  danger  from  Indians  roaming  away  from  their  reservations, 
and  the  military  telegraphs  are  now  so  far  extended  that  timely  warn- 
ing is  usually  given  if  war  parties  are  out.  So  on  they  go,  day  after 
day,  while  at  night  comes  an  encampment  which  perhaps  may  be  best 
described  in  these  humorous  words  of  Captain  Derby,  in  "  Phoenixiana," 
during  a  criticism  upon  a  supposititious  performance  of  an  opera  called 
"  The  Plains  : "  — 

The  train  now  encamps.  The  unpacking  of  the  kettles  and  mess-pans,  the 
unyoking  of  the  oxen,  the  gathering  about  of  various  camp-fires,  the  frizzling  of  the 
pork,  are  so  clearly  expressed  by  the  music  that  the  most  untutored  savage  could 
readily  comprehend  it.  Indeed,  so  vivid  and  lifelike  was  the  representation  that 
a  lady  sitting  near  us  involuntarily  exclaimed  aloud  at  a  certain  passage,  "Thar, 
that  pork  's  burning  !  "  and  it  was  truly  interesting  to  watch  the  gratified  expression 
of  her  face  when,  by  a  few  notes  of  the  guitar,  the  pan  was  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  the  blazing  pork  extinguished.  This  is  followed  by  the  beautiful  aria,  "O 
marm  !  I  want  a  pancake  ;  "  followed  by  that  toucliing  recitative,  "  Shet  up,  or  I  will 
spank  you!"  To  which  succeeds  a  grand  crescendo  movement,  representing  the 
flight  of  the  child  with  the  pancake,  the  pursuit  of  the  mother,  and  the  final  arrest 
and  summary  punishment  of  the  former,  represented  by  the  rapid  and  successive 
strokes  of  the  Castanet.  The  turning-in  for  the  night  follows ;  and  the  deep  and 
stertorous  breathing  of  the  encampment  is  well  given  by  the  bassoon,  while  the 
sufferings  and  trials  of  an  unhappy  father  with  an  unpleasant  infant  are  touchingly 
set  forth  by  the  cornet  a  piston. 

Nomadic  habits,  slight  contact  with  anything  human  that  is  perma- 
nent, and  freedom  from  the  restraint  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
propinquity  of  neighbors  have  fortified  these  people  in  self-conceit. 
Although  they  will  in  a  few  months  desert  all  their  acres  for  something 
more  distant,  yet  the  traveller  who  stops  at  their  cabin  and  pays  for 
bad  food  is  required  to  "  allow  "  that  he  has  never  seen  a  finer  "  claim  " 
or  tasted  better  victuals.  In  truth,  never  was  good  food  so  spoiled. 
The  best  venison  of  the  country  is  sliced  thin,  put  on  cold  grease  in 
a  frying-pan  (they  never  think  of  first  boiling  the  grease),  and  fried 
until  it  is  as  tough  as  a  chip  and  as  full  of  grease  as  an  Englishman's 
crumpet.  Once  in  Colorado  a  request  to  have  an  egg  boiled  was  en- 
countered by  the  statement  that  "  the  lady  knew  how  to  cook  eggs  — 
she  fried  'em."  And  fried  they  were,  being  put  in  cold  lard  in  propor- 
tions of  three  of  lard  to  one  of  o.^^.  Another  "  lady,"  at  the  hint  that 
a  gridiron  might  be  used  instead  of  the  frying-pan  for  the  venison, 
seeing  an  army  officer  present,  remarked,  "  If  you  can't  eat  what  we 
eat,  you  can  go  without.  Don't  see  the  use  of  troops  anyhow.  We 
pay  for  you.     Understand  Sitting  Bull  is  going  to  Canada  to  fight 
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Fenians.  He  will  find  somebody  to  fight  there  —  never  did  here  !  " 
As  the  woman  was  paid  five  times  the  worth  of  her  victuals,  and 
as  she,  her  "  par "  and  her  "  mar "  could  not  have  remained  twelve 
hours  in  their  cabin  had  the  military  post  near  by  been  withdrawn, 
her  sarcasms  were  a  little  ill-considered.  These  much-isolated  people 
look  upon  themselves  as  Nature's  aristocracy.  Perhaps  if  Robinson 
Crusoe  were  a  king,  they  might  be  feudal  barons.  Their  social  stand- 
ing is  sustained  only  by  lack  of  neighbors.  But  on  their  own  dung- 
hill they  have  none  to  overcrow  them. 

The  occasional  traveller  who  may  have  been  told  that  there  were 
ranches  on  his  trail,  and  that  he  need  not  take  tents  or  camp  equipage 
for  cooking,  will,  if  he  be  new  to  these  people,  or  have  regard  for  his 
digestion,  find  to  his  disgust  that  during  his  stay  he  is  a  vassal  at  the 
castle  of  Giant  Despair.  He  is  alluded  to  by  his  host  as  a  "  tender- 
foot," —  a  word  which  is  supposed  to  sum  up  everything  that  is  con- 
temptible. He  may  have  scaled  Alps  or  marched  with  armies,  but  a 
"  tenderfoot "  he  will  be  in  the  estimation  of  his  host,  until  he  may  be 
forced  by  circumstances  to  live  a  hundred  miles  further  out  than  any 
one  else,  or  unless  he  learns  to  carry  food  to  his  mouth  with  his  knife. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  only  term  of  opprobrium  which  can  be  felt  by 
these  people  is  that  of  "  Missourian."  Why  this  should  be  so  con- 
strued it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  the  name  seems  to  imply  all  that  is 
worthless  and  disagreeable.  Settlers  from  Virginia  and  from  Georgia 
are  sure  on  first  acquaintance  to  inform  you  of  their  place  of  nativity 
with  a  pride  which  assumes  that  to  have  been  born  there  furnishes 
them  with  blue  blood  ;  but  the  Missourian  only  mentions  the  last 
place  he  tarried  at  on  his  journey  to  "the  setting  sun  "  as  the  spot  he 
hails  from.  Some  of  these  good  people,  particularly  those  who  left 
Missouri  during  the  war,  seem  to  forget  that  fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  that  conflict  ended.  Their  isolation  has  given  them  plenty  of 
time  and  opportunity  to  brood  over  the  wrongs  of  the  South,  with 
none  to  assuage  their  wrath  ;  and  they  are  still  as  bitter  against 
"abolitionists  "  and  "  Lincoln's  hirelings  "  as  in  the  days  when  such 
things  were. 

The  miners  and  prospectors  are  a  much  more  agreeable  class.  Their 
summer  is  passed  amid  wild  scenery  and  in  a  country  abounding  in 
game,  in  pursuit  of  a  fortune  which  may  possibly  be  attained  by  one 
among  a  hundred.  These  men  find  a  fascination  in  their  way  of  life, 
and,  though  in  the  main  unsuccessful,  continue  it  as  long  as  health  and 
age  permit.     They  pass  their  winter  in  some  town  where  they  earn 
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enough  to  purchase  an  outfit,  namely,  gunpowder,  coffee,  flour,  sugar, 
and  bacon  sufficient  for  the  summer's  campaign,  and  a  jack,  as  the 
donkey  is  called,  to  carry  the  pack.  Selecting  a  spot  for  their  centre 
of  operations,  a  small  shanty  is  soon  built,  and  the  summer  passes  with 
much  climbing,  and  much  breaking  of  rock  that  suggests  wealth,  while 
they  keep  a  keen  eye  for  game  and  preserve  a  romantic  belief  in  the 
speedy  finding  of  a  fortune.  Such  men  cordially  welcome  the  tourist, 
and  gladly  share  whatever  they  have  with  him,  excepting  blankets, 
which  every  man  is  expected  to  carry  for  himself.  They  beguile  his 
evening  by  relating  quaint  experiences,  and  hint  solemnly  of  a  spot 
where  wealth  beyond  description  can  be  found.  They  usually  work  in 
couples,  each  calling  the  other  "  pard ; "  and  very  faithful  each  pard  is 
to  his  fellow,  becoming  only  more  attached  in  case  of  sickness  or 
disaster.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  an  honest  and  manly  race,  leading  a  life 
which  brings  out  many  good  qualities,  especially  hospitality,  and,  in  in- 
jury or  illness,  even  of  a  stranger,  care,  kindness,  and  tenderness.  There 
is  no  monotony  in  their  career.  Each  day  brings  its  incidents,  greater 
or  less,  and  is  cheered  by  the  belief  that  the  bonanza  is  near  at  hand. 
Geographical  distances  are  nothing  to  them.  Fear  they  have  none. 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  couple  of  "pards"  on  foot,  driving  the 
two  jacks  which  carry  all  their  worldly  possessions,  trudging  through 
an  Indian  country,  and  informing  you,  perhaps,  in  answer  to  your  in- 
quiry, that  they  have  come  from  the  San  Juan  country  in  Southern 
Colorado,  and  are  bound  for  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  in  Northern 
Montana,  as  they  have  heard  that  gold  can  be  panned  there.  Many  of 
them  have  paced  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  as  they 
lie  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

In  gold  washings  towns  spring  up  as  rapidly  as  Leadville  has  done, 
but  the  washings  being  simply  on  the  surface  and  soon  exhausted, 
the  population  migrates  to  other  points.  The  once  populous  town  of 
Georgia,  in  the  Middle  Park  in  Colorado,  which  was  built  by  gold- 
washers,  is  still  standing,  with  its  Town  Hall,  two  theatres,  and  streets 
of  log-houses,  and  is  now  without  a  solitary  inhabitant.  Of  course  its 
Town  Hall  and  theatres  were  of  very  simple  wooden  construction, 
but  they  were  once  really  used  for  the  purposes  their  names  imply. 

In  a  new  town,  which  is  brevetted  a  "city"  as  soon  as  there  is 
more  than  one  house,  the  rumseller  follows  hard  on  the  footsteps  of 
the  settler  ;  then  comes  the  lawyer,  who  immediately  runs  as  can- 
didate for  county  offices,  foments  grievances,  and  shows  each  man 
how  he  can  get  the  better  of  his  neighbor.     If  there  be  a  military 
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post  near  by,  the  officers  are  good  game  for  him,  they  being  pecuni- 
arily responsible,  and  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  which  seem  to  be  so 
construed  as  to  enable  a  sheriff  to  arrest  a  whole  column  of  troops 
even  if  setting  out  on  a  campaign.  The  lawyer's  process  of  getting 
money  out  of  the  military  officers  is  easy  and  very  simple.  A  prac- 
titioner secures  a  witness  who  will  depose  to  anything,  perjury  being 
looked  on  more  as  a  joke  than  as  a  crime,  and  so  never  punished. 
The  action  or  suit  may  be  for  pretty  much  anything  ;  it  was,  in 
one  case,  for  the  alleged  illegal  detention  of  an  animal  which  the 
learned  judge  described  as  a  "Rhone  ox,"  further  stating  that  such 
detention  was  a  "  poenel"  offence.  But  the  unfortunate  officer  who 
obeys  the  summons,  however  ridiculous  may  be  the  cause  of  action, 
must  employ  one  of  the  horde  of  lawyers  to  defend  him,  so  that, 
whichever  way  the  suit  may  be  decided,  he  at  least  is  compelled  to 
contribute  something  to  the  support  of  the  frontier  bar.  In  the  Terri- 
tories justice  is  enforced  when  the  United  States  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict comes  on  his  circuit,  but  there  is  no  redress  or  compensation 
for  the  worry  and  expense  of  litigation.  If  damages  could  be  given 
against  the  concocter  of  the  conspiracy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  property  to  satisfy  the  claim,  and  a  hint  of  punishment  would 
only  cause  him  to  remove  to  some  other  place.  The  army  officer  on 
the  frontier  has  a  soldier's  dread  of  legal  complications,  and  may  be 
made  thoroughly  unhappy  by  suits  which  in  the  East  would  only  be 
laughed  at.  A  general  idea  of  law  is  taught  at  West  Point,  but  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  commissions  are  held  by  graduates  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  these  graduates  find  their  general  knowledge 
of  law  speedily  growing  rusty,  while  it  never  included  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  kind  of  suits  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  frontier 
pettifoggers.  With  fewer  opportunities  than  the  business  man  at  the 
East  of  knowing  the  nature  of  court  practice,  they  fall  victims  to  any 
attorney  who  brazenly  begins  a  prosecution  founded  on  his  own 
familiarity  with  legal  tricks  and  the  assumed  wrongs  of  his  client. 
Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  common  than  for  ranches  to  be  dam- 
aged and  hay  or  grain  burned  through  the  carelessness  of  emigrants, 
hunters,  or  other  people  who  have  camped  near  by,  and  on  breaking 
camp  have  left  the  camp-fire  to  take  care  of  itself  :  a  wind  springing 
up  fans  the  embers  into  sparks,  and  these  set  fire  to  the  dry  grass. 
Now,  although  troops  on  the  march  are  by  strict  orders  compelled, 
on  breaking  camp,  to  extinguish  their  fires  with  water  or  by  cover- 
ing them  with  earth,  the  ranchman  who  can  show  a  burned  fence  or 
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scorched  barn  (knowing  that  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life  he 
might  sue  anybody  else  but  an  army  officer  any  number  of  times 
without  ever  actually  recovering  damages)  immediately  finds  out 
what  military  command  has  been  within  some  miles  of  his  ranch 
during  some  days  or  weeks  before  the  fire,  and  straightway  goes  to 
a  lawyer  and  swears  that  the  fire  was  set  by  the  troops.  He  brings 
eager  witnesses  to  show  that  the  fire  travelled  just  the  requisite 
number  of  miles  in  the  requisite  number  of  days,  and  that  the  barn  or 
house,  if  burnt  up,  was  magnificent  in  all  its  appointments  and  of  pala- 
tial proportions.  Suit  is  begun  before  the  nearest  judge  for  real,  im- 
aginary, or  consequential  damages  against  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  accused  troops.  This  officer  may  know  the  charge  to  be  trumped 
up,  but  he  is  liable  to  be  arrested  and  to  have  his  property  attached  ; 
and  thus  he  is  subjected  to  such  worry  as  will  usually  induce  him  to 
submit  to  the  most  unjust  drafts  on  his  slender  purse.  If  the  writer 
has  dwelt  at  length  on  this  feature  of  frontier  life,  it  is  because  the 
abuse  is  keenly  felt  by  army  officers,  and  yet  is  hardly  suspected  at 
the  East. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  army  officer  on  the 
frontier  leads  an  idle  life.  Rarely  is  more  than  one  of  the  three  offi- 
cers of  a  company  present  with  it,  and  this  one  must  accordingly 
attend  every  day  to  all  the  company  duties.  The  other  two  officers 
may  be  detailed  on  special  service,  such  as  commissary  or  quarter- 
master's duties  (and  the  latter  in  a  new  post  will  be  no  sinecure)  or 
attendance  on  court-martial,  or  searching  where  lime  can  be  found  ; 
or  they  may  be  on  the  sick  list,  or  guarding  the  wagon-train  which 
brings  supplies  to  the  post,  or  absent  on  the  leaves  which  are  granted 
after  continuous  service.  It  is  not  infrequent  for  cavalry  to  be  six  or 
eight  months  on  a  campaign  without  seeing  a  permanent  camp,  much 
less  a  post  where  any  of  the  comforts  of  civilization  can  be  found. 
With  small  bodies  of  troops,  where  there  are  but  few  officers  to  form 
society  for  one  another,  the  life  becomes  fearfully  monotonous  and 
dreary. 

Old  posts  are  deserted  and  new  ones  built  so  frequently  that  there 
is  little  danger  of  officers  or  men  stagnating  through  idleness,  even 
were  Indian  hostilities  less  abundant.  An  appropriation  by  Congress 
for  a  new  post  does  not  represent  more  than  a  third  of  the  real  expen- 
diture. The  other  two  thirds  are  supplied  "  in  kind,"  that  is  to  say, 
by  soldier's  labor.  The  money  appropriation  is  only  expended  for 
such  things  as  the  soldiers  cannot  produce   themselves.     They  cut 
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the  timber,  run  saw-mills,  dig  drains,  make  bricks  and  mortar,  carry- 
hods,  and  plaster  the  inside  of  houses.  The  cavalry-man  is  fortunate 
if  he  can  leave  off  digging  long  enough  to  groom  his  own  horse. 
Frequently  one  man  is  detailed  to  groom,  feed,  and  take  to  water  the 
horses  of  several  of  his  comrades.  The  American  soldier  on  the 
frontier  is  certainly  a  wonderful  being.  He  is  at  most  times  a  day- 
laborer,  slouchy  in  his  bearing  and  slovenly  in  his  dress.  His  one 
good  suit  must  be  saved  for  guard  mounting,  when  his  turn  comes, 
or  for  inspection ;  and  the  nature  of  his  unmilitary  vocations  uses  up 
his  uniforms  faster  than  his  clothing  allowance  can  furnish  them. 
He  has  little  or  no  real  drill,  and  has  been  known  to  go  into  action 
without  previously  having  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  rifle.  He  has  not 
the  mien  or  bearing  of  a  soldier,  —  in  military  parlance,  is  not  well 
set  up.  He  performs  the  same  manual  labor  for  which  the  civilian 
who  works  beside  him  earns  three  times  his  wages.  The  writer  has 
seen  cavalry  recruits,  whose  company  was  ordered  to  march,  recalled 
from  the  woods,  where  they  were  employed  at  a  saw-mill  which  sup- 
plied planks  for  some  new  buildings  at  the  post,  and  where  they  had 
passed  all  their  time  since  their  arrival.  On  joining  their  command 
they  were  put  on  their  horses  for  the  first  time,  and  started  off,  armed 
with  carbines  they  had  never  fired,  on  a  march  of  over  eight  hundred 
miles.  If  the  recruit  gives  his  horse  a  sore  back,  he  will  have  to  foot 
it ;  if  he  encounters  Indians,  he  must  fight  as  best  he  can. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  —  which  is  virtually  a  breach  of  con- 
tract by  the  Government,  since  the  recruit  is  led  to  suppose  on  his 
enlistment  that  he  is  to  be  a  soldier  and  not  a  hod-carrier,  —  in  spite 
of  his  rarely  being  taught  his  profession,  or  shown  how  to  become 
skilled  in  arms  or  horsemanship,  the  American  soldier  is  subordinate, 
quick  to  obey,  ready  in  expedients,  uncomplaining,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing great  fatigue,  brave  and  trustworthy  in  action.  The  previous  lack 
of  drill  causes  much  difficulty  for  company  officers  when  in  battle,  as 
the  recruit  must  then  be  taught  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  what 
ought  to  have  been  drilled  into  him  in  camp,  where  in  fact  his  time 
has  been  spent  in  wielding  a  trowel.  But  history,  even  up  to  to-day, 
shows  that  the  knight  of  the  hod  faces  any  odds  of  position  or  num- 
bers at  the  command  of  his  officer.  If  he  dies  firing  a  carbine  in  the 
use  of  which  he  is  uninstructed  (and  even  if  he  were  skilled  in  it,  it 
would  still  be  a  weapon  inferior  to  that  of  his  savage  foe),  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  has  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  up  to  mark  his  grave.  If  he 
lives  through  the  fight,  he  will  have  become  somewhat  more  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  use  of  his  carbine,  and  in  the  next  engagement  will  do 
better  work  with  it.  The  country  feeds  him  very  well,  clothes  him 
tolerably  well,  —  if  he  can  do  his  duty  so  as  to  satisfy  his  officer,  and 
if  he  does  not  catch  inflammatory  rheumatism  from  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  he  must  be  content. 

Generally  by  the  time  a  cavalry  officer  has  reached  middle  age,  his 
exposed  life  begins  to  tell  upon  him.  The  cavalry,  being  mounted,  are 
called  upon  to  do  most  of  the  frontier  scouting.  Some  of  the  infan- 
try are  also  mounted,  especially  the  Fifth  Infantry.  Infantry  in  such 
cases  may  simply  be  classed  as  cavalry,  though  armed  with  a  better 
weapon,  —  the  long  Springfield  rifle.  Marches  in  the  middle  of 
winter  occur  only  too  often.  In  many  instances  the  troops  must 
march  with  cooked  rations  and  abstain  from  lighting  fires,  lest  the 
smoke  may  give  warning  to  the  Indians  whom  they  are  pursuing,  — 
and  this  with  the  thermometer  many  degrees  below  zero.  As  the  In- 
dian is  as  loath  as  a  bear  to  leave  his  winter  quarters,  and  little  ex- 
pects the  approach  of  his  foe,  such  expeditions  are  often  successful, 
if  a  "  blizzard "  does  not  happen  to  blow.  This  blizzard,  as  it  is 
termed  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  or  the  norther,  as  it  is  known  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texas,  is  a  strong,  piercing  wind  from  the 
north,  which  blows  for  some  three  days,  and  smites  everything  that 
is  not  under  cover.  If  the  troops  are  spared  this  blizzard,  they  may 
strike  their  wily  foe  who  has  evaded  them  all  summer,  and  punish 
him,  with  no  other  casualties  than  those  incurred  from  frozen  feet  and 
fingers,  and  in  the  fortune  of  battle.  The  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment furnishes  excellent  buffalo  overcoats  and  fur  caps,  and  men  can 
march  and  can  live  on  cold  food  in  the  middle  of  a  bitter  winter  ;  but 
when  the  blizzard  comes,  the  troops  must  seek  the  nearest  shelter, 
and  use  every  means  to  keep  themselves  alive.  In  many  instances 
their  wagons  are  broken  up  for  fuel,  as  there  are  vast  areas  on  the 
plains  where  no  timber  grows.  In  the  sudden  changes  of  station 
which  the  Government  is  forced  to  make  with  troops,  by  reason  of  the 
smallness  of  our  army,  much  suffering  is  incurred,  —  as  in  case  of 
regiments  sent,  without  halt  for  acclimation,  from  Georgia  or  Lou- 
isiana to  the  British  line.  But  after  the  troops  have  become  accli- 
matized, and  have  learned  to  be  always  prepared  for  the  coldest 
weather,  they  like  the  northwestern  climate,  which  is  certainly  very 
invigorating. 

On  occasion  of  any  military  expedition,  scouts  are  hired  to  dis- 
cover the  position  and  circumstances  of  the  "  hostiles,"  as  Indians 
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are  called,  for  attacking  whom  orders  have  been  issued.  Their  re- 
wards are  usually  regulated  by  the  importance  of  the  information 
they  bring  and  the  risks  they  have  run.  Many  of  these  men  will  do 
excellent  service,  and  sometimes  in  a  modest  way.  Many  more,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  \\q  perdu  until  their  rations  are  consumed,  and  then 
come  back  with  some  startling  but  highly  untrue  information.  They 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  not  too  good  to  burn  the  grass,  to  efface 
the  trail  of  the  enormous  body  of  Indians  they  pretended  to  have 
seen.  These  men  usually  don  a  costume  like  that  of  the  hero  of  a 
dime  novel.  They  wear  long  hair,  occasionally  neatly  bound  up  into 
a  queue  with  a  snake-skin.  Sometimes  they  cut  out  the  roof  of 
their  sombrero,  to  permit  their  flowing  topknots  to  wave  forth  like 
feathers.  They  use  much  of  the  Indian's  ornament,  often  adorning 
themselves  by  sewing  elk-teeth  on  their  garments  ;  they  also  im- 
itate some  of  the  least  excusable  customs  of  the  savage.  All  of  them 
endeavor  to  adopt  some  prefix  to  their  name.  A  Mr.  Johnson,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Yellowstone,  acquired  the  soiibriqiLct  of  Liver- 
eating  Johnson,  by  eating  and  pretending  to  prefer  his  portion  of 
liver  in  an  uncooked  condition  ;  and  he  was  as  well  satisfied  with  this 
name  and  the  notoriety  it  implied  as  are  Indians  with  their  zoological 
titles. 

"  Squaw-man  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  white  man  who  has  married 
one  or  more  Indian  wives,  and  been  regularly  adopted  by  their  tribe 
with  whom  he  lives.  With  the  exception  of  being  of  occasional  use 
as  an  interpreter,  he  is  an  utterly  worthless  person.  He  has  com- 
pletely left  his  own  race  and  taken  to  the  ways  of  the  savage,  and  is 
equally  despised  by  the  whites  and  by  his  adopted  brethren.  Many 
of  the  woodcutters  who  supply  fuel  to  steamboats  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri marry,  or  rather  buy,  Indian  wives  ;  but  they  do  not  form  part 
of  the  tribal  family,  as  does  the  "squaw-man."  Often  it  is  policy  for 
them  to  take  wives  from  tribes  which  are  dangerous  to  their  safety. 
A  wife  insures  protection  from  the  depredations  of  her  tribe ;  and 
when  her  lord  and  master  is  tired  of  her,  or  wishes  to  form  other  busi- 
ness relations,  he  simply  tells  her  and  her  progeny  to  go  home.  These 
men  have  the  reputation  of  being  most  active  agents  in  supplying 
ammunition  to  the  Indians. 

At  the  border  of  the  British  possessions,  sometimes  on  our  side 
and  sometimes  to  the  north,  are  several  thousands  of  half-breeds  who 
seem  descended  from  French  and  Scotch  fathers.  They  speak  Cree 
and  some  of  the  other  Indian  tongues,  but  customarily  use  a  French 
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patois  which  is  easily  understood.  Their  government  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  old  patriarchal  system.  They  are  strict  Catholics,  and 
are  duly  married  by  a  priest,  who  makes  occasional  visits  to  them, 
and  insists  upon  legally  uniting  in  wedlock  such  couples  as  he  thinks 
have  proved  this  ceremony  to  be  necessary.  They  lead  a  nomadic 
life,  trading  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  supplying  the  latter 
with  ammunition,  subsisting  mostly  on  game  and  buffalo.  The  latter 
they  make  up  into  pemmican,  —  a  large  bundle  of  finely  chopped  fat 
and  lean,  seasoned  with  wild  herbs,  and  tightly  wrapped  up  in  buffalo 
hide.  This  they  sell,  or  keep  for  winter  use.  They  travel  in  curious 
one-horse  carts,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  little  or  no  iron  is  used,  the 
pinning  being  done  with  wood,  and  the  wheels  bound  together  with 
thongs  of  green  buffalo-hide,  which  shrink  as  they  dry.  As  these 
carts  will  float  in  water,  an  unfordable  stream  can  be  crossed  by  swim- 
ming the  horses  attached  to  the  shafts.  These  people  always  camp 
with  their  carts  in  a  circle,  the  shafts  towards  the  centre,  and  the 
carts  prove  an  effective  barricade  against  any  enemy  without  cannon. 
Their  stock  is  corralled  every  night  inside  the  circle.  These  half- 
breeds  must  be  classed  more  as  Indians  than  as  whites,  as  their  ac- 
tions, habits,  and  beliefs  are  inherited  more  from  their  mothers  than 
from  their  fathers. 

A  great  and  always  remunerative  pursuit  on  the  frontier  is  that  of 
cattle-raising.  A  well- selected  range,  near  streams  which  do  not  dry 
up  in  summer,  and  with  timber,  or  such  undulations  of  the  ground  as 
would  afford  shelter  for  the  beasts  from  the  worst  winter's  winds,  to- 
gether with  a  small  capital,  and  reasonable  care  and  exertion,  will  in 
a  few  years  produce  a  fortune,  —  and  not  only  a  fortune,  but  robust 
health  for  the  herder.  The  season  when  he  is  away  from  his  cabin, 
herding  up  his  cattle,  is  mild  enough  to  allow  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
He  is  not  compelled,  like  the  Soldier,  at  times  to  endure  the  blizzard  or 
to  sleep  in  the  snow.  Many  young  men  engaged  in  cattle-raising  are 
of  excellent  education  and  social  position,  and  very  much  attached 
to  the  life  they  lead  ;  and  well  they  may  be,  as  it  gives  them  all  the 
pleasure  the  frontier  can  afford,  with  no  more  hardship  than  is  good 
for  them.  Choosing  congenial  companions,  they  build  a  comfortable 
ranch,  stock  it  well  with  books,  and  employ  men  to  assist  in  the 
rougher  duties,  either  by  hiring  them  with  fixed  wages  or  giving  them 
an  interest  in  the  herd.  The  day  is  passed  in  the  saddle,  the  even- 
ing before  a  crackling  wood-fire.  The  only  time  when  great  exertion 
is  necessary  is  during  the  "  roundings  up  ; "  then  their  whole  prop- 
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erty  in  cattle  must  be  brought  together,  the  young  calves  branded, 
and  the  brands  of  their  parents  retouched  if  effaced.  There  is  no 
animal  near  by  powerful  enough  to  destroy  cattle,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  their  yearly  increase.  The  Indians  may  kill  one  now 
and  then  for  food,  but  cannot  drive  them  off,  as  their  movement  is  too 
slow.     Cattle-stealing  is  not  so  easy  as  horse-stealing. 

All  these  frontier  folk  eat,  drink,  and  live,  and  after  their  manner 
enjoy  life.  We  can  perceive  that  they  have  occasional  hardships, 
but  they  have  pleasures  which  may  not  be  so  easily  understood  by 
people  who  live  in  comfortable  houses,  and  drive  in  well-hung  and 
well-cushioned  carriages,  or  walk  paved  streets.  A  life  in  the  open 
air,  freedom  from  restraint,  and  a  vigorous  appetite,  generally  finding 
a  hearty  meal  to  satisfy  it,  make  difficult  a  return  to  the  humdrum  of 
steady  work  and  comparative  respectability.  They  have  their  place 
in  the  drama  of  our  national  life,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  their  pur- 
suits and  character  must  be  recognized  and  studied  by  any  one  who 
would  comprehend  our  great  Western  country. 

George  Booth. 
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NOWHERE  has  the  career  of  the  recent  Prime  Minister  of  Eng. 
land  excited  deeper  interest  than  in  Germany,  where  he  is  a 
great  favorite,  and  has  had  much  written  about  him.  Mr.  Brandes' 
work  is  a  careful  analysis  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  literary  and  political 
character,  written  when  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
and  presenting  it  in  a  very  favorable  light.  In  the  Introduction  he 
says  :  — 

"  It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  apply  a  literary-critical  method  to  the  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  The  study  of  the  statesman,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  through  the 
novelist,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  is  attractive  to  me.  .  .  .  Lord  Beaconsfield's  writings 
have  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  conscientious  study  unbiassed  by  party  spirit. 
The  portrait  of  the  author  has  been  painted  in  turn  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  — polit- 
ical foes  and  political  friends,  —  and  hate  or  partisanship  has  mingled  the  colors. 
To  me  Disraeli  is  neither  an  object  of  admiration  nor  dislike,  but  simply  a  highly 
original  and  interesting  character." 

One  part  of  his  work  the  author  has  done  fairly  well.  His  criticism 
of  Disraeli's  novels  is  thorough  and  valuable,  perhaps  more  so  than  any 
other  which  has  yet  appeared  ;  and  although  he  occasionally  finds  in 
certain  passages  a  profound  meaning  which  their  author  probably 
never  thought  of,  he  is  certainly  right  in  seeking  in  all  of  them,  and 
particularly  in  "  Coningsby,"  "  Sybil,"  and  "  Tancred,"  for  the  expla- 
nation of  much  of  the  statesman's  political  conduct.  But  to  draw 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  political  character  correctly,  it  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  have  something  like  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  chief 
events  and  principal  actors  in  English  politics  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  this  Mr.  Brandes  is  very  far  indeed  from  possessing. 
The  book  swarms  with  blunders,  often,  indeed,  of  a  trivial  character, 
but  at  times,  unfortunately,  of  great  importance.  The  narrative  is 
usually  as  unfair  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  could  have  made  it,  and 
the  characters  of  almost  all  his  opponents  —  particularly  of  Sir  Robert 

^  Lord  Ikaconsficld.  A  Study.  By  George  Brandes.  Authorized  translation  by  Mrs. 
George  Sturge.    New  York  :  Scribners,  iS8o. 
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Peel  —  are  unjustly  drawn.  Thus  we  are  told  of  Peel,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  "  that  it  was  not  his  strong  point  to  discern  ability  before 
it  had  been  discerned  by  all  the  world."  Hitherto  even  Peel's  enemies 
have  conceded  that  it  was  in  this  very  power  that  he  surpassed  all 
other  English  statesmen  of  recent  times. 

"  When  Canning,"  says  Mr.  Brandes,  "  to  whom  Peel  had  always 
been  united  by  personal  friendship,  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1827,  and  exchanged  the  pre- 
vious Metternich-like  policy  of  Great  Britain  for  a  new  and  manly  one, 
which  was  crowned  by  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  took  the  applause 
of  enlightened  Europe,  Peel  deserted  him,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  ignoble  opposition  against  Canning  which  hastened  his 
death." 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  sentence  so  full  of  blunders 
and  so  grossly  unjust.  There  is  hardly  a  statement  in  it  which  is 
correct.  For  instance,  Mr.  Brandes  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  Canning  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  five 
years,  and  that  it  was  in  1822,  and  not  in  1827,  that  he  exchanged  the 
"  Metternich-like  policy "  for  a  new  one.  But  this  is  trivial.  The 
two  important  errors  are,  first,  that  there  had  never  been  any  par- 
ticular personal  friendship  between  Canning  and  Peel ;  they  belonged 
to  different  and  in  some  degree  to  hostile  sections  of  the  Tory  party. 
Secondly,  although  we  think  Peel's  resignation,  on  Canning's  ap- 
pointment to  the  premiership,  was  unjustifiable,  yet  he  gave  very 
plausible  reasons  for  it,  and  Canning  especially  acquitted  him  of  act- 
ing from  other  than  honorable  motives,  and  disclaimed  any  right  to 
complain  of  his  conduct,  while  Peel  carefully  abstained  from  joining 
in  that  bitter  opposition  which  undoubtedly  did  hasten  the  great 
statesman's  death.  The  two  chief  offenders  in  that  unscrupulous  and 
cruel  combination  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Earl  Grey, 
whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  left  a  permanent  cloud  on  their 
characters. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  injustice  done  to  Peel.  We  are  told, 
in  speaking  of  his  carrying,  when  in  office,  measures  which  he  pre- 
viously had  opposed,  that  *'  this  had  been  the  case  with  the  measures 
introduced  year  after  year,  in  vain,  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  barbarous  penal  laws,  which  Peel,  as  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,  had  always  opposed  as  philosophic,  sentimental  inno- 
vations." Romilly  died  in  181 8.  Peel,  although  he  had  before  held 
subordinate  offices  in  which  he  had  no  voice  in  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment,  did  not  enter  the  Cabinet  till  1822  ;  and  soon  after,  as  Home 
Secretary,  he  co-operated  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  ameliorating 
the  Criminal  Code.  He  did  not  become  leader  of  the  "  Conservatives  " 
(a  name,  by  the  way,  then  unknown)  until  1828. 

These  are  merely  examples  of  erroneous  and  unfair  assertions  which 
are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page.  We  might  quote  a  score 
which  are  just  as  bad.  Lord  Melbourne,  for  instance,  is  said  in  the 
first  year  of  his  premiership  to  have  become  an  object  of  contempt; 
Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  is  described  as  feeble ;  Mr.  Bright's 
somewhat  brutal  sneer  at  Lord  Beaconsfield  —  that  he  was  a  foreigner 
without  a  drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veins  —  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  never  descends  to  personalities  ;  and  the  ac- 
counts given  of  all  political  events  seem  only  made  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  each  occasion  to  any  of  his  rivals. 
This  sort  of  writing  certainly  detracts  from  his  Lordship's  fame.  If 
Peel,  Palmerston,  Russell,  Clarendon,  and  Gladstone  were  such  dull 
and  incompetent  men  as  Mr.  Brandes  seems  to  imply  that  they  were, 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  career  loses  a  large  share  of  its  marvellous  qual- 
ities. It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  apology  or  vindication  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  based  on  such  historical  statements,  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  The  author  fails,  too,  to  see  the  radical  defect  in  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  character  and  career  ;  namely,  the  lack  of  a  moral 
element  in  it, — of  any  apparent  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  This, 
however,  in  the  native  of  a  country  which  supports  and  implicitly  fol- 
lows Prince  Bismarck  is  not  unnatural.  The  principal  defects  which 
Mr,  Brandes  seems  to  find  in  his  hero  are  that  he  is  "  unscientific  "  in 
his  religious  views,  and  that  he  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  unquestionably  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and 
such  a  career  as  his,  which  even  in  France  during  the  revolutionary 
era  would  have  been  remarkable,  in  a  country  like  England  is  simply 
marvellous.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should  possess  a  strong 
fascination  for  that  large  portion  of  mankind  which  worships  ability 
and  success,  and  should  tempt  even  conscientious  people  to  overlook 
much  in  it  which  the  loosest  principles  of  political  morality  will  find 
it  impossible  to  justify  or  greatly  to  extenuate.  There  is  much,  too, 
in  his  history  to  excite  sympathy.  Sprung  from  an  ancient  and  deeply 
interesting,  but,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  and  youth,  a  hated  race,  he 
found  his  lot  cast  in  a  country  and  among  a  people  with  whose  tradi- 
tions and  characteristics  he  had  little  in  common.  Conscious  of 
great  talents  and  consumed  with  ambition,  not  only  was  his  blood 
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against  him,  but  all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  seemed 
.  to  render  the  great  political  career,  which  from  boyhood  was  his 
burning  desire,  absolutely  impossible  to  him,  in  an  aristocratic 
country  where  even  Pitt  and  Canning,  though  gentlemen  of  honor- 
able family  and  pure  English  blood,  had  found  lack  of  high  connec- 
tion so  difficult  an  obstacle  to  overcome.  His  father,  though  a  man 
of  culture  and  of  considerable  literary  reputation,  was  a  recluse,  whose 
name  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  in  the  social  history  of 
the  time  ;  and,  though  possessed  of  a  competence,  could  leave  his  son 
but  little  fortune,  nor  does  he  even  seem  to  have  been  able  to  give 
him  the  great  advantages  of  a  public  school  and  university  education. 
After  passing  some  time  at  private  schools,  the  lad  was  placed  in  an 
attorney's  office.  Even  when  he  achieved  his  first  literary  success, 
his  position  was  rather  an  equivocal  one.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a 
favorite  in  society ;  but  the  society,  we  imagine,  was  hardly  what  the 
frequenters  of  the  Traveller's  and  of  White's  would  have  regarded  as 
bon  ton.  The  only  well-known  circle  in  which,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
his  name  appears,  was  that  assembled  at  Lady  Blessington's,  —  a  sec- 
ond-rate and  frivolous  Holland  House,  His  first  political  endeavors 
brought  him  notoriety,  but  little  desirable  reputation.  His  first 
effort  in  Parliament  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  a  miserable  failure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  often  chafed  under  the  burdens  of  social 
prejudice  which  kept  him  down,  and  felt  many  bitter  pangs  at  the 
too  threatening  prospect  of  failure.  In  his  novel  of  the  "  Young 
Duke,"  written  in  1829,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
speaks  of  the  torture  which  an  ambitious  man  experiences  from  the 
suspicion  haunting  him  in  obscurity,  that  he  will  never  achieve  suc- 
cess or  find  his  abilities  recognized,  as  being  greater  than  that  which 
the  wheel  or  the  rack  can  supposably  produce.  With  unrecognized 
or  struggling  genius  — with  Burke,  shut  out  from  the  Cabinet  by  dull 
Rockinghams  and  Portlands ;  with  Canning,  kept  down  by  Tory 
bigotry  and  Whig  exclusiveness  —  he  shows  in  his  works  a  warm  and 
kindred  sympathy.  A  career  of  steady  and  uncheckered  success,  like 
Peel's  or  Gladstone's,  excites  in  him  feelings  near  akm  to  hatred. 

Although  possessing  (until  his  marriage  in  1839)  but  a  very  pre- 
carious income,  and  deeply  in  debt,  he  turned  away  with  contempt 
from  the  professions  and  from  any  remunerative  occupation,  cherish- 
ing the  set  resolve  to  get  into  Parliament.  Thus,  belonging  to  a  race 
without  a  country,  fettered  by  want  of  wealth  and  connection,  yet 
determined  to  succeed,  he  started  forth  in  his  career  as  a  free  lance. 
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fighting  for  fortune,  and  in  his  political  battles  neither  giving  nor 
expecting  quarter.  He  early  became  satisfied  that  his  great  powers  of 
sarcasm  and  invective  were  his  most  formidable  weapons,  and  he 
used  them  without  scruple  and  without  mercy. 

Ordinary  humdrum  political  questions  have  never  had  any  attrac- 
tion for  him.  It  is  probable  that  on  many  of  those  which  have  deeply 
stirred  England  —  as,  for  instance,  the  Corn  Laws  —  he  had  no  settled 
opinions  whatever,  and  he  took  no  interest  in  them  outside  of  their 
influence  on  his  own  fortunes.  But  he  has  always  had,  if  not  political 
convictions,  certain  political  predilections  and  theories  from  which  he 
has  never  swerved.  He  disliked  and  despised  the  Whig  principles  of 
government.  His  tastes  and  disposition  attracted  him  to  a  strong 
monarchy ;  and  he  obtained  from  Bolingbroke,  whom  of  all  English 
statesmen  he  most  closely  resembles,  certain  doctrines  as  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  and  personal  government  by  the  sovereign, 
which  he  has  ever  adhered  to.  Thus  he  has  always  believed  that  the 
royal  prerogatives  might  be  restored  to  their  pristine  efficiency,  and 
the  hated  Whigs  and  middle  classes  might  be  excluded  from  power 
by  a  combination  between  the  Tories  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  — 
a  belief  which  he  has  proved  of  late  years  not  to  be  altogether  without 
foundation.  His  first  efforts,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  a  Radical  by  the  aid  of  the  Tories,  and  the  half  sympathy  which  he 
showed  with  Chartism  after  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
not  so  inconsistent  and  contradictory  as  they  appeared  to  be  to  that 
generation. 

Another  feeling  which  has  greatly  influenced  him  through  life  has 
been  his  honorable  attachment  to  his  race,  and  his  intense  faith  in  its 
origin  and  destiny.  These  were  sympathies  which,  when  he  first  be- 
gan to  write,  it  was  wisest  to  conceal,  although  "  Alroy"  is  a  Hebrew 
romance  ;  but  afterwards,  in  "  Coningsby,"  in  "  Tancred,"  and  in  the 
"  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,"  as  well  as  in  his  first  speech  on 
the  Jewish  disabilities,  his  theories  are  boldly  asserted  to  the  effect 
that  the  Jews  are  the  sacred  people,  that  the  Crucifixion  was  a  fore- 
ordained sacrifice  in  which  the  actors  were  as  necessary  as  the  victim, 
and  that  Christianity  is  only  a  development  of  Judaism  suited  to  the 
Gentiles.  Throughout  his  career,  his  Oriental  origin,  feelings,  and 
tastes  have  always  been  apparent.  His  novels  are  full  of  turgid 
language  and  of  extravagant  and  far-fetched  imagery.  He  delights 
in  surprises  and  scenic  effects.  His  dislike  of  the  commonplace,  his 
love   of  display,  of  great  titles   and  lavish  magnificence,  —  common 
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alike  to  the  "  Young  Duke,"  written  in  his  youth,  and  to  "  Lothair," 
written  late  in  life,  when  he  had  achieved  the  highest  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess and  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  public  men  in  Europe,  — 
his  partiality  for  aristocracy  and  for  everything  that  gives  a  romantic 
variety  to  life,  his  oracular  and  paradoxical  assertions,  with  which  he 
has  delighted  to  startle  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  fondness  for 
extremes,  are  all  Oriental  in  character.  Such  a  man  is  a  monarchist 
as  a  matter  of  course.  If  he  ever  feels  kindly  towards  Republicanism, 
it  is  when  it  takes  the  form  of  extreme  Democracy,  —  of  Chartism  or 
Jacobinism. 

The  road  he  marked  out  for  himself  led  to  success,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  always  uses  that  word ;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  only 
in  consequence  of  an  unforeseen  and  unprecedented  political  con- 
juncture did  this  success  become  possible.  In  1841  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  became  Prime  Minister,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  ;  and  in  selecting  his  colleagues  he  omitted 
the  brilliant  novelist  and  satirist  who  had  theretofore  been  his  flatterer, 
—  not,  as  Mr,  Brandes  thinks,  because  he  could  not  detect  talent  in 
him  as  well  as  in  Gladstone  and  Herbert,  Lord  Lincoln  and  Lord 
Dalhousie,  but  because  he  disliked  the  man  and  dreaded  his  extreme 
and  paradoxical  opinions  ;  in  fact,  because  he  regarded  him  as  an  un- 
principled adventurer.  Nor  did  the  steady  support  which  Disraeli 
gave  to  the  Government  for  three  years  change  the  attitude  of  the 
Premier  towards  him.  This  neglect,  doubtless,  barbed  the  arrows 
when,  a  year  later,  Disraeli  began  his  fierce  attacks  on  Peel. 
But  this  feeling  towards  Disraeli  was  not  then  confined  to  the 
Minister  ;  it  was  common  to  all  parties  and  classes  in  Parliament, 
except  a  few  intimate  friends,  most  of  whom  were  leaders  in  the 
"  Young  England  "  movement,  who  had  been  brought  within  the  spell 
of  Disraeli's  personal  influence.  When,  however,  the  breach  between 
Peel  and  the  great  majority  of  his  party  took  place  in  1846,  so  firmly 
had  that  statesman  united  the  political  ability  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  himself,  that,  except  the  late  Lord  Derby  (a  peer,  and  a  de- 
serter from  the  Whigs),  there  was  no  one  left  except  Disraeli  capable 
of  leading  the  Protectionists,  and  he  became  absolutely  essential  to 
them.  Even  then  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  a  few 
friends  like  Lord  George  Bentinck  overcame  the  dislike  with  which 
the  country  gentlemen  regarded  him,  and  procured  for  him  a  recogni- 
tion. These  feelings  Lord  Derby  himself  shared  for  many  years  ;  and 
so  late  as  185 1,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  accepted  his  overtures  and  con- 
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sented  to  serve  in  a  conservative  ministry,  Mr.  Disraeli  would  probably 
not  have  become  the  great  party  leader  which  he  has  been  for  thirty 
years  past,  but  would  have  remained,  like  Brougham  and  Roebuck,  a 
Parliamentary  Ishmaelite,  feared  by  both  parties  and  trusted  by  neither. 
Once,  however,  having  attained  the  position  of  leader,  his  great  ability 
as  a  tactician,  his  patience,  his  deep  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  daily 
increasing  acquaintance  with  the  House  of  Commons  gave  him  that 
ascendancy  to  which  ever  since  his  party,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  has 
submitted.  After  Peel's  resignation  he  softened  the  worst  features 
of  his  style  of  debating,  studied  more  carefully  the  tastes  of  his 
audience,  and  became,  except  when  he  made  long  speeches,  a  great 
favorite  in  the  House  which  had  at  first  refused  him  a  hearing. 

His  success  was  not  undeserved.  As  Mr.  Brandes  justly  says,  he 
is  "  a  great  example  of  the  steady  perseverance  of  genius.  He  under- 
stands the  art  of  striving  and  waiting.  Few  men  have  sustained  so 
long  a  series  of  defeats,  so  much  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  have 
been  so  undaunted  by  disaster  and  misfortune,"  And  he  has  like- 
wise proved  that  he  is  not  only  a  great  party  leader,  but  that  he  has 
many  great  qualities  as  a  statesman,  which  there  is  now  danger  that 
he  will  not  get  full  credit  for.  He  is  certainly  the  most  original  of 
all  contemporaneous  English  statesmen,  the  one  who  is  least  tram- 
melled by  precedent,  and  who  is  least  narrowed  by  the  national 
insularity.  His  Indian  policy  shows  this.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
Afghan  war,  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  unjustifia- 
ble, but  to  that  policy  towards  India  of  which  the  principal  features 
have  been  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  creation  of  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  and  the  summoning  of  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Oriental  mind  gave  him  just  those  qualities  for  govern- 
ing India  which  an  unimaginative  people  like  the  English  usually 
lack,  —  the  capacity  of  perceiving  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
the  races  which  occupy  the  Indian  peninsula  and  the  European 
subjects  of  the  English  Crown,  and  how  much  a  really  just  govern- 
ment of  an  alien  race  may  fall  short  of  excellence,  by  failing  to  be 
sympathetic  as  well  as  just,  and  to  attach  the  subject  people  to  their 
foreign  rulers  by  bonds  of  affection  as  well  as  of  self-interest.  The 
aim  of  his  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  Hindu  feel  that  his 
fealty  was  not  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  Empress  and 
Suzerain  of  India,  and  that  the  national  character  of  the  country  was 
preserved  and  strengthened  by  the  English  dominion  ;  and  we  imagine 
that  he  understood  intuitively  the  Indian  character  better  than  any 
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other  English  statesman  who  had  never  been  there,  or  even  than  able 
and  hard-headed  Indian  statesmen,  who  themselves  despised  all  senti- 
ment and  pageantry,  and  could  not  understand  why  all  other  people 
did  not  despise  them  equally.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  method  of  con- 
ciliating India  may  fail,  but  it  would  seem  at  first  blush  to  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  Mr.  Bright's  method,  —  which  is  to  call  the 
Hindus  barbarians,  and  to  express  horror  at  the  idea  of  employing 
Indian  troops  in  European  wars.  It  is  a  very  characteristic  circum- 
stance that  his  Indian  policy,  in  the  respects  we  have  mentioned,  has 
been  opposed  in  Parliament  solely  on  English  grounds  and  as  it  af- 
fected Great  Britain,  without  any  further  reference  to  Indian  opinion 
than  the  assumption  that,  as  matter  of  course,  it  must  be  the  same 
as  English  opinion.  The  Asiatic  Empire  of  England  has  certainly 
deeply  touched  Lord  Beaconsfield's  imagination,  and  he  may,  as  his 
English  opponents  charge,  give  it  an  importance  and  attention  which 
are  exaggerated  and  unwise.  All  his  Eastern  policy  has  been  di- 
rected towards  strengthening  and  extending  it  ;  and  the  Afghan  war, 
the  convention  for  the  protection  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  inchoate 
negotiations  with  Persia  in  regard  to  Herat,  look  as  if  he  had  even 
dreamed  of  making  the  Mediterranean  its  western  boundary. 

Had  Lord  Beaconsfield  dissolved  Parliament  in  1878  he  would  prob- 
ably have  kept  a  majority,  —  and  he  himself  certainly  fully  expected 
one  at  the  recent  elections.  The  question  why  he  was  disappointed, 
and  why  the  conservative  defeat  was  so  overwhelming,  is  not  entirely 
answered  by  reference  to  the  wide-spread  commercial  and  agricultural 
distress,  the  unpopularity  of  the  Afghan  and  Zulu  wars,  the  alienation 
of  the  High-Church  party,  the  fanatical  animosity  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  the  angry  disappointment  of  the  farmers.  The  combination  of 
circumstances  which  gave  the  Conservatives  their  majority  in  1874 
was  unusual,  if  not  abnormal.  But,  deeper  than  all  this.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  a  radical  defect  which  would  make  the  success  of  a 
statesman  in  any  free  country  uncertain.  The  role  which  he  has 
seemed  most  anxious  to  play  was  that  of  Lord  Palmerston,  —  to  become 
like  him,  the  embodiment  of  the  national  pride  and  of  the  average 
national  conservatism.  But  eminent  as  were  Lord  Palmerston's 
abilities,  unrivalled  as  was  his  experience,  and  consummate  as  was  his 
tact,  his  great  power  as  a  statesman  lay  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  which,  as  Mr.  Justin  Macarthy  says,  resembled  an  instinct. 
This  is  the  very  knowledge  of  all  others  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
lacks.     Had  he  possessed  it,  even  to  a  small  degree,  he  would  not 
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have  treated  with  indifference  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  or  have 
admitted,  with  cynical  frankness,  that  the  Afghan  war  was  prosecuted 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  "  a  scientific  frontier."  The  result  has 
been  that,  while  Lord  Palmerston  gained  in  his  old  age  the  good-will 
and  confidence  of  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and  when  he  dis- 
solved Parliament,  after  six  years  of  office,  increased  his  majority  from 
twenty  to  eighty,  Lord  Beaconsfield  seems  to  have  inspired  feelings 
varying  from  bitter  hatred  to  unexpressed  distrust  ;  and  a  dissolution 
has  left  his  party  weaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  it  has  been 
since  the  Parliament  of  1832. 


THE   LABOR   PROBLEM. 

A   STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION   FROM  THE  LABOR- 
REFORM    SIDE. 

Note.  —  The  doctrines  advanced  in  this  article  appear  to  us  wholly  erroneous,  and  the 
arguments  seem  easily  susceptible  of  refutation.  We  have,  however,  seen  fit  to  publish 
the  paper,  because  the  gravity  of  the  subject  discussed  cannot  be  denied,  and  a  clear  and 
definite  statement  of  the  position  of  the  so-called  "laboring  class"  is  indispensable  to  any 
intelligent  exposition  of  the  other  side  of  the  controversy.  This  writer  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  earnestness  and  lucidity  in  style,  of  sincerity,  and  of  an  intention  to  be  fair  and  moderate. 
What  he  has  to  say  is  interesting  if  not  convincing.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  fact  of  our 
entire  disagreement  with  him,  it  seems  right  to  give  him  room  to  plead  his  cause. 

The  Editors. 

^  I  ^HE  largest  word  in  human  speech  is  Life.  The  greatest  earthly 
-^  good  we  know  is  to  be  alive.  Without  this  good  there  can  be 
no  other  good  for  us.  The  dead  are  the  gone  out.  They  cannot  even 
be  ;  much  more  they  cannot  think,  or  feel,  or  act,  or  have.  Hence  to 
every  true  soul,  life  is  priceless. 

As  human  life  is  the  most  precious  earthly  possession,  so  the  first 
of  human  duties  is  to  that  life,  —  to  nourish,  protect,  and  unfold  it. 
And  the  things  which  make  the  most  for  life, — these  are  the  most 
precious  things. 

The  things  which  nourish  and  sustain  life,  —  a  sufficiency  of  these 
is  a  living.  Without  a  living,  the  living  would  cease  to  live.  A  living, 
therefore,  is  the  first  necessity  of  our  existence.  Hence,  as  the  having 
of  any  powers  depends  upon  our  being  alive,  so  the  exercise  of  all  our 
powers  must  centre  upon  the  getting  a  living.  This  getting  a  living, 
then,  is  the  bottom  fact  in  human  effort,  by  which  every  other  form 
of  human  activity  is  controlled. 

A  living  can  be  gotten  only  by  human  labor.  The  very  shape  and 
order  of  things  on  the  earth  are  such  as  to  coerce  man  to  labor  that 
he  may  live.  The  only  way  of  triumph  over  Nature  is  by  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  Nature  from  this  beginning.  The  Labor  Problem  is, 
therefore,  the  Life  Problem  of  man,  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
society. 
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Our  nation  has  started  "  a  new  order  of  ages,"  as  she  herself  pro- 
claims in  those  very  words  set  upon  her  great  national  seal.  "  A  new 
order  of  ages  "  means  a  new  order  of  society  from  "  turret  to  founda- 
tion stone." 

As  the  foundation  and  framework  of  her  "  new  order,"  our  nation 
established  political  freedom  in  a  republic  of  democracies,  and  began 
her  great  career.  But  soon  Slavery  —  the  crudest  form  of  the  Labor 
Problem — erected  its  hideous  front  across  her  path,  with  full  intent 
to  devour  the  "  new  order."  At  what  cost  the  monster  was  slain  and 
the  pathway  cleared,  we  all  know  full  well. 

But  scarcely  could  the  nation  take  breath,  before  there  arose 
throughout  all  the  land  a  far  more  intricate  and  difficult  form  of  the 
same  great  problem,  namely,  the  Wage-Labor  Problem.  This  is  a 
question  woven  through  and  through  the  whole  fabric  of  modern 
society  in  all  the  civilized  world.  What  attitude  will  our  nation  take 
towards  this  problem  } 

In  the  largest  view  the  Labor  Problem  is  at  once  local  and  world- 
wide,—  is  for  neighborhood,  for  nation,  and  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  globe.  This  larger  view  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  present. 
We  must  spell  syllables  before  we  can  parse  sentences.  But,  in  pass- 
ing, I  will  say  that  doubtless  the  Labor  Problem  cannot  be  settled 
finally  anywhere  until  it  is  righteously  settled  everywhere ;  that 
plainly  God  has  so  grained  the  brotherhood  of  man  into  the  whole 
substance  and  structure  of  the  race,  that  not  any  people  can  be  long 
at  peace  which  forgets  any  brother  in  any  place,  —  yea,  that  the  deep- 
est condition  for  the  permanent  comfort  of  every  superior  people  is 
the  struggle  with  might  and  main  to  lift  all  lowlier  ones  up  to  their 
own  higher  achievements.  America  cannot  save  herself  from  being 
dragged  down  to  China's  low  level  unless  she  shall  succeed,  at  every 
hazard  and  at  whatever  cost,  in  lifting  China  up  to  her  own  lofty 
heights.  The  oceans  are  all  on  a  level  ;  God  has  ordained  it  so  to  be. 
And  he  has  equally  ordained  it  that  the  races  of  men  shall  be  on  a 
level.  The  oceans  and  seas  of  human  peoples  cannot  stand  on  a  slant 
from  the  heights  of  American  freedom  to  the  depths  of  Asiatic  des- 
potism. Level  it  up  or  level  it  down,  —  level  God  wills  it  to  be.  He 
will  drown  out  the  New  England  town-meeting  with  the  world's  base 
barbarisms  unless  the  New  England  town-meeting  penetrates  into 
every  village  on  the  globe. 

I  come  now  to  what  i^the  real  question  immediately  before  the 
American  people,  —  the  local  Labor  Problem.     In  this  problem  there 
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are  three  elements,  —  the  Land,  the  People,  and  the  Products  of  their 
labor.  But  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the  People ;  and  the  life  in  the 
root  is  human  nature.  In  human  nature  we  find  a  disposition  com- 
mon to  all,  but  powers  and  capacities  for  effective  work  which  are 
very  diverse.  But  all  these  diversities  clearly  group  themselves  into 
three  classes  of  persons  :  — 

1.  Those  who  work  best  alone,  as  the  small  farmer  on  his  little 
farm. 

2.  Those  who  can  work  best  together  under  an  overseer. 

3.  Those  who  have  a  special  power  of  control,  and  are  capable  of 
that  noblest  of  all  arts,  —  the  art  of  managing  men. 

With  the  first  of  these  groups,  those  who  work  alone,  the  Labor 
Problem  has  little  to  do.  If  there  were  only  such  persons  in  the  land, 
that  problem,  in  any  present  phase  of  it,  would  be  unknown.  It  is  to 
the  second  and  third  groups  that  the  problem  pertains.  And  these 
we  will  now  consider. 

The  two  human  elements  in  the  Labor  Problem,  then,  are  great 
multitudes  of  people  who  toil  in  companies  under  masters  ;  and  small 
sets  of  strong  men  who  have  charge  over  them.  The  former  are 
called  labori?tg  classes,  from  the  fact  that  their  labor  is  chiefly  the 
mere  drudgery  of  muscular  toil ;  or  wage  classes,  from  the  manner  in 
which  what  they  get  out  of  their  labor  comes  to  them.  The  latter  are 
called  managers,  because  they  chiefly  deal  with  men  instead  of  with 
things. 

I  speak  of  the  laboring  or  wage  classes,  and  this  phrase  is  distaste- 
ful to  many  true-hearted  Americans.  With  much  energy  they  deny 
that  there  are  any  fixed  classes  in  America.  That  is  a  noble  feeling 
from  which  their  denial  springs  ;  and  I  could  wish  the  case  were  what 
they  persuade  themselves  that  it  is.  But  I  cannot  make  the  facts  ;  I 
can  only  declare  them.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  status  of  the  negro 
in  slavery  was  hardly  more  permanent  than  is  the  condition  of  the 
wage-worker.  A  class  is  fixed  when  nine  tenths  of  those  who  com- 
pose it  can  never  get  out  of  it :  and  nine  tenths  of  those  who  now 
work  for  wages  are  as  powerless  to  rise  above  their  present  condition 
as  a  slave  on  the  auction-block  was  to  walk  free  to  his  own  home. 
The  fact  is  that  a  fixed,  hopeless,  proletariat,  wage  class  is  the  very 
foundation  of  our  present  industrial  system. 

There  is  a  third  element  in  our  problem,  —  the  land  and  all  natural 
wealth.  But  this  I  will  treat  of  only  incidentally  as  it  arises  along 
with  the  others. 
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In  the  web  of  what  has  now  been  presented  lie  woven  the  follow- 
ing questions :  — 

1.  What  are,  and  what  ought  to  be,  the  relations  of  the  people  to 
the  land  and  all  natural  wealth  ? 

2.  What  are,  and  what  ought  to  be,  the  relations  of  the  toilers  and 
managers  ? 

3.  What  are,  and  what  ought  to  be,  the  relations  of  manager  and 
toiler  to  the  products  of  their  joint  endeavor,  and  to  the  saved-up 
labor  called  capital,  with  which  it  is  carried  on  ? 

I  go  straight  at  once  to  the  core  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  is 
the  relation  of  the  toilers  and  the  managers.  What  is  that  relation 
as  it  now  exists  ?  How  stand  the  toilers  and  the  managers  together 
in  the  great  industrial  system  of  our  land  ?  Mark  me  while  I  declare 
it,  and  let  who  will  say  me  nay ! 

The  managers  are  czars  ;  the  toilers  are  serfs. 

Sometimes  the  managers  are  good  czars,  like  a  recent  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  who  seek  from  good  hearts  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects. Sometimes  they  are  bad  czars,  like  those  who  shall  be  name- 
less here,  whose  bowels  are  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  whose 
jaws  are  ever  ready  to  devour.  But,  good  or  bad,  they  are  always 
czars  ;  this  is  their  very  function  in  society,  who  hold  their  subjects, 
the  toilers,  helpless  in  their  firm,  strong  grasp.  Czardoms  are  grow- 
ing up  into  colossal  and  portentous  proportions  all  over  our  own  free 
America !  What  mean  the  czardoms  to  freedom  .-*  The  Labor  Move- 
ment is  the  rising  of  the  serfs  against  their  czars  ;  and  the  aim  is  to 
abolish  all  czardoms,  those  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  czars  alike, 
preserving,  as  thus  only  it  can  be  done,  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

I  have  applied  to  a  large  class  of  our  best  citizens  —  men  of  great 
powers  and  honorable  position  in  life  —  a  term  of  reproach.  In  calling 
them  czars,  I  seem  to  speak  of  them  as  men  who  are  engaged  in  what 
is  disreputable  rather  than  honorable.  To  justify  this  I  must  point 
out  one  of  the  contradictions  in  this  deformed  human  life  of  ours. 

There  is  a  most  important  distinction,  which  should  never  be  for- 
gotten in  any  discussion  of  the  Labor  Problem,  and  that  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  character  of  a  man  as  he  is  in  himself  and  the 
function  which  he  fulfils  in  the  organization  of  society.  We  know 
well  what  character  is.  Character  is  the  set  of  a  man's  heart  towards 
his  fellow-men,  and  is  good  or  bad  as  he  seeks  their  welfare  or  ill-fare. 
But  the  other  point  is  not  so  familiar.  Turn  your  eye,  then,  intently 
on  the  matter  of  function  in  the  organization  of  society. 
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Society  is  an  organism.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  human  body. 
The  body  has  hands  and  feet,  and  these  have  a  function,  that  is,  some- 
thing ordained  them  to  do.  The  body  has  eyes  and  ears  and  mani- 
fold parts,  and  each  has  a  function,  that  is,  something  ordained  it 
to  do.  And  each  part  is  endowed  with  powers  according  to  the  place 
in  which  it  is  set  ;  and  is  put  in  relations  to  the  rest,  and  under  law 
to  do  service  in  those  relations.  The  body  is  a  structure  having  parts 
in  relations  under  laws  of  service.  So  is  it  with  human  society. 
Human  beings  are  the  living  parts  of  which  society  is  composed  ; 
and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  form  the  structure  into  which 
it  is  shaped. 

Persons  stand  in  relations  in  the  structure  of  society.  Are  all  the 
relations  which  actually  exist  right  relations  .-'  Not  by  any  means. 
Could  it  ever  be  right  for  a  man  to  hold  his  fellow-man  as  a  slave } 
No  !  The  very  relation  itself  is  a  crime.  But,  again,  persons  stand 
in  relations.  Is  the  character  of  the  persons  always  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  relations  .-•  Not  by  any  means,  but  often  quite  the  oppo- 
site. Slavery  was  indeed  "  the  sum  of  all  villanies  ; "  but  was  every 
slaveholder  the  sum  of  all  villains  .-•  Not  by  any  means  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  many  slaveholders  were  truly  godly  people,  who  strove  in 
the  place  where  they  were  to  do  as  well  for  their  fellow-men  as  they 
could.  Behold  it,  then,  that  in  the  very  foundations  of  society  certain 
human  relations  which  constitute  the  structure  of  society  may  be  a 
monstrous  crime,  and  some  of  the  persons  who  stand  in  those  rela- 
tions may  be  good  in  character.  Such  was  a  Christian  slaveholder, 
the  greatest  contradiction  of  modern  times.  The  same  contradiction, 
in  a  modified  form,  appears  in  the  relation  of  the  manager  and  wage- 
worker. 

Where  the  relations  are  wrong,  what  ought  to  be  done }  The 
structure  of  society  should  be  changed.  A  new  order  of  relations 
should  be  established.  Right  relations  should  be  set  up  in  the  place 
of  wrong  relations.  And  this  transformation  of  the  very  structure  of 
society,  whereby  right  relations  are  made  to  take  the  place  of  wrong 
relations,  is  Reform,  if  it  come  peaceably  under  pre-existing  forms  of 
law  ;  but  Revolution,  if  it  come  violently,  making  laws  and  forms  for 
itself. 

This  clear  distinction  between  the  character  of  a  person  and  his 
function  in  any  given  order  of  society  I  am  now  to  apply  to  the  rela- 
tion of  manager  and  toiler  in  our  industrial  system.  And  the  more 
carefully  we  scrutinize  the  system,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  that. 
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good  or  bad,  the  manager  is  just  what  I  have  said,  a  despot.  His 
function  is  the  function  of  a  tyrant.  Be  he  a  seraph  from  before  the 
throne,  yet  this  is  the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
those  who  work  under  him.  Do  my  words  sound  harsh  and  hard  ? 
I  am  set  to  tell  the  level  truth  in  plain  speech,  as  an  honest  man  and 
a  faithful  American  citizen ;  and  I  will  endeavor  fully  to  show  the 
truth  of  my  words.  Here,  then,  is  the  gist  and  bite  of  the  tyranny: 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  manager  to  the  toiler  in 
our  present  industrial  system,  the  manager  holds  the  livitig  of  the 
toiler  entirely  in  his  own  power.  The  toiler  cannot  own  the  house  he 
lives  in,  nor  any  house  to  live  in,  where  he  works.  He  cannot  own 
the  instrumentalities  with  which  he  works  and  gets  his  living,  nor 
obtain  the  right  to  use  them  at  his  own  choice.  He  cannot  get  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living,  except  as  the  manager  wills  that  he  may.  His 
only  right  is  to  stand  with  outstretched  hand  and  say,  "  Please,  master, 
give  me  work."  What  is  a  lockout  but  the  hard  growl  of  the  managers, 
saying,  "Bow,  slaves,  or  starve  !  "  Now  look  on  the  other  side.  Over 
all  the  means  whereby  great  multitudes  of  people  can  get  a  living 
the  managers  have  complete  legal  control.  The  land  is  theirs.  The 
buildings  are  theirs,  both  dwellings  and  mills.  The  raw  material  is 
theirs.  The  product  is  theirs.  Nothing  can  the  toilers  own  save 
their  own  bodies.  The  toilers  who  can  own  only  their  own  bodies 
are  indeed  one  step  above  those  whose  bodies  are  owned  by  another, 
but  it  is  only  one  step.  Now  all  this  is  in  the  very  nature  of  our  in- 
dustrial system.  Does  any  one  point  to  instances  of  toilers  who  have 
acquired  property }  I  reply.  Why  mock  men  by  putting  rare  excep- 
tions for  a  general  rule  .-*  The  toilers  as  a  class  cannot  acquire  any 
estate  if  they  would,  and  would  not  be  allowed  the  opportunity  if  they 
could.  The  managers  hold  the  power  and  intend  to  keep  it,  and  the 
whole  shape  of  society  is  fashioned  so  that  they  can.  And  for  a  man 
to  have  irresponsible  legal  control  over  the  living  of  his  fellow-men,  as 
every  manager  now  has,  this  is  the  immeasurable  crime  of  society 
against  the  individual.  It  makes  the  toiler  the  slave  of  the  manager; 
for  whoever  eats  his  bread  at  the  will  of  another,  he  is  that  other  ones 
slave.  This  power  of  the  manager  over  the  living  of  the  toiler  it  is 
which  is  the  very  gist  of  the  relation  between  them,  and  by  the  pos- 
session of  this  power  is  the  manager  made  to  be  a  tyrant,  In  com- 
mon speech,  the  name  of  this  power  is  the  power  of  discharge. 

Do  you  say  that  the  toilers  can  change  their  place  of  work  at  will } 
Even  if  they  can,  which  is  only  partially  true,  in  the  place  they  go  to 
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they  must  work  for  a  manager,  and  so  will  only  have  changed  masters  ; 
and  to  change  masters  is  not  to  change  from  serfdom  to  freedom.  And 
it  is  freedom  for  all  that  Americans  should  seek. 

Or  do  you  say,  "Go  West"?  Do  you  realize  what  "Go  West" 
means  .-*  Would  you  empty  all  our  wage-workers  out  on  the  wide 
prairies,  and  end  the  wage  system  outright  ?  This  is  what  "  Go  West," 
intelligently  spoken  as  a  solution  of  the  Labor  Problem,  means.  But 
this  would  crush  the  industries  of  New  England  into  ruinous  heaps. 
The  Labor  Problem  is.  How  can  the  yoke  of  the  manager  be  broken 
from  off  the  neck  of  the  toiler,  so  that  the  living  of  the  toiler  shall  no 
longer  be  held  at  the  mere  will  of  the  manager  ?  "Go  West "  means 
the  exodus  of  the  wage  classes,  and  the  exodus  of  the  wage  classes  is 
the  death  of  New  England.  What  leads  to  such  a  result  I  at  least 
will  not  advocate.  No  !  the  cry  "  Go  West  "  is,  in  the  most  favorable 
view,  the  cry  of  thoughtless  ignorance.  What  is  really  wanted,  and 
all  that  is  wanted  is,  that  those  brave  and  capable  souls  who  will  not 
bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  managing  class, — that  they  shall 
go  West.  The  West  is  the  Canada  of  the  wage  serfs  in  our  factory 
districts.  But  when  the  braver  souls  and  the  better  equipped  have 
fled  to  the  West,  that  does  not  bring  it  about  that  there  is  no  yoke 
on  the  necks  of  those  who  remain,  and  that  the  relation  of  the  manager 
to  the  toiler  is  not  a  tyrannous  relation.  The  tyranny  stays  while 
the  power  of  discharge  stands,  whether  that  power  be  used  or  not ; 
and  the  tyranny  can  end  only  when  the  power  of  discharge  —  that  is, 
the  power  of  the  manager  over  the  living  of  the  toiler  —  is  taken  clean 
away.  Do  you  yield  the  case,  and  say.  It  is  indeed  so,  and  so  it  must 
stay  .''  I  have  no  reply  save  the  cry,  If  so  it  must  stay,  America  must 
die !  For  the  freedom  of  the  voter  cannot  be  maintained  who  can 
work  for  the  bread  of  life  only  as  another  man  wills  that  he  may. 

The  root  of  the  Labor  Problem  is  the  relation  of  the  manager  and 
toiler,  and  that  relation  as  it  now  stands  is  in  its  nature  tyrannous. 
The  life  in  the  root  is  a  twofold  desire,  the  desire  for  riches  and  the 
desire  to  lord  it.  To  heap  up  riches  and  to  domineer,  —  these  are 
the  two  earth-hungers  which  reign  in  the  heart  of  the  manager.  But 
which  of  these  is  the  deeper }  In  some  it  is  one,  and  in  some  the 
other ;  but  he  that  loves  riches  most  is  pretty  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
become  rotten  timber,  and  break  down.  The  finer  a  man's  grain  and 
the  more  he  is  a  born  king,  the  more  does  it  become  evident  that  the 
love  of  lording  it  is  the  deeper  and  stronger  love.  So,  then,  the  bottom 
strand  in  the  most  excellent  manager's  heart  is  the  love  of  lording  it. 
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Every  other  power  of  his  being  is  held  subservient  to  this  power. 
And  this  man  with  this  nature  is  an  irresponsible  despot  over  the 
living  of  great  multitudes  in  the  industrial  system  of  our  land.  At 
his  mere  will  he  holds  the  place  where  the  many  must  get  their  living 
and  the  place  wherein  they  must  live. 

The  manager  is  autocrat  over  all  who  work  with  him,  and  in  no 
way  responsible  to  any  of  those  over  whom  he  exercises  dominion. 
His  will  is  law,  and  the  toilers  must  submit.  The  more  docile  they 
are,  the  better  work-people  they  are.  Docility  is  the  highest  virtue  of 
slaves.  Ox-eyed  people,  who  meekly  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke, 
are  the  ideal  people  of  our  present  industrial  system.  The  obedient, 
they  dwell  in  the  land.  The  toilers,  therefore,  must  be  will-less  towards 
the  master.  But  so  far  as  they  are  will-less,  they  have  sacrificed  their 
manhood :  for  the  life  of  manhood  is  a  will  that  bows  not  to  any  other 
human  will.  Such  a  manhood  the  toiler  can  have  and  maintain  only 
at  the  cost  of  starving  to  death,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  industrial  system  of  the  world.  The  rising  of  the  operative 
classes  to  the  independence  of  self-respecting  manhood  is  the  razing 
to  the  ground  of  the  work-system  of  the  world  ;  and  what  shall  there 
be  in  its  place .''  Thus  do  we  see  what  the  function  and  power  of  the 
manager  is. 

I  desire  to  declare  the  whole  round  truth  of  the  Labor  Problem  as 
that  problem  stands  to-day.  I  have  declared  the  truth  against  the 
managing  classes.  I  will  declare  it  equally  for  them.  Among  them 
are  personal  friends,  who  have  done  me  great  kindnesses  ;  and  I 
would  fain  so  utter  the  whole  truth  fairly,  and  so  show  the  spirit 
which  seeks  the  true  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society  together,  that 
they  would  approve  me,  even  in  the  words  which  are  severe.  And 
for  the  managing  classes  what  I  am  now  to  say  is  clearly  true.  As 
human  nature  is  to-day,  and  in  the  present  stage  of  the  growth  of  the 
human  race,  industrial  czars  are  a  necessity.  They  are  not  to  blame 
for  being  czars.  This  gift  was  bestowed  upon  them  from  the  Most 
High.  This  function  was  ordained  them  in  the  nature  and  unfold- 
ment  of  human  society.  As  men  are,  they  are  doing  mankind  the 
best  service  they  can  by  being  czars  ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  they  fulfil  their  work,  the  greater  is  the  service  they  render. 
I  know  how  they  are  bringing  together  and  training  the  crude  mate- 
rial out  of  which  a  better  world  is  to  be  made.  I  know  that  without 
them  the  capacities  of  man  for  co-operation,  on  any  scale  commen- 
surate with  his  destiny,  could  never  have  been  developed.     They  are 
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the  hub  of  the  wheel  of  our  present  industrial  system,  the  central 
gearing  in  the  whole  vast  industrial  machine  that  now  is ;  and  whether 
they  use  their  power  well  or  ill,  they  are  one  of  the  chief  forces  in 
modern  society  which  are  working  out  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race.  Some  of  them  at  least,  and  many  I  hope,  have  a  deep  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  do  honestly  endeavor  to  fulfil 
their  duties  well  between  man  and  man,  according  to  the  present 
order  of  society.  All  the  true  heart  they  show  in  this  passing  phase 
in  the  career  of  mankind  on  the  earth  will  turn  to  them  one  day  for  a 
crown  of  glory  and  a  royal  diadem.  To  seek  the  welfare  of  all  over 
whom  they  have  power  is  the  present  law  of  their  lot;  and  to  all 
who  do  this,  "  Well  done ! "  will  one  day  be  said. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  these  things  are  so,  why  do  you  censure 
the  czars  and  utter  words  which  cast  odium  upon  them  ?  I  reply, 
partly  because  so  many  of  them  are  cruel,  hard-hearted  men,  who 
trample  upon  the  poor  and  oppress  the  weak,  who  rob  the  needy  and 
devour  the  helpless  ;  but  chiefly  for  a  far  deeper  reason.  As  I  have 
just  now  intimated,  our  present  industrial  system  is  but  a  passing 
phase  in  the  unfoldment  of  the  human  race.  Passing,  it  is  soon  to 
pass  away.  Even  now  the  end  is  near.  Even  now  the  new  day  is 
beginning  to  dawn.  I  desire  to  proclaim  the  coming  day,  when  czars 
shall  be  no  more.  And  to  help  bring  in  that  day  I  point  out  what  in 
the  czardoms  makes  them  evil  in  their  nature,  so  that  the  people  may 
be  aroused  to  purge  them  from  the  land. 

And  with  the  new  day  that  is  to  come,  there  comes  a  new  attitude 
towards  the  czars,  and  a  new  standard  of  judgment  is  set  up.  To- 
day the  good  czars  are  those  who,  with  kindly  temper  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Jesus,  seek  the  welfare  of  those  in  their  power ;  while  the 
bad  czars  are  those  who,  with  harsh  and  cruel  hands,  wring  the  poor 
and  lord  it  over  them.  But  the  new  time  is  at  hand,  when  the  edict 
will  go  forth  from  the  Most  High  for  the  czars  to  abolish  their  czar- 
doms, for  the  kings  to  abdicate  their  thrones,  for  the  men  of  power,  in 
the  industrial  as  well  as  political  world,  to  submit  themselves  as  re- 
sponsible to  those  over  whom  they  have  charge.  When  this  new  test 
comes,  then  the  good  czars  will  be  those  who  dethrone  themselves  ; 
the  bad  czars  will  be  those  who  rebel. 

The  Labor  Problem  is  a  question  of  manhood.  To-day  the  man- 
hood of  our  people  is  being  destroyed  that  riches  may  abound.  How 
can  manhood  be  saved  without  razing  civilization  to  the  ground.? 
This  is   the  momentous  question  now  stirring  Christendom  to  its 
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depths.  Every  former  civilization  has  gone  down  to  the  tomb  ;  and 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Memphis,  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Rome  are 
now  the  funereal  urns,  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  which  stand  all 
along  the  grand  avenue  of  history  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  our 
own.  Has  a  civilization  arisen  in  the  New  World,  and  in  these  last 
days,  that  can  endure  .■' 

The  only  civilization  that  can  endure  is  a  civilization  that  conserves 
manhood,  and  causes  it  to  grow  up  into  higher  planes  of  character. 
Manhood  means  self-respecting,  personal  independence.  The  civili- 
zation that  now  is,  is  based  upon  an  industrial  system  that  destroys 
such  independence.  For  such  a  civilization  salvation  can  be  gained 
only  in  one  way,  and  that  is  through  a  transformation  of  the  system, 
so  vast,  thoroughgoing,  and  complete  that  the  new  system  which  shall 
unfold  shall  preserve,  not  destroy,  manhood.  And  what  must  that 
transformation  be  .-*  Clearly  it  must  be  such  a  change  in  the  structure 
of  society,  that  under  the  new  order  nowhere  in  the  broad  land  can 
the  living  of  a  man  be  put  at  the  mere  will  of  his  fellow-man, —  it 
must  be  the  taking  away  from  the  manager  of  the  power  of  discharge. 
What  will  this  new  order  be  .-•  A  grand  fact  will  give  us  the  clew  to 
the  answer. 

The  Labor  Problem,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  it,  is  an  American 
problem,  to  be  wrought  out  by  American  citizens  under  the  benign 
sky  of  American  institutions.  The  American  nation  has  developed 
the  noblest  manhood,  and  on  the  largest  scale,  that  has  ever  been 
seen  on  the  globe  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  we  have  the  strongest 
government  of  which  history  makes  record.  This  unexampled  un- 
folding has  sprung  from  our  social,  religious,  and  political  institu- 
tions ;  and  these  three  are  one. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  land  from  least  to  largest  are  each 
and  all  the  embodiment  of  a  single  grand  idea.  The  end  aimed  at  in 
them  all  is  the  good  of  the  whole  people.  Massachusetts  uttered  it 
well  when  she  called  herself  The  CommomvealtJi.  And  the  one  su- 
preme law  of  their  structure,  by  which  our  fathers  sought  to  secure 
that  good  was,  that  those  who  bear  rule  should  be  chosen  by  and  be 
directly  responsible  to  those  over  whom  they  bear  rule.  This  is  the 
attraction-of-gravitation  law  of  the  whole  American  solar  system  of 
society.  Set  now  our  American  political  institutions  and  our  un- 
American  industrial  institutions  side  by  side,  and  behold  the  hateful 
contrast.  By  our  political  institutions  "governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."     By  our  industrial  insti- 
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tutions  the  very  living  of  the  governed  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
absolute  despots,  —  rulers  who  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  those 
whom  they  govern.  Our  political  and  industrial  systems  are  at 
organized  war,  and  the  first  of  all  questions  is  which  shall  slay  the 
other  and  gain  complete  control ;  for,  as  God  lives,  the  two  cannot 
abide  together  in  the  same  land. 

Nations  go  by  growths  not  leaps.  The  Labor  Problem  is,  How 
shall  America  grow  out  of  an  industrial  system,  all  hostile  to  her 
political  system,  into  an  industrial  system  in  harmony  therewith? 
The  fundamental  law  of  America's  political  institutions  is  that  those 
who  bear  rule  must  be  chosen  by  and  be  directly  responsible  to  those 
over  whom  they  bear  rule ;  and  this  is  the  law  which  works  right  for 
the  best  manhood  of  all.  The  Labor  Problem  is  how  to  carry  this 
law  into  the  industrial  system  of  the  land,  and  so  shape  anew  that 
system  to  this  law  that  the  system  in  its  new  form  shall  work  also 
right  for  the  best  manhood  of  all. 

Town-meeting  is  the  central  germ  of  our  political  institutions. 
The  Labor  Problem  is  to  carry  town-meeting  right  into  every  indus- 
trial organization  that  exists,  —  factory,  railroad,  shop,  and  store,  —  and 
so  make  town-meeting  the  universal  germ  for  every  organization  which 
may  be  made.  And  this  is  what  must  be  done,  or  the  republic  can- 
not survive.  Either  the  law  of  our  political  institutions  must  prevail, 
and  all  our  industrial  forms  be  shaped  anew  to  it;  or  the  law  of  our 
present  industrial  system  will  prevail.  Freedom  will  be  stabbed  to 
death  in  the  forum  of  the  nation,  a  czardom  will  arise  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  republic,  and  some  throned  railroad  autocrat  will  king 
it  over  the  land.     There  is  no  alternative  and  no  escape. 

The  tap-root  of  our  industrial  system  is  the  power  of  the  manager 
to  king  it  over  the  toiler.  But  after  the  manager  has  kinged  it,  and 
the  toiler's  work  is  done,  then  comes  the  second  great  question  in  the 
Labor  Problem,  namely,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  products  of 
their  joint  labor  ?  To-day  the  kings  divide  the  products,  and  the  toilers 
have  no  voice  ;  Justice  pines  in  a  dungeon  far  away,  while  cruel  Greed 
usurps  her  seat.  This  is  the  way  the  kings  divide.  To  the  toilers 
they  give  the  meanest  living  they  can  force  them  to  take  ;  for  them- 
selves they  heap  up  riches  until  these  run  to  wanton  waste.  Steadily 
the  rich  are  growing  richer  in  proportion  to  the  poor,  and  the  poor 
poorer  in  proportion  to  the  rich;  and  this  none  the  less,  even  if  the 
poor  do  have  more  and  better  things  than  in  former  times.  And 
this  increasing  disparity  of  condition  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  use 
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of  machinery.  Of  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  which  has  been 
produced  thereby,  the  amount  which  the  managers  and  their  staff  of 
subordinates  get  is  altogether  mountainous;  and  so  the  disparity 
between  the  well-to-do  and  the  toilers  is  greatly  intensified.  And 
this  growing  disparity  bites  like  a  fang  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
toil  and  sweat  to  produce  the  wealth,  and  then  see  it  thus  taken  from 
them.  Now,  if  there  were  a  just  division,  there  is  no  reason,  save  the 
vices  of  individuals,  why  every  family  in  the  land  should  not  have  an 
abundance  of  all  things  good  for  life,  and  live  in  an  elegant  home 
which  should  be  inalienable ;  and  the  amount  that  any  one  could  get 
for  vice  would  be  very  small.  But  the  fact  is  to-day  what  it  ever  has 
been,  —  the  kings  devour  the  people,  and  compel  the  great  multitude 
of  the  honest  and  industrious,  who  deserve  plenty,  to  stay  stricken 
with  poverty.  Yet  the  fault  is  not  chiefly  in  the  persons,  but  in  the 
system.  The  angel  Gabriel  could  not  work  the  system  without 
grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor. 

For  so  sore  an  evil  can  a  remedy  be  found?  Can  a  just  industrial 
system  be  devised  and  made  to  work,  which  in  its  natural  working 
will  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor?  The  Labor  Problem  is  to  find 
what  the  just  system  is,  and  by  what  methods  and  processes  to  pass 
over  to  it,  and  to  set  forth  in  accomplishing  that  passing  over.  The 
organic  law  of  the  just  system  we  have  already  ascertained  to  be 
that  those  who  bear  rule  must  be  responsible  to  those  over  whom 
they  bear  rule,  —  that  the  managers  must  give  account  to  those  whom 
they  manage.  That  fact  of  the  first  importance,  which  we  pointed 
out  at  the  beginning,  with  imperial  behest  applies  this  law,  and  de- 
termines what  the  righteous  method  of  division  is.  And  that  fact  is, 
that  the  labor  of  the  toiler  is  his  living.  The  law  in  this  fact  we 
have  already  ascertained,  that  the  living  of  a  man  must  be  under  his 
own  control ;  for  thus  only  can  manhood  be  developed  and  main- 
tained. Therefore  where  men  labor  together,  the  just  system  is  that 
the  division  of  the  products  of  their  joint  labor  must  be  made  under 
the  joint  supervision  of  those  who  do  thus  jointly  work  together.  The 
factory  must  make  full  report  of  its  doings  to  the  operatives,  and 
these  must  pass  judgment  thereon.  Thus  only  is  justice  possible. 
Human  nature  is  incapable  of  being  fair  with  a  person  whom  it  holds 
in  irresponsible  power. 

The  law  of  societary  action  which  I  have  now  laid  down,  goes 
right  athwart  the  rights  of  property,  as  those  rights  arc  established 
in  modern  society.     The  restlessness  of  men  and  the  rise  of  the  Labor 
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Problem  therefrom  go  to  show  that  a  part  of  mankind  have  grown  to 
such  maturity  that  they  are  able  to  re-examine  all  questions  of  prop- 
erty to  their  foundations.  We  did  re-examine  the  question  of  property 
in  man;  why  not  in  a  man's  living?  The  age  has  come  when  nothing 
in  this  realm  is  to  stand  because  it  has  stood,  but  when  everything  is 
to  be  investigated  to  the  core ;  and  nothing  will  be  accepted  and 
allowed  to  continue  but  what  can  be  verified  by  axioms  clearly  seen. 

The  foundations  of  the  rights  of  property  are  to  be  re-examined. 
The  perfect  truths  of  life  in  this  realm  are  to  be  searched  for  as  for 
hidden  treasures.  Those  who  with  me  take  part  in  that  search,  I  ask 
to  give  keen  heed  to  the  distinction  which  I  now  point  out;  and  that  is 
the  fundamental  distinction  which  exists  between  the  nature  of  the 
right  of  property  in  what  a  man  makes  with  his  own  hands,  workfng 
alone,  and  the  nature  of  the  right  which  a  man  can  have  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  labor  of  other  men  working  under  his  management. 
Hitherto  the  mind  of  man,  dulled  by  greed,  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
cern this  distinction,  and  the  two  rights  have  been  accounted  one 
and  the  same.  From  the  same  low,  dull  tone  of  mind  the  manager 
has  been  wont  to  deal  with  the  toiler  as  if  he  were  a  mere  tool  in 
his  hand.  That  is  the  real  ground  of  the  manager's  view,  —  that  all 
which  the  toiler  produces  the  manager  owns.  If  the  manager  saw 
in  the  toiler  a  man  and  not  a  tool,  he  would  instantly  feel  that  the 
man  must  own  the  product  of  his  own  labor.  This  dulness  of  vision 
is  yet  to  pass  away,  and  the  two  rights  will  then  be  seen  to  be  differ- 
ent in  kind.  The  right  of  a  man  to  what  he  produces,  working 
alone,  is  indeed  absolute  and  indefeasible.  But  the  right  of  a  man  to 
what  other  men  produce,  working  under  his  management,  can  never 
be  more  than  the  right  of  a  trustee  to  hold  and  administer  for  the 
common  weal ;  and  the  law  which  gives  him  the  greater  right  is  a 
crime  of  society  against  the  toiler. 

From  the  principles  now  laid  down  another  important  question 
arises.  The  moment  you  ask  that  the  private  citizen,  doing  business 
on  his  own  account  and  employing  others  to  work  for  him,  shall 
make  reports  to  them  of  what  is  now  considered  his  business,  the 
request  will  be  condemned  as  an  impertinence,  and  the  cry  will  be 
raised,  "  You  are  interfering  with  private  affairs."  This  cry  is  to  be 
answered  by  the  announcement  of  another  essential  principle  of  jus- 
tice in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  and  that  is,  that  whenever  the 
living  of  two  or  more  men  is  involved,  the  business  by  which  that 
living  is  gotten  cannot  justly  be  private  from  any  of  them.     That  the 
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business  whereby  men  get  a  living  together  shall  be  public  to  each 
of  them, — this  is  the  eternal  right:  for  thus  only  can  men  work 
together,  and  hold  their  means  of  living  in  their  own  control.  What 
a  man,  working  alone,  does  with  the  product  of  his  labor,  that  is 
indeed  his  private  affair.  But  the  instant  he  associates  with  others, 
and  especially  has  charge  over  them  in  gaining  their  living,  he  passes 
from  a  private  citizen  to  a  public  official,  and  all  the  affairs  are  theirs 
as  truly  as  his;  for  the  living  of  all  is  involved  therein,  and  only  as 
the  business  is  public  to  them  can  they  have  control  over  their  own 
living. 

Here,  then,  is  the  order  of  thought.  A  living  is  the  first  object  of 
all  labor.  A  true  manhood  is  possible  only  as  the  living  of  the  per- 
son is  in  his  own  power.  When  a  company  of  persons  labor  together, 
their  living  can  be  in  their  own  power  only  as  the  business  at  which 
they  labor  is  public  to  them.  Manhood  is  always  the  first  thing  to 
be  sought.  Therefore  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  where  many  work 
together,  that  conduct  must  be  public  to  the  workers,  and  the  right 
of  the  manager  over  the  whole  can  only  be  the  right  of  a  trustee  to 
hold  and  administer  for  the  common  weal  of  those  who  have  part  in 
the  affair. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  Labor  Problem  as  I 
am  now  presenting  it.  It  is  not  that  all  present  rights  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  no  rights  are  to  take  their  place,  as  most  if  not  all  of 
those  who  oppose  us  declare.  The  Labor  Problem  is  how  to  put,  in 
the  place  of  the  present  deformed  system  of  rights,  a  system  of  rights 
of  an  altogether  higher  order.  And  we  claim  that  the  justice  which 
protects  the  single  toiler  in  the  possession  of  what  he  produces,  work- 
ing alone,  will  also,  if  rightly  applied,  protect  the  toilers  working  con- 
jointly in  the  joint  possession  of  what  they  thus  produce ;  and  that  a 
system  which  will  do  this  is  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  one  which 
puts  the  living  of  a  hundred  families  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  person, 
irresponsible  to  those  whose  living  he  thus  controls. 

This  law,  that  the  control  of  his  living  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  worker,  is  one  of  the  deepest  laws  of  manhood,  and  to  carry  it 
out  is  the  great  work  now  before  the  American  people.  We  began 
to  do  our  duty  in  the  matter  by  destroying  the  right  of  property  of 
one  man  in  the  person,  that  is,  in  the  life  of  another  man,  thus  giving 
to  every  man  the  right  of  control  over  himself  Wc  must  continue 
it  by  destroying  the  right  of  property  of  one  man  in  another  man's 
means  of  getting  a  living,  that  is,  of  sustaining  his  life,  thus  giving  the 
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right  of  control  over  that  by  which  he  keeps  himself  a|ive.  Moving 
in  this  line,  we  shall  end  our  work  by  establishing  an  industrial  system 
like  unto  our  political  system,  which  shall  be  "  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  in  which  the  managers  will  be  "  select- 
men," chosen  by  and  responsible  to  those  over  whom  they  have 
charge ;  and  all  that  is  produced  by  joint  labor  will  be  divided  under 
joint  supervision  for  the  common  weal. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  question  which  must  be  considered  in 
any  adequate  discussion  of  the  Labor  Problem.  We  have  considered 
the  relation  of  managers  and  toilers,  and  the  relation  of  both  to  the 
products  of  their  joint  labor.  We  have  yet  to  consider  their  relation 
to  that  saved-up  labor  which  is  called  capital. 

Capital  is  labor  spent  in  "plant"  for  producing  wealth,  and  this 
equally  whether  in  land,  buildings,  or  improvements;  or  in  material 
out  of  which  to  produce  wealth ;  or  in  the  support  of  labor  while  in 
the  act  of  production ;  or  in  the  exchanging  of  different  products. 
The  fundamental  question  in  this  department  is,  Who  shall  own  the 
capital?  The  right  answer  is  plain.  When  the  managers  are  chosen 
by  and  are  directly  responsible  to  the  toilers,  and  when  the  products 
of  their  joint  labor  are  divided  by  them  together,  then  clearly  all  the 
instruments  of  labor  and  the  stock,  that  is,  all  the  capital  used  by  the 
toilers  and  managers  in  their  joint  labor,  must  be  jointly  owned  and 
controlled  by  them  also,  TJie  tools  belong  to  the  users  is  an  axiom 
in  that  political  economy  of  which  justice  is  the  foundation  and  right 
dealing  the  fabric.  The  capitalists  and  the  toilers  must  be  one. 
Thus  only  can  town-meeting  be  carried  into  all  the  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  land. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  the  capital  is  owned  by  other  men  than 
those  who  toil,  the  managers  will  be,  must  be,  responsible  to  those 
who  own  the  capital.  Capital  is  the  fruit  of  self-restraint,  of  a  higher 
manhood.  If  some  men  in  a  community  spend  all  they  produce  in 
living  and  pleasure,  and  other  men  spend  a  part  in  plant,  those  who 
plant  a  part  have  a  higher  manhood  in  this  thing,  and  will  gain 
ground  and  ought  to ;  for  the  higher  manhood  must  control.  The 
man  who  eats  his  seed-corn  starves,  or  serves  the  man  who  plants  his. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  natural  power  of  men  to  save  and 
plant.  Yet  the  republic  can  live  only  as  it  is  composed  of  superior 
men,  and  men  can  be  superior  in  this  thing  only  as  the  power  to  save 
and  plant  is  developed  in  them  by  exercise.  Hence  to  bring  it  about 
that  all  our  citizens  shall  be  in  some  degree  those  superior  men  of 
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which  the  republic  must  be  composed  if  it  is  to  live,  a  system  of 
business  must  be  devised  and  put  in  operation  which,  by  its  natural 
working,  will  cause  all  to  save  and  plant  and  tend  their  planting  in 
every  human  industry.  Of  such  a  system  those  who  are  best  able  to 
save  and  plant  must  be  put  in  charge.  Thus  their  power  will  be  used 
to  save  with  their  fellows,  while  all  grow  up  together  to  higher  levels 
of  character ;  instead  of,  as  now,  to  save  out  of  their  fellows,  and  use 
what  they  save  as  a  scourge  with  which  to  lord  it  over  them. 

That  such  a  system  is  possible,  yea,  and  practicable  now  in  this 
country,  every  one  who  has  studied  town-meeting  may  see.  What 
is  town-meeting  but  a  gathering  of  the  citizens  of  a  locality  in  lawful 
form,  to  put  out  a  plant  of  large  sums  of  money,  not  one  dollar  of 
which  is  ever  to  come  back  as  money  either  in  principal  or  interest? 
And  what  is  saving,  in  any  reasonable  sense  of  that  word,  but  spend- 
ing in  a  better  way?  To  spend  all  we  earn  as  fast  as  we  earn  it,  to  the 
best  advantage,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  righteous 
and  wise  system  of  political  economy  which  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth 
promulgated  when  he  said,  "  Lay  not  tip  for  yotirselves  treasures  on 
the  earth."  This  involves  that  all  wise  saving  is  simply  better  spend- 
ing; and  when  this  is  seen,  then  the  work  of  the  manager  will  be 
plain.  He  is  first  to  work  with  the  toilers  that  they  may  produce  all 
the  wealth  they  can  in  the  time  set  for  work ;  and  then  to  work  with 
them  again  to  bring  it  about  that  those  who  have  produced  the  wealth 
shall  spend  it  in  the  most  economical  manner  and  for  the  best  ends. 
Thus  will  higher  manhood  prevail,  and  town-meeting  be  carried  into 
every  industrial  pursuit. 

The  coming  up  of  the  Labor  Problem  as  a  question  now  to  be 
settled  constitutes  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  American  nation.  The 
law  of  that  life  is  progress.  Progress  is  change  forward.  Without 
change,  progress  is  a  contradiction.  Change  forward  is  the  taking 
on  by  society  of  new  and  higher  forms  of  action.  Whenever,  in  the 
natural  unfolding  of  the  national  life,  the  time  comes  for  the  living 
organism  to  ascend  by  transformation  into  the  next  higher  order  of 
socictary  existence,  then  it  is  change  fonvard,  or  die ;  and  whoever 
tries  to  stop  the  change  tries  to  kill  the  nation.  The  time  is  at  hand 
for  the  American  nation  to  change  forward  on  the  rising  spiral  out  of 
the  wage-labor  system  into  the  town-meeting  labor  system ;  and  the 
great  body  of  those  who  ought  to  be  helping  to  make  that  change 
with  least  cost  of  strain  and  pain  are  hindering  with  strenuous  energy 
all  they  can. 
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The  managing  classes  are  working  the  death  of  the  republic. 
They  do  not  see  it.  They  do  not  mean  it.  They  cannot  be  made 
to  believe  it.  Nevertheless  this  is  what  they  are  doing.  How  they 
are  doing  it  I  show  you  in  two  lights. 

First,  the  foundation  of  the  present  industrial  system  of  the  world 
is  a  vast  proletariat  wage  class,  just  one  step  above  slaves;  and  the 
whole  drive  of  the  system  is  constantly  and  enormously  to  increase 
this  class.  They  who  compose  it  own  neither  house  nor  land  nor 
estate,  nor  can  they  if  they  would.  From  childhood  to  old  age,  a 
meagre  living  is  all  they  can  get.  They  have  no  root  in  the  soil,  and 
little  interest  in  society.  In  this  country  there  is  no  standing  army, 
and  they  can  vote.  The  republic  cannot  endure  industrial  kings 
and  a  vast  proletariat  class.  The  life  of  the  republic  can  only  be 
found  in  abolishing  both  classes  altogether;  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  giving  to  the  proletariat  a  sure  and  permanent  possession, 
and  so  a  direct  material  interest,  in  the  material  wealth  from  which 
their  living  comes,  and  by  making  the  kings  responsible  to  the  pro- 
letariat thus  transformed.  This  change,  that  is  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  republic,  the  industrial  kings  resist  with  frantic  energy. 

Second,  the  republic  can  live  only  as  it  is  composed  of  independ- 
ent citizens.  Citizens  can  be  independent  only  as  they  hold  their 
living  and  the  means  of  getting  that  living  in  their  own  power.  Not 
riches  but  freedom  is  the  life  of  the  republic.  A  nation  can  live  in 
cabins,  and  be  a  free  and  mighty  republic.  A  nation  of  slaves  may 
live  in  palaces,  Rome  did,  but  it  could  not  sustain  a  republic;  and  a 
nation,  the  chief  part  of  whose  citizens  hold  their  living  at  the  mercy 
of  a  few,  is  a  nation  of  slaves.  To-day  the  managing  classes  are 
driving  the  American  nation  down  that  awful  descent  along  which 
Rome  plunged  into  the  midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages ;  they  are  chang- 
ing the  American  people  into  a  nation  of  slaves ;  for  they  are  work- 
ing a  system  with  all  their  energy,  and  maintaining  that  system  by 
every  device,  which  is  continually  putting  the  living  of  more  and 
more  of  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  an  irresponsible  few.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  managing  classes  are  working  to  kill  the  republic. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  critical  question  of  the  near 
future.  The  thrones  of  the  managing  classes  must  be  destroyed  if 
the  republic  is  to  live.  From  this  there  is  no  escape.  Here,  then,  is 
the  momentous  question:  When  the  dread  alternative  is  set  before 
their  faces,  —  to  destroy  their  thrones  to  save  the  republic,  or  to 
destroy  the  republic  to  save  their  thrones,  —  what  will  the  managing 
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classes  do?  This  was  the  dread  alternative  set  before  the  South,  and 
the  managing  classes  there  rose  to  a  man  to  raze  the  republic  to 
the  ground.  Will  the  managing  classes  of  the  North  do  in  their  ex- 
tremity what  the  managing  classes  of  the  South  did  in  theirs?  This 
is  the  question  that  stands  blazing  in  the  sky  before  us.  Or  will  the 
cotton-mill  kings  be  more  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  than  the 
cotton-field  kings  were?  Will  the  railroad  czars  choose  the  re- 
public before  their  positions  of  power?  Will  the  autocrats  consent 
to  become  selectmen,  when  the  republic  votes  that  thc>-  shall? 
People  of  America,  I  set  before  you  the  question  which  is  to  try 
men's  souls,  as  they  were  never  yet  tried  in  our  land.  What  the 
answer  is  to  be  no  one  of  mortals  can  tell.  But  this,  however,  should 
be  said.  Never,  heretofore,  has  a  class  of  men,  or  a  majority  of  a 
class,  thus  peacefully  yielded  their  power.  And  when  I  see  one  of 
the  foremost  teachers  of  students  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  the 
land  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  autocrats  amid  great  applause, 
and  declare  that  he  will  sacrifice  the  republic  to  save  the  civilization 
of  the  time ;  when  I  know  that  that  civilization,  but  for  the  republic, 
is  an  arsenicated  filigree-work,  patterned  after  the  pagan  abomina- 
tions of  ancient  days ;  and  when  I  hear  some  of  the  utterances  of  the 
Boston  Monday  lectureship,  and  the  applause  with  which  they  are 
received ;  and  when  I  see  that  these  are  but  symptoms  of  feelings 
that  are  uniting  the  well-to-do  people  in  mighty  array  in  behalf  of 
ways  which  make  directly  for  the  destruction  of  the  republic,  I  quake 
with  terror  as  I  see  the  black  cloud  of  doom  roll  up  over  the  land. 

Yet  how  fain  am  I  to  hope  that  it  will  be  otherwise,  that  men  will 
arise,  so  many  in  number,  so  mighty  in  power,  and  so  devoted  in 
spirit,  —  Charles  Sumners,  every  one,  —  as  to  be  able  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple through  the  transformation  in  peace,  compelling  the  obdurate  to 
yield  without  violence  !  And  if  so  this  change  could  be  eff'ectcd,  —  as 
God  grant  that  it  may  !  — then  would  be  seen  the  grandest  triumph  of 
the  nobler  side  of  human  nature  which  history  has  ever  recorded.  I 
cry  aloud,  and  entreat  that  such  a  display  of  patriotism  may  be  made. 
The  hopes  of  the  world  are  in  the  scales.  Could  that  transformation 
be  wrought  through  in  peace,  it  would  be  something  more  than  the 
sublimest  triumph  Christianity  has  ever  yet  gained  among  men:  it 
would  be  the  ushering  in  of  the  great  Millennial  Age. 

Jesse  H.  Jones. 
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II. 

IN  th?  lecture  on  "  Objects  of  Study,"  Mr.  Poynter  says  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  sympathize  with  either  the  aims  or  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  large  majority  of  modern  artists.  He  recognizes  a 
certain  small  number  of  eminent  men  who  are  artists  in  the  true 
sense,  and  beyond  them  a  few  young  painters  whose  aims  are  good 
and  who  have  the  sentiment  of  beauty,  but  who  are  hampered  in  every 
direction  by  want  of  a  proper  and  complete  education.  Beyond  these 
he  sees  a  vast  majority  whom  he  can  hardly  consent  to  call  artists, 
"because  they  fall  short,  on  their  own  ground,  of  those  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  the  making  of  a  work  of  art,  however  unimpor- 
tant the  subject."  So  far  as  I  understand  Mr.  Poynter,  from  his  pic- 
tures and  his  writings,  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  men  who,  in  every 
profession,  rely  chiefly  on  tradition  and  learning.  There  is  another 
class  who  rely  chiefly  on  personal  perception  and  sympathy.  It 
would  be  desirable,  though  it  is  not  always  easy,  to  unite  a  vivid 
personal  perception  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  that  has  been 
done  before.  In  this  lecture  on  "Objects  of  Study,"  the  lecturer 
mentions  landscape-painting,  and  speaks  somewhat  contemptuously 
of  the  "  tricks  of  broad  effect  to  be  gained  by  the  usual  water-color 
routine,"  and  of  "  the  elaborate  but  trivial  studies  of  surface  or  of  con- 
struction which  grew  up  in  opposition,  and,  as  it  were,  as  an  antidote 
to  the  clever  but  mannered  dexterity  of  a  corrupt  school  of  landscape- 
painting."  Well,  what  is  the  student  to  do }  If  he  paints  broadly, 
his  art  can  be  described  as  a  trick  of  effect ;  and  if  he  paints  in  detail, 
he  is  elaborate  but  trivial.  Mr.  Poynter  says  that  "  he  must  under- 
stand and  see  in  Nature  the  great  leading  forms  and  masses  of  tone 
and  color  on  which  was  founded  the  style  of  Claude,  Poussin,  Wilson, 
Turner,  and  others."  The  advice  is  good  in  some  respects  ;  the  artists 
mentioned  as  models  had  a  largeness  of  treatment  in  which  modern 
,  painters  are  too  frequently  deficient :  but  a  modern  landscape-painter 
might  reply  that  if  he  failed  to  attain  that  largeness  of  treatment,  it 
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might  be  because  he  aimed  at  some  other  qualities  which  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  three  out  of  the  four  predecessors  mentioned  as  exam- 
ples. Claude,  Poussin,  and  Wilson  had  a  breadth,  and  often  a  gran- 
deur, a  seriousness,  a  solemnity,  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  for 
modern  landscape-painting  to  recover,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  ulti- 
mately be  recovered  when  present  controversies  shall  have  died  away  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  those  three  famous  artists  were  much  inferior  to 
good  modern  landscape-painters  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature.  There 
was  a  picture  by  an  American,  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Dana,  at  Paris,  in  1878, 
which  represented  a  tumbling  sea  under  moonlight,  and  showed  a 
knowledge  of  the  open  ocean  which  Claude  never  possessed.  There 
was  a  picture  in  the  same  exhibition  by  an  Englishman,  "  Rough 
Weather  in  the  Mediterranean,"  which  showed  a  knowledge  of  waves 
under  strong  wind,  incomparably  more  thorough  than  that  possessed 
by  any  painter  whomsoever  before  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
was  a  picture  by  Mr.  Brett,  "Mount's  Bay,"  which  showed  a  knowledge 
of  calm  sea,  with  its  changes  of  color  and  the  light  breezes  playing 
capriciously  upon  its  surface,  in  comparison  with  which  the  best  calm 
seas  of  Claude  are  no  more  than  early  experiments  in  a  right  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Vicat  Cole  knows  far  more  about  trees  and  cultivated 
landscapes  than  Poussin  ever  knew,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  landscape- 
painter  now  living,  of  any  celebrity,  who  has  not  ten  times  the  science 
of  Wilson.  The  landscapes  of  Wilson,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
a  really  learned  modern  landscape-painter,  such  as  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt, 
are  products  of  pure  ignorance.  I  do  not  say  that  Wilson  was  desti- 
tute of  artistic  feeling,  but  I  say  that  from  the  low  condition  of  land- 
scape science  in  his  time,  he  was  undisciplined  in  observation,  while 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  is  a  thoroughly  disciplined  observer.  Now,  con- 
sidering these  superiorities,  it  is  unfair  in  Mr.  Poynter  to  speak  of 
modern  landscape-painting  as  he  does.  The  living  workers  in  this 
branch  of  art  know  so  many  things  of  which  their  predecessors  were 
utterly  ignorant,  that  they  may  well  be  excused  for  the  absence  of  some 
artistic  qualities  which  their  predecessors  possessed. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  may  allude  to  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter, that  landscape-painting  must  necessarily  be  put  in  the  second 
rank  of  art,  because  "even  if  the  impressions  recorded  be  of  the  high- 
est beauty,  it  is  still  but  a  record  and  an  imitation."  Mr.  Poynter's 
argument  may  be  fairly  stated,  as  follows :  "  P'igure-painting  may  be 
creative.  A  painter  who  has  the  true  gift  of  creative  imagination 
may  exercise  it  in  figure-painting,  but  he  cannot  exercise  it  in  land- 
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scape,  which,  at  the  best,  is  but  an  imitative  art  of  which  the  highest 
success  is  to  reproduce  the  scenery  of  the  natural  world."  We  know 
by  long  experience  that  a  figure-painter  of  the  classical  school  cannot 
allude  to  landscape-painting  without  snubbing  it.  If  he  is  gentle  and 
polite,  the  snub  will  be  given  condescendingly  ;  if  he  is  rude  and  ill- 
bred,  the  snub  will  be  curt  and  contemptuous  :  but  in  one  form  or 
other  it  will  never  fail.  The  distinction  established  by  Mr.  Poynter 
has,  however,  the  merit  of  perfect  novelty.  Mr.  Poynter  is  the  very 
first  writer  on  art,  as  he  will  probably  be  the  last,  to  venture  upon  the 
assertion  that  the  creative  imagination  has  no  place  in  landscape. 
Such  an  assertion  is  absolutely  without  grounds.  The  imaginative 
and  inventive  faculties  have  as  free  play  in  landscape  as  in  any  other 
form  of  art.  The  imaginative  landscape-painter  may,  and  in  fact 
generally  does,  so  transform  the  scenes  of  actual  nature  that  they 
become  a  new  creation  in  his  hands  ;  but  he  may  go  further  than  this, 
he  may  imagine  scenes  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  human  being 
has  ever  beheld,  and  paint  them  entirely  from  his  imagination.  In- 
stances of  both  are  common  among  the  works  of  Turner.  When 
Turner  applied  himself  to  the  rendering  of  a  natural  scene  he  always, 
in  his  maturity,  transformed  it.  This,  already,  was  a  strong  exercise 
of  the  imagination ;  but  he  went  beyond  it  in  the  frequent  invention 
of  scenes  which  had  not  more  reality  than  the  landscapes  we  see  in 
dreams.  The  landscape-painter  may  always  alter  the  positions  of 
things  to  suit  his  composition,  and  he  may  even  alter  the  shapes  of 
things,  provided  that  he  remains  within  the  wide  limits  of  geological, 
botanical,  or  architectural  possibility.  He  cannot,  in  modern  times, 
paint  a  birch-tree  without  giving  it  the  common  characteristics  of  the 
birch,  but  he  is  at  perfect  liberty,  while  observing  those  characteris- 
tics, to  shape  or  incline  his  birch  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  his 
artistic  purposes,  and  he  may  place  it  in  any  ground  where  it  could 
naturally  grow.  He  has  more  liberty  to  deal  with  a  mountain  than  a 
figure-painter  has  to  deal  with  a  man.  The  figure-painter  cannot 
alter  proportions  so  much  as  the  landscape-painter  can,  simply  because 
the  figure-painter  deals  with  organized  beings  in  which  certain  propor- 
tions are  necessary.  The  liberty  of  the  figure-painter  consists  greatly 
in  attitude  and  grouping,  but  the  painter  of  landscape  may  group 
trees  and  clouds  as  he  pleases,  and  give  them  what  we  call  attitudes 
in  mankind.  A  tree  may  stretch  forth  an  arm  near  a  river,  and  a 
cloud  may  be  in  an  attitude  of  energy  or  of  rest.  As  for  grouping, 
every  landscape-painter  knows  what  a  resource  that  is,  and  what  infi- 
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nite  varieties  are  possible  in  it.     He  may  group  trees  like  companies 
of  giants,  and  clouds  like  Milton's  angels. 

Having  noted  this  difference  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Poynter,  I  may 
mention  another  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Poyn- 
ter says  :  — 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  painters,  who  painted 
the  landscape  of  their  backgrounds  with  such  exquisite  perception  of  the  very 
essence  of  its  beauty,  never  painted  landscape  pure  and  simple  for  want  of  appre- 
ciation ;  it  was  because  they  felt  it  but  an  imperfect  form  of  art  which  should  rely 
simply  on  its  power  of  recalling  impressions.  Titian,  indeed,  has  left  us  pictures 
of  almost  pure  landscape,  but  they  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  diversion  from  his 
other  and  more  serious  work,  being  painted  but  occasionally  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  delight  in  the  beauty  of  his  native  mountain-scenery." 

The  absence  of  pure  landsca-pe-painting  in  the  days  of  Titian  was 
due,  first  of  all,  to  the  lack  of  public  encouragement.  The  great  men 
of  those  days  could  only  paint  landscape  at  a  loss,  while  they  were 
sufficiently  paid  for  their  figures.  Even  so  recently  as  the  days  of 
Gainsborough,  landscape  would  not  maintain  its  professors,  and  with 
one  or  two  very  rare  exceptions,  —  the  principal  being  Claude,  who 
sold  his  landscapes,  —  there  was  never  any  real  encouragement  for 
that  branch  of  art  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ruysdael  lived  in  poverty  and  died  in  an  almshouse  ;  Gainsborough's 
landscapes  were  lumber  in  his  passages  and  garrets ;  and  Wilson  was 
saved  from  starvation  in  his  old  age  by  the  bequest  of  a  small  prop- 
erty in  Wales.  All  painters  before  the  nineteenth  century,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  men  of  business,  gave  their  energies  to  the  figure ; 
but  when  they  happened  to  have  the  landscape  instinct,  we  discover 
it  in  their  backgrounds,  and  sometimes  in  a  pure  landscape,  such  as 
those  which  Rubens  painted  for  his  refreshment.  Any  serious  inter- 
est in  landscape  is  a  late  growth  in  human  culture. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  great  Italian  figure-painters 
in  landscape,  I  may  observe  that  what  strikes  a  modern  landscape- 
painter  generally  is  less  the  knowledge  and  interest  which  those  great 
men  displayed  when  they  came  to  landscape,  than  their  curious  igno- 
rance of  the  beauty  which  lay  around  them  and  their  indifference  to 
its  most  charming  and  most  significant  aspects.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  which  does  not  show 
a  far  keener  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Italian  scenery  than 
you  will  find  in  all  the  Italian  masters  from  Giotto  to  Caravaggio. 
Titian  knew  most ;  but  even  his  landscape,  acceptable  as  it  is  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  as  nothing,  cither  in  knowledge  of  effect  or  of  form,  in  com- 
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parison  with  the  best  work  done  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Though 
he  Hved  in  a  mountainous  district,  he  could  not  draw  a  mountain,  and 
his  knowledge  of  sky  and  water  was  most  limited  and  rudimentary. 
In  these  three  elements  of  landscape  Titian  was  a  child  in  compar- 
ison with  Turner  and  Stanfield,  and  even  in  comparison  with  such 
a  painter  as  our  contemporary,  Mr.  Peter  Graham.  He  drew  trees 
grandly,  and  liked  to  sketch  landscape,  and  had  generally  a  very  fine 
sense  of  nobleness  in  landscape  as  part  of  a  composition,  which  is  the 
best  foundation  for  his  fame  in  that  department  of  art.^ 

Mr.  Poynter  has  an  admirable  passage  in  his  eighth  lecture  on  the 
variety  of  accomplishments  possessed  by  the  great  artists  of  past 
times  in  contrast  with  the  modern  popular  conception  of  what  an 
artist  may  be  expected  to  know  and  do.     It  is  well  worth  quoting  :  — 

"The  modern  popular  conception  of  an  artist,  indeed,  seems  not  to  require 
much  more  than  that  he  should  be  able  to  ring  the  changes  on  some  one  limited 
theme.  Thus  we  have  some  artists  who  devote  their  lives  to  birds'-nests,  others 
take  a  fancy  to  rustic  subjects,  another  is  celebrated  for  his  moonlight  scenes, 
others  make  a  fortune  out  of  sunsets,  and  so  on  ;  and  that,  not  because  a  special 
genius  impels  them  in  those  directions,  but  because  they  consent  to  the  opinion  of 
the  public  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  trick  of  doing  one  thing  passably  well.  It 
is  worth  while  to  compare  these  aspirations  with  the  idea  of  an  artist  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance  in  Italy,  when  he  was  frequently  not  only  painter  but  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  and  not  seldom  more  besides.  We  need  not  do  more  than  refer 
to  the  great  names  of  Lionardo,  Raphael,  and  Michelangelo  ;  with  Lionardo,  the 
most  universal  genius  the  world  ever  saw,  painting,  which  he  brought  to  an  incon- 
ceivable perfection,  was  only  one  of  many  pursuits  ;  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  rather  an  engineer  who  painted,  than  a  painter  by  profession,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  arts  he  practised.  Raphael,  who  was  a  painter,  was  architect 
of  St.  Peter's  for  many  years  after  the  death  of  Bramante,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
he  practised  sculpture.  Michelangelo  is  well  known  in  his  fourfold  character  of 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  poet.  But  we  find  also  that  Giotto,  who  revived 
the  art  of  painting,  was  equally  great  as  an  architect;  the  campanile  he  built  for 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world,  and 
Vasari  tells  us  of  other  works  executed  by  him.  Orgagna,  whose  frescoes  in  the 
Campo  Santa  at  Pisa  and  in  other  places  place  him  on  the  highest  level  as  a 
painter,  both  as  architect  and  sculptor  has  left  two  of  the  most  beautiful  works  in 
Florence,  —  the  Loggia  de  Lanzi,  and  the  tabernacle  in  the  Church  of  Orsammichele. 
Andrea  Verocchio,  the  master  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  is  announced  by  Vasari  as 

1  Hasty  or  disingenuous  reviewers  are  so  ready  to  misinterpret  a  passage  like  the  above, 
that  I  may  anticipate  them  by  saying  that  few  men  living  appreciate  the  qualities  of  Titian's 
pen-drawings  of  landscape  so  much  as  I  do,  —  the  qualities  which  they  really  possess;  but 
this  is  not  a  reason  for  attributing  to  them  qualities  which  they  do  not  possess.  They  are 
an  excellent  foundation  for  a  sound  system  of  practice  in  landscape  etching,  and  have  more 
influence  on  my  present  work  in  that  art  than  the  drawings  of  any  other  master.  I  delight 
in  them  for  their  manly  expression  of  certain  truths  and  for  their  nobility  of  style. 
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goldsmith,  master  in  perspective,  sculptor,  carver  in  wood,  painter,  and  musician; 
he  ceased,  however,  to  paint  on  recognizing  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  pupil, 
and  though  Vasari  says  that  he  had  a  somewhat  hard  and  crude  manner  in  sculp- 
ture, the  famous  statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni  at  Venice  would  seem  to  give  the 
lie  to  this  opinion,  for  in  life  and  energy,  as  well  as  in  workmanship,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  unsurpassed." 

Mr.  Poynter,  after  mentioning  these  instances,  goes  on  to  talk  of 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  a  contemporary  of  Raphael,  who  was  both  archi- 
tect and  painter,  spending  his  time  in  building  palaces  and  decorating 
them  with  his  own  hand,  besides  which  he  planned  fortifications  and 
succeeded  Raphael  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's  :  — 

"  Tlie  last  'work,  and  not  the  least  beautiful  or  important,  that  he  executed 
before  his  death,  was  the  celebrated  Palazzo  Massimi,  which,  like  the  Farnese,  he 
entirely  decorated  with  paintings.  This  palace  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  ingeniously  constructed  in  Rome.  I  put  the  life  of  this  artist 
briefly  before  you  to  show  you  the  enormous  gap  that  exists  between  such  a  man 
and  our  modern  idea  of  an  artist.  ...  I  do  not  refer  to  individuals,  for  among  the 
few  men  I  have  mentioned  as  being  the  only  glory  of  our  English  school,  we  may 
find  one  at  least  who,  in  the  variety  of  his  talents  and  the  perfection  to  which  he 
brings  them,  may  be  said  to  emulate  the  painters  of  the  great  Italian  period." 

The  allusion  here  is  obviously  to  Leighton,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  great  painter  and  a  great  sculptor,  besides  being  a  remarkable  lin- 
guist. If  Mr.  Poynter  had  gone  to  the  Continent  in  search  of  illus- 
trations he  might  have  mentioned  several  good  instances  of  this 
multiplicity.  Paul  Dubois,  who  has  added  to  a  complete  literary  and 
legal  education  the  training  of  a  great  sculptor  and  also  that  of  an 
excellent  painter,  is  probably  the  best  example,  but  there  are  many 
others  not  so  generally  known.  M.  Edmond  Yon  is  a  skilful  painter, 
an  uncommonly  graceful  etcher,  fully  master  of  the  craft,  and  one  of 
the  best  wood-engravers  in  Europe.  Fromentin  was  at  the  same  time 
a  clever  painter  and  a  most  accomplished  writer.  Nothing  but  vulgar 
ignorance  of  the  lives  of  great  men  in  the  past,  or  narrow  jealousy  of 
living  and  contemporary  greatness,  could  blind  people  to  the  fact  that 
comprehensive  intellects,  though  not  common,  are  still  as  much  in  the 
order  of  nature  as  narrow  ones.  The  little  mind  generally  succeeds 
by  attaching  itself  to  some  small  specialty  ;  the  big  mind  succeeds 
better  by  giving  itself  a  wide  range,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  with- 
out ranging  far  and  wide  such  a  mind  cannot  get  together  the  various 
rays  of  intellectual  light  which  it  brings  to  a  focus  upon  a  given  point. 
Here  is  an  example  interesting  to  every  American.  Edison,  the  in- 
ventor, has  never  restricted  himself  to  one  narrow  specialty  of  science. 
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Had  he  done  so,  his  great  discoveries  would  have  been  impossible, 
because  the  varied  knowledge  necessary  for  the  mere  suggestion 
of  Edison's  combinations  would  have  been  outside  the  range  of  a 
specialist.^ 

Another  of  Mr.  Poynter's  liberal  ideas  is  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
exclude  amateurs  from  the  benefit  of  serious  artistic  studies.  He 
says  frankly,  in  the  lecture  on  "  Systems  of  Art  Education,"  that  he 
does  not  desire  to  eliminate  the  amateur  element  from  the  school, 
because  he  holds  that  the  judicious  training  of  amateur  artists  is  of 
great  value  in  raising  the  standard  of  taste  in  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  "  thinks  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  compelled  to  look  upon  art  in  a  serious  light."  This  is 
speaking  the  language  of  good  sense,  not  of  common-sense,  perhaps, 
for  such  opinions  are  not  very  common,  but  of  sense  enlightened  by 
broad  general  considerations.  It  is  evident  that  the  true  interest  of 
artists  is  that  amateurs  should  be  well  informed,  and  they  can  never 
really  be  well  informed  unless  they  have  some  serious  artistic  educa- 
tion. The  national  ideas  about  art  are  derived,  in  great  part,  from 
the  social  and  literary  influence  of  amateurs  ;  it  is  they,  far  more  than 
artists,  who  have  the  ear  of  society,  and  who  direct  it,  for  good  or 
evil,  towards  what  is  genuine  or  what  is  false.  The  influence  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont  in  one  generation,  and  of  Mr.  Ruskin  in  another, 
has  probably  been  greater  than  that  of  any  Royal  Academician  ex- 
cept Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  the  present  day  we  see  in  England  the 
same  influence  very  powerfully  exercised  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay. 
The  establishment  of  professorships  of  fine  art  in  the  universities, 
which  are  tenable  by  amateurs  and  likely  to  be  often  held  by  them,  is 
another  outlet  for  this  influence.  Since  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  the 
best  way  is  to  recognize  it  and  make  the  most  of  it  in  the  interests  of 
art.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the  antagonism  between  amateurs  and 
artists  is  less  acute  than  it  was  formerly. 

^  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  rectorial  address  to  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  is  very  much  to  the  point :  — 

"  In  a  recent  lecture  on  Galileo,  Professor  Jack  has  said,  with  great  truth  and  force,  that 
'greatness  is  scarcely  compatible  with  a  narrow  concentration  of  intellect  even  to  one 
family  of  subjects.'  I  remember  that  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  conversing  on  some  ex- 
tremely small  skulls  which  had  then  recently  been  discovered  in  the  Orkneys,  and  which 
had  been  treated  as  belonging  to  some  pre-Celtic  and  inferior  race,  observed  that  exclusive 
devotion  to  one  pursuit  and  few  ideas  is  known  to  give  contracted  skulls.  .  .  .  Absolute 
singleness  of  pursuit  almost  means  a  mind  always  in  one  attitude,  an  eye  that  regards  every 
object,  however  many-sided,  from  one  point  of  view ;  an  intellectual  dietary,  beginning  and 
ending  with  one  article." 
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The  conflict  between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Poynter  on  the  subject 
of  Michelangelo  may  be  recommended  to  every  student  of  the  fine 
arts  as  an  intellectual  exercise  for  himself.  The  student  cannot  pos- 
sibly arrive  at  an  understanding  of  this  discussion  without  taking  into 
account  considerations  which  are  easily  overlooked  and  which  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Before  abdicating  his  personal  independence 
and  giving  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  any  critic,  a  reader  would  do 
well  to  ascertain  what  are  those  leading  conceptions  of  art  which  rule 
the  critic's  own  mind,  and  of  which  all  his  decisions  in  special  cases 
are  little  more  than  the  varied  expression.  Mr.  Ruskin's  point  of 
view  has  always  been  rather  literary  than  pictorial.  Either  the  idea, 
or  the  moral  lesson,  or  the  statement  of  historical  fact,  is  what  inter- 
ests Mr.  Ruskin,  while  the  interests  of  painters,  though  they  may 
occasionally  include  these,  are  generally  and  principally  of  another 
order.  Again,  so  far  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  interested  himself  in  art  at 
all,  his  best  attention  has  been  given  to  landscape  art.  Painting  in 
all  its  branches  is  much  too  vast  to  be  grasped  by  a  single  human  in- 
telligence, even  from  the  merely  critical  point  of  view  ;  the  best  of  us 
are  but  partially  cultivated,  and  we  have  to  make  up  for  our  deficien- 
cies as  we  best  may,  by  the  help  of  those  whose  studies  have  been 
different.  Mr.  Ruskin's  passion  for  Nature  has  nev^er  been  a  passion- 
ate delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  physical  nature  of  man  ;  he  has 
worked  much  from  mountains,  but  never,  it  is  believed,  in  any  life 
academy.  Not  that  he  has  been  indifferent  to  mankind :  he  has 
taken  a  sufficient  interest  in  man,  but  it  has  been  in  intellectual  and 
moral  man,  not  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  human  body.  The 
reader  will  please  to  observe  that  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Rus- 
kin in  the  least  for  this  direction  of  his  studies,  and  I  sympathize  with 
him  so  far  as  this,  —  that  no  model  I  ever  saw  in  a  life  academy  has 
ever  excited  in  me  half  the  enthusiasm  which  I  have  felt  in  the  pres- 
ence of  noble  scenery  under  grand  effects  ;  and  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  mind  of  man  was  incomparably  better  worth  studying 
than  his  body,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  has  to  be  transformed 
by  idealization  before  it  is  presentable  in  a  picture.  But  though 
I  quite  understand  Mr.  Ruskin's  tastes,  which  would  be  innocent 
enough  in  a  private  amateur,  I  see  plainly  that  they  have  led  him 
away  from  those  studies,  and  prevented  him  from  accepting  that  dis- 
cipline, which  would  most  surely  conduct  a  critic  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  great  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  Mr.  Poynter's  studies,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  led  him  precisely  to  that  kind  of  culture  which  best 
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enables  a  man  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Michelangelo.  Here,  then, 
we  have  already  the  elements  of  a  conflict  in  two  different  cultures, 
but  the  conflict  was  rendered  still  more  probable  by  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  Mr.  Ruskin's  idiosyncrasy  which  place  him,  of  necessity,  in 
opposition  to  the  Renaissance  and  to  its  leading  minds.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's philosophy  is,  or  was,  imbued  with  a  Christian  spiritualism,  for- 
eign to  the  Renaissance  mind  and  hostile  to  it ;  so  that  he  is  far  less 
likely  to  get  into  sympathy  with  that  mind  than  an  artist  trained  in 
modern  Paris,  where  it  still  survives  with  much  of  its  original  force. 
Finally,  Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  real  Englishman  upon  whom  Continental 
ideas  have  taken  no  hold,  while  they  have  taken  powerful  hold  on 
Mr.  Poynter  (not  at  all  to  Mr.  Poynter's  disadvantage)  ;  and  I  should 
say  that  a  real  genuine  Englishman,  untouched  by  modern  Continen- 
tal culture  (as  Mr.  Ruskin  is,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of 
French  and  Italian),  is  of  necessity  excluded  from  a  quite  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  artistic  theories  and  practice  of  the  Latin  races. 
The  following  doctrine,  for  example,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  claims  his  share,  is  essentially  an  English  doctrine,  and 
could  never  have  attracted  serious  attention  in  France  or  Italy.  It  is 
essentially  English,  from  the  great  importance  which  it  assigns  to 
fact,  and  from  its  preference  of  fact  to  art. 

"  Holman  Hunt,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  Academy  Notes  for  1875, 
"  was  the  first  assertor  in  painting,  as  I  believe  I  myself  was  in  art 
literature,  that  things  should  be  painted  as  they  probably  did  look  and 
happen,  and  not  as  by  the  rules  of  art  developed  under  Raphael,  Cor- 
reggio,  and  Michelangelo  they  might  be  supposed  gracefully,  deli- 
ciously,  or  sublimely  to  have  happened." 

Before  passing  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  gives  a  quite  just  account  of  his 
own  doctrine,  let  me  pause  a  moment  to  disengage  the  responsibility 
of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  practical  experiment,  in  which  the  artist  merely  tries 
for  himself  how  a  new  principle  in  art  will  answer,  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  critical  doctrine  which  implies  blame  for  all  the  artists  of  the 
past  and  undertakes  to  advise  all  the  artists  of  the  future.  Experi- 
ments are  useful  even  when  they  fail,  and  everybody  should  be  free 
to  make  them  at  his  own  cost.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  youth,  was  of  an 
enterprising  disposition,  and  undertook  to  produce  a  new  kind  of  art 
in  which  past  scenes  and  events  were  to  be  reproduced  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  they  happened.  There  was  one  great  practical  difficulty, 
insuperable  even  by  the  energy  and  self-confidence  of  youth.     Some 
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documents  could  be  procured  ;  the  landscape  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  could  be  painted  from  nature,  and  so  the 
backgrounds  of  sacred  history  could  be  fairly  true  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  documents,  the  likenesses  of  the  personages,  were  want- 
ing, and  in  place  of  them  Mr.  Hunt  had  to  content  himself  with 
painting  accurate  likenesses  of  modern  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  To 
conceive  the  importance  of  this  deficiency,  when  truth  was  the  object, 
the  reader  has  only  to  imagine  a  modern  instance.  Suppose  that  a 
painter  in  the  future  had  to  represent  Mr.  Gladstone  speaking  at 
Edinburgh,  but  that  no  record  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  features  had  re- 
mained. Not  deterred  by  this,  the  painter  undertakes  to  represent 
the  scene  as  it  actually  occurred,  and  goes  to  Edinburgh  for  the  pur- 
pose. Who  does  not  see  that  for  such  a  purpose  as  truth  in  this 
instance,  the  accurate  representation  of  Salisbury  Crags  or  the  Castle 
Rock,  the  careful  ethnological  study  of  the  Scottish  race,  all  go  for 
nothing  so  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  features  cannot  be  ascertained  and 
represented  ?  However,  I  find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  for 
making  his  experiment.  He  is  a  man  of  high  principle,  a  man  of 
strong  character  and  talents,  and  his  most  important  works  have  a 
serious  interest  likely  to  be  recognized  by  posterity.  Mr.  Hunt 
blames  no  one,  and  would  probably  be  unwilling  to  deny  to  others  the 
liberty  which  he  uses  for  himself.  A  painter,  even  when  he  seems  to 
us  in  error,  is  exercising  the  right  of  experiment ;  a  writer,  when  he 
enunciates  a  new  dogma,  involves  in  condemnation,  even  without 
naming  them,  all  those  who  have  acted,  or  are  acting,  independently 
of  his  dogma.  When  Mr.  Ruskin  promulgated  the  dogma  that  things 
should  be  painted  as  they  probably  did  look  and  happen,  and  not  as 
they  might  be  supposed  to  have  happened,  he  condemned  every  great 
artist  of  the  past ;  but  he  especially  selected  for  condemnation  three 
of  the  very  greatest,  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Michelangelo,  and  he 
blamed  these  particularly  for  having  preferred  art  to  history.  For 
that  which  is  most  essentially  the  painter's  art  in  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael, Correggio,  and  Michelangelo  is  exactly  their  preference  of 
qualities  to  facts,  and  the  preference,  in  each  case,  of  one  quality  to 
others,  of  that  quality  which  is  nearest  to  the  artist's  nature,  —  Raphael 
choosing  beauty  and  grace,  Correggio  sensuous  charm,  and  Michel- 
angelo sublimity,  and  each  of  them  making  use  of  his  subject,  and  so 
ordering  it  as  to  set  forth  the  quality  of  his  own  genius  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage. 
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The  reader  is  now  prepared  for  Mr.  Poynter's  protest.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Ruskin,  he  says  :  — 

"  Having  ever  been  blind  to  the  art,  he  does  not  see  that  this  remains  the  same 
in  spite  of  his  own  change  of  views.  He  goes  further  :  he  not  only  denies  that  the 
art  is  good  because  he  cannot  see  and  never  has  seen  it ;  but  he  virtually  and  in 
principle  denounces  all  art  as  it  has  been  hitherto  understood  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  until  now.  He  does  not  say  :  I  mean  one  thing  by  art  and  you  an- 
other ;  he  says,  I  will  have  no  art  -,  workmanship  I  allow  and  require,  but  not  art 
of  a  higher  kind.  Of  the  higher  art,  in  fact,  which  studies  nature,  not  for  the 
mere  object  of  studying,  but  in  order  to  know  nature  for  the  sake  of  selecting  what 
is  good  and  rejecting  what  is  bad,  Mr.  Ruskin  knows  nothing,  or  at  all  events 
allows  nothing.  Such  art,  we  are  to  believe,  the  great  painter  is  distinctly  not  to 
practise.  Correggio  is  not  to  see  nature  deliciously ;  Raphael  is  not  to  see  it 
gracefully  ;  Michelangelo  is  not  to  see  it  sublimely.  This  assertion  that  the  artist 
is  to  have  no  independence  of  idea  is  continued  throughout  the  lecture  on  Michel- 
angelo and  Tintoret,  and  in  the  pamphlet  on  the  Academy,  published  in  1875. 

"  If  Mr.  Ruskin  could  speak  his  real  mind  about  the  Last  Judgment,  it  would 
probably  be  something  to  this  effect :  '  I  deny  the  right  of  Michelangelo  not  only 
to  treat  the  subject  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  a  way  in  which  it  does  not  appeal  to 
me,  but  I  deny  his  right  to  treat  the  nude  figure  at  all ;  I  have  never  cared  to 
study  the  nude  figure,  and  have  no  perception  or  appreciation  of  its  beauty  ;  when 
I  speak  of  the  glory  of  Nature  and  of  God's  works,  I  exclude  the  human  figure 
both  male  and  female.'  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  divergence  of  view  between  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  Mr.  Poynter  is  too  wide  for  any  possibility  of  recohciliation.  Mr. 
Poynter  is  on  the  side  of  the  great  artists,  affirming  the  value  of  their 
particular  kind  of  knowledge,  and  the  artistic  utility  of  the  judgment 
and  taste  with  which  they  used  the  raw  material  of  Nature  ;  Mr.  Rus- 
kin does  not  care  for  their  knowledge  and  does  not  approve  of  their 
taste.  If  you  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  you  will  discover  in 
Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  a  fundamental  hostility  to  art  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  artists,  and  a  desire  to  set  up  something  else  in  its  place 
founded  on  facts  and  morals.  This  hostility  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  most  accomplished  painters  of  the  naked  figure.  "  In 
Mr.  Ruskin's  opinion,"  as  Mr.  Poynter  observes,  "  the  introduction  of 
the  human  figure  is  only  to  be  permitted  '  in  its  subordination,'  which, 
as  he  explains  it,  means  the  place  it  occupies  among  ascetic  painters, 
and  such  as  knew  not  how  to  give  it  its  proper,  much  less  its  most 
beautiful,  form  and  action."  ^ 

1  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  ask  permission  to  reply,  in  very  general 
terms,  to  some  critics  who  have  represented  my  teaching  as  being  founded  on  that  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  My  teaching  about  art  is  that  of  an  artist 
in  full  and  hearty  sympathy  with  artists :  Mr.  Ruskin's  teaching  is  that  of  a  moralist,  persist- 
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Mr.  Poynter,  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of  beauty,  has  felici- 
tously chosen  a  rnan  of  great  inventive  genius  and  most  remarkable 
manual  skill,  who  had  no  perception  of  the  beautiful.  Speaking  of 
Albert  Durcr,  Mr.  Poynter  says  :  — 

"  His  absolute  want  of  perception  of  beauty  makes  us  feel  that  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  admire  a  third-rate  Italian  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  to  re- 
ject Albert  Diirer  altogether.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Michelangelo's  words  with 
regard  to  him  and  to  German  art  in  general.  In  a  conversation  with  Vittoria 
Colonna  and  others,  he  says :  '  You  will  find  that  he  who  was  only  a  pupil  in  Italy 
has  produced  more  with  regard  to  genuine  art  than  the  master  who  is  not  from 
Italy.  So  true  is  this  that  Albert  Diirer,  even  when  wishing  to  deceive  us,  could 
paint  nothing  in  which  I  could  not  observe  at  once  that  it  neither  came  from  Italy 
nor  from  an  Italian  artist  ;  ...  we  feel  at  once  the  difference.' " 

It  would  be  well  if,  with  the  strong  appreciation  of  old  German 
artists  which  has  sprung  up  lately  in  England,  there  could  be  a  firmer 
recollection  of  this  ever-necessary  reservation,  —  that  neither  pictu- 
resqueness  of  subject  nor  manual  skill  in  execution  can  atone  for  the 
absence  of  beauty,  of  that  comprehensive  spirit  of  the  beautiful  which 
adorns  a  subject  in  all  its  parts.  When  once  the  idea  of  noble,  domi- 
nant beauty  has  taken  possession  of  an  artist's  mind  and  understand- 
ing, it  emancipates  him  from  trivial  detail  and  conducts  him  to  that 
best  success  which  dispenses  with  small  successes.  It  was  not 
Michelangelo  who  would  ever  have  spent  six  months,  as  a  famous 
Dutchman  is  said  to  have  done,  on  the  elaboration  of  a  besom  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  work  fell  short  of  a 
sufficiency  in  finish.^ 

The  last  of  Mr.  Poynter's  lectures,  that  entitled  "  The  Influence  of 
Art  on  Social  Life,"  was  delivered  in  1876,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress.     It  insists  upon  the  value  of  really 

ently  hostile  to  those  liberties  and  principles  of  art  which  are  outside  of  morals.     The  dif- 
ference, as  the  reader  perceives,  is  not  on  the  surface,  but  fundamental. 

1  Examine  the  Last  Jitds^ment,  through  all  its  multitude  of  figures,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  point,  and  into  its  extreinest  corners,  and  you  will  hardly  find  a  face,  a  hand,  a 
foot,  a  limb,  or  the  smallest  portion  of  a  figure,  no  matter  how  difticult  to  execute,  or  how 
unimportant  in  its  place  in  the  composition,  which  is  not  carried  to  the  highest  point  of 
modelling.  The  expression  of  every  face,  the  movement  of  every  finger,  the  subtle  turns 
of  torso  and  limb,  are  as  exact,  as  individual,  and  as  perfect  in  beauty  of  form,  in  the  throng- 
ing figures  which  make  up  the  crowd  tliat  stands  beyond  the  principal  circle,  as  in  the  cen- 
tral forms  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  crying  out  for  salvation  in  the  very  face  of  Christ 
himself;  or  as  in  those  of  the  dead  rising  from  the  graves,  which,  being  the  nearest  to  the 
eye,  are  necessarily  carried  as  far  in  finish  as  possible.  On  these  points  the  photographs 
from  the  Sistine  frescoes,  which  are  now  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  art,  furnish  a  complete 
refutation  of  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  about  them.  —  Mr.  Poynter's  Ninth  Lecture. 
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good  work,  but  here  Mr.  Poynter  had  little  to  tell  us  that  was  new. 
We  all  know  that  good  work  is  desirable  in  those  useful  arts,  such  as 
the  making  of  houses  and  furniture,  which  may  become  fine  arts  when 
prosecuted  with  taste  and  ability ;  but  we  know  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  a  costly  rarity,  and  not,  as  itsought  to  be,  a  common  possession  for 
all  who  use  houses  and  furniture.  There  are  but  small  grounds  for 
hoping  that  in  the  conditions  of  modern  English  and  American  life, 
vulgarity  can  ever  be  eliminated  from  common  things  ;  but  something 
may  be  done  by  understanding  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
produced,  and  Mr.  Poynter's  remarks  on  this  subject  deserve  atten- 
tion. No  doubt  the  first  condition,  in  most  cases,  for  beauty  of  pro- 
duction would  be  that  the  object  should  come  directly  from  a  skilful 
human  hand,  constantly  directed  by  a  human  intelligence  ;  but  ma- 
chinery has  entered  too  much  into  the  economy  of  modern  life  for 
this  to  be  generally  attainable.  Machine  work,  and  those  mechanical 
processes  which  impose  the  uniformity  of  the  machine  on  the  labor 
of  the  hand  itself,  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of ;  but  in  some  things,  as  in 
repeated  patterns,  they  do  no  harm,  and  in  others  the  harm  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Poynter  enters  a  protest  against  a  hybrid  often  met  with  in 
England,  —  the  mechanically  produced  object  afterwards  decorated  by 
hand.  He  gives,  as  an  example,  one  of  the  vases  produced  by  mould- 
ing, the  origin  of  which  is  the  more  obvious  that  the  moulder  has  not 
cared  to  remove  the  ribs  down  each  side,  left  by  the  joining  of  the 
halves  of  the  mould  ;  yet,  although  the  vase  is  obviously  produced  in 
this  way,  real  artistic  skill  and  labor  are  afterwards  expended  in  the 
decoration  of  it.  Again,  Mr.  Poynter  directs  attention  to  the  foolish 
notion  which  practical  men  often  act  upon  in  England,  and,  I  believe, 
in  America  also,  that  a  thing  which  is  essentially  a  monstrosity  can 
be  made  tolerable  by  ornamentation.  This  is  one  of  those  notions 
which  can  only  occur  to  people  destitute  of  any  serious  art-culture  ; 
but  it  is  prevalent  enough  to  be  very  dangerous,  especially  for  the 
following  reason  :  If  it  were  once  thoroughly  understood  that  a  thing 
ugly  in  its  form  originally  could  not  possibly  be  made  otherwise  than 
ugly  by  applied  decoration,  then  engineers  and  builders  might  hesi- 
tate a  little  before  spoiling  great  cities  with  huge  eye-sores  ;  but  so 
long  as  they  fancy  that  they  can  make  their  eye-sores  endurable  by 
sticking  ornaments  upon  them,  as  confectioners  apply  moulded  sugar 
to  big  cakes,  there  is  but  little  hope  that  they  will  refrain  from  inflict- 
ing them  upon  us.     Mr.  Poynter  is  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  engi- 
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neering  abominations.  The  engineers  have  spoiled  the  Thames  with 
their  hideous  bridges  ;  they  have  ruined  one  or  two  of  the  very  few 
good  street-scenes  in  London  ;  and  they  may  at  any  time,  through  the 
supineness  of  the  government  and  the  povverlessness  of  the  few  men 
who  care  seriously  about  these  things,  play  havoc  with  what  remains 
to  us.  If  Mr.  Poynter  and  his  brethren  could  do  something  to  awaken 
a  sense  of  the  becoming  in  the  community,  the  time  might  come  when 
the  more  glaring  outrages  against  good  taste  would  be  made  impos- 
sible by  a  watchful  public  opinion.  It  is  not  simply  in  giving  a  direc- 
tion to  production  that  a  distinguished  art  professor  may  be  of  use : 
he  may  raise  his  voice  with  effect  in  favor  of  things  as  they  are  when 
it  is  proposed  to  make  them  worse.  There  may  be  even  a  lower 
depth  of  ugliness  than  the  common  London  street.  It  may  be  crossed 
by  huge  square  tubes  of  iron,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  one  merit,  its 
perspective.  A  public  square,  with  a  statue  in  the  middle  of  it,  may 
be  simply  dull  and  stupid  in  its  design  ;  but  some  new  ornament,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  statue  already  placed,  may  relieve  the  dulness  in 
the  wrong  way  by  making  the  whole  ridiculous.  A  triumphal  arch 
may  have  been  erected  in  a  wrong  place  on  the  side  of  a  street ;  but 
there  is  still  room  for  further  error  in  putting  an  absurd  statue  on  the 
top  of  it.  In  short,  however  bad  things  may  be,  there  is  generally  a 
possibility  for  some  very  ingenious  person  to  make  them  worse  ;  and 
in  an  age  like  ours,  when  this  kind  of  ingenuity  is  abundant,  we  need 
a  warning  voice,  like  that  of  Mr.  Poynter,  to  save  us  from  our  own 
perilous  activities. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


THE    WRECKING    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE 

COMPANIES. 

SINCE  the  late  war  twenty-six  life-insurance  companies  have 
started  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to-day  only  three  of 
them  remain.  During  the  war  six  started,  and  but  one  of  them 
survives.  During  nineteen  years  preceding  the  war  ten  started,  and 
all  remain  save  one,  which  was  shamefully  done  to  death  in  1874. 
Of  the  thirteen  now  in  the  field,  therefore,  nine  are  ante-war  com- 
panies, and  these  have  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  assets  and 
outstanding  business.  Twenty-nine  have  failed.  Of  the  $17,000,000 
reserve,  representing  the  liabilities,  it  is  questionable  whether  one 
fourth  has  ever  reached  the  rightful  owners.  Probably  not  three  per 
cent  of  the  gross  $160,000,000  of  insurance  contracts  outstanding 
—  upon  which,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  carrying,  the  net  premium 
payments  may  perhaps  have  aggregated  $6,000,000  —  will  ever  be 
completed  and  paid.  These  failures  have  been,  in  some  instances, 
brought  about  by  swindling  amalgamations,  effected  through  the  per- 
version of  a  statutory  provision  authorizing  re-insurance  of  "any" 
risk  ;  in  other  instances,  by  inanition  ;  in  the  rest,  by  springing  the 
receivership  trap,  sometimes  collusively  and  sometimes  unnecessarily. 
The  following  schedule  presents  to  the  eye  nearly  all  the  amalgama- 
tions, the  company  or  companies  named  at  the  left  of  each  brace 
having  been  absorbed  by  the  one  named  next  on  the  right :  — 

Farmers  and  Mechanics'    )    Empire  Mutual  }  Continental  \ 

Amencan  Tontme  j  Commonwealth  \   New  Jersey  Mutual  }  National  Capitol. 

Craftsmen's  }  Hope  ) 

Widows  and  Orphans'  Benefit     }     Mutual  Protection    \  \ 

New  York  State  >    Guardian     (     ,,  .  , 

.     ...  I  >    Universal. 

Amicable  ;  | 

Standard  }   Government  Security  }   North  America  / 

Equally  notable  is  the  record  of  disappearance  of  the  business  thus 
successively  transferred.  The  Continental,  with  $57,000,000  of  its 
own,  received  one-fourth  as  much  more  by  the  foregoing  absorption  ; 
but  when  it  went  into  the  maw  of  a  receivership,  four  years  later,  its 
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policy  account   had  shrunk  to  ;^5 1,000,000.      Similar  operations  in 
other  companies  may  be  presented  thus  :  — 

In  1872  the  Widows  and  Orphans'  Benefit,  with $13,525,000 

was  absorbed  by  the  Mutual  Protection,  which  itself  had  .     .       6,000,000 

$19,525,000 

Also,  in  1872,  the  New  York  State,  with $3,536,000 

and  the  Amicable,  with 1,132,000 

were  taken  by  the  Guardian,  which  itself  had 23,214,000 

■ 27,882,000 

Also,  in  1872,  the  Mutual  Protection  was  taken  by  the  Guardian,  which  thus 

represented  a  total  of $47,407,000 

Two  years  later,  when  the  Guardian  was  itself  swallowed  by  the  Universal, 

it  had 28,360,000 

Amount  disappeared $19,047,000 

In  1871  the  Standard,  with $2,766,000 

was  taken  by  the  Government  Security,  which  itself  had  .     .       1,214,000 

$3,980,000 

In  1874  the  Government  Security  carried  over  to  the  North  America     .     .     .         2,778,000 

Amount  disappeared $1,202,000 

The  Government  Security,  with $2,778,000 

was  taken  by  the  North  America,  which  itself  had    ....     30,138,000 

$32,916,000 

The  next  year  the  North  America  was  swallowed  by  the  Universal,  taking 

over 26,138,000 

Amount  disappeared $6,778,000 

In  1874  the  Guardian,  with $28,360,000 

and  in  1875  ^^^  North  America,  with 26,138,000 

were  taken  by  the  Universal,  which  itself  had 18,322,000 

$72,820,000 

In  1877  the  Universal  went  into  suspension,  with 25,655,000 

Amount  disappeared $47,165,000 

SUMMARY. 

Disappeared  in  transfers  of  five  companies  to  Universal $19,047,000 

Disappeared  in  transfers  of  two  companies  to  North  America 1,202,000 

Disappeared  in  transfers  of  three  companies  to  Universal 6,778,000 

Disappeared  within  Universal 47,165,000 

Total  disappeared $74,192,000 

[This  schedule,  it  is  proper  to  say,  is  only  approximate  in  amounts,  perfect  exactness 
being  neither  necessary  to  the  purpose  nor  possible.  The  transfers  were  not  fully  com- 
pleted in  all  cases ;  accounts  were  in  some  instances  falsified  ;  dates  of  reports  and  of 
transfers  are  not  the  same  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  amounts  digested  by  absorbing 
companies  from  such  portions  of  those  companies'  own  business  as  dropped  out  during  the 
terms  covered.  Yet  the  account  is  close  enough  to  show  the  exceedingly  phenomenal  cold- 
ness of  the  ofticial  atmosphere  in  which  this  volume  of  insurance  was  "  frozen  out."] 
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These  transactions,  in  which  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  owners 
of  assets  were  treated  as  alitmde,  were  bargains  and  sales  arranged  in 
back  offices.  The  State's  guardianship  had  not  then  reached  its 
later  development  under  which  the  watch-dog  steals  the  meat  him- 
self ;  but  it  made  no  attempt  to  intervene,  except  by  appointing 
receivers  in  some  cases  to  fight  over  the  fragments.  In  other  cases, 
where  receivership  was  the  first  formal  step  in  liquidation,  the  State's 
action  was  little  better.  Obviously,  as  the  sole  ground  for  interference 
is  that  it  may  avert  a  wrong  from  the  parties  concerned  and  lighten 
their  losses,  the  State  has  no  right  to  act  unnecessarily  ;  nay,  it  is 
bound  not  only  to  avoid  premature  action,  but  first  to  exhaust  every 
curative  resource.  Liabilities  are  not  the  outstanding  risks,  but  what 
is  called  "  reserve,"  —  to  wit,  the  sum  which,  together  with  all  future 
premiums  receivable,  will  suffice,  at  the  assumed  interest  rate,  to  meet 
demands  as  they  mature.  Insolvency,  by  the  legal  standard,  consists 
in  deficiency  of  this  reserve  ;  but  only  one  company  (if  any)  has 
failed  by  inability  to  meet  obligations  already  due.  The  insolvency  is 
technical,  not  commercial,  meaning  that  at  some  future  time  the  com- 
pany may  be  expected  to  fall  into  such  condition.  But  the  legal 
standard,  as  a  rule  from  which  no  variation  is  tolerated,  is  a  glaringly 
false  one.  It  overstates  mortality  and  expenses  ;  understates  interest ; 
ignores  utterly  all  differences  between  companies  in  premium  rates, 
reputation,  risks,  management,  and  other  matters.  The  State  is  like 
a  physician,  who,  finding  a  patient  showing  symptoms  of  organic 
disease,  should  kill  him  at  once,  lest  he  may  die  of  the  complaint 
hereafter,  —  save  that  the  State  forces  its  way  in  as  a  practitioner, 
without  summons,  and  sometimes  against  protest. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Arkansas  the  State  official  in 
charge,  in  case  of  technical  insolvency  in  home  companies,  must  seek 
for  evidence  of  fraud,  recklessness,  or  gross  incompetence  ;  finding 
none,  he  may  allow  a  year  for  recuperation,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a  second  year,  if  he  sees  reasonable  ground  for  hope.  In  Min- 
nesota the  law  is  the  same,  except  that  no  renewal  of  the  grant  is 
authorized.  In  Connecticut,  in  case  assets  are  not  less  than  three 
fourths  what  the  law  prescribes,  the  commissioner  may  ask  a  receiver- 
ship, and  the  court  may  grant  it ;  if  the  deficit  exceeds  one  fourth,  the 
application  and  granting  are  made  obligatory.  In  all  other  States 
having  statutes  on  the  subject,  the  cure  for  technical  insolvency  is 
immediate  decapitation. 
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CASE    OF    THE    GLOBE. 

The  peculiarly  wolfish  methods  of  the  State's  guardianship  of  life- 
insurance  trusts  are  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  latest  failed 
company,  the  Globe.  Organized  in  1864,  at  the  height  of  paper 
inflation,  it  never  attained  more  than  a  third-class  position,  and  was 
one  of  two  or  three  known  in  the  profession  as  "  family  "  companies. 
Of  the  $100,000  capital  stock  required  by  the  general  law  of  1853,  the 
president  and  his  son  held  seven  tenths,  thus  controlling  the  several 
millions  of  assets.  Two  sons  of  the  president  successively  filled  the 
post  of  secretary.  The  management  was  always  close,  and  enough  of 
its  affairs  was,  or  should  have  been,  long  known  by  the  Insurance 
Superintendent  to  put  him  on  inquiry.  At  the  end  of  1877  the  annual 
report  stated  the  assets  at  $4,194,738,  and  the  surplus  (not  treating 
capital  as  a  liability)  $213,597.  In  May  following,  the  deputy  su- 
perintendent made  a  personal  examination,  which  reduced  the  assets 
to  $3,609,265,  —  the  difference  occurring  mainly  in  the  real-estate 
valuations,  —  making  a  deficit  of  $378,739  as  towards  policy-hold- 
ers. Thereupon  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  president, 
under  which,  as  the  price  of  further  forbearance,  he  absolutely 
surrendered  to  the  company  a  $120,000  mortgage  which  he  had 
previously  loaned  to  it  to  appear  as  assets,  and  also  gave  the  com- 
pany's counsel  a  trust  deed  of  his  controlling  interest  in  the  stock, 
for  voting  purposes,  whereby  the  lawyer  was  enabled  to  promise  an 
entire  change  of  control  within  three  months.  The  superintendent 
then  placed  his  subordinate's  report  in  a  pigeon-hole,  and  made  up 
another  balance-sheet,  which  restored  to  the  assets  the  amount  before 
stricken  out,  and  showed  a  surplus  of  $163,117  as  towards  policy- 
holders ;  he  also  gave  a  certificate  as  to  "  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pany as  now  arrived  at,"  and  expressed  his  "  pleasure  in  stating  that 
if  the  management,  when  changed,  displays  vigor,  economy,  and 
ability,  the  company  will  be  a  success,  thus  justifying  the  anticipation 
of  those  who  have  suggested  and  accepted  this  method  as  now 
adopted."  The  president  retained  his  place,  and  the  entire  matter 
was  withheld  from  the  light  until  it  was  laid  before  the  Assembly  in 
February,  1879.  On  January  i,  in  that  year,  the  superintendent 
publicly  announced,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  made  October  30, 
1878,  a  surplus  of  $238,322  as  towards  policy-holders,  and  certified 
also  his  gratification  "  that  the  foregoing  result  shows  a  surplus  with 
which   [the  company]   should  be  enabled  to  do  a  flourishing  and 
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prosperous  business."  But  the  company's  annual  report  of  the  same 
date  showed  a  surplus  of  only  $179,076. 

In  spite  of  these  statements,  rumors  began  to  spread,  and  the 
expected  change  of  management  was  made.  To  the  surprise,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  had  hoped  to  see  the  company  pass  into  control  of  a 
man  whose  name  would  be  a  promise  of  restoration,  a  gentleman  little 
known,  and  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  business,  was  made  president : 
it  was  afterwards  said  that  his  interest  in  the  concern  was  merely 
nominal,  and  that  the  intent  was  to  convert  him  into  a  receiver.  In 
the  middle  of  May,  1879,  the  superintendent  suddenly  professed  to 
have  doubts  about  the  company,  to  which  he  had  recently  given  one 
of  his  "extra  gilt"  certificates  of  good  health,  and  demanded  of  the 
new  president  a  statement  of  condition  as  of  May  i.  This  was 
promised,  and  on  May  16  the  superintendent  was  informed  that  the 
committee  of  trustees  was  "  continuously  and  earnestly  progressing 
with  its  labors,"  and  that  the  result  would  be  forwarded  at  an  early 
day.  Twelve  days  later  the  trustees,  claiming  to  have  discovered 
that,  instead  of  the  alleged  surplus,  there  was  really  a  deficit  of  over 
half  a  million  dollars,  induced  the  State  attorney-general  to  apply  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  an  order  appointing  the  president  receiver. 
Hearing  a  rumor  of  this,  the  superintendent  telegraphed  to  his 
deputy,  who  was  in  the  city,  to  find  out  and  "  write  me,  so  that  I  will 
have  some  information."  On  receiving  a  reply  he  moved,  in  his  turn, 
by  addressing  the  attorney-general,  recommending  a  receivership 
in  the  mode  prescribed  for  him  in  the  general  insurance  law,  but 
objecting  to  the  appointment  of  the  president  as  improper. 

Then  ensued  a  three-weeks'  contest,  which  furnished  a  new  para- 
graph to  the  press  almost  daily.  At  the  first  publication  of  the 
matter,  policy-holders  took  alarm.  A  hurried  meeting  was  held,  and 
sixty  policy-holders  resident  in  the  city,  some  of  them  rich  and  well- 
known  citizens,  united  in  a  protest,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  concurrently  with  the  application.  They  averred  that 
this  application,  which  was  made  returnable  in  forty-eight  hours,  was 
but  one  step  in  a  deliberate  wrecking  scheme,  and  that  it  had  been 
kept  a  profound  secret,  with  intent  that  the  members  should  be  taken 
by  surprise.     They  concluded  their  protest  thus  :  — 

"Your  petitioners  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  company  and  of  the  policy- 
holders will  be  most  adversely  affected  by  the  appointment  of  a  receiver;  that  in 
that  direction  there  is  nothing  for  the  policy-holders  but  absolute  and  most  com- 
plete ruin  of  all  their  interests;    and,  on  the  contrary,  they  believe   that  with 
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common  prudence  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  policy-holders  in  reducing  their  policies,  the  company  can  be 
saved,  and  long  years  of  usefulness  insured  for  it ;  that  the  undersigned  policy- 
holders are  willing  to  scale  their  several  policies  in  order  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
metit  of  a  receiver;  and  your  petitioners  pray  that  the  proceedings  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  may  be  suspended  until  such  time  as  all  the  policy- 
holders may  be  communicated  with,  and  until  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
similarly  scaling  their  policies." 

The  company's  metropolitan  agent,  who  claimed  to  represent  four 
hundred  persons  whom  he  had  induced  to  become  members,  denounced 
the  proposed  receivership  as  no  better  than  highway  robbery.  A  num- 
ber of  members  wrote  to  the  newspapers  in  their  own  names,  offering, 
for  themselves  and  others,  a  reduction  of  their  claims  to  any  necessary 
extent  as  preferable  to  receivership  ;  several  members'  meetings  were 
also  held,  at  which  persons  were  present  who  claimed,  as  former 
agents  of  the  company  in  eight  or  ten  States,  to  represent  some  7,000 
of  the  8,000  members,  and  the  expression  was  in  the  same  vein, 
namely,  a  desire  to  avoid  receivership  at  any  cost,  and  a  demand  that 
time  enough  should  be  given  to  admit  of  co-operation.  At  the  hearing 
of  the  case  before  Judge  Westbrook,  these  various  petitions  and 
resolutions,  supported  by  a  number  of  affidavits  by  members,  were 
presented  by  a  committee  of  agents  and  managers,  while  counsel  for 
policy-holders  despairingly  urged  postponement,  even  for  eight  days. 
The  attorney-general  objected,  saying  it  was  his  duty,  on  behalf  of 
the  policy-holders,  to  press  his  motion  for  a  receiver.  The  judge  said 
"he  agreed  with  the  attorney-general  that  the  policy-holders  Jiad  no 
legal  right  to  come  ijito  court  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but  that 
hearings  had  sometimes  been  granted  as  a  matter  of  courtesy." 

A  receiver  was  appointed  on  the  following  day.  A  week  later  the 
attorney-general,  apparently  dissatisfied  that  the  place  did  not  fall  to 
the  president,  obtained  from  another  supreme-court  judge  an  order 
changing  the  place  of  trial  from  Albany  to  New  York  City.  As  soon 
as  he  learned  of  this,  the  superintendent  procured  from  judge  No.  i 
an  order  staying  proceedings  under  the  order  of  judge  No.  2  until 
after  the  hearing  and  determination  or  a  motion  to  vacate  that  order. 
This  order  for  a  stay  of  the  dictum  of  judge  No.  2  was  served  on  the 
counsel  for  the  trustees,  —  who  were  also  dissatisfied,  —  and  he 
instantly  hied  to  a  third  judge,  and  called  "check"  against  his 
opponents,  by  procuring  an  order  vacating  the  order  of  judge  No.  i, 
made  some  days  before,  and  appointing  a  receiver.  The  next  day, 
however.  No.  3  took  the  back  track,  and  revoked  his  order  of  his  own 
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motion,  on  the  ground  that  when  he  issued  it  he  did  not  have  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  him.  A  week  later  the  receiver  appointed 
by  No.  I  was  allowed  to  file  his  bond  and  take  possession,  and  the 
controversy  ended. 

The  company's  affairs  having  thus  passed  out  of  sight,  the  case 
must  be  left  at  this  point.  The  receiver  is  a  bank  president,  who 
drew  $17,500  for  less  than  a  year's  service  in  the  receivership  of  a 
savings  bank,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  judge  who 
again  appointed  him  in  this  case.  The  following  paragraph,  from  a 
letter  written  by  an  attorney  who  has  figured  prominently  in  receiver- 
ship matters,  published  in  the  New  York  "Times"  of  June  3,  1879, 
is  suggestive :  — 

"An  appointment  as  receiver  of  the  Globe,  with  its  $3,000,000  of  assets,  at  five 
per  cent,  is  worth,  in  commissions  alone,  $150,000.  The  position  of  counsel  for 
the  receiver,  with  the  vast  number  of  mortgages  to  foreclose,  and  references,  will 
bring  in  at  least  $300,000;  the  patronage,  such  as  referees,  actuaries,  clerks, 
printing,  stenographers,  etc.,  at  least  $150,000  more." 

As  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  at  that  time  opposing  the  receiver- 
ship, he  perhaps  somewhat  overstated  the  figures ;  yet,  after  making 
sufificient  allowance  for  exaggeration,  there  is  enough  left  to  explain 
the  anxiety  of  some  of  the  contestants  that  the  interests  of  policy- 
holders should  not  be  endangered  by  consignment  to  a  receiver. 

If  space  permitted,  and  it  were  consonant  with  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  engage  in  a  technical  discussion,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  strict  compliance  with  the  letter  of  such  rather  imperfect 
and  ambiguous  statutes  as  exist  in  the  State  concerning  life  insur- 
ance required,  rather  than  hindered,  the  granting  of  the  policy-holders' 
prayer  for  delay;  the  real  hindrance  was  the  lack  of  disposition. 
But  reason,  justice,  and  regard  for  the  object  for  which  laws  are  con- 
ventionally supposed  to  be  made  leave  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  entirely  practicable  to  prolong  the  status  qico  until  conference 
and  examination  could  indicate  the  most  conservative  course.^  The 
inevitable  result  of  delay,  to  which  the  court  could  not  consent  to  be 
a  party,  was  declared  by  Judge  Westbrook  to  be  "  the  forfeiture  of 
policies  by  the  refusal  of  the  holders  to  pay  premiums,  and  the 
consequent  enrichment  of  stockholders."  But  it  was  not  necessary 
so  to  leave  the  matter  as  to  make  this  inevitable,  and  how  the  alter- 
native of  sacrifice  by  enforced  dissolution  could   be  preferable  for 

^  Precisely  this  course  was  actually  followed,  in  July,  1877,  before  another  judge,  in  case 
of  the  Universal  Life. 
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members  did  not  appear.  As  to  the  standing  of  the  members  in 
court,  it  was  technically  true  that  they  were  not  parties  to  the  action 
which  was  brought  by  the  State  against  the  company ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  true,  in  fact,  because  the  members  are  the  company  itself,  and 
the  State's  intervention  in  the  matter,  except  as  their  trustee,  was 
an  impertinence.  The  State  had  nothing  involved,  and  could  not, 
except  in  form,  be  a  party  in  the  action.  The  spectacle  was  there- 
fore presented  of  the  self-constituted  guardian,  by  whose  remissness 
the  insolvency  (if  insolvency  existed)  had  arisen,  opposing  its 
wards.  The  policy-holders  cried  out  against  a  receivership,  and 
begged  at  least  for  a  little  delay;  the  State's  official,  as  a  painful 
duty,  opposed  them,  professedly  for  their  own  sake ;  and  the  State's 
judge,  also  in  their  interest,  condemned  the  company  also  professedly 
in  order  to  save  it.  The  heirs  were  told  to  take  themselves  off  and 
not  make  a  disturbance  while  the  legal  gentlemen  were  attending  to 
the  division.  Perhaps  it  was  proper  not  to  consult  the  heirs  about  the 
selection  of  a  receiver,  inasmuch  as  they  objected  to  having  any  re- 
ceiver at  all ;  but  the  phases  of  the  controversy  prove  the  foresight 
of  the  fable  about  the  cats,  the  monkey,  and  the  cheese. 

THE    CASE    OF    THE    CONTINENTAL    COMPANY. 

In  this  case  —  also  made  notable  by  the  large  size  of  the  company 
—  the  contest  arose  after  the  receivership,  and  the  policy-holders 
have  not  been  unmistakably  represented  at  all,  while  the  wreckers 
have  been  extraordinarily  active  and  successful.  The  company, 
which  was  always  of  the  high-pressure  sort,  after  ten  years  of  busi- 
ness-at-any-cost  management,  during  which  it  had  swallowed  three 
others,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  1876,  about  $6,000,000  of  assets  and 
$51,000,000  of  outstanding  insurance.  During  the  last  two  years 
at  least,  it  had  been  subjected  to  systematic  plundering,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  conceivable  device  of  financiering  which  was  not  used. 
"  Commissions  "  to  the  officers,  profits  on  reserve  released  and  "  run 
off,"  ^  agents  sharing  the  spoils  of  what  reserve  they  captured;  loans 
on  real  estate  made  by  those  easy  rules  which  obtain  w-hen  both  sides 
of  a  transaction  are  managed  by  the  same  party,  while  the  money 
comes  from  a  third,  —  these  were  some  of  the  devices  used.  To  the 
extent  of  over  $100,000  the  officers  took  out  funds.    Fictitious  checks, 

^  That  is  to  say,  by  persuading  policy-holders  to  substitute  for  their  old  policies  new 
ones  which  would  require  a  less  reserve,  — a  process  which  was  wrought  out  in  cold  blood 
and  pursued  in  deliberate  violation  of  every  sentiment  of  decent  humanity. 
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deposited  with  the  cashier  as  vouchers,  and  counted  as  cash,  and 
drafts  on  two  banking  institutions,  —  since  failed,  and  then  managed 
on  "  ring  "  principles,  —  also  counted  as  cash  in  bank,  constituted  an 
easy  method  of  arranging  a  balance-sheet  for  annual  reports  to  the 
State.  During  the  last  six  weeks  preceding  the  collapse,  the  pres- 
ident—  who  promptly  went  to  Europe  and  is  still  there,  his  health 
not  permitting  him  to  return  —  drew  in  cash  1^158,000,  nearly  one 
half  of  it  taken  twelve  days  after  the  proceedings  for  a  receivership 
were  begun ;  during  the  year,  other  officers  sold  their  stock  to  the 
company  at  par;  within  a  week  before  the  break,  the  company's 
counsel — then  and  now  Corporation  Counsel  for  the  city  of  New 
York  at  $15,000  per  annum  salary  —  drew  $15,000  apparently  as  a 
token  of  remembrance. 

During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  company  had  been  under 
the  official  oversight  of  four  Superintendents  of  Insurance,  and  at  any 
time  within  the  last  six  of  those  years  a  real  examination  would  have 
exposed  its  condition.  After  affairs  had  been  prepared  in  the  man- 
ner aforesaid  for  the  denouement,  which  could  not  be  much  longer 
deferred,  action  by  the  State  was  anticipated.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  company  was  one  of  a  list  marked  for  wrecking  by 
a  select  ring.  On  October  11,  1876,  a  stockholder  applied  to  a 
supreme-court  judge  in  Brooklyn  for  a  receiver,  who  was  appointed 
on  the  25th.  It  was  subsequently  charged  that  the  plaintiff  was  made 
a  stockholder  for  the  occasion ;  collusion  was  never  seriously  denied, 
and  the  character  of  the  proceeding  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
president  and  his  brother  were  accepted  as  two  of  the  receiver's  bonds- 
men. These  two  persons  had  previously  abstracted  the  "  vouchers  " 
which  they  had  furnished,  and  which  the  company's  cashier  had  long 
been  carrying  as  cash  to  represent  what  they  had  taken,  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  preserve 
certified  copies  of  these  documents.  The  character  of  the  receiver- 
ship and  the  sleepiness  of  justice  are  also  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on 
a  Sunday  in  January  following,  these  persons  obtained  entrance  to 
the  office  and  vault,  and  leisurely  removed  some  papers  in  which  they 
felt  an  interest. 

Litigation  now  began  in  earnest.  The  Insurance  Superintendent 
instituted  a  suit  for  the  removal  of  the  receiver,  alleging  collusion, 
and  arguing  that  the  proceeding  could  legally  be  initiated  only  by 
himself;  other  parties,  represented  by  a  swarm  of  attorneys,  also 
brought  suits  on  various  grounds.     Finding  the  position  a  harassing 
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one,  and  being  advised  by  his  counsel  that  eventually  he  would  be 
ousted,  the  receiver  resigned  on  February  5,  1877.  At  the  same 
date,  the  same  judge  appointed  as  receiver  No.  2  a  man  under- 
stood to  be  his  personal  friend.  But  the  suit  to  determine  the  va- 
lidity of  the  first  proceeding  of  course  applied  equally  to  the  second, 
and  was  pushed  until,  on  April  2,  Judge  Westbrook  of  Kingston 
declared  all  previous  action  irregular  and  invalid;  and  on  May  10 
followed  this  up  by  appointing  receiver  No.  3.  The  case  then  was 
that  one  receiver  was  in  possession  by  the  mandate  of  one  judge; 
and  another  receiver,  by  that  of  another  judge  of  equal  power,  was 
trying  to  get  in.  On  May  19  receiver  No.  2  obtained  from  his  judge 
the  loan  of  that  well-worn  weapon,  famous  in  the  Erie  war  some 
years  before,  —  an  injunction,  —  which  he  levelled  at  his  adversary, 
No.  3.  On  June  8  No.  3  returned  fire  briskly  by  discharging  a  per- 
emptory order  from  Jiis  judge  to  vacate.  Finally,  a  compromise 
was  arranged:  receiver  No.  2  took  ^17,500  for  his  four  months  of 
imaginary  service,  and  surrendered  the  fortress  to  No.  3,  who  still 
holds  it. 

*  The  only  official  report  of  expenditures  published  contains  th^ 
statement:  "Paid  by  order  of  court,  including  expenses,  $181,955." 
Of  this,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  $120,000  has  gone  to 
attorneys.  Two  relatives  of  Judge  Westbrook,  since  his  receiver 
obtained  possession,  have  been  drawing  salaries  from  the  company's 
funds  for  services  not  accurately  defined.  One  attorney,  determined 
not  to  fail  in  particularity,  presented  a  sworn  bill,  containing  nearly 
three  hundred  items.  He  charged  his  time  at  $10  to  $15  an  hour, 
and  some  of  the  most  notable  items  are  these :  — 

253.  There  has  been  for  the  last  five  months  a  constant  interruption  of 

my  business  by  reporters,  policy-holders,  even  strangers  in  pecun- 
iary interest,  occupying  my  time  in  talking  over  this  case ;  letters  ' 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  have 
been  received,  and  had  to  be  read  and  answered.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  case,  and  the  charges  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  in  the 
course  of  the  case  to  make  against  men  still  powerful  in  the  com- 
munity, has  made  me  bitter  enemies,  who  have  done  what  lay  in 
their  power  to  injure  me,  and  will  doubtless  continue  their  efforts. 
For  the  additional  time  consumed,  and  the  responsibility  incurred 
as  above,  I  ask  as  compensation $1,000.00 

254.  Besides  my  own  time  thus  generally  occupied,  a  large  portion  of  the 

time  of  my  clerks  was  occupied,  during  this  reference,  in  preparing 
papers  for  examination,  making  inquiries,  etc.  For  the  time  so 
occupied,  I  think  a  fair  proportion  of  their  wages  would  be  .     .     .  50.00 
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279.  According  to  the  best  estimate  I  am  able  to  make  of  the  number  of 

letters  written  in  this  matter,  and  the  amount  of  stationery  used  in 
my  office  in  and  about  this  application,  I  am  satisfied  I  am  con- 
siderably below  the  actual  amount  in  asking  an  allowance  upon 
that  account  of $25.00 

280.  Time  of  self  and  clerks  necessarily  occupied  in  preparing  bill  of 

items  of  services  rendered,  drafting  petition  for  payment,  and  serv- 
ing same  upon  receiver,  and  other  attentions  requisite  thereon      .        100.00 

Of  a  total  of  $5,689  $2,500  was  paid  on  this  bill  as  a  compromise. 

On  Sept,  16,  1879,  the  New  York  Court  of  Ajjpeals  rendered  its 
long-awaited  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Security  Company,  by  which 
it  was  made  possible  to  distribute  remaining  assets  in  all  cases.  The 
decision  is  in  substance,  that  matured  policies  are  debts  for  their  face, 
and  unmatured  policies  for  their  reserve  value,  all  notes  in  each  case 
being  deducted ;  that  on  the  debt  so  determined  shall  be  paid  such 
dividends  as  the  funds  permit.  If  the  fund  is  to  be  distributed  to  the 
members  in  cash,  this  decision  is  the  only  just  one;  but  it  marks 
clearly  the  miserable  failure  of  the  insurance  contract.  To  some  the 
contract  was  originally  of  much  importance ;  to  others,  of  little  or 
none.  The  circumstances  of  members  have  also  been  changing  since, 
many  having  become  uninsurable;  yet  all  the  State  offers  them,  with- 
out allowing  for  these  differences  in  hardship,  is  the  annihilation  of  their 
insurance  contract,  and  the  return  of  a  scrap  of  their  reserve.  The 
Continental  has  been  paying  fifteen  per  cent,  with  the  possibility  of 
as  much  more  ultimately ;  the  Security  will  pay  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  and  the  result  is  so  trivial  in  the  case  of  the  latter  that  the 
net  dividend  returnable  on  some  policies  is  actually  less  than  the 
postage  already  expended  in  correspondence  about  those  policies. 

The  methods  pursued  are  substantially  the  following:  the  State 
holds,  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent,  a  guaranty  fund,  which,  in 
some  of  the  worst  cases,  is  nearly  all  the  assets  remaining.  It  is  no 
separate  portion,  is  the  object  of  no  separate  ownership,  and  obviously 
is  not  subject  to  any  separate  class  of  creditors.  Yet  although,  as 
was  necessary,  a  referee  in  case  of  each  company  has  passed  upon 
the  claims  filed,  determining  who  were  creditors  and  for  what 
amounts,  the  superintendent  has  chosen  to  hold  that  he  person- 
ally is  to  distribute  the  guaranty  fund ;  and  accordingly  he  has 
instituted  his  own  independent  proceeding,  and  obtained  a  second 
reference  to  determine  who  are  creditors  of  Ais  fund.  The  work 
having  already  been  done,  the  second  referee  has  nothing  to  do  but 
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to  make  a  sham  report  and  draw  his  fees.  How  many  persons  will 
doubt  that  the  real  object  of  the  superintendent  in  this  duplication  is, 
first,  to  enable  some  friend  to  have  a  profitable  job  of  reference,  and, 
next,  to  secure  some  profits  by  the  conversion  of  the  fund  into  cash. 
Of  course,  all  such  outgo  is  taken  from  the  poor  little  remainder 
belonging  to  the  policy-holders. 

Nor  does  the  preying  end  here.  Not  only  are  policy-holders,  at 
various  stages,  solicited  by  advertisement  or  directly  by  name  to  sell 
their  claims  to  somebody  who  is  inside  the  ring,  and  not  only  does 
the  State  give  its  wards  a  last  squeeze  as  just  stated,  but  a  horde  of 
little  harpies  endeavor  to  get  in  a  peck  at  the  ultimate  dividend  before 
the  real  owner  touches  it.  With  the  omission  only  of  names,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  printed  postal-card  received  by  a  resident  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  dated  Sept.  17,  1879,  from  a  person  styling 
himself  a  "  Life  Insurance  Intelligence  Bureau  "  :  — 

"We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday 
rendered  a  final  decision  in  the  above  matter  {in  re  Security  Life),  so  that  a 
dividend  will  be  paid  to  the  creditors  within  a  short  period  of  time.  If,  therefore, 
you  have  not  already  forwarded  us  your  policy  and  last  premium  receipt,  you  will 
please  do  so  at  once  ;  or  should  you  have  filed  them  with  the  receiver,  you  can 
send  us  his  receipt  for  the  same.  We  make  no  charge  for  our  services  until  the 
money  is  collected.  Then  our  fee  will  be  five  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  the 
policy,  payable  out  of  the  proceeds." 

Now  there  are  no  possible  services  to  be  rendered,  since  the  collec- 
tion of  the  dividend  is  no  more  difficult  than  the  collection  of  coupons 
on  government  bonds.  But  the  recipient  of  this  card  very  probably 
may  not  know  this,  and  thinking — as  the  intention  is  he  shall  think 
—  that  five  per  cent  on  the  amount  realized  is  not  an  extravagant 
collection  fee,  surrenders  his  documents,  and  thus  constitutes  the 
"  Bureau  "  his  agent.  Here  the  "  catch  "  comes  in.  The  italicized 
words  are  an  insurance  phrase :  "  the  net  value  of  the  policy  "  is  its 
reserve  value,  that  is,  the  debt  on  which  the  dividend  is  payable. 
For  example,  suppose  that  value  to  be  $100,  the  ten  per  cent  dividend 
will  be  $10.  The  policy-holder  calls  on  the  "Bureau"  for  settle- 
ment, expecting  to  pay  five  per  cent  on  $10,  and  is  informed  that  the 
collection  fee  is  five  per  cent  on  "  the  value  "  of  the  policy  ;  to  wit, 
on  i^ioo.  It  is,  therefore,  five  dollars,  not  fifty  cents,  and  the  policy- 
holder is  helpless  under  the  last  robbery  to  which  he  can  be  subjected. 
The  "  Bureau  "  has  a  list  of  policy-holders,  and  proposes,  on  the  basis 
of  a  ten  per  cent  dividend,  to  charge  fifty  per  cent  for  "  collection." 
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In  case  of  the  Continental,  payments  are  made  in  order  following  the 
numbers  of  the  policies,  and,  by  permission  of  court,  direct  to  par- 
ties representing  the  claimants  Shall  we  infer  that  the  receiver  and 
others  are  parties  with  the  little  harpies  who  get  the  final  peck  at  the 
skins  of  the  State's  shorn  lambs  as  they  run,  —  or  what  shall  we 
infer? 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  procure  for  this  article  any  data 
respecting  a  receiver's  compensation ;  the  whole  subject  is  in  tenebris. 
Receivers  report  only  to  the  court  appointing  them,  and  there  is  no 
accessible  place  of  record.  Of  some  fifteen  cases  in  which  "  receiv- 
ers' statements"  have  been  sent  to  the  superintendent,  only  one 
furnishes  a  distinct  item  of  "receiver's  salary,"  ^275  in  amount;  all 
the  rest  is  hidden  under  "  receiver's  expenses,"  "  paid  by  order  of 
court,"  "  miscellaneous,"  "  legal  expenses,"  etc.  The  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  State  (chap.  3,  title  4,  art.  2)  provide  that  "receivers  must 
keep  account  of  moneys  received  and  make  quarterly  statements 
thereof;  "  further,  that  "  receivers  of  moneyed  institutions  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  commissions  and  compensation  for  their  services 
as  are  now  allowed  by  law  to  executors  and  administrators,  and  no 
greater  or  other  commission  or  compensation  than  is  hereby  allowed 
shall  be  received  or  retained  by  them."  ^  It  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
well  understood,  in  New  York  at  least,  that  receiverships  are  among 
the  choicest  prizes  won  by  judicial  favor,  or  political  influence,  or 
strong  connections  of  any  sort.  They  are  better  than  references, 
which  are  always  classed  as  the  perquisites  of  those  "  Gratzes  "  who 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  on  the  bench.  It  is  evident  that, 
even  were  judges  spotless  as  new  snow,  with  perceptions  as  clearly- 
cut  as  crystals,  they  would  still  be  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  it 
would  be  a  delicate  matter  to  entrust  the  custody  of  unprotected 
interests  to  some  person  selected  by  one  man  beset  by  hungry  parti- 
sans. But  the  judges  are  not  of  this  character.  They  provide  for 
relatives  and  friends ;  they  are  Tammany-stained,  or  have  affiliations 
otherwise ;  even  their  feelings  towards  the  respective  counsel  affect 
their  selections  ;   the  interests  of  the  creditors  are  nearly  the  last  thing 

'  In  Connecticut,  a  law  of  1878  —  provoked  by  the  appointment  of  three  receivers  in 
case  of  the  Townsend  Bank  of  New  Haven,  who  charged  $5,000  a  year  each  as  salary  —  pro- 
vides that  receivers  of  all  banks  and  trust  companies  may  take  in  full  for  all  services  and 
expenses,  "  except  such  legal  fees  as  may  be  taxed  by  the  courts,"  one  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  all  dividends  actually  paid  to  depositors  and  other  creditors,  such  fees  to  be 
drawn  at  the  time  the  dividends  are  paid.  But  if  the  amount  of  all  the  dividends  paid  falls 
below  $250,000,  "  the  courts  may  allow  such  further  sum  as  may  be  equitable  and  just." 
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thought  of,  the  real  question  being,  not  "  Who  will  be  the  best  man 
to  manage  this  trust?"  but,  "To  whom  shall  I  give  this  desirable 
job?" 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  receivership  is  an  imperfect  device,  even 
when  its  holder  is  honest,  as  men  go.  The  receiver  has  nothing  at 
stake.  Though  he  may  happen  to  be  sympathetic,  yet  he  soon  be- 
comes case-hardened  against  tales  of  distress,  and  he  smokes  his  after- 
dinner  cigar  with  relish  in  the  deserted  back-ofifice.  Whoever  else  may 
fume  over  the  law's  delay  and  grow  sick  with  hope  deferred,  he  at 
least  does  not.  His  official  bond  carries  no  real  liability,  unless  he 
positively  steals  without  permission  from  court;  so  long  as  he  obeys 
orders  from  court  and  docs  nothing  without  them,  he  is  safe.  To 
whom  the  court  is  responsible,  and  by  what  bond  it  is  held,  are  ques- 
tions still  undetermined.  Not  even  is  his  business  reputation  involved, 
for  he  can  pay  only  what  he  finds  remaining.  If  it  is  but  little,  that 
is  no  fault  of  his ;  if  he  manages  to  make  much  of  it,  he  is  not  sure 
of  any  credit  for  that;  if  he  hurries  the  consummation,  he  is  said  to 
have  found  a  simple  case;  if  he  is  slow,  it  is  because  matters  were 
tangled ;  he  is  not  likely  to  get  much  credit  or  much  discredit,  and 
he  naturally  becomes  resigned  under  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

The  unfitness  of  this  device  is  vastly  greater  when  it  is  applied  to 
compound  life-tenure  contracts.  In  cases  of  banks,  and  insurance 
companies  other  than  life,  the  problem  is  simple.  Note-holders  are 
separately  provided  for;  stockholders  take  only  what  remains  after 
settlement;  other  creditors  have  an  equal  footing,  the  debts  being 
deposits  and  unearned  premiums;  and  the  problem  is  only  to  convert 
the  assets  and  pay  a  ratable  proportion  to  each  creditor.  But  in  life 
insurance  the  payments  do  not  exist  as  deposits,  but  as  a  fund  which 
they  have  made,  differing  from  them  in  amount  and  character,  called 
"  reserve."  Each  member's  interest  in  this  is  undivided,  and  not  a 
distinct  ownership ;  all  the  contracts  are  mutual  and  interlinked ; 
they  have  value  only  by  virtue  of  their  contimiajicc,  and  hardly  any 
two  of  the  members  are  in  the  same  position :  the  matter,  although 
based  on  simple  principles,  is  delicate  and  complex.  An  attempt  to 
apply  in  such  cases  the  simple  rules  of  division  suitable  to  banks  of 
deposit  is  the  grossest  of  solecisms.  It  divides  what  was  never  meant 
to  be  divided,  —  the  reserve.  It  is  like  digging  up  the  sowed  field, 
and  returning  to  the  husbandman,  in  lieu  of  the  intended  harvest, 
some  of  the  half-developed  seed  which  he  has  dropped.  It  ruptures 
all  the  contracts,  —  which  are  fiot  deposits  of  sums  returnable  at  pleas- 
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ure,  but  payments  to  secure  an  ultimate  result,  and  almost  valueless 
unless  the  original  intent  is  carried  out,  —  and  in  so  doing,  being 
necessarily  unable  to  employ  a  flexible  rule  to  suit  varying  individual 
cases,  perpetrates  the  most  glaring  inequalities  and  inequities.  It 
does  only  one  commendable  thing  —  it  makes  a  conclusion. 

The  trouble  dates  back  to  the  beginning.  Instead  of  following  the 
precedent  set  by  the  charter  of  the  Mutual  Life  ( 1 842  ) ,  which  required 
as  a  condition  the  procuring  of  $500,000  applied  for  insurance,  the 
loose  general  law  of  1853  required  simply  a  guaranty  deposit  of 
$100,000  with  the  State.  This  soon  became  absurdly  inadequate, 
but  the  law  remains  unaltered,  and  under  it,  when  a  speculative  time 
recurs,  and  the  lessons  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  forgotten, 
it  will  be  no  very  difficult  task  for  "  promoters  "  who  want  places  to 
find  $100,000  worth  of  capitalist  friends.  The  laws  of  other  States 
are  similarly  loose,  and  there  is  nowhere  any  effective  provision  for 
restricting  organization  to  reasonable  public  necessity. 

In  case  of  corporations  other  than  life  insurance,  insolvency  con- 
sists of  the  lack  of  available  assets  equal  to  definite  present  obligations, 
and  is  readily  determinable ;  but  for  life-insurance  companies  there 
should  be  a  discretionary  power  to  allow  time  for  recuperation.  Life- 
insurance  solvency  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  a  statement  of  it 
may  be  serviceable  here.  For  illustration,  suppose  a  single  policy, 
estimated  to  run  twenty  years:  its  "value,"  or  the  sum  which  should 
now  be  in  hand  to  provide  for  payment  at  the  end  of  the  term,  is  the 
present  value  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  less  the  present  value  of  the  future 
premiums  to  be  received.  Having  to  pay  $1,000  in  twenty  years,  the 
company  must  hold  now  the  sum  which,  at  the  assumed  interest,  will 
amount  to  $1,000  in  twenty  years.  From  this  may  be  deducted  the 
present  value  of  the  payments  to  be  made  meanwhile;  but,  because 
some  portions  of  those  payments  will  be  consumed  in  expenses,  the 
gross  or  actual  premium  is  computed  by  adding  a  percentage  of 
"  loading"  to  the  net  or  mathematical  one.  In  determining  solvency, 
the  company  is  charged  with  the  sum  which  will  produce  $r,ooo  in 
twenty  years ;  it  is  credited  with  what  it  is  to  receive,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  what  it  should  have  in  hand.  Now,  it  makes  a  vast  difference 
in  the  result  how  this  credit  is  computed, — whether  it  is  only  the 
net  premium  on  the  assumption  that  expenses  will  consume  all  the 
loading,  or  the  gross  premium  less  a  percentage  for  expenses,  or 
the  entire  gross  premium,  expenses  being  disregarded.  Obviously 
the  first  method  requires  the  largest,  the  second  method  the  next 
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largest,  and  the  third  the  smallest  amount  of  present  assets  on  hand. 
Although  expenses  must  be  provided  for,  yet  against  the  rule  of  net 
valuation  should  be  set  the  fact  that  the  loading  is  always  needlessly 
high.  The  mortahty  rate  assumed  is  considerably  in  advance  of 
actual  experience ;  the  assumed  interest  rate  is  about  one  half  of  one 
per  cent  below  the  actual  rate,  —  an  enormous  difference  in  com- 
pounding large  amounts  through  a  long  term  of  years;  and  com- 
panies might  vary  in  both  their  net  premium  and  their  loading,  as 
they  actually  do  vary  in  character  of  business  and  abiHty  of  manage- 
ment. These  differences  directly  affect  the  problem  of  solvency,  but 
the  law  ignores  them  absolutely.  Every  State  which  prescribes  a 
standard  nevertheless  insists  upon  net  premiums,  which  is  well  enough 
as  a  matter  of  valuation,  but  is  a  monstrosity  when  used  in  deciding 
whether  a  company  shall  be  throttled.  One  State,  —  Missouri,  — by 
a  revised  code  which  took  effect  Nov.  i,  1879,  permits  gross  pre- 
miums to  be  used,  and  a  deduction,  to  be  graded  according  to  the 
actual  experience  of  the  company,  to  be  made  for  expenses.  But 
when  dissolution  is  decreed,  for  failure  to  come  up  to  an  inflexible 
State  rule,  more  emphatically  when  that  rule  prescribes  net  premiums, 
the  result  is  a  sacrifice  of  substance  to  shadow.  The  standard  pre- 
scribed is  arbitrary;  not  only  is  it  based  upon  facts  which  are  imagin- 
ary, but  it  controverts  facts  which  exist.  It  is  as  though  the  law  said, 
"  If  the  whole  were  not  greater  than  any  of  the  parts,  this  company 
would  be  insolvent ;  besides,  twice  five  are  nine :  therefore,  let  a  receiver 
be  appointed."  The  farcical  side  of  this  treatment  would  be  very 
striking  were  it  not  for  the  serious  side.  That  a  State  has  causelessly 
interfered,  disintegrating  the  whole  structure  of  mutual  contracts  and 
decimating  assets,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  figment  of  statute  having 
scarcely  a  rag  of  fact  to  hide  its  naked  deformity,  and  all  on  the  pre- 
tence of  fulfilling  the  self-imposed  duty  of  guardianship,  is  a  bkmder 
which  rises,  in  the  moral  and  economic  aspect,  to  the  dignity  of 
crime. 

When  there  is  an  unquestionable  insolvency,  in  the  commercial 
sense,  two  rules  should  govern  all  procedure:  first,  the  rights  of 
creditors,  as  absolute  owners  of  the  property,  should  have  full  recog- 
nition ;  next,  regard  for  common  decency  should  compel  the  State 
to  refrain  from  enforcing  further  a  control  which  has  already  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  trust  creditors,  if  there  are  others,  take  the  first 
rank,  the  stockholders  —  by  whom  insolvency  came  —  retiring  to  the 
second.     The  former  have  had  no  share   in  the  management,  but 
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upon  failure  it  is  their  clear  right  to  take  their  property  into  their 
own  possession^and  to  see  whether  they  cannot  save  it.  The  present 
loss  is  theirs,  and  without  their  act;  additional  loss  will  be  theirs,  and 
if  it  is  to  come,  should  at  least  come  by  their  own  act:  whether  they 
can  manage  well  or  not,  it  is  certainly  at  this  juncture  their  right  to 
try.  We  may  therefore  frame  this  rule:  In  case  of  real  corporate 
insolvency,  the  State  is  bound  not  to  dictate  or  to  i}iterve?ie  further,  but 
to  surrender  matters  unreservedly  to  tJie  owners,  holding  possession 
only  until  it  can  do  this.  Only  certain  limitations  must  be  estab- 
lished for  the  operation  of  this  rule,  since  to  turn  over  assets  to  be 
handled  by  a  mass  of  scattered  and  ignorant  creditors  in  petty 
amounts  would  be  to  abandon  them  to  waste.  Such  creditors  cannot 
be  trusted  like  a  New  England  town-meeting.  The  State  must  be 
sure  that  it  relinquishes  the  trust  to  competent  and  really  representa- 
tive persons ;  its  course  should  be  to  hold  the  situation  against  further 
impairment  until  in  some  way  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  creditors 
can  become  manifest  and  felt. 

There  are  two  courses  open,  —  to  continue  the  concern  or  to  wind 
it  up ;  the  first  step  in  either  being  to  conform  liabilities  to  assets  by 
scaling  the  former.  For  a  savings  bank  continuance  may  often  be 
the  better,  if  enough  confidence  can  be  induced ;  for  a  life-insurance 
company  closing  will  generally  be  preferable.  But  the  scaling  pro- 
cess is  indispensable  to  either  course ;  and  if  anybody  prefers  a 
receivership,  he  may  be  challenged  to  say  what  receiver  ever  did  or 
ever  can  do  better  than  to  scale  the  claims  down  to  the  funds. 

As  has  been  said,  life  insurance  presents  a  more  complicated  prob- 
lem than  the  pro  rata  distribution  of  a  fund  to  persons  whose  owner- 
ship is  definite  and  absolute.  If  there  is  a  technical  insolvency,  even 
upon  assumptions  which,  unlike  those  made  by  the  law,  conform  to 
the  facts,  it  still  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  company  could 
not  and  would  not  restore  itself  in  course  of  time  by  its  own  vitality, 
if  let  alone  by  the  State ;  for,  let  it  be  understood,  the  purport  of 
insolvency  is  that  the  company  is  in  such  condition  to-day  that,  if  it 
does  not  improve  meanwhile,  it  will  probably  become  commercially 
insolvent  some  time  in  the  future.  But  even  supposing  the  insol- 
vency to  forbid  hope  of  restoration,  the  case  makes  not  the  slightest 
call  for  a  receiver.  Nothing  can  be  at  once  so  simple,  just,  and 
sensible  as  this  course :  — 

First,  hold  all  operations  suspended  temporarily.  Second,  sum- 
mon the  members  to  select  their  own  agent,  and,  provided  he  repre- 
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sents  them,  put  him  in  charge  as  manager,  properly  guarded.  Third, 
allow  them  to  say  whether  they  wish  the  company  to  continue 
business  as  before  after  the  policies  shall  have  been  scaled  down  to 
fit  the  assets.  Fourth,  if  this  continuance  is  not  desired,  let  the  risks 
be  reinsured  in  bulk,  provided  suitable  terms  can  be  obtained,  con- 
sent of  the  members  being  requisite  for  this  also.  Fifth,  failing  this, 
let  the  policies  be  scaled,  and  the  business  continued  as  to  existing 
risks.  Expenses  having  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  as  they  could 
then  be,  let  the  process  of  receiving  renewals  and  paying  accruing 
claims  go  on  until  the  business  closes  itself  in  the  natural  way.  Of 
course,  such  members  as  might  wish  to  retire  could  be  allowed  to  do 
so  upon  rigorous  conditions,  which  the  circumstances  would  justify, 
about  surrender  values. 

The  above  is  a  mere  outline,  very  simple  notwithstanding  it  con- 
tains several  alternative  propositions.  Its  underlying  principle  is 
simply  that  the  State  should  put  the  property  in  control  of  its 
owners,  itself  intervening  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  give  them  the 
chance  to  act,  or  when  their  disagreements,  ignorance,  or  negligence 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  assets.  One  State —  Missouri  —  has  abol- 
ished receiverships  for  insurance  companies,  requiring  the  State 
superintendent  of  insurance  to  attend  to  the  liquidation  without  extra 
charge ;  but  none  has  yet  recognized  the  principle  that  the  right  to 
manage  assets  in  bankruptcy  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  assets. 
Before  this  can  be  reached  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  status  which 
these  assets  hold  in  judicial  administration.  Upon  failure  of  a  trust 
corporation,  a  host  of  would-be  receivers  fall  to  reckoning  the  degree 
of  their  friendship  with  the  judge  or  the  judge's  friend,  and  a  host  of 
expectant  lawyers  think  of  references,  retainers,  and  bills.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature  to  practise  picking  up  fragments  from  wrecks  on  a 
bad  coast  without  experiencing  a  powerful  temptation  to  do  some- 
thing to  facilitate  making  wrecks ;  what  has  happened  is  precisely 
what  will  always  happen  while  the  insolvent  estate  is  allowed  to  be 
despoiled  under  pretence  of  settling  it.  The  settlement  should  be 
left  to  the  owners.  If  a  party  not  in  interest  is  to  come  in  under  the 
name  of  "  receiver  "  or  in  any  other  guise,  the  owners  should  choose 
him,  thus  excluding  nepotism  and  bargaining;  his  responsibility 
should  be  strict;  his  compensation  should  be  very  moderate;  and, 
in  some  way,  as  a  matter  of  reputation  or  pay,  or  both,  his  interests 
should  be  concerned  in  a  speedy  and  successful  administration.  The 
better  he  does  for  the  estate,  the  better  it  should  be  made  for  himself. 
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The  difficulty  in  this  reform  lies  in  the  disposition  and  in  the  im- 
possibiHty  of  being  at  once  honest  and  dishonest  with  the  same 
funds.  At  present,  to  plunder  the  owners  of  these  funds  seems  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  moral  ofTences  with  the  borrowing 
of  umbrellas,  whereas  the  defencelessness  of  the  victims  ought  to 
be  itself  defence. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  foregoing  sketch  is  that  the  limits  of  space, 
the  difificulty  of  uncovering  what  wisely  shrinks  from  the  light,  and 
that  consideration  for  his  readers  which  stays  the  historian  from 
ofifering  them  too  full  a  banquet  of  moral  horrors  have  combined  to 
render  this  paper  meagre  and  imperfect.  The  bare  bones  of  fact  are 
here :  the  garnishments  and  dramatic  clothing,  which  might  give  us  a 
new  conception  of  the  capacity  in  human  nature  for  mean  and  de- 
liberate wickedness  and,  possibly,  a  disgust  with  our  kind,  are  want- 
ing. Later,  this  may  be  a  field  for  the  novelist  and  playwright :  now 
it  is  for  the  moralist  and  economist  who  calmly  reasons  that  plun- 
dering the  citizen  and  murdering  thrift  and  trust  at  one  stroke  are 
not  good  foundations  for  a  solid  State.  The  piracy  has  gone  on 
under  forms  of  law  and  order  of  court,  with  the  State  as  chief  patron. 
The  State  has  done  nothing  but  betray  the  trust  it  has  invited.  It 
has  never  saved  a  company,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  tried  to 
save  one ;  it  has  connived  at  the  ruin  of  many,  and  has  itself  ruined 
some  which  needed  only  patience  to  have  been  cured.  Morally,  it  is 
responsible  for  the  losses  its  fault  has  caused.  Can  a  State  do 
wrong?  Or  shall  we  rather  ask.  Has  a  State  a  conscience?  How 
far  the  wrong  is  yet  from  being  admitted  and  the  conscience  from 
being  alive  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  these  concluding  lines 
are  written  (March,  1880),  only  the  fact,  and  not  yet  the  exact  manner, 
of  the  deliverance  of  our  insurance  interests  from  the  official  who  has 
brought  State  guardianship  to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  is 
assured ;  and  even  this  assurance  has  been  gained  very  narrowly, 
after  the  individual  referred  to  had  been  renominated,  and  a  party 
fight  had  been  waged  concerning  him. 

Julius  Wilcox. 
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"  I  ^HERE  can  be  but  few  persons  now  living,  we  think,  so  well  pro- 
vided  as  Miss  Peabody  with  materials  for,an  estimate  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.^ Her  recollections  go  back  to  the  period  of  his  early  prime,  when 
he  was  startling  the  weaker  brethren  with  sermons  "  of  uncommon 
power  but  doubtful  utility,  in  defence  and  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
that  Christianity  consists,  not  in  anything  peculiar  to  itself,  but  in 
what  it  has  in  common  with  the  teachings  of  reason  and  nature;  " 
and  she  has  lived  long  enough  to  hear  from  "  advanced  thinkers"  — 
the  rapidity  of  whose  advance  has  carried  them  perhaps  somewhat 
beyond  their  matter  —  that  he  is  "outgrown."  She  was,  from  the 
first,  almost  constantly  in  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  she 
seems  always  to  have  had  the  habits  we  all  encourage  in  other 
people,  of  copious  correspondence  and  of  keeping  a  journal. 

Dr.  Channing's  entrance  upon  his  ministry  befell  just  at  the 
close  of  that  long  period  of  hibernation,  when  the  spirit  of  Indepen- 
dency, having  accomplished  its  first  work  of  obtaining  a  foothold 
in  the  New  World,  and  preparing  the  scene  of  its  future  triumphs, 
seemed  sunk  in  torpor,  maintaining  only  an  external  life  capable  of 
resisting  aggression,  but  making  to  all  appearance  no  new  growth. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  was  unconsciously  ripening  towards  that 
new  birth  in  more  unmistakable  shape,  of  which  Channing  was 
one  of  the  first  and  will  remain  one  of  the  most  considerable  expo- 
nents. He  represents  to  some  extent,  in  his  own  person,  the  suc- 
cessive phases  through  which  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  union  of  man- 

^  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  \Vm.  Ellery  Channing,  D.D.  By  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody. 
P.oston:  Roberts  Brothers,  iSSo.    i6mo.  pp.  v  and  459. 
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kind  —  union   through  freedom  —  was  beginning  to  burst  the   rind 
of  Puritanism. 

The  old  fervor  of  Independency  had  cooled  down  into  a  moderate 
RationaHsm  in  poHtics  and  religion,  which  began  to  take  fright  at  the 
void  in  which  it  found  itself,  —  the  absence  of  any  objects  of  universal 
respect  sufficient  to  secure  the  loyalty  and  the  devotion  which  form 
the  cement  of  human  society.  If  all  authority  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  individual,  whom  is  he  to  obey  ?  And  can  he  be  trusted  to 
behave  himself  with  no  one  to  obey  ?  The  name  of  God  is  not 
enough:  there  must  be  a  positive  content;  the  relations  of  God  and 
man  must  be  realized  and  not  merely  talked  about;  religion  must 
be  brought  down  from  the  clouds  and  made  the  foundation  of  all 
earthly  concerns.  This  was  a  great  task,  and  it  is  glory  enough  for 
Channing  that  he  helped  to  set  it  somewhat  more  distinctly  before 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  They,  meanwhile,  were  thinking  that 
it  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  popular  elections;  or  else  by 
keeping  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  respectable,  well-to-do 
people;  or  again  by  a  return  to  the  ancient  ways,  and  a  renewed 
attention  to  orthodox  expositions  of  Scripture.  No  wonder  that 
they  did  not  altogether  understand  him,  or  that  even  yet  he  is 
looked  upon  by  many  persons  as  an  amiable  optimist,  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  telling  his  dreams  on  Sundays,  but  insisted  that  salva- 
tion and  perfection  are  the  actual  business  of  life.  He  was  a  prophet, 
and  he  met  the  fate  of  the  prophets.  He  did  not  fit  into  any 
established  state  of  things,  nor  even  into  any  form  of  opposition  to 
what  is  established.  To  one  set  of  persons  he  was  an  eloquent 
preacher,  with  a  fine  voice,  and  very  well  in  the  pulpit;  but  with 
little  aptitude  for  social  intercourse,  and  somewhat  visionary.  To 
another  set  he  appeared  to  be  wanting  in  a  due  sense  of  the  weakness 
and  sinfulness  of  mankind.  Even  some  of  his  Unitarian  brethren 
feared  that  he  was  a  little  touched  with  Transcendentalism.  Nor  did 
he  content  the  radicals  or  the  reformers,  for  he  was  thinking  of  a 
radicalism  and  a  reform  that  overshadowed  theirs,  —  a  reform  not 
of  conduct,  public  or  private,  but  of  the  heart;  a  realization  of 
Christianity  as  the  revelation  of  man  to  himself,  which  might  cast 
out  the  spirit  of  distrust,  the  practical  atheism  which  divides  men, 
makes  them  bitter,  hopeless,  and  sensual,  and  leaves  only  force 
as  the  bond  between  them.  Conservatism,  he  said,  is  one  form  of 
distrust  of  human  nature  :  radicalism,  he  might  have  added,  is 
another.     He  naturally  offended  both. 
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No  doubt  the  reason  of  the  misapprehension  lay  partly  in  him. 
He  had  freed  himself  internally  from  the  gloom  and  the  Puritan 
narrowness  which  clouded  his  youth ;  but  the  effort  was  almost  too 
much  for  his  feeble  constitution,  and  left  him  only  vitality  enough  to 
think  out  and  utter  his  convictions,  but  not  enough  to  make  a 
corresponding  personal  impression,  except  upon  those  who  stood 
very  close  to  him.  The  prophet,  however,  has  his  place  in  this 
fragmentary  world  of  ours,  even  if  he  is  nothing  more.  His  office 
is  not  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  day,  but  to  raise  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  look  upon  all  questions ;  and  of  this  process  when 
it  takes  place  in  us  we  are  mostly  unconscious. 

Channing  was  born  in  the  country  of  Hopkins  and  of  Roger 
Williams,  the  representatives  of  the  loyalty  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  must  conjoin  themselves  in  Democracy  if  Democracy  has 
before  it  any  other  destiny  than  failure.  His  mission  was  to  give  a 
deeper  significance  to  the  motto  E  pluribus  timun  ;  to  bring  religion 
out  of  the  church  and  the  congregation  into  the  house,  the  shop, 
and  the  caucus.  Precisely  what  he  accomplished,  or  is  now  accom- 
plishing, it  will  never  be  possible  to  say:  he  is  lost  in  his  own  work. 
But  he  would  have  asked  nothing  better  for  himself  than  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  that  his  principles  have  become  truisms,  and  that 
he  is  outgrown.     We  dare  not  promise  ourselves  so  much. 

Miss  Peabody's  contributions  perhaps  do  not  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Channing's  ideas,  or  modify  our  impression  of  him 
in  any  important  respect,  but  they  serve  to  bring  him  closer  to  us, 
and  to  show  that  his  private  life  and  his  opinions  upon  a  variety  of 
topics  were  in  every  way  in  accord  with  his  doctrines. 


II. 

Between  the  past  which  is  recorded  in  history  and  the  present 
which  we  have  witnessed  ourselves  there  lies  a  period  which  is  to 
each  of  us,  historically  speaking,  a  blank.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  the 
period  of  perhaps  half  a  century  or  less  which  immediately  precedes 
the  time  covered  by  our  own  memory.  It  is  not  ripe  for  history  in  a 
complete  and  perfect  form,  and  at  the  same  time  it  lies  beyond  the 
ken  of  our  remembrance.  In  the  general  advance  made  in  all  de- 
partments of  modern  history,  attempts  have  not  been  wanting  of  late 
to  remedy  this  defect.  Mr.  McCarthy's  admirable  "  History  of  Our 
Own  Time  "  has  already  been  partly  published,  and  the  great  demand 
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for  the  Uvo  volumes  which  have  appeared  shows  not  only  the  skill 
of  their  workmanship  but  that  they  have  supplied  a  long-felt  need. 

Mr.  Cory^  has  undertaken  still  further  to  aid  the  reading  public  in 
this  direction,  by  this  volume,  modestly  entitled  "  A  Guide  to  Modern 
English  History."  The  book  is  a  very  curious  mixture.  It  was 
written,  we  are  told,  for  a  friend  who  was  neither  English  nor  Chris- 
tian, and  the  opening  pages  read  as  if  intended  for  the  very  youngest 
children.  We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  man  called  a  king  in  Eng- 
land in  whose  name  ministers  speak,  and  we  are  told  what  a  diplo- 
matist is,  and  other  equally  rudimentary  facts.  We  are  also  told 
that  England  is  wholly  governed  by  gentlemen  who  are  so  well  versed 
in  Greek  that  their  policy  towards  Greece  arose  from  a  sense  of  grat- 
itude to  her  writers.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  a  very  large  degree, 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  imagination  used  in  regard  to  the 
classical  learning  of  the  Tory  squires  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  very  amusing.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  elementary 
statements  is  that  in  regard  to  Napoleon,  The  author  gravely  says 
that  after  his  fall  from  power  Napoleon  became  simply  General  Bona- 
parte in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that  it  is  therefore  manifestly  im- 
proper to  refer  to  him  as  the  Emperor,  or  as  Napoleon.  We  are  not 
profound  admirers  of  Napoleon,  —  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  his 
career  to  have  been  a  scourge  to  mankind, — but  we  do  think  that  if 
ever  any  man  fairly  earned  a  title.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  earned  that 
of  Emperor;  and  that  for  any  writer  to  insist  on  calling  him  General 
Bonaparte  is  very  petty.  After  the  opening  chapters,  from  which 
these  examples  of  the  author's  manner  have  been  drawn,  Mr.  Cory 
drops  the  style  of  a  child's  history,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  very 
acutely  and  philosophically  English  politics  and  history  and  public 
men. 

This  is  done  in  the  fashion  of  a  critical  essay,  and  is  marked  by 
originality  and  independence  of  thought;  but  the  various  topics  are 
dealt  with  separately  and  not  in  a  connected  way,  and  still  less  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  persons  just  beginning  the  study  of  modern  Eng- 
lish history.  The  contrast  between  the  opening  pages  and  the  bulk 
of  the  book  is  indeed  curiously  marked;  and  it  is  as  a  very  able  and 
suggestive  historical  critic  that  Mr.  Cory  is  entitled  to  high  praise, 
and  not  as  a  guide  to  the  uninstructed.  The  chief  blemish  of  the 
work  is  the  spirit  of  boasting  when  England  is  compared  with  any 

^  A  Guide  to  Modern  English  History.  By  William  Cory.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     1880. 
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other  country.  The  feehng  of  national  pride  is  a  just  and  proper 
one,  but  good  taste  demands  that  the  expression  of  this  pride  and 
confidence  should  be  quiet  and  not  noisy.  The  present  volume  is 
only  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Cory's  work,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  so  good 
that  it  ought  to  lead  its  readers  to  look  eagerly  for  the  second. 


III. 

The  interest  which  this  book  ^  has  excited  is  sufiiciently  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  reprinted  from  the  sixth  English  edition,  and  no 
one  who  reads  the  biography  can  fail  to  be  more  or  less  struck  by 
the  character  it  portrays. 

Dorothy  Pattison  was  born  in  a  small  village  near  Richmond,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1832.  She  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  a  large  family  of  twelve.  Her  father  was  a  clergyman, 
but,  although  the  knowledge  that  her  life  was  undertaken  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  wishes  was  a  prominent  fact  in  her  career,  very 
little  is  said  about  him  or  indeed  about  any  of  her  family.  The  re- 
tirement of  her  early  life  was  probably  one  great  cause  of  her  devo- 
tion to  her  chosen  calling.  She  had  very  little  to  distract  her 
thoughts  or  to  amuse  and  occupy  her  time.  With  a  very  thought- 
ful and  earnest  disposition,  and  possessing  great  vigor  and  activity 
of  mind,  she  pondered  deeply  on  what  to  do  with  her  life, — whether 
to  resign  herself  to  the  obscurity  in  which  she  found  herself,  or  strive 
to  play  an  active  part  in  the  world.  Her  first  efifort  for  independence 
was  made  in  teaching  school ;  but  her  early  education  had  been  so 
desultory  that  she  was  only  fitted  to  teach  very  young  children,  and 
the  drudgery  and  loneliness  of  the  three  years  passed  in  that  occupa- 
tion did  not  satisfy  her  longing  for  a  life  of  usefulness.  She  was  a 
very  delicate  child  and  had  several  severe  illnesses,  but  when  she  was 
grown  up  her  health  and  physical  strength  were  among  her  most 
marked  characteristics.  She  was  so  strong  that  she  always  neglected 
her  health,  and-  paid  for  her  carelessness  by  several  illnesses.  After 
the  first  of  these  she  gave  up  her  school  and  soon  after  joined  a 
"  Sisterhood  of  the  Good  Samaritans,"  and  took  the  name  of  "  Sister 
Dora."  The  members  of  this  Sisterhood  led  an  active,  not  a  con- 
templative life,  "  took  no  vows  either  openly  or  secretly,  excepting 
the  vow  of  obedience  to  the  clergyman,  who  called  himself  their 
'  pastor,'  and  to  the  person  whom  he  appointed  out  of  their  number 

1  Sister  Dora  :  A  Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdale.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    iSSa 
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to  the  office  of  '  Sister  in  charge '  or  '  Mother  Superior.'  "  It  was, 
of  course,  necessary  for  Sister  Dora  to  join  some  organization  of  this 
kind  in  order  to  start  in  the  career  she  desired,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  such  a  woman  to  continue  long  in  such  a  Sisterhood, 
although  she  did  not  leave  it  until  she  had  got  far  into  her  work  and 
made  herself  essential  to  it.  The  training  that  she  of  necessity  went 
through  at  first  was  very  distasteful  to  her,  and  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  inclination  to  turn  back.  She  began  hospital  work 
with  a  deep  sense  of  her  own  ignorance  and  with  an  equally  deep 
determination  to  conquer  her  difficulties. 

In  1865  Sister  Dora  was  sent  to  Walsall,  a  town  in  South  Stafford- 
shire, inhabited  principally  by  the  men  employed  in  the  coal  and 
iron  mines  of  that  region.  Accidents  in  Walsall  were  numerous,  and 
the  Sisterhood  of  the  Good  Samaritans  had  established  a  hospital. 
The  Sister  who  started  it,  and  with  whom  Sister  Dora  worked,  was 
taken  sick  and  obliged  to  leave  for  the  winter,  and  from  that  time, 
with  short  intervals  of  private  nursing,  all  her  energies  and  time  were 
devoted  to  the  hospital  at  Walsall. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  1865,  her  father  died,  and  the  Sister- 
hood having  refused  her  request  to  visit  him  on  his  death-bed.  Sister 
Dora  repented  too  late  of  her  disregard  for  his  wishes,  and  had  that 
pang  added  to  the  bitterness  of  her  grief.  She  naturally  resented 
the  action  of  the  Sisterhood,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  she 
obeyed. 

In  a  ward  for  out-patients  connected  with  the  hospital  and  always 
crowded  with  cases  of  all  kinds,  some  quite  serious  enough  for  the 
hospital  had  there  been  room.  Sister  Dora  was  especially  active,  and 
soon  showed  herself  capable  of  undertaking  the  treatment  of  many 
patients  and  acquired  great  skill  in  surgical  operations.  The  surgeon, 
who  was  overwhelmed  with  work,  was  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  her  quick  intelligence,  coolness  and  courage,  and  delicacy  of  touch. 
He  taught  her  how  to  set  fractures,  to  bandage  wounds,  and,  finally, 
the  position  of  the  arteries.  She  learned  quite  as  much,  too,  by  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  possessed  "  a  pity  for  suffering  and 
a  longing  to  relieve  it  which  enabled  her  to  overcome  the  physical 
disgust  inseparable  from  a  woman's  first  acquaintance  with  ghastly 
accidents  and  loathsome  diseases."  Her  patients  adored  her,  and 
would  submit  to  any  operation  if  she  would  stay  near  them. 

She  exercised  a  very  strong  personal  influence  on  every  one  who 
knew  her,  partly  owing  to  her  beauty  and  grace  and  to  the  confi- 
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dence  she  inspired  in  herself.  That  she  was  personally  attractive  is 
evident,  and  she  had  offers  of  marriage  in  the  course  of  her  working 
life,  —  one  of  which  she  was  only  prevented  from  accepting  by  re- 
ligious scruples.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  this  lover,  but  resisted 
the  inclination  by  advice  of  her  clergyman,  who  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired great  influence  over  her.  Her  deep  religious  feeling  was  the 
strongest  motive  of  her  life  and  work.  She  had  been  beset  by  doubts 
and  temptations,  and  had  reflected  deeply  on  religion ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  threw  all  her  activities,  mental  and  physical,  into  her 
life-work,  with  the  hope  of  solving  her  difficulties,  and  was  rewarded 
by  finding,  in  doing  good  and  sacrificing  herself,  a  strong  faith  and  per- 
sonal comfort.  The  development  of  her  faith  and  the  beauty  of  her 
character  are  the  most  striking  things  in  the  record  of  her  life.  She 
was  not  a  saint  by  nature  and  her  faults  were  many.  Her  biographer 
has  drawn  such  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  her  character  that  the 
reader  is  not  blinded  to  her  defects,  and  can  judge  her  with  fairness, 
so  that  her  faults  only  heighten  the  admiration  we  feel  for  the  way  in 
which  she  overcame  them,  and  for  the  wonderful  powers  which  she 
devoted  to  her  fellow-beings.  There  are  some  things  she  did  which 
seem  incomprehensible  to  ordinary  mortals.  Her  going  to  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital  to  take  care  of  many  patients,  entirely  unaided,  is  one  of 
these,  and  the  amount  of  actual  labor  she  performed  there  is  simply 
wonderful,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgusting  details  inseparable  from 
nursing  such  a  disease.  For  six  long  months  she  remained  at  the 
Epidemic  Hospital,  nursing  and  performing  almost  all  the  household 
duties  for  the  patients,  and  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world,  though  one  or  two  of  her  friends  insisted  on  going  to  se*  her. 
She  must  have  been  thankful  to  return  to  her  hospital,  but  her  cour- 
age and  unselfishness  were  tested  and  proved  by  her  labors  in  this 
distasteful  form  of  nursing.  The  extraordinary  record  of  her  suffer- 
ings from  a  most  painful  disease  is  very  sad.  She  was  morbidly  anx- 
ious to  hide  the  fact  of  her  illness  from  every  one  of' her  friends  and 
relations,  and  carried  this  feeling  to  the  day  and  hour  of  her  death, 
when  she  made  all  who  were  with  her  leave  her  to  die  alone,  sup- 
ported by  a  faith  which  enabled  her  to  bear  her  dreadful  sufferings 
with  remarkable  fortitude  and  patience.  She  died  December  24, 
1878,  and  her  funeral  was  made  impressive  by  the  crowd  of  people, 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  who  followed  her  to  the  grave.  As  a  study 
of  a  strong  and  peculiar  character  and  of  a  rare  instance  of  self-sacri- 
fice, this  book  well  deserves  the  attention  it  has  attracted. 
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IV. 

Walpole's  History  of  England,^  of  which  the  third  volume  is 
now  published,  is  the  most  valuable  contemporary  History  of  England 
which  we  yet  have.  It  is  fuller  than  the  excellent  narrative  of  Mr. 
Knight,  far  more  fair  and  more  accurate  than  the  ponderous  volumes 
of  Miss  Martineau,  and  although  not  so  brilliant,  it  is,  by  reason  of  its 
connected  narrative,  superior  as  a  historical  work  to  the  topical  treat- 
ment of  our  own  times  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  the 
son  of  Lord  Derby's  Home  Secretary  and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, has  been  brought  up  in  the  most  orthodox  Tory  school,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  Toryism  in  his  history,  even  if  he  still  adheres  to  the  party 
connections  of  his  family.  He  treats  the  political  questions  of  which 
he  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  decided  though  moderate  Liberal, 
and  he  displays  much  impatience  at  the  bigotry  of  the  Tory  party, 
the  obstructive  policy  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  Wellington  and  Peel.  One  most  valuable  feature  of  his  his- 
tory is  his  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country  in  various  respects 
before  the  great  reforms  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  practical 
working  of  the  unjust  laws  and  abuses  which  the  Whig  ministry 
sought  from  time  to  time  to  repeal  or  remedy.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume particularly,  the  sketches  of  the  working  of  the  old  poor-law 
and  of  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland,  of  the  condition  of  the  old  muni- 
cipal corporations,  and  of  Canada  and  Jamaica,  are  extremely  striking, 
and  present  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  England  within 
the  memory  of  not  very  old  men,  while  they  enable  the  reader  to 
comprehend  the  radical  revolution  which  has  been  effected  there  by 
peaceful  legislation. 

In  judging  of  character  Mr.  Walpole  is  usually  singularly  impartial, 
but  we  think  he  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  Whig  ministry  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, which  governed  the  country  from  1835  to  1841  ;  and  he  falls 
too  often  into  the  sneering  and  disparaging  tones  of  the  Tory  and  Radi- 
cal critics  of  the  time.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Whigs  clung  to  office 
from  unworthy  or  personal  motives,  or  that  love  of  place  had  any  more 
influence  with  them  than  it  has  had  with  Canning,  Peel,  Gladstone, 
or  other  English  statesmen,  while  Lord  Melbourne,  for  one,  retained 
his  place  with  no  little  reluctance.  They  were  actuated  by  a  some- 
what conceited  but  no  less  sincere  conviction  that  a  Whig  ministry 

1  History  of  England,  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  in  1815.  By  Spencer 
Walpole.    Vol.  III.  1832-1841.     London:  Longmans.     1880. 
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was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and  in  looking  back  to 
those  days  we  think  they  were  in  the  main  right  in  so  believing,  and 
that  their  government  was  beneficial  to  England  and  particularly  to 
Ireland.  Their  position  was  anything  but  enviable.  With  a  large  ma- 
jority against  them  in  the  House  of  Lords,  led  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  unprincipled  party  leaders  England  has 
ever  seen,  and  with  a  heterogeneous  majority  of  only  about  twenty  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  their  legislative  efforts  were  always  delayed 
and  often  defeated  by  the  Conservatives,  while  they  were  ridiculed 
by  their  opponents  for  their  weakness  and  abused  by  the  Radicals  for 
not  carrying  greater  reforms  and  for  attempting  so  little.  Men  like 
Grote,  Molesworth,  and  Roebuck  could  not  or  would  not  see  that  the 
only  way  to  resist  the  united  and  disciplined  opposition,  which  voted  al- 
most as  one  man  at  the  bidding  of  their  leader,  was  by  union  to  a  some- 
what similar  degree  on  the  Liberal  side.  This  O' Council,  who  with  all 
his  faults  was  really  a  great  man  and  a  great  leader,  clearly  understood  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  though  the  Whigs  could  do  but  little 
towards  redeeming  their  pledges  to  Ireland,  after  he  had  promised  it 
he  gave  them  for  six  years  an  unswerving  support,  —  a  support  as 
steady  and  unquestioning  as  that  given  by  the  Cavendishes,  Howards, 
and  Russclls  who  sat  behind  the  ministerial  leader.  No  Radical  mo- 
tion could  persuade  him  to  vote  against  the  government  if  by  so 
doing  he  would  embarrass  it.  All  this  time  Ireland,  under  the  just 
rule  of  Lords  Normanby  and  Fortescue,  was  quieter  than  it  had  been 
for  a  century,  and  ministers  found  that  they  might  safely  deplete  it 
of  troops  when  the  rebellion  in  Canada  and  the  Chartist  troubles  in 
England  broke  out.  The  English  Radicals,  on  the  contrary,  acting 
on  the  principle  which  they  pursued  for  thirty  years,  never  gave  the 
ministry  credit  for  real  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  give  or  withhold  support  at  their  pleasure. 

Why  the  Whig  ministry  was  so  unpopular  in  the  country  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  often  been  asked.  So  far  from  being  intellectually  a 
weak  government  it  was  a  decidedly  able  one.  Lords  Melbourne,  Cot- 
tenham,  Lansdowne,  Russell,  Palmerston,  and  Morpeth,  who  held  oflfice 
during  its  entire  existence,  and  Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson, 
Lords  Clarendon  and  Macaulay,  who  were  members  of  the  Cabinet  at 
different  periods,  were  all  able  men,  and  some  of  them  rank  in  the  first 
class  of  English  statesmen.  But  with  all  its  ability  the  Cabinet  con- 
tained no  man  whose  position  touched  the  imagination  or  who  had 
then  any  personal  hold  on  the  constituencies.    While  taking  its  char- 
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acter  too  much  from  its  able  and  high-minded  but  indolent  and 
doubting  Premier,  the  Government  lacked  tone,  and  offended  alike 
the  Conservative  portion  of  the  country  by  its  liberality  and  the  Radi- 
cal portion  by  its  caution  and  seeming  hesitation.  Added  to  this  was 
the  bigoted  Protestant  antipathy  which  was  aroused  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  by  the  alliance  with  O'Connell,  and  which  united 
the  great  body  of  Churchmen,  Wesleyans,  and  Presbyterians  in 
bitter  opposition  to  it.  But  the  administration,  for  all  this,  was  not 
so  unsuccessful  as  Mr.  Walpole  assumes,  and  in  both  its  foreign  and 
its  Irish  policy  it  was  far  superior  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  subsequent 
administration,  successful  as  that  was  in  many  other  respects  from 
commanding  decided  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
from  Peel's  eminence  as  an  administrator  and  financier. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  further  Mr.  Walpole  intends  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  The  materials  for  any  detailed  history  of  the  present 
reign  are  scarce.  The  memoirs  left  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Life 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  published  within  a  few  years  past,  are  pur- 
posely very  chary  of  curious  information,  and  their  unpublished  papers, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greville  Memoirs  and  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  which  must  be  of  great  interest,  are  not  likely  to  see  the 
light  for  many  years  to  come  ;  while  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
place  any  great  reliance,  until  we  see  these  and  other  historical  mate- 
rials, upon  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Memoirs  of  Baron 
Stockmar.  The  gross  injustice  which  the  former  book  does  to  all  the 
leading  English  statesmen  might  well  relieve  their  representatives 
from  any  reluctance  which  they  feel  to  publishing  at  once  their  side 
of  the  story.  But  in  this  as  in  other  things  a  respect  and  a  tender- 
ness will  be  shown  for  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign  to  which  her  own 
conduct  hardly  entitles  her. 
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THE   CAUCUS    IN    ENGLAND. 

A  T  the  last  general  election  in  England  great  curiosity  was  felt  as 
-^"^  to  the  effect  upon  the  Liberal  party  of  what  is  there  styled 
"  The  Caucus."  This  designation  has  been  given  to  that  part  of  the 
electoral  machinery  which  corresponds  to  the  primary  meetings  and 
nomination  committees  in  the  United  States.  Heretofore  the  English 
custom  has  been  for  any  person  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  to 
represent  a  constituency  ;  and  though  this  custom  still  prevails,  yet  the 
promoters  and  advocates  of  the  Caucus  desire  to  substitute  for  it  the 
nomination  of  candidates  who  alone  shall  receive  votes  on  the  polling 
day. 

The  result  of  the  late  appeal  to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  two  political  parties  there,  and 
to  return  the  Liberal  party  to  power  with  a  majority  far  larger  than 
the  most  sanguine  Liberal  had  anticipated.  Before  the  elections 
were  over,  but  when  the  issue  was  clear,  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  "  Times "  in  which  he  contended  that  the  Liberal 
victory  was  chiefly  attributable  to  the  Caucus,  and  maintained  that, 
as  the  Caucus  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  country,  it  would  be  well  if 
English  politicians  regarded  it  in  the  future  with  "  a  less  prejudiced 
attention."  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  man  whose  name  has  become 
familiar  to  English  readers  during  the  last  six  years.  For  some  time 
previously  he  had  been  well  known  and  popular  in  Birmingham, 
where  he  was  in  business  as  the  manufacturer  of  wood-screws,  de- 
voting his  leisure  to  the  pursuit  of  politics.  The  business  of  making 
screws,  in  which  he  was  associated  with  his  father,  became  still  more 
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lucrative,  owing  to  the  policy  which  he  originated.  This  consisted  in 
purchasing  every  patent  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
wood-screws  which  might  threaten  the  monopoly  he  desired  to  secure 
for  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  consequence  has  been 
to  place  Messrs.  Nettlefold  &  Chamberlain  above  rivalry  and  in  the 
receipt  of  an  immense  income.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Mr. 
Chamberlain  acquired  a  fortune  equal  to  that  of  a  bonanza  king  of 
Nevada.  He  retired  from  business  in  1874,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  then  he  endeavored  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  Sheffield  at  the  general  election  of  1874,  standing 
along  with  Mr.  Mundella  on  the  side  of  the  Liberals,  in  opposition  to 
the  late  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  called  himself  a  Liberal  and  persistently 
voted  with  the  Tories.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll,  but,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  Birmingham  two  years  afterward, 
he  was  returned  without  opposition  as  one  of  its  members.  He  was 
again  successful  at  the  last  election.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  formed 
his  administration,  he  appointed  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  latter 
being  an  unusual  distinction  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been  but 
a  short  time  in  Parliament,  and  who  has  never  filled  a  subordinate 
office  in  the  Government,  It  is  commonly  believed  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain considers  his  elevation  as  a  recognition,  both  of  his  personal 
merits,  which  are  undoubtedly  exceptional,  and  of  the  service  which 
he  has  rendered  to  his  fellow  Liberals  by  teaching  them  the  art  and 
m3'stery  of  the  Caucus. 

It  was  in  February,  1877,  through  the  medium  of  "  Macmillan's 
Magazine,"  that  the  English  people  were  first  informed  as  to  the  ex- 
istence and  working  in  Birmingham  of  that  description  of  electoral 
machinery  to  which  the  term  Caucus  has  since  been  applied.  While 
taking  credit  for  having  introduced  this  machinery  into  English  pol- 
itics, Mr.  Chamberlain  always  protests  against  the  name  by  which  it 
is  commonly  known.  The  Birmingham  plan  would  be  a  more  accurate 
designation  ;  but  the  term  Caucus  indicates  to  people  in  England 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  machinery,  and  it  is 
now  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  term  in  general  use  will  be  exchanged 
for  one,  not  only  more  e.xact,  but  also  less  misleading  to  readers  in 
the  United  States.  The  paper  in  "  Macmillan,"  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  described  how  the  Liberal  association,  known  in 
Birmingham  as  the  "  Six  Hundred,"  had  given  to  that  town  the  enjoy- 
ment of  "  a  clear,  strong,  vigorous,  and  united  political  life,"  and  had 
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massed  the  electors  into  "  armies  of  disciplined  men,  well-accustomed 
to  stand  side  by  side  and  to  move  in  unbroken  battalions."  The 
framers  of  this  improved  political  organization  desired  and  labored  to 
introduce  it  into  all  the  constituencies  throughout  the  land.  They 
also  proposed  to  supplement  and  crown  the  work  by  instituting  a 
confederation  composed  of  delegates  from  every  Caucus,  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  confederation  being  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  policy  on 
any  political  question,  and  to  procure  its  approval  and  adoption  by 
the  constituencies  through  the  medium  of  the  Caucus  established  in 
each. 

This  scheme  has  been  the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism. 
English  Liberals  of  the  truest  type,  such  as  Mr.  Fawcett,  would  de- 
plore a  party  triumph  which  was  solely  due  to  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  Caucus.  What  they  dread  is  that  the  electors  would  exercise 
but  a  seeming  control  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  and  that 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  register  the  arrangements  made  in  their 
names  by  a  few  energetic  and  skilful  men.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
friends  hold  that  the  fear  of  the  new  electoral  machinery  being  turned 
to  an  improper  use  is  idle  and  foolish,  and  betrays  a  disinclination  to 
trust  the  people.  Certainly,  if  all  concerned  do  their  duty,  no  harm 
can  ensue. 

The  serious  difficulty  consists  in  getting  a  truly  representative 
body  of  conscientious  delegates.  The  theory  is  that  all  the  electors 
will  attend  the  ward-meetings  ;  that  the  council,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  wards,  will  adequately  reflect  the  opinions, 
and  be  entitled  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  party.  In  practice,  with 
the  exception  of  Birmingham,  the  general  result  is  at  variance  with 
the  theory.  Yet  even  Birmingham  is  not  an  example  of  the  super- 
excellence  of  the  plan :  it  is  indisputable  that  Mr.  Muntz,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  represent  that  town,  would  do  so  irre- 
spective of  such  aid  as  the  Caucus  can  supply.  The  city  of  Glasgow, 
which  has  the  same  difficulty  to  surmount  as  the  town  of  Birming- 
ham in  returning  three  Liberal  representatives,  overcomes  the  diffi- 
culty without  a  Caucus.  At  elections  held  in  Peterborough  and 
Southwark,  before  the  general  election,  the  nominee  of  the  Caucus 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  This  will  not  seem  wonderful  when  it 
is  added  that  out  of  nearly  ten  thousand  Liberals  who  voted  at  the 
last  Southwark  election,  only  two  thousand  voted  at  the  ward-meetings 
at  which  delegates  for  the  Caucus  were  chosen.  The  consequence  of 
a  Caucus  not  representing  the  party  is  that  the  candidates  chosen  by 
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it  either  fail  to  receive  the  votes  of  the  electors,  or  are  opposed  by 
other  candidates  who  are  acceptable  to  the  constituency.  This  was 
strikingly  illustrated  at  Peterborough.  While  the  nominee  of  the 
Caucus,  at  the  election  in  1878,  obtained  a  ludicrously  small  number 
of  votes,  the  candidate  nominated  at  the  last  election  was  at  the  head 
of  the  poll.  In  the  former  case  the  candidate  was  chiefly  noted  for 
fanatical  advocacy  of  temperance  ;  in  the  latter,  he  was  a  man  of  large 
views,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  who,  as  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Whalley,  enjoyed  some  of  his  father's  transmitted  popularity. 
The  constituency,  in  this  case,  controlled  and  corrected  the  action  of 
the  Caucus  ;  in  that  of  Marylebone,  the  Caucus  was  made  to  do  the 
will  of  a  candidate.  At  the  election  in  1868,  there  were  five  candi- 
dates for  the  seats  of  the  two  members  whom  Marylebone  sends  to 
Parliament.  Four  were  Liberals  ;  the  single  Tory  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poll.  In  1874  there  were  four  candidates,  —  three  Liberals  and 
one  Tory,  who  headed  the  poll.  On  the  first  occasion  Mr.  Daniel 
Grant  was  fourth,  and  on  the  second  he  was  third,  on  the  list.  He 
resolved  to  become  a  candidate  at  the  last  election.  The  Caucus 
which  had  been  established  in  Marylebone  nominated  two  candidates, 
of  whom  Mr.  Grant  was  not  one.  He  intimated  that  he  would  stand 
as  an  independent  candidate.  This  was  deprecated  by  the  Liberals, 
on  the  ground  that  by  dividing  the  party  vote  the  chance  of  a  Tory 
being  returned  would  be  increased.  A  compromise  was  effected. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  new  Caucus  should  be  chosen,  and  that  Mr. 
Grant  and  the  other  candidates  should  abide  by  the  decision  of  that 
body.  Mr.  Grant  is  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  and  of  great  en- 
ergy, and  he  is  popular  among  the  poorer  and  less  cultured  electors 
of  the  borough.  When  the  ward-meetings  were  held  to  elect  delegates 
to  the  new  Caucus,  Mr.  Grant  was  present  with  a  following  of  ad- 
miring and  devoted  electors,  who  voted  with  marked  precision  and 
success  for  the  delegates  who  were  known  to  favor  his  nomination. 
These  tactics  have  procured  for  Mr.  Grant  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  they  have  not  reconciled  every  Liberal  elector  of  Mary- 
lebone to  the  Caucus. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Caucus  is  that 
it  hinders  a  superfluity  of  Liberal  candidates  and  a  consequent  dimi- 
nution of  the  Liberal  majority.  The  existence  of  the  evil  cannot  be 
denied.  Whether  the  remedy  be  not  even  more  prejudicial  is  the 
point  in  dispute.  At  the  general  election  of  1S74,  the  Liberal  party 
was  weakened  in  Parliament  because  far  too  many  Liberals  went  to 
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the  poll.  I  may  illustrate  what  happened  by  two  examples.  The 
borough  of  Chelsea  is  a  striking  and  instructive  one.  In  1868  it 
returned  two  Liberals,  —  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Sir  Henry  Hoare.  In 
1874  it  returned  one  Liberal  and  one  Tory,  —  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Gordon.  Three  Liberals  were  candidates  in  1874.  The  number 
of  votes  received  by  the  two  unsuccessful  ones  was  8,608,  while  the 
triumphant  Tory  received  7,172  votes.  It  is  obvious  that  had  there 
been  only  two  Liberal  candidates  in  1874,  the  Liberal  majority  would 
then  have  been  represented  in  Parliament  by  two  Liberals.  The 
like  exhibition  of  perverse  and  foolish  conduct  took  place  at  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  where  one  Tory  and  three  Liberals  contested  two 
seats.  The  Tory  was  second  on  the  poll,  with  6,180  votes,  while 
10,567  votes  were  wasted  upon  the  two  unsuccessful  Liberals.  Both 
the  borough  of  Chelsea  and  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  returned  two  Lib- 
erals at  the  last  general  election  ;  in  both  there  is  a  Caucus,  and  it  is 
rather  hastily  assumed  that  the  Caucus  deserves  the  entire  credit  for 
thcresult.  Yet  Chelsea  returned  two  Liberals  before  the  establish- 
ment of  a  caucus  had  been  even  suggested,  while  at  Stoke-upon-Trent 
the  existence  of  a  Caucus  did  not  hinder  three  Liberals  from  going  to 
the  poll.  So  long  as  independent  candidates  can  appear  before  a 
constituency  and  solicit  its  support,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any 
association  to  secure  the  return  of  candidates  who  are  obnoxious  to 
the  majority.  Hence,  until  the  system  shall  receive  its  full  develop- 
ment, there  is  little  reason  for  apprehending  that  the  Caucus  will 
exercise  an  intolerg,ble  dictation.  There  is  quite  as  little  reason  for 
the  contention  that  the  system  which  the  Caucus  is  designed  to  sup- 
plant has  proved  so  pernicious  as  to  be  entirely  indefensible.  This 
can  be  best  understood  by  illustrating  the  working  of  the  two  systems. 
I  shall  depict  the  older  one  first. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  ancient  borough  of  Bramber  is  in  want  of  a 
representative,  owing  to  the  death  or  retirement  of  the  sitting  mem- 
ber. No  sooner  is  this  fact  made  public  than  hundreds  of  ambitious 
men  will  consider  whether  they  would  not  act  wisely  in  becoming 
candidates.  One  of  them  will  certainly  have  the  courage  to  offer 
himself,  will  issue  an  address  to  that  effect,  and  will  visit  the  borough. 
If  an  entire  stranger  to  the  place,  he  will  inquire  at  the  hotel  for  the 
address  of  a  solicitor  who  is  a  Liberal  in  politics.  In  such  a  borough 
as  the  one  supposed,  the  local  solicitor,  banker,  and  dissenting  clergy- 
man, with  a  few  of  their  friends,  generally  form  a  self-elected  com- 
mittee for  managing  political  affairs.     Should  the  candidate  be  ac- 
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cepted  by  this  committee,  the  fact  will  go  far  to  recommend  him  to 
the  electors  of  the  borough,  with  the  exception  of  those  among  them 
who  espouse  a  crotchet  which  the  committee  will  not  sanction  and 
the  candidate  will  not  adopt,  and  who  will  do  their  best  to  find  a  can- 
didate to  their  mind.  A  public  meeting  will  be  summoned,  at  which 
the  candidate  makes  a  statement  of  his  views.  After  he  has  done  so, 
a  resolution  will  be  proposed  expressing  approval  of  his  candidature, 
and  pledging  the  electors  to  do  their  utmost  to  return  him.  He  will 
continue  to  address  public  meetings  at  intervals,  and  to  receive  depu- 
tations from  various  local  societies.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  be  divided  into  many  small  sections,  each  of  which  maintains 
that  its  special  views  ought  to  prevail.  One  section  holds  that  the 
butcher's  son  who  personated  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  and  who  is  now 
expiating  his  offence  in  prison,  should  be  instantly  liberated  and  put 
in  possession  of  the  Tichborne  estates.  Another  section  refuses  to 
support  any  candidate  who  will  not  vote  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  strong  drink.  A  third  makes  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  sole  object  worth  striving  after.  A  fourth 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  women  are  allowed  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  A  fifth  holds  the  paradox  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Acts  rendering  vaccination  compulsory  is  essential  in  order  to 
stay  the  ravages  of  small-pox.  A  sixth  demands  the  repeal  of  Acts 
passed  to  mitigate  the  injury  wrought  by  loathsome  contagious  dis- 
eases. The  candidate  who  thinks  that  he  will  command  success  by 
promising  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  each  of  these 
bodies  soon  finds  that  he  has  grievously  miscalculated.  His  readiness 
to  take  any  and  every  pledge  will  discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sensible  electors,  who  think  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  a  representative,  and  not  a  mere  delegate  ;  that  he  should 
entertain  opinions  of  his  own  on  public  questions,  and  should  have 
the  courage  to  enunciate  and  enforce  them.  When  the  result  of  the 
poll  is  declared,  he  may  learn,  from  his  position  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list,  how  indiscreet  he  has  been. 

In  the  event  of  no  candidate  appearing  to  solicit  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting the  borough  of  Bramber,  the  self-elected  committee  of  that 
borough  must  endeavor  to  procure  one.  The  area  from  which  to 
choose  embraces  nearly  nine  million  square  miles,  inhabited  by  more 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  million  persons.  Indeed,  the  fact  is 
worth  noting,  that  any  citizen  of  the  British  Empire,  not  under  sen- 
tence for  crime,  is  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
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Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the  imaginary  Bramber  committee,  the 
difficulty  of  selection  lies  in  the  existence  of  rivalries  among  its  mem- 
bers. Most  of  them  consider  themselves  the  proper  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  constituency  ;  but  none  will  admit  that  any  one  but  himself 
ought  to  be  elected.  It  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  committee  to  look 
elsewhere,  and  they  probably  ask  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
Reform  Club,  in  London,  to  help  them. 

Whether  a  Liberal  candidate  offers  his  services  to  a  constituency, 
or  whether  his  services  are  requested  by  some  members  of  it,  the 
hard  task  is  to  get  the  Liberal  electors  to  agree  in  supporting  him. 
The  chance  is  that  he  will  be  distasteful  to  one  of  the  many  sections 
into  which  the  party  is  divided  ;  and  even  if  he  should  succeed  in 
conciliating  all  of  them,  he  will  find  himself  face  to  face  with  an  Irish 
section,  which  cannot  be  conciliated  on  any  other  condition  than  that 
of  giving  a  pledge  which  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  approving  of  the 
secession  of  Ireland  from  the  union  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  The 
Tory  candidate  has  none  of  these  tribulations.  His  sole  fear  is  lest 
one  Liberal  only  will  go  to  the  poll.  He  knows  that  the  majority  of 
the  electors  is  Liberal  in  opinion,  and  that  his  victory  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  majority  is  split  up.  Probably  three  Liberals, 
each  supported  by  a  section  of  the  party,  go  to  the  poll :  the  Tory 
obtains  the  entire  vote  of  his  own  party,  and  a  few  votes  from  Lib- 
erals who  are  dissatisfied  with  all  the  party  candidates,  and  who 
deem  it  no  evil  to  help  the  return  of  a  Tory,  provided  that  the  failure 
of  the  candidates  whom  they  consider  objectionable  is  thereby 
assured. 

The  electors  of  the  borough  of  Bramber  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  committee,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have  been 
foiled  in  their  ambition  to  become  candidates,  agree  to  establish  a 
Caucus.  The  electors  are  informed,  and  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the 
new  arrangement  will  ensure  to  them  an  active  share  in  determining 
who  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  parliamentary  honors. 
The  delegates  to  the  Caucus,  who  are  or  who  consider  themselves 
to  be  duly  elected,  meet  to  the  number  of  one  or  two  hundred,  in 
order  to  choose  a  candidate.  Even  now  it  is  necessary  for  some 
person  to  suggest  to  the  assembled  delegates  the  names  of  men  who 
are  qualified  to  be  representatives,  and  who  will  do  credit  to  their 
choice.  It  usually  happens  that  the  most  active  originators  of  the 
Caucus  have  their  names  constantly  mentioned  as  those  of  the  right 
men  to  be  elected  ;  and  before  the  Caucus  arrives  at  a  decision,  it  is 
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not  doubtful  who  will  command  the  majority  of  votes.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  determined  to  invite  other  than  local  men  to  present 
themselves,  and  then  a  scene  ensues  which  is  neither  seemly  nor 
edifying.  Each  of  the  persons  so  invited  appears  in  succession  on  the 
platform,  makes  a  speech,  and  answers  any  questions  that  may  be 
put  to  him.  After  all  have  been  heard,  a  vote  is  taken,  and  the  can- 
didate who  in  one  brief  speech  produces  the  greatest  impression  upon 
the  delegates  is  selected  by  them  and  recommended  to  the  electors  of 
the  party  as  the  best  man  to  send  to  Parliament.  The  others  are 
virtually  debarred,  by  the  fact  of  failure  to  satisfy  the  Caucus,  from 
becoming  candidates.  But  any  other  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  offer 
himself,  and  to  challenge  the  verdict  of  the  constituency  at  the  poll. 
Thus  if  the  nominee  of  the  Caucus  be  unacceptable,  he  becomes  the 
unsuccessful  rival  of  an  independent  candidate  ;  and  thus  the  union 
of  the  party,  which  the  Caucus  is  designed  to  secure,  may  be  actually 
defeated  by  its  action.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  Liberals 
would  not  have  been  victorious  at  the  last  election,  even  if  the  Caucus 
had  not  existed.  There  was  no  such  electoral  machinery  in  opera- 
tion at  the  general  election  of  1868,  and  then  the  Liberal  triumph 
was  as  complete  as  that  in  the  present  year.  In  Scotland  the  Caucus, 
after  the  strict  Birmingham  model,  has  not  taken  root,  yet  there  the 
Liberals  achieved  a  success  quite  as  clear  and  decisive  as  in  England. 
Mr.  Parnell  is  not  indebted  to  the  Caucus  for  the  band  of  obsequious 
followers  he  has  raised  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  producing  dis- 
may and  confusion  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  The  chief 
reason  why  the  Liberals,  who  were  in  the  ascendant  in  1868,  have 
regained  the  supremacy  which  they  lost  in  1874  is  that  the  Tories 
made  grievous  blunders,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  made  convincing  speeches. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Lancashire  speeches  of  1868,  like  that 
of  the  more  recent  Mid  Lothian  speeches,  was  to  arouse  an  irresisti- 
ble enthusiasm  in  his  favor  throughout  the  land,  and  to  inspire  the 
Liberals  to  unite  in  expelling  the  Tories  from  office.  In  1874  Mr. 
Gladstone's  popularity  having  waned,  and  the  Liberal  party  being  a 
prey  to  internal  dissensions,  the  result  was  a  defeat  which  seemed  at 
the  time  to  be  irretrievable.  Whether  the  Caucus  will  prevent  a  party 
disaster  when  the  conditions  are  adverse  is  as  doubtful  as  its  actual 
contribution  to  victory  when  all  the  conditions  arc  favorable. 

If  it  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  influence  of  the  Caucus  is  as 
great  and,  from  a  purely  party  point  of  view,  as  beneficial  as  its  advo- 
cates assert,  its  actual  drawbacks  may  still  be  in  excess  of  its  advan- 
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tages.  The  more  directly  the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
selected,  the  more  faithfully  will  they  reflect  popular  opinions  and 
wishes.  In  the  town  of  Birmingham  the  Liberal  electors  were  in- 
formed for  whom  they  were  to  record  their  votes,  and  were  enjoined 
"to  vote  as  they  were  told."  The  reason  for  this  injunction  was  that 
a  Birmingham  elector  can  only  record  his  vote  in  favor  of  two  out  of 
the  three  members  who  are  returned,  and  it  was  found  that  by  dis- 
tributing the  votes  according  to  a  particular  plan,  the  whole  three 
members  could  be  returned  by  the  Liberal  party.  In  other  constit- 
uencies where  the  same  reason  did  not  prevail,  the  aim  of  the  Caucus 
would  still  be  to  make  the  electors  vote  as  they  were  told  ;  and  it  is 
the  aversion  to  such  a  contingency  which  causes  many  persons  to 
condemn  and  oppose  its  introduction.  Indeed,  if  the  Caucus  fulfilled 
all  the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  elections  would  be  simple  formal- 
ities to  register  foregone  conclusions,  instead  of  being  deliberate  and 
solemn  manifestations  of  the  people's  will. 

While  I  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  deceived  by  parental  fond- 
ness when  he  attributes  the  Tory  discomfiture  to  the  operation  of  his 
Caucus,  and  also  that  as  yet  the  Caucus  has  not  done  so  much  harm  as 
its  opponents  imagine,  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  has  had  an  indirect 
effect  which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  which  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  The  delegates  manifested  so  genuine  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  man  of  their  choice  that  they  labored  assiduously  to  aid 
his  return.  Never,  perhaps,  has  volunteer  canvassing  in  England  been 
more  general  and  more  useful  than  at  the  last  general  election.  In  a 
perfect  system  of  parliamentary  representation  it  should  be  superflu- 
ous to  call  upon  electors  to  record  their  votes  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Pending  the  arrival  of  this  political  millennium,  it  is  indispensable  to 
induce  the  electors  to  vote :  they  are  too  apt  to  abstain  altogether,  and 
they  are  ready  to  justify  their  inaction  by  stating  that  their  votes  could 
not  be  required  because  no  application  has  been  made  to  them.  The 
poorer  electors,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  whole,  are  the  most  exact- 
ing in  this  matter.  Their  richer  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  care 
but  little  about  being  asked  to  vote,  and  they  are  apt  to  keep  away 
from  the  polls  out  of  sheer  indifference  to  the  consequences.  It  is 
unquestionable  that,  where  a  Caucus  is  established,  the  electors  are 
canvassed  with  laudable  thoroughness.  The  delegates  act  as  volun- 
tary canvassers,  and  display  an  amount  of  energy  which  no  paid 
canvassers  have  ever  equalled.  In  this  respect  the  Caucus  has  done 
good  service.  Unfortunately,  the  one  thing  for  which  it  can  be 
unreservedly  commended  is  but  a  minor  and  subsidiary  detail. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Caucus  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Tory 
party.  The  Tories  regard  it  as  utterly  detestable,  and  scout  it  as 
un-English.  If  bad  in  itself,  the  fact  or  the  assumption  of  its  un- 
English  character  deserves  no  serious  consideration.  Among  the 
Liberals  of  England  there  prevails  a  disposition  to  welcome  and  adopt 
any  political  change,  whatever  be  its  parentage  or  place  of  origin, 
provided  it  is  an  unmistakable  improvement.  But  the  argument  that 
such  an  arrangement  as  the  Caucus  has  been  in  use  elsewhere,  and 
that  it  has  not  tended  to  raise  the  tone  of  political  life,  or  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  is  one  to  which  the  most 
impartial  Liberal  ought  to  give  due  weight.  Those  persons  who 
condemn  the  Caucus  the  most  strongly  possess  the  greatest  knowl- 
edge of  its  working.  The  Tories  who  denounce  it  in  England  do  so 
from  a  dread  that  it  will  increase  the  power  of  their  opponents.  They 
clearly  perceive  that  if  the  Caucus  were  rigidly  obeyed,  one  great 
element  of  weakness  would  disappear  from  the  Liberal  camp.  Instead 
of  several  Liberal  candidates  contesting  one  seat  and  allowing  a  Tory 
to  gain  it  through  their  divisions,  there  would  be  only  one  Liberal  in 
the  field,  and  his  success  would  be  certain.  The  Tory  party  is  com- 
pact, and  obedient  to  a  command.  While  the  Liberals  are  divided  on 
many  questions,  and  wrangle  over  petty  matters  of  difference  as  if 
they  involved  the  fate  of  the  empire,  the  Tories  are  united  in  oppos- 
ing whatever  the  Liberals  advocate.  The  party  which  is  always  ready 
to  negative  every  novel  suggestion  has  an  immense  superiority  in  co- 
hesion over  the  party  which  is  perpetually  urging  the  adoption  of  new 
measures.  Moreover,  an  individual  Tory  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
inclination  for  the  good  of  his  party.  Let  one  of  his  leaders  request 
him  to  forego  something  upon  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  and  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  his  persistence  will  be  injurious  to  the  party,  he 
will  yield  at  once  and  with  a  good  grace.  Let  a  Liberal  receive  a 
similar  appeal,  and  he  will  probably  reply  that  he  values  the  main- 
tenance of  a  principle  far  above  the  convenience  of  any  party  ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  principle  in  question  coincides  with  his  per- 
sonal predilection.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  Tories  can  dispense 
with  the  Caucus.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  Liberals  stand  in  need 
of  some  organization  to  prevent  them  from  lavishing  their  strength, 
owing  to  their  excessive  self-assertion  and  reluctance  to  subordinate 
individual  fancies  for  the  sake  of  attaining  a  common  end. 

What  has  specially  added  to  the  desire  for  subjecting  politicians  to 
stricter  discipline  is  the  extraordinary  competition  for  seats  in  the 
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House  of  Commons.  The  ambition  to  enter  Parliament  has  become 
wide-spread,  concurrently  with  a  decline  in  the  power  of  a  member  of 
that  assembly.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  member  of  Parliament 
had  much  patronage  and  the  chance  of  getting  a  comfortable  office 
for  himself.  He  has  nothing  to  bestow  now ;  and  he  has  nothing  to 
hope  for,  unless  it  be  an  office  in  the  g.overnment  on  the  formation  of 
a  new  administration,  or  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  existing  one. 
The  ordinary  member  of  Parliament  will  escape  the  pain  of  deferred 
hope  and  of  ultimate  disappointment,  if  he  refrain  from  expecting 
anything  but  a  great  deal  of  laborious  and  unremunerated  work. 
Since  the  appointments  in  the  civil  service,  both  at  home  and  in 
India,  have  been  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  and  since  the 
commissions  in  the  army  are  obtained  in  the  same  fashion,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  member  of  Parliament  to  oblige  his  constituents  have 
vanished  away.  The  gentlemen  from  Ireland  who  declaim  about 
Home  Rule  would  be  much  more  amenable  to  discipline  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  day  could  recognize  their  merits,  and  chill  their 
patriotic  ardor  by  conferring  places  and  pensions  upon  themselves 
and  their  friends. 

The  struggle  to  get  into  Parliament  is  keenest  among  very  rich 
men.  They  have  risen  from  the  ranks ;  they  have  everything  which 
money  can  purchase,  except  social  position.  As  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  cease  to  be  merely  rich  nobodies.  To  such  men  the 
Caucus  offers  the  only  path  yet  opened  up  for  the  achievement  of 
their  object.  That  system  of  electioneering  is  at  once  the  hope  and 
the  instrument  of  the  plutocracy  in  England. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper,  nor  would  this  be  the  most  appro- 
priate place,  to  suggest  either  an  alternative  for  the  Caucus  or  any 
improvement  upon  it.  I  shall  content  myself,  then,  with  the  mere 
expression  of  an  opinion  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have  elsewhere 
tried  to  give  effect.  I  hold  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  practical 
mode  of  affording  electors  free  scope  in  making  their  choice,  and 
candidates  a  full  opportunity  for  pressing  their  claims,  is  that  which 
allows  anyone  to  go  to  the  poll,  but  enjoins  that  none  shall  be  elected 
unless  by  an  actual  majority  of  those  voting.  Should  no  candidate 
receive  an  actual  majority,  —  that  is,  half  the  number  of  votes  recorded 
plus  one,  —  then  another  election  may  be  held,  at  which  the  candidates 
on  both  sides  highest  on  the  list  again  compete,  and  when  the  one  who 
has  a  simple  majority  is  elected.  This  is  in  substance  the  plan  which 
has  been  tried  and  has  worked  admirably  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
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many.  Such  a  plan  would  meet  the  views  of  many  English  reformers 
who  dislike  the  Caucus,  and  who  admit  that  something  must  be  done. 
Even  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  father  and  defender  of  the  Caucus  in 
England,  has  recorded  the  opinion  that  the  plan  just  described  is 
superior  to  his  own.^ 

W.  Eraser  Rae. 

1  "  It  is  curious  that,  amid  all  the  denunciations  of  the  Caucus,  there  is  to  be  found  no 
practical  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  and  anarchical  condition  of  things 
which  it  has  been  designed  to  correct.  Yet  such  a  remedy  undoubtedly  exists,  and  its 
adoption  would  at  once  render  unnecessary  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  organization 
which  its  adversaries  find  so  objectionable.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  electoral 
practice  of  France.  .  .  .  Here  the  direct  voice  of  the  party  makes  the  selection :  a  repre- 
sentative committee  is  unnecessary." —  Article  on  "The  Caucus,"  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  November,  1878,  pp.  737,  738. 
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THE  PURITANS  AND  THE  RESTORATION.! 

WITH  this  volume  Mr,  Masson  brings  his  long  labors  to  an  end. 
In  six  volumes  he  has  told  the  story  of  Milton's  life  and  of  the 
stirring  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  one  upon 
which  any  man  may  be  well  content  to  rest  his  literary  reputation. 
Mr.  Masson  has  shown  throughout  patience,  care,  and  thoroughness 
of  investigation  and  research  in  a  high  degree,  and  there  are  many 
passages  conspicuous  for  penetrating  and  original  criticism  and  for 
forcible  and  picturesque  description.  The  work  is  of  course  open  to 
criticism,  but  chiefly  in  matter  of  form.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
well  to  combine  history  and  biography,  for  the  interest  is  thus  divided  ; 
the  reader  is  continually  taken  back  and  forth  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  from  the  nation  to  the  individual.  Some  plan  very 
like  this  would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  writing  the  life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  but  it  is  not,  except  for  a  brief  period,  essential  in  the  case 
of  John  Milton.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Masson's  love  and  admiration  for 
his  hero  have  carried  him  away  into  almost  unlimited  detail,  which 
becomes  at  times  mere  antiquarianism.  Such,  for  example,  in  large 
measure,  is  the  last  chapter  in  regard  to  Milton's  remote  descendants 
and  the  famous  editions  of  his  works.  The  one  subject  is  suited  to 
genealogy,  the  other  to  bibliography ;  but  unrestrained  indulgence  in 
them  here  weighs  down  the  story  of  a  life.  The  facts  known  with 
absolute  certainty  concerning  Milton's  last  years  are  very  meagre, 
and  might  be  fully  stated  in  a  few  pages ;  whereas  Mr.  Masson  devotes 
chapters  to  speculations,  not  only  as  to  where  and  how  Milton  lived 
after  the  fall  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  as  to  his  probable  thoughts 
and  feelings  with  reference  to  current  events.  Much  of  this  specu- 
lation is  very  interesting,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  Milton  and  others 
in  supposed  but  likely  situations,  Mr.  Masson  shows  a  great  deal  of 
imagination  and  artistic  skill ;  but  the  tendency  is  to  prolong  these 

!  The  Life  of  John  Milton  and  History  of  his  Time.     By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Vol.  VI.  1660-1674.     London  :  MacmilJan  &  Co.     1880. 
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imaginings  beyond  judicious  limits.  The  same  disposition  to  run 
into  detail  is  manifested  here  and  there  in  the  more  purely  historical 
portions  of  the  book,  as  in  the  minute  accounts  and  frequent  summaries 
of  the  fates  of  the  regicides.  All  this  tends  to  distract  the  attention 
instead  of  concentrating  it,  and  thus  to  obscure  the  very  great  merits 
of  the  work. 

But  after  all  deductions  and  criticisms  have  been  made,  this  Life  of 
Milton  is  a  fine  and  valuable  contribution  to  English  history  and  one 
of  great  worth,  and  this  concluding  volume  is  not  the  least  important 
part  of  it.  It  deals  with  a  subject  of  very  deep  interest  and  with  a 
great  historical  problem.  The  Restoration  was  a  most  important 
period,  and  the  fate  of  the  Puritan  party  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
II.  is  a  matter  of  absorbing  historical  interest.  What  that  fate  was  is 
well  known,  but  its  causes  are  not  even  yet  wholly  explained,  although 
in  the  main  they  can  be  understood.  The  questions  to  which  the 
fall  and  subsequent  history  of  the  Puritans  give  rise  are  not  fully 
answered  in  this  volume,  and  probably  never  can  be,  but  Mr.  Masson 
has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  them  and  offers  many  striking 
suggestions  ;  and  it  is  in  the  light  thus  given  and  with  the  aid  of 
these  suggestions  that  we  wish  to  consider  the  Puritans  and  the 
Restoration. 

The  period  of  the  Restoration  is  one  of  strong  contrasts  and  of 
great  events.  It  is  also  without  exception  the  most  contemptible 
period,  politically  and  morally,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  English  race. 
Tradition  has  gilded  its  vices  and  given  to  it  virtues  which  it  never 
possessed.  For  generations  —  and  even  now,  no  doubt,  in  certain  por- 
tions of  English  society  —  it  derived  countenance  and  protection  from 
the  creed  which  set  Charles  I.  up  as  a  saint,  termed  the  Puritan  rev- 
olution an  unholy  rebellion,  and  consigned  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the 
direst  limbo  of  historical  criminals.  Slowly  but  surely,  however,  time 
has  done  its  work.  Confusing  and  misleading  details  have  been  put 
in  order  or  have  disappeared  ;  the  veil  of  interested  deception  has 
been  rent  asunder,  arid  solid,  substantial  truth  has  compelled  acknowl- 
edgment. Within  the  last  half-century  Macaulay  and  Carlyle  have 
laid  their  strong  hands  upon  the  historical  fabric  reared  by  fervent 
royalism  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  have  torn  it  down.  Others 
have  followed  through  the  breach  thus  made,  and  it  is  now  no  longer 
necessary  to  enter  into  argument  to  show  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
the  greatest  soldier  and  statesman  combined  that  England  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  that  John  Hampden  is,  on  the  whole,  the  finest  representative 
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of  the  English  gentleman,  and  John  Pym  one  of  the  first,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  in  the  splendid  line  of  English  parliamentary 
leaders.  The  grandeur  of  the  period  which  opened  with  the  Long 
Parliament  and  closed  with  the  death  of  the  Protector  is  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  During  that  period  Church  and 
Crown  were  overthrown,  a  king  was  executed,  great  battles  were 
fought,  Scotland  was  conquered,  and  Ireland  pacified  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  From  a  condition  of  abject  debasement  abroad  England 
was  raised  to  a  commanding  position  in  the  civilized  world.  Robert 
Blake  established  once  more  her  naval  supremacy,  the  Dutch  were 
defeated,  new  colonies  were  added  to  the  empire,  Puritan  soldiers 
won  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  there  was  no  western  monarch 
who  did  not  respect  and  fear  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  protected. 

The  great  Puritan  died.  There  was  a  short  period  of  weak  govern- 
ment and  jarring  factions  ;  and  then  Monk,  at  the  head  of  the  Puritan 
army,  restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  which  he  could  never  have 
gained  for  himself.  Then  came  the  twenty  years  and  more  of  the  Res- 
toration. What  can  they  show  in  comparison  with  that  which  had 
gone  before.''  From  being  the  first  power  in  Europe,  England  sank 
into  the  position  of  a  French  dependency.  The  sovereign  of  England 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  French  king,  and  English  statesmen 
received  bribes  from  the  same  defiling  source.  In  two  doubtful  wars 
with  the  chief  Protestant  State  of  Europe,  England  suffered  humili- 
ation and  defeat.  The  Dutch  burned  English  ships  at  Chatham,  and 
fire  and  pestilence  desolated  the  capital.  The  statute-book  was 
loaded  with  oppressive  laws  against  the  non-conformists,  while  Charles 
and  his  brother  wove  secret  plots  to  bring  back  the  Roman  Church. 
Politics  were  stifled  in  intrigue  and  agitation,  which  resulted  in  the 
infamous  popish  plot  and  in  the  ill-starred  rebellion  of  Monmouth. 
Corruption  held  full  sway  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
and  the  thriving  colonies  of  America  were  wrung  to  yield  a  subsist- 
ence to  needy  and  dissolute  courtiers.  The  morals  of  the  court  were 
on  a  level  with  the  public  policy.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  morality 
among  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  viciousness  of  pubhc  affairs  was 
increased  tenfold  in  private  life.  From  the  king,  with  his  harem  of 
mistresses,  home-made  and  imported,  down  to  the  lowest  hanger-on 
at  Whitehall,  there  was  neither  sense,  morals,  nor  manners,  as  Charles 
himself  said  of  Lord  Jeffries.  To  know  how  vile  it  was  it  is  only 
necessary   to   read    De   Grammont.     There   is   no   greater   mistake 
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than  to  accept  the  pleasant  legend  that  this  moral  rottenness  had  a 
fair  exterior.  This  has  never  been  put  better,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
than  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  we  will  therefore  quote  his  words :  — 

The  familiar  representation  of  the  court  of  Charles  IL  as  a  court  of  fine  and 
gracious  manners,  —  a  court  in  which  "  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its 
grossness,"  —  is  a  lying  tradition.  The  principal  men  and  women  of  that  court, 
though  dressed  finely  and  living  luxuriously,  spoke  and  thought  among  themselves 
in  the  language  of  the  shambles  and  the  dissecting-room. 

Coarse  debauchery  was  the  characteristic  of  the  court,  and  meanness 
in  the  most  superlative  degree  that  of  the  politics,  of  Charles  II. 

And  what  was  there  to  redeem  all  this  }  According  to  the  popular 
theory,  the  reign  of  the  saints  had  crushed  out  all  the  finer  and  more 
graceful  parts  of  human  existence,  and  arts  and  literature  had  withered 
before  them.  Here  at  least  the  Restoration  —  genial,  jovial,  with  re- 
laxed morals  and  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor  —  should  have  produced 
a  plentiful  harvest.  Tradition  affirms  that  this  was  the  case  ;  and  here 
again  tradition  lies.  The  scientific  movement,  begun  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, made  rapid  progress,  and  the  Royal  Society  favored  by 
Charles,  who  had  or  feigned  to  have  a  pretty  taste  for  science,  grew 
apace  and  did  good  work.  This  was  the  best,  indeed  the  only,  in- 
tellectual glory  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  The  theatre,  it  is 
true,  came  back  with  Charles,  but  that  was  all.  The  literature  of  the 
Restoration,  so  called,  belonged  at  first  to  an  earlier  period,  and  never 
produced  anything  of  great  credit  to  the  English  race,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  bore  the  names  of  John  Dryden  and  Samuel 
Butler.  The  theory  was  that  literature  revived  with  splendid  efful- 
gence when  the  king  got  his  own  again.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
follow  Mr.  Masson's  examination  of  this  question. 

After  the  Restoration  in  1660  we  find  Davenant,  Denham,  Waller, 
Cowley,  and  Marvell  the  most  prominent  names  in  the  literature  of 
the  day,  —  all  survivals  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  from  the 
Commonwealth,  and  all  men  whose  best  work  had  been  already  done. 
There  were  besides  a  number  of  inferior  dramatists,  such  as  Cokain 
and  Crowne,  and  verse-writers  and  poetasters  among  the  courtiers, 
like  Sedley  and  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset.  John  Dryden,  of  Puritan 
family  and  origin,  had  turned  from  eulogies  of  Cromwell  to  panegyrics 
on  Charles,  and  was  at  this  period  pouring  out  his  plays,  which  are 
chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  how  very  badly  a  man  of  real  genius 
can  write.  They  are  on  this  account  a  literary  curiosity,  but  few 
persons  now  read  them,  and  those  who  do  so  waste  their  labor.     Dry- 
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den's  tragedies  are  not  only  unreal,  but  dull  to  the  last  point ;  and  his 
comedies  are  not  only  dull,  but  heavily  and  stupidly  coarse.  The 
system  of  rhyming  tragedies,  approved  by  Charles  and  adopted  by 
Dryden,  was  a  failure;  and  not  even  the  poet's  command  of  language 
and  showy  and  sometimes  splendid  rhetoric  have  been  able  to  hide 
poverty  of  thought  and  failure  to  delineate  character,  or  to  save  the 
plays  from  deserved  oblivion.  It  was  not  until  the  Restoration  period 
was  in  its  second  decade  that  Dryden,  by  his  manly  and  vigorous 
satires,  by  lyrics  which  are  among  the  best  in  the  language,  and  later 
still  by  his  translation  of  Virgil,  won  the  high  place  to  which  his  great 
talents  entitled  him.  Even  his  genius  was  for  many  years  debased 
and  distorted  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 

Another  man  of  genuine  ability,  who,  although  well  advanced  in 
life,  may  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  Restoration,  was 
Butler.  Although  the  merits  of  "  Hudibras  "  have,  in  our  opinion,  been 
exaggerated,  because  largely  taken  on  trust,  yet  no  one  can  question 
the  power  and  merit  of  the  poem.  It  is  a  rough,  strong,  grotesque 
satire,  full  of  point  and  force,  and  did  more  to  put  the  defects  of  Puri- 
tanism in  a  ridiculous  and  glaring  light  and  give  popular  currency  to 
their  faults,  real  and  supposed,  than  anything  which  has  ever  been 
written.  The  terse  and  stinging  sentences  of  the  mock  epic  were  in 
every  one's  mouth  ;  but  their  author  lived  and  died  a  neglected  and 
morose  man,  bequeathing  a  volume  of  posthumous  papers,  full  of  bitter 
flings  against  mankind. 

There  was  in  fact  no  great  outburst  of  literary  activity  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Restoration  period,  and  nothing  that  bears  the  stamp  of 
that  event.  With  the  exception  of  Dryden  and  Butler,  there  was  no 
literature  of  the  Restoration,  strictly  speaking,  until  we  come  to  the 
writers  brought  forth  by  the  opening  of  the  theatres,  —  to  Congreve, 
Wycherly,  Farquhar,  and  Van  Brugh.  These  dramatists  were  un- 
questionably the  true  children  of  the  Restoration,  and  by  their  works 
we  may  know  them.  In  other  fields  there  was  an  equal  barrenness. 
If  we  except  John  Locke  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  there  was  hardly  a 
single  writer  of  the  first  eminence  —  for  Hobbes  belonged  to  a  past 
age  —  among  those  who  figured  in  London  and  in  court  society. 

Yet  during  the  early  years  of  Charles's  reign  and  at  the  time  of  the 
most  marked  literary  dearth  there  was  a  great  literature,  although  it 
was  not  of  the  Court  or  of  the  Restoration.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
two  of  the  greatest  works  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature 
were  given  to  the  world.     One  was  written  by  a  religious  tinker  ;  the 
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Other  by  the  blind  Latin  secretary  of  Cromwell.  From  Bedford  Jail 
came  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  from  a  small  house  in  an  obscure 
London  street  came  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  greatest  of  English  epics. 
Puritanism  was  bitterly  hostile  to  theatres,  to  amusements,  to  all  the 
lighter  and  more  pleasing  elements  of  life.  The  Puritans  rose  to  power 
by  hard  fighting,  and  during  the  conflict  and  after  their  ascendancy 
was  assured  they  produced  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  literature. 
After  their  fall  the  world  of  fashion  looked  to  the  men  of  the  new  era 
for  a  literature  relieved  from  the  shackles  of  a  hypocritical  asceticism. 
But  the  Muse  that  came  with  Charles  was,  like  most  of  his  compan- 
ions, male  and  female,  a  debauched  creature  at  best,  who  smacked 
more  of  intrigue  and  midnight  revels  than  of  aught  else  ;  and  it  was 
from  the  beaten  adherents  of  a  fallen  cause  that  the  true  poetry  and 
the  great  literature  of  the  time  emanated,  full  of  imaginative  fire  and 
religious  fervor.  It  was  an  uncongenial  atmosphere  for  such  work ; 
but  while  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  has  passed  through  countless 
editions  and  is  read  wherever  the  English  speech  is  known,  and  while 
"  Paradise  Lost "  has  kept  on  issuing  from  the  press  in  new  forms, 
and  has  attracted  hosts  of  commentators  and  readers,  the  literature 
of  the  Restoration  —  the  literature  of  Sedley  and  Sackville,  of  Congreve 
and  Wycherly,  of  Killigrew  and  Rochester  —  has  gradually  slipped  out 
of  sight,  and  is  remembered  only  for  a  few  clever  lyrics,  and  read  only 
by  those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  of  old  plays.  The  works  of 
Puritans,  born  in  obscurity  and  shadowed  by  contempt  and  defeat, 
have  thriven  and  grown  from  their  birth,  and  struck  their  roots  deep 
down  into  the  hearts  of  all  English-speaking  people.  The  literature 
of  the  Restoration,  brought  forth  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  and  court 
favor,  has,  with  the  exception  of  Dryden's  poetry  and  Butler's  "  Hudi- 
bras,"  steadily  waned.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  work  of 
the  Puritans  was  the  work  of  men  who  believed  in  a  great  cause  ;  and 
earnest  genius  is  not  found  among  the  supporters  of  such  a  monarch 
as  Charles,  who  represented  nothing  but  himself,  was  unutterably 
mean,  and  was  identified  with  a  policy  of  which  the  most  conspicuous 
quality  was  falsehood.  In  a  society  with  such  a  head  and  in  such  a 
court,  there  could  be  no  great  literature  ;  no  thoroughly  fine  genius 
could  flourish  or  find  an  abiding  place  among  such  surroundings. 
Puritanism  suppressed  imaginative  literature,  but  the  Restoration  had 
not  the  capacity  to  produce  it.  When  Puritanism  fell,  the  imaginative 
side  of  its  character  was  no  longer  hidden  and  repressed,  but  found 
expression  in  the  works  of  Milton  and  Bunyan. 
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Charles  and  his  court  were  not  the  whole  of  the  Restoration  period, 
but  they  were  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  worst  part  of  it. 
The  king  and  his  courtiers  and  favorites  were  the  men  who  set  the 
fashion,  who  made  vice  the  stamp  of  birth  and  breeding,  who  degraded 
England  at  home  and  abroad,  and  plotted  for  the  return  of  a  hated 
religion.  The  only  strength  of  Charles  lay  in  a  shrewd  selfishness, 
which  kept  him  from  extremes,  and  which  never  lost  sight  of  his  one 
great  aim,  —  never  to  go  again  upon  his  travels.  The  stupider  and  more 
honest  James  pushed  openly  the  policy  which  Charles  had  carried  on 
in  the  dark,  and  reaped  the  harvest  which  his  brother  had  sown  by 
being  driven  from  his  throne. 

In  this  miserable  period  improvement  begins  only  as  we  descend  in 
the  scale  of  fashion,  society,  and  office.  The  narrow-minded  cavalier 
Parliament,  which  sat  so  long,  was  finally  so  corrupt,  and  so  grievously 
abused  its  power,  was  still  a  respectable  body  in  comparison  with  the 
court  faction,  was  sound  in  a  certain  fashion,  and  had  some  redeeming 
traits.  Charles  did  not  dare  to  let  them  know  of  his  bargains  with 
Louis  :  those  little  transactions  would  have  cost  him  his  crown  even 
with  the  adherents  of  Church  and  State.  The  cavalier  Parliament 
was  capable  of  the  most  unmanly  vengeance  upon  their  fallen  foes, 
and  indulged  in  virulent  religious  intolerance;  but  they  hated  the 
papacy,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  popish  plot  were  ready  to  go 
almost  any  lengths  against  the  Crown  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
They  could  descend  to  the  unspeakable  meanness,  to  the  pitiable 
revenge,  of  tearing  up  the  grave  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  placing  the 
skull  of  the  greatest  ruler  England  ever  had  upon  Temple  Bar  ; 
they  could  drag  from  their  resting-place  the  bones  of  Robert  Blake, 
in  whose  lifetime  no  Dutch  fleet  would  have  burned  shipping  in  the 
Thames :  yet  they  were  ready  to  give  freely  and  fight  bravely 
against  England's  enemies,  and  they  would  not,  as  a  body,  have  sold 
their  country  as  their  king  was  doing. 

If  we  descend  a  step  further  we  come  on  the  scattered  strength  of 
Puritanism,  the  great  middle  classes,  —  the  tradesmen,  the  farmers,  the 
gentry,  and  the  dissenting  clergy.  They  were  beaten  and  broken  and 
groaning  under  the  inflictions  of  the  Test  Act,  the  Five-Mile  Act,  and 
other  similar  laws ;  many  of  their  leaders  had  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
others  were  in  exile,  fleeing  through  the  hamlets  of  New  England  or 
sheltered  among  the  mountains  of  the  Swiss  Republic  ;  yet  their 
spirit  was  still  the  same.  No  people  were  ever  put  to  a  harder  trial 
than  when  Charles  relieved  them  from  oppression  by  suspending  the 
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persecuting  acts  of  Parliament.  The  device  was  a  shrewd  one,  but 
it  failed.  The  Puritans  and  the  dissenting  sects  preferred  persecution 
by  law  to  immunity  secured  by  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  designed  to  open  the  door  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  There  are  few  acts  in  history  more  heroic 
than  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  English  dissenters,  without  or- 
ganization and  without  leaders,  gave  their  support  to  the  Parliament 
which  persecuted  them,  and  sustained  hateful  laws  in  opposition  to 
the  king,  who,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  gave  them  illegal  relief  as  a 
means  of  helping  the  papist  cause. 

But  from  whatever  point  we  approach  the  Restoration  and  study 
its  features,  the  one  ever-recurring  problem  is  the  position  of  the 
Puritans.  Why  were  they  an  utterly  beaten,  broken,  and  helpless 
people  ?  Whatever  their  mistakes  may  have  been,  they  had  done 
great  deeds.  They  had  shattered  Church  and  State,  they  had  fought 
and.  won  innumerable  battles,  they  had  produced  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  generals  in  English  history  ;  they  had  raised  England 
to  a  great  place  in  the  world,  and  governed  strongly  and  well.  What 
had  become  of  this  powerful  body  of  men .-'  Where  was  the  great 
country  party  of  the  Long  Parliament .''  Where  were  the  soldiers 
who  had  stood  silent  before  Charles  on  Blackheath  .'*  They  were  in 
a  numerical  minority,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  strong  enough  to  have 
drenched  England  in  blood  if  they  had  been  united ;  and  yet  they  did 
not  even  have  the  respect  accorded  to  an  opposition.  They  do  not 
even  appear  as  an  opposition.  They  had  no  standing  as  a  party,  and 
no  political  power  or  influence.  They  are  heard  of  during  the  Res- 
toration simply  as  the  victims  of  persecuting  acts.  The  contrast 
between  the  Puritan  party  at  the  death  of  Oliver  and  the  Puritan 
party  five  years  later  is  tremendous.  The  brief  period  of  faction  and 
turbulence  which  intervened  between  the  Protectorate  and  the  Res- 
toratiotfi  is  no  explanation.  The  state  of  the  Puritan  party  under 
Charles  must  find  its  causes  much  further  back  and  deeper  down  than 
in  the  weak  government  of  Richard  Cromwell,  or  the  insurrections  of 
Lambert  and  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men.  Th(?dcath  of  one  man  sufficed 
to  break  the  power  of  the  Puritan  party  forever,  and  that  fact  in  itself 
shows  that  the  party  as  such  must  have  been  really  ruined  long 
before.  The  Puritans  were  the  greatest  political  party  England  has 
ever  produced,  and  they  fell  more  completely  than  any  other  party 
that  ever  existed.  Once  down,  they  never  rose  again.  To  find  the 
true  explanation  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  meeting 
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of  the  Long  Parliament.  When  that  famous  body  met,  the  people 
were  groaning  under  all  sorts  of  oppressions.  The  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  government  of  England  into  an  absolute  monarchy  had 
failed,  and  the  country  party  moved  from  one  reform  to  another,  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  national  will  behind  them.  Hyde  and 
Frankland  united  with  Pym  and  Hampden  in  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. Then  came  a  further  step,  —  the  Grand  Remonstrance  ;  and 
after  a  heated  contest,  in  which  swords  were  drawn  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Puritans  prevailed,  and  the  Long  Parliament  was 
divided  into  two  parties.  Hyde  and  Frankland  and  the  moderate 
Royalists  parted  company  with  the  leaders  of  the  country  party. 
Then  was  the  critical  moment.  It  was  possible  to  go  on  from  the 
point  which  had  been  reached  harmoniously  and  peacefully,  and  by 
the  slow  but  sure  processes  of  political  and  constitutional  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  within  the  power  of  either  party  to  take 
extreme  measures,  which  would  breed  retaliation  and  change  reform 
to  revolution.  If  Charles  I.  had  frankly  and  honestly  accepted  the 
situation ;  if  he  had  formed  his  ministry  of  Hyde  and  Frankland  and 
some  of  the  more  moderate  Puritans,  and  then  acted  in  good  faith, 
the  great  rebellion  would  never  have  been  fought.  But  it  was  not  in 
Charles,  whose  most  conspicuous  quality  was  falsehood,  to  behave 
honestly  to  any  one.  He  deceived  his  friends  and  played  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  war  became  inevitable.  Even  during  the 
civil  war  the  course  of  events  might  have  been  arrested,  but  at  every 
point  Charles's  character  stood  in  the  way  and  was  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  If  a  revolution  is  once  started,  it  is  very  easy  to  push  it 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  until  it  has  gone  so  far  that  retreat,  or 
even  a  halt,  is  impossible;  and  the  character  of  one  man,  if  that  man 
is  a  king,  is  sufficient  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence.  So  it  was 
with  Charles  I.  He  persisted  in  extreme  measures  and  in  trickery 
and  fraud,  until  he  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  the  last  links  which 
bound  men  to  the  past  were  hopelessly  severed.  A  large  body  of  men 
had  been  forced  into  a  position  from  which  they  could  not  retreat  and 
which  they  could  not  hold.  They  were  obliged  to  advance.  And  so  the 
inevitable  process  went  on,  —  reform,  revolution,  extreme  measures, 
the  separation  from  the  moderate  Royalists,  the  separation  from  the 
Presbyterians  and  moderate  Puritans,  unsettled  government,  faction, 
turbulence,  a  wild  demand  for  order,  and  at  last  the  savior  of  society  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  Then  came  the  efforts  of  the  party  of  order,  a 
small  party  of  extreme  men,  who  were  the  strongest  and  most  deter- 
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mined  of  their  time,  to  bring  the  nation  over  to  their  side,  and  to 
make  the  system  which  they  had  set  up  acceptable  to  all.  The  story 
of  Cromwell's  failures  in  this  direction  is  familiar ;  yet  if  he  could 
have  had  twenty  years  more  of  life  he  might  have  succeeded  ;  had 
he  been  dealing  with  another  race  he  might  have  succeeded.  As  it 
was,  he  transmitted  his  power  undiminished.  Richard  Cromwell  was 
proclaimed  everywhere  in  England  and  in  the  colonies,  and  was 
accepted  without  a  murmur ;  but  the  sceptre  had  fallen  into  nerve- 
less hands  before  the  new  order  of  things  was  fairly  established,  and 
the  work  of  the  great  Protector  was  undone.  The  country  relapsed 
at  once  into  the  period  of  faction  and  turbulence  from  which  it  had 
begun  to  escape.  Again  the  irresistible  cry  for  order  and  for  a  savior 
of  society  was  heard,  but  there  was  no  Cromwell  to  respond.  There 
was  the  army  as  before,  but  its  leader  was  Monk.  Two  paths  to  order 
are  open  after  revolution  has  reached  the  stage  of  chaos  :  one  is 
through  despotism,  through  the  rule  of  the  strong  leader  generated  by 
the  times  ;  the  other  is  through  reaction  and  a  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. England  had  tried  the  first,  and  failed.  The  second  was  then 
alone  possible  ;  and  Monk,  at  the  head  of  the  Puritan  army,  restored 
Charles.  At  first  matters  moved  slowly,  but  with  a  constantly  accel- 
erating pace  until  after  Charles  had  actually  landed,  and  then  the 
reaction  swept  over  the  whole  land.  There  was  a  new  party  of  order, 
and  this  time  they  had  the  nation  with  them. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  wretched  period  that  followed. 
Meanness,  tyranny,  immorality,  —  all  these  the  country  bore  with  in 
patience  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  but  when  defeat  by  foreign  enemies 
and  consequent  disgrace  ensued,  even  the  overmastering  love  of  order 
could  not  stifle  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  period  which  had  de- 
parted. Curses  were  muttered  against  the  Court,  and  after  the  Dutch 
had  been  in  the  Thames  Pcpys  writes :  "  It  is  strange  how  everybody 
do  now-a-days  reflect  upon  Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave 
things  he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  princes  fear  him."  They 
had  good  reason  to  reflect  upon  Oliver ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  they 
were  paying  the  heavy  penalty  which  reaction  and  restoration  always 
bring  to  those  who  fail  to  snatch  from  revolution  the  opportunities  it 
gives,  which  are  so  little  understood  at  the  moment,  and  pass  away  so 
rapidly  and  irrevocably.  There  was  no  use  in  sighing  for  Oliver. 
The  great  party  which  had  placed  him  over  its  armies  had  gone  to 
pieces,  by  its  own  excesses  and  quarrels,  before  he  obtained  supreme 
control.      The   Protectorate  was  the  end  of  the  Puritan  party,  and 
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unless  Cromwell  could  develop  a  new  order  the  old  order  was  bound 
to  come  back,  and  there  was  no  Puritan  party  to  confront  it. 

But  because  Puritanism  failed  to  establish  a  new  system,  because 

the  Puritan  party  was  wrecked,  it  is  of  course  a  grievous  mistake  to 

suppose  that  their  work  and  their  existence  had  been  failures.     They 

had   cut   loose  from   the  past  irrevocably.     No   reaction    could   put 

Charles   II.  in  the  place  occupied  by  his  father.     The  Puritans  had 

fought  the  great  rebellion  and  opened  a  new  era  in   English  history. 

The  work  they  had  performed  made  the  revolution  which  overthrew 

James  a  certainty  and  a   necessity.     To   them    England  owes   the 

constitutional  monarchy,  which  might   have  come  under  Charles  I. 

without  bloodshed,  and  which  did  come  under  William  III.  after  two 

civil  wars.     They  left  an  impress  upon  constitution,  society,  politics, 

and  popular  thought  which  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  efface. 

But  all  this  they  did  not  see  and  could  not  know.     They  sank  under 

the  Restoration,  broken,  dispirited,  oppressed.     The  position  of  the 

Puritans  of  the  Restoration  has  a  grand  sadness  wholly  its  own  ;  but 

in  the  midst  of  their  ruin  and  defeat,  when  they  were  despised  and 

rejected  of  men,  the  genius  of  Puritanism  rose  strong  and  clear,  and 

John  Milton  gave  to  the  world  his  immortal  epic,  —  a  last  victory  and 

a  fit  close  to  the  career  of  a  party  which  had  wrought  such  wonderful 

works  and  which  had  shaped  the  destiny  of  nations. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


THE   GAME   FOOD   OF   AMERICA. 

'THHE  amount  and  value  of  the  game  food  of  America  are  appar- 
-*-  ently  much  underestimated.  Among  the  minor  causes  contrib- 
uting to  the  superiority  of  America  to  Europe,  in  the  competition  of 
material  civilization  and  national  well-being,  are  the  abundance,  vari- 
ety, and  cheapness  of  food.  This  is  quite  as  much  due  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  Nature  as  to  the  industry  and  thrift  of  man.  When  the 
country  was  first  discovered,  it  probably  produced  naturally  animal 
food  sufBcient  to  sustain  the  whole  population  of  Europe.  Millions 
of  buffaloes  were  pastured  on  the  boundless  prairies  and  grass-lands 
watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tributaries  ; 
deer,  though  far  less  numerous,  were  abundant,  and  indigenous  to  the 
whole  country.  Ducks  and  geese  so  covered  the  waters,  both  inland 
and  of  the  sea-coast,  as  to  be  literally  innumerable ;  the  grouse  and 
wild  turkeys  were  scarcely  less  abundant  in  their  chosen  and  widely- 
extended  haunts.  The  sky  was  at  times  darkened  by  the  countless 
millions  of  wild  pigeons,  whose  weight,  when  they  rested  at  night, 
stripped  great  forest-trees  of  their  branches  ;  and,  in  favorable  years, 
plover  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  pigeons  during  their  great 
migrations  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  And  this  vast  supply  of  animal 
food  was,  by  the  bountiful  provision  of  Nature,  perpetuated  by  an 
annual  production,  —  among  the  mammalia  of  about  twenty-five  per 
c'ent,  and  among  birds  of  several  hundred  per  cent. 

Omitting  all  question  of  the  fish  and  shell-fish,  with  which  the  waters 
of  America  so  abounded,  no  other  great  division  of  the  globe  was  so 
endowed.  Animal  life  may  be  equally  abundant  in  Africa  ;  but  the 
carnivora  and  the  pachyderms  outnumber  the  antelopes  and  kindred 
genera  of  food  animals.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Asia,  whose  flocks 
and  herds  were  the  result  of  the  care  and  industry  of  primitive  civi- 
lization, rather  than  the  free  gift  of  Nature  ;  and  certainly  prehistoric 
man  in  Europe  must  have  waged  perilous  and  doubtful  contests  with 
the  lions,  bears,  and  hyenas  for  his  chance  dinner  of  wild  ox  or  deer's 
flesh.     Nor  docs  the  conformation  of  Europe  exhibit  such  vast  grazing 
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fields  as  have  hitherto  sustained  in  America  the  enormous  herds  of 
buffalo,  and  are  now  being  occupied  by  the  half-wild  cattle,  whose  flesh 
has  lately  become  so  prominent  a  part  of  our  exports. 

So  long  as  America  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  aborigines, 
the  order  of  Nature  was  apparently  but  little  disturbed.  The  buffalo 
and  deer,  the  wild  fowl  and  turkeys,  furnished  abundant  food  to  the 
savages  without  serious  encroachment  upon  the  fertility  of  Nature. 
In  savage  life  there  appears  to  be  no  wanton  or  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  the  natural  means  of  support.  It  was  reserved  for  the  civi- 
lized white  man  to  carry  on  a  wanton  war  against  the  bounty  of 
Nature,  and  to  kill  and  destroy,  without  thought  or  study  of  those 
imperative  laws  under  which  Nature  holds  in  trust  the  food  supply 
of  man.  F'rom  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  process  of 
eradicating  and  annihilating  the  useful  animals,  birds,  and  fishes  natu- 
ral to  the  country  has  been  carried  on  with  an  energy  and  success 
but  too  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  race.  Large  tracts  of  land  have 
been  entirely  depopulated  of  their  animals  and  useful  birds.  The 
buffalo  on  his  native  plains  has  become  an  object  of  rare  curiosity. 
Deer  are  limited  to  the  remoter  mountain-ranges  or  extensive  tracts  of 
barren  woods.  The  wild  fowl,  which  swarmed  in  New  England  dur- 
ing the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
,  have  almost  disappeared.  The  last  wild  turkey  was  killed  in  Massa- 
chusetts nearly  half  a  century  ago.  There  is  probably  no  sportsman 
living  who  has  killed  a  grouse  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  last  refuge  in 
the  northeast  of  that  most  valuable  bird.  Plover  still  migrate,  though 
in  diminished  numbers,  from  their  breeding-places  in  the  far  north  to 
their  winter  homes  in  the  south,  but  they  carefully  avoid  the  north- 
eastern coasts.  No  one  in  this  generation  has  seen  a  wild  swan 
alighting  on  the  waters  of  Massachusetts.  They  once  abounded 
there.  Even  the  wild  geese  find  no  resting-place  here,  but  are  ex- 
pelled as  if  they  were  tramps  and  vagabonds. 

No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  during  our  colonial  times, 
and  scarcely  any  since  then,  to  this  unnecessary  destruction  of  one  of 
the  great  natural  sources  of  our  wealth  and  luxury,  until  the  notice  of 
the  public  was  drawn  to  the  kindred  subject  of  the  destruction  and 
threatened  annihilation  of  our  food-fishes.  When  it  was  found  that 
the  salmon,  whose  natural  home  was  the  rivers  of  New  England,  had 
become  too  expensive  a  luxury  even  for  the  table  of  the  rich  ;  that 
the  cod-fish,  which  had  so  swarmed  on  our  coasts  that  a  dinner  for 
fifty  people  could  be  caught  by  an  hour's  fishing  from  any  bold  rock 
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on  the  shore,  or  by  rowing  a  half-mile  on  the  ocean  from  any  beach, 
had  risen  to  nearly  the  price  of  beef;  and  that  even  the  instinct  of 
the  herring  had  been  educated  to  know  and  avoid  the  destructive  spirit 
of  man,  —  then  the  subject  of  the  food-fishes  was  scientifically  inves- 
tigated ;  and  it  v^^as  found  that  this  expulsion  of  the  fish  from  their 
natural  haunts  was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  withdrawing  an- 
nually the  supply  needed  for  human  food,  but  that  their  destruction 
and  disappearance  were  due  to  the  ignorance  and  wanton  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  Nature  regulating  the  supply  ;  and  that,  under  proper 
restrictions  and  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  breed- 
ing, the  annual  supply  for  man's  use  could  be  largely  increased,  and  yet 
not  exceed  probably  five  per  cent  of  the  annual  increase  of  the  fishes. 
We  are  in  a  fair  way,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Professor  Baird,  and  the 
zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  fish  commissioners  in  our  maritime  States, 
to  avert  a  national  calamity,  the  result  of  our  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness, and  to  restore  to  the  country  one  of  its  great  natural  sources 
of  wealth,  of  health,  and  of  material  development. 

Now,  in  no  respects  does  the  game-food  question  differ  from  that 
of  the  fish-food.  The  laws  of  Nature  governing  the  supply  are  simi- 
lar or  almost  identical  ;  and  the  exercise  of  Government  authority 
and  supervision  may  as  certainly  bring  back  to  us  our  original 
abundance  of  game  as  it  now  promises  to  do  our  original  abun- 
dance of  fish.  The  increase  of  game,  whether  animals  or  birds,  is 
dependent  on  two  conditions,  —  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of 
food,  and  freedom  from  molestation  during  the  period  of  raising  their 
young.  The  only  other  element  determining  their  increase  or  de- 
crease is  that  of  ascertaining  by  careful  observation  the  proportion 
or  numbers  that  may  be  annually  withdrawn  for  the  service  of  mdn 
without  diminishing  the  sum  total  of  the  next  year's  supply  ;  and 
restricting  by  law  and  its  vigilant  administration  the  taking  or  kill- 
ing of  more  than  this  due  proportion.  The  subject  cannot  be  regu- 
lated by  individual  association-s.  It  is  only  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  States  and  of  the  United  States,  directed  by  scientific  knowledge 
and  observation,  that  can  control  the  action  of  the  people  generally, 
and  compel  submission  to  the  ascertained  laws  of  Nature. 

With  regard  to  the  food  requisite  for  game,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  country  have  enormously 
increased  its  diffusion  and  abundance.  Grain  and  seeds,  and  the 
insects  accompanying  their  cultivation,  form  the  principal  food  of 
the  gallinaceous  tribes  ;  and  even  our  ponds  and  rivers,  under  the 
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effects  of  the  cultivation  of  their  banks,  undoubtedly  produce  more 
food  for  water-fowl  than  when  in  their  original  state  of  wildness  ; 
while  our  sea-shores  and  bays  would,  if  unmolested,  still  sustain  the 
innumerable  sea-fowl  which  once  abounded  on  our  coast.  So  that,  so 
far  as  their  means  of  support  are  concerned,  game-birds  especially 
ought  to  be  multiplied,  and,  in  fact,  where  from  local  causes  they  have 
been  protected,  they  have  done  so.  Grouse  and  the  quail  or  partridge 
have  annually  broods  of  a  dozen  young  ;  and  if  the  parent  birds  dur- 
ing nidification,  and  the  broods  of  young  until  well  fledged,  are  un- 
molested, the  rate  of  increase  becomes  very  great,  and  quite  ample 
for  all  uses  of  man.  But  birds  should  be  secured  by  law  in  the  un- 
molested and  free  use  of  their  feeding-ground.  The  disturbance  and 
destruction  of  them  on  their  feeding-grounds  have  been  prominent 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  extinction  or  expulsion  of  many  species, 
lairds  naturally  and  inevitably  leave  acoantry  where  they  cannot  habit- 
ually feed  in  peace  ;  and  so  far  as  the  wild  fowl  are  conc-erned,  the 
places  and  stations  in  which  they  may  be  killed  during  the  permitted 
season  of  shooting  are  quite  as  important  as  restricting  that  season  to 
a  much  shorter  period  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed.  This  is  so 
well  understood  in  some  parts  of  Maryland,  frequented  in  autumn 
by  the  canvas-backs  and  other  delicious  wild  fowl,  that  by  law  and 
by  custom  the  shooting  is  confined  to  points  near  or  over  which 
the  birds  may  fly  in  passing  from  one  unmolested  feeding-ground  to 
another.  Were  shooting  permitted  on  their  feeding-grounds,  such 
waters  as  those  of  Back  River  near  Baltimore,  where  thousands  of 
canvas-backs  and  other  fowl  are  annually  killed  without  apparent 
diminution  of  the  number  of  birds  frequenting  the  waters  in  succes- 
sive years,  would  be  stripped  of  birds  in  two  years,  and  be  valueless 
as  preserves. 

No  doubt  the  habits  of  food-birds  need  to  be  much  more  thor- 
oughly observed  and  studied  before  the  laws  and  customs  for  their 
preservation  can  be  perfected.  This  can  be  properly  done  only  by 
scientific  men  trained  to  observation,  who,  acting  under  Government 
as  commissioners  of  game,  may  suggest  the  requisite  laws,  and  see 
that  they  are  enforced.  That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  to  do 
this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  game-food  of  the  country  is  one 
of  its  most  valuable  crops,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  But  our  legislatures  and  our  people  generally  have  hitherto 
regarded  the  subject  as  a  matter  not  concerning  public  welfare,  but 
merely  affecting  the  gratification  and  whims  of  sportsmen  and  gun- 
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ners,  who,  as  a  class,  are  looked  upon,  in  most  New  England  commu- 
nities at  least,  with  a  contempt  inherited  from  Puritan  times.  It  would 
be  advisable,  therefore,  to  raise  the  money  for  the  ofificial  expenses  of 
game  commissioners  and  the  cost  of  the  proper  execution  of  the  laws, 
by  a  moderate  tax  or  license  for  people  wishing  to  shoot,  whether  for 
sport  or  for  the  market.  A  tax  of  three  or  five  dollars  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  would  enable  an  intelligent  game  com- 
missioner in  each  State  gradually  to  establish  a  system  which  should 
protect  and  multiply  the  game,  and  yet  allow  the  privilege  of  shooting 
to  be  free  to  every  one  during  the  brief  season  in  which  the  game 
crop  could  be  secured. 

No  doubt  the  season  of  shooting  allowed  by  law  is  far  too  extended, 
especially  in  ihe  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  If  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve game  for  food  or  for  sport,  its  destruction  by  shooting  should 
be  limited  at  the  outside  to  four  weeks  ;  and  this  period,  as  to  birds 
of  passage,  should  be  so  arranged  that,  alighting  on  their  feeding- 
grounds,  they  should  be  unmolested  for  at  least  a  week  or  more.  A 
little  careful  observation  and  gathering  of  statistics  would  show 
whether  the  period  of  shooting  might  safely  be  extended  or  needed 
to  be  curtailed,  or,  in  exceptional  years,  omitted.  The  matter  might 
be  aided  by  requiring  a  small  Hcense  fee  from  persons  selling  game, 
under  the  condition  of  monthly  returns  of  the  game  sold  by  them, 
and  of  the  places  where  it  was  killed. 

What  we  want  to  aim  at  is  absolute  harmony  and  familiarity  be- 
tween birds  and  man  during  the  close  season,  and  a  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  instinctive  habit  of  pursuit  and  destruction,  which  is 
so  inherent  in  the  American  people  in  their  relations  to  Nature.  Nor 
is  this  question  one  of  economy  merely,  or  of  adding  to  or  maintain- 
ing the  desirable  variety  of  food  for  our  table,  —  a  question  which 
enters,  by  the  way,  very  largely  into  the  subject  of  the  indulgence  in 
spirituous  liquors ;  for  men  not  well  fed  will  drink,  —  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  national  self-education,  and  is  moreover  one  step,  and  an 
important  one,  in  the  elevation  of  our  people  by  self-restraint  to  a 
higher  scale  of  national  civilization  than  the  world  has  yet  seen.  If 
our  people  could  learn  to  live  in  appreciative  harmony  with  Nature, 
they  would  be  under  the  most  powerful  of  refining  and  elevating  influ- 
ences, next  to  that  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  practical  example  of  man's  waste 
and  folly.  The  broad  and  shallow  waters  lying  between  the  mainland 
of  North  Carolina  and  her  sea-coast  are  the  resort  annually  of  millions 
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of  the  choicest  water-fowl,  who  find  their  favorite  food  in  the  wild 
celery  and  widgeon-grass  with  which  these  waters  abound.  With  due 
regulation  and  consideration  of  the  habits  and  needs  of  these  birds, 
a  half-million  of  them,  the  most  delicious  and  nutritious,  might  be 
annually  withdrawn  for  the  service  of  man  without  perceptibly  dimin- 
ishing the  permanent  supply.  This  could  be  done  by  leaving  them 
unmolested  on  their  feeding-grounds,  confining  the  shooting  to  points 
of  land  or  the  shores,  and  restricting  it  to  two  months  or  other  rea- 
sonable time  ;  and  by  so  doing,  a  profit  of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  would  be  added  to  the  wealth  of  North  Carolina.  But 
how  different  and  how  fatal  is  the  practice,  unregulated  by  law  or  any 
proper  study  of  the  subject !  No  sooner  do  the  birds  arrive,  and 
before  they  have  had  time  to  recover  their  flesh  and  to  fatten  on  the 
rich  and  appropriate  food  of  these  waters,  and  while  the  season,  as  in 
October,  is  too  warm  for  safe  transportation  to  market,  the  feeding- 
grounds  and  resting-places  swarm  with  batteries  and  blinds  which  never 
cease  their  warfare  until  the  following  spring.  This  system  of  reck- 
less and  wholesale  persecution  is  rapidly  expelling  the  birds  from  their 
favorite  haunts  ;  and  in  a  few  years,  unless  a  wiser  course  is  adopted, 
these  waters  will  be  depopulated,  their  value  destroyed,  and  the  coun- 
try lose  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  world-famous  additions  to  its 
table.  If  the  State  of  North  Carolina  would  appoint  Dr.  Coues  its 
game  commissioner,  and  leave  the  regulation  of  this  subject  to  his 
knowledge  and  judgment,  the  waters  of  Currituck  would  have  a  value 
greater  than  the  richest  lands  in  the  country ;  for  luxuries  must 
always  command  a  disproportionate  price  in  our  country,  and  can- 
vas-back ducks,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  been  sold  at  the  price 
of  eight  dollars  a  pair  in  Christmas  week,  even  in  Baltimore,  one  of 
the  great  game  centres  of  America. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  most  interesting  and  instructive  book,  "  Man  and 
Nature,"  shows  how  spendthrift  man  has,  by  his  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect of  the  laws  of  Nature,  ruined  for  the  purposes  of  habitation  large 
portions  of  his  fair  inheritance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  exhibit  to-day,  in  many  places,  desolation 
not  due  to  political  or  national  decay,  but  to  man's  reckless  abuse  and 
wanton  destructiveness.  Although  this  may  be  excused  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  ignorance  of  former  days,  —  for  study  of  the  relations  of 
Nature  to  man  is  of  very  recent  date,  —  there  can  be  no  excuse,  in  our 
more  enlightened  time,  when  knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  so  accessible, 
for  not  only  abusing  inanimate  nature,  but  for  exj:>elling  from  the 
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earth  so  many  of  our  living  fellow-inhabitants.  We  are  not  only  fore- 
warned by  our  present  knowledge,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
earnest  study  would  in  a  few  years  reveal  to  us  many  of  the  now  secret 
and  hidden  operations  of  Nature.  We  know,  for  example,  little  of  the 
mysterious  arrangements  by  which  Nature  disposes,  after  their  brief 
life,  of  the  countless  birds  and  animals  born  into  the  world.  Many 
millions  are  born  annually ;  as  many  millions  must  annually  die. 
We  see  the  smaller  birds  occasionally  seized  and  devoured  by  the 
birds  of  prey  ;  we  know  that  the  fox,  the  weasel,  the  wildcat,  and 
the  mink  live  largely  on  birds  :  but  this  does  not  account  for  their 
mortality.  How  rarely  we  come  across  dead  birds  or  animals  in  our 
walks  through  the  woods  and  fields  !  Nature  is  the  most  decorous  of 
sextons.  She  lays  her  countless  dead  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  noiselessly,  and  with  no  trace  to  offend  our  senses  or  our  feel- 
ings. Perpetual  birth,  youth,  and  renovation  are  her  monuments  in 
her  everlasting  cemetery.  Man  lives  surrounded  by  her  living  forms  ; 
she  gives  him  little  or  no  hint  of  the  mortality  of  her  children.  It  is 
from  his  own  lot  and  his  imperfect  dealings  with  his  own  decay  that 
man  derives  his  sad  lessons  and  painful  associations  with  mortality. 

As  we  rarely  know  individuals  in  animal  or  bird  life,  these  races 
seem  in  Nature's  arrangement  immortal.  The  spring  brings  them  to 
us  with  the  certainty  and  freshness  of  new  leaves  and  flowers.  We 
see  the  leaves  and  flowers  decay ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  we  have  little 
consciousness  and  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  the  death  and  decay  of 
animated  nature.  Could  we  know  this,  we  could  greatly  enlarge  our 
power  of  dealing  with  the  animal  race,  with  every  probability  of 
increasing  their  numbers  and  the  average  duration  of  their  lives. 
Some  naturalist,  gifted  with  a  portion  of  the  originality  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
with  his  power  of  accurately  selecting  and  dealing  with  facts,  and  his 
wide  and  varied  knowledge,  might,  on  the  subject  of  "  Man  and  Ani- 
mated Nature,"  produce  a  work  as  interesting  and  even  more  valuable 
than  "  Man  and  Nature."  Professor  Semper,  in  his  late  Lowell  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  of  "Animal  Life  as  influenced  by  External 
Condition,"  occasionally  touched  upon  the  borders  of  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  yet  to  be  explored  and  revealed.  When  this  is  thoroughly  done, 
we  can  restore  our  game-food  as  we  are  now  restoring  our  fishes.  We 
can  make  the  supply  abundant,  cheap,  and  certain  ;  and  we  can  ac- 
complish the  even  more  valuable  result  of  living  as  a  people,  through 
civilized  self-respect  and  thorough  scientific  knowledge,  in  obedience 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  and  preserve  all  animated  nature. 

William  Minot. 
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'T^HERE  passed  away  in  Mr,  Garrison  the  living  centre  of  a 
•'-  remarkable  group  of  men  and  women,  who  have  had  no  equals 
among  us,  in  certain  moral  attributes,  since  the  Revolutionary  period. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  said  of  them  that  they  were  fighting  a  battle 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modern  heroism  ;  and, 
without  quite  indorsing  this  strong  statement,  we  may  yet  assume 
that  there  was  much  foundation  for  it.  When  we  consider  the  single 
fact  that  the  mob  which  dragged  Garrison  himself  through  the  streets 
of  Boston  was  composed,  by  the  current  assertion  of  leading  journals, 
of  "gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,"  and  that  the  then  mayor 
of  the  city,  wishing  to  protect  the  victim,  found  it  necessary  to  direct 
that  the  modest  sign  of  the  Ladies'  Antislavery  Society  should  be 
torn  down  and  given  to  the  mob,  we  can  form  some  distinct  impres- 
sion of  the  opposition  through  which  the  early  Abolitionists  had  to 
fight  their  way.  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  one  of  the  mildest  of  men, 
wrote  in  his  letters  of  that  day  that  Garrison  was  apparently  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  devil ;  and  I  can  remember,  ten  years  after  the 
mob,  to  have  heard  a  singularly  mild-mannered  Boston  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  placidly  dismiss  the  mention  of  the  reformer's  name  as 
that  of  "a  fellow  who  ought  to  be  hanged."  The  so-called  persecution 
of  reformers  is  often  a  thing  too  trivial  to  be  worth  talking  about,  — 
indeed,  it  is  commonly  of  that  slight  texture  in  these  days;  but  in  the 
early  Antislavery  days  it  certainly  retained  something  of  the  heroic 
quality. 

There  raged  also  within  the  Antislavery  ranks  themselves  a  hos- 
tility, whose  causes  now  seem  very  insufficient,  but  which  further 
embittered  the  strife.     The  quarrel  between  "  Old  Organization  "  and 

1  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement 
in  America,  and  of  the  Man  who  was  its  Founder  and  Moral  Leader.  By  Oliver  Johnson. 
Boston  :  B.  B.  Russell  &  Co.,  57  Cornhill.     1880. 

Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  the  Reputed  President  of  the  Underground  Railroad. 
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"  New  Organization,"  while  it  did  not  risk  any  one's  personal  safety, 
certainly  embittered  the  lives  of  all  concerned  in  it.  Its  last  lingering 
embers  may  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Chapman's  Memoir  of  Miss  Martineau, 
and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  book,  now  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  for  a  time  it  infinitely  complicated  the  necessary  difficulties 
of  the  Antislavery  struggle.  Beginning  mainly  in  a  generous  pro- 
test by  Garrison  and  others  against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  a 
World's  Antislavery  Convention,  it  ended  in  the  organization  of  two 
rival  camps,  with  almost  all  the  Antislavery  clergy  and  the  voting 
Abolitionists  on  one  side,  while  Garrison  and  his  Spartan  band  held 
the  other.  Much  blame,  as  I  always  thought,  was  attached  to  both, 
and  the  depth  of  the  contest  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a 
leading  "  Garrisonian"  once  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate  a  doubt 
whether  the  stainless  Whittier  —  who  then  held  with  the  other  side  — 
was  "more  knave  or  fool."  But  when  the  "  Liberty  Party  "  had  yielded 
to  the  "  Free-Soil  Party,"  and  that  again  to  the  "  Republican  Party," 
the  old  bitterness  waned,  and  some  of  the  political  Antislavery 
leaders,  especially  Sumner  and  Wilson,  were  in  constant  and  hearty 
intercourse  with  the  Garrisonian  apostles,  I  can  personally  testify 
that,  at  this  later  period  at  least,  there  was  visible  none  of  that  exact- 
ing or  domineering  spirit  with  which  Garrison  was  often  charged ;  to 
younger  men,  at  any  rate,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  old  division, 
he  was  wholly  tolerant  and  gentle,  and  never  demanded  that  they 
should  see  "  eye  to  eye "  with  him,  but  only  that  they  should  be 
faithful,  after  their  own  fashion,  to  the  convictions  they  professed. 

At  this  period  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  rare  presence  and  power. 
Any  observing  eye  would  soon  have  selected  him  as  the  leading 
figure  on  the  platform  at  any  convention,  from  his  striking  presence, 
his  sonorous  voice,  and  the  grave  and  iron  strength  of  his  face.  I 
never  saw  a  countenance  that  could  be  compared  to  it  in  respect  to 
moral  strength  and  force ;  he  seemed  the  visible  embodiment  of 
something  that  surpassed  intellect.  His  utterance  was  like  his  face, 
—  grave,  powerful,  with  little  variety  or  play;  he  had  none  of  that 
rhetorical  relief  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  was  so  affluent  ;  he  was  usually 
monotonous,  sometimes  fatiguing,  always  controlling.  His  reasoning 
marched  like  an  army  zvithoiit  banners  ;  his  invective  was  scathing, 
but  as  it  was  always  Scriptural,  it  did  not  carry  an  impression  of 
personal  anger,  but  simply  seemed  like  a  new  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 
He  constantly  reiterated  and  entrenched  his  argument  with  full 
details  ;  and  had  a  journalist's  love  for  newspaper  cuttings,  which  he 
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inflicted  without  stint  upon  his  audience,  bearing  down  all  reluctance 
with  his  sonorous  tones.  For  one,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  ever 
enjoyed  one  of  his  speeches,  or  ever  failed  to  listen  with  a  sense  of 
deference  and  of  tonic  support. 

At  some  future  period,  the  historian  of  the  Antislavery  movement 
may  decide  on  the  fit  award  of  credit  due  to  each  of  the  various  influ- 
ences that  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  Garrisonian 
or  Disunion  Abolitionists  represented  the  narrowest  stream  that  made 
up  the  mighty  river,  but  they  represented  the  loftiest  height  and  the 
greatest  head  of  water.  The  Garrisonians  were  generally  non-resis- 
tants, but  those  who  believed  in  the  physical  rescue  of  fugitive  slaves 
were  nevertheless  their  pupils.  The  Garrisonians  eschewed  voting, 
but  many  who  voted  drew  strength  from  them.  The  Garrisonians 
took  little  part  in  raising  troops  for  the  war,  but  the  tradition  of 
their  eloquence  did  much  to  impel  the  army.  The  only  great  influ- 
ence in  which  they  took  no  share  was  the  instinct  of  national  devo- 
tion to  the  Union :  that  sentiment  had  grown  stronger  in  spite  of 
them,  and  was  largely  due  to  Webster,  who  had,  however,  been  led 
by  it  to  make  sacrifices  which  they  had  justly  condemned.  The 
forces  at  work  during  that  great  period  of  our  nation's  life  were  too 
complex  to  be  held  in  any  single  hand,  but  it  was  to  Garrison,  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  that  the  great  ultimate  result  was  remotely 
due.  Every  other  participant  seemed  to  reflect,  more  or  less,  the 
current  of  popular  progress  around  him :  Garrison  alone  seemed  an 
original  force. 

This  is  to  judge  him  by  the  very  highest  standard  of  merit :  when 
judged  by  the  lower  standard  of  personal  sacrifices  for  the  right,  his 
were  undoubtedly  less  than  those  of  many  others.  His  life  once 
saved  from  the  mob,  the  rest  of  his  career  was  less  painful  and  self- 
denying  than  that  of  some  of  his  associates.  The  Antislavery  reform 
took  him  from  a  village  printing-office  and  made  him  famous ;  it  gave 
him  the  most  devoted  friends  and  admirers  that  ever  man  had,  and 
guaranteed  him  a  sure  though  modest  support.  The  same  reform  took 
Phillips  and  Quincy  from  high  social  position,  from  admiring  friends, 
from  a  sure  path  to  public  honors,  and  separated  them  almost  abso- 
lutely from  their  early  companions  and  their  expected  career.  The 
opportunities  which  the  reform  thus  gave  to  Garrison  it  seemed  to  take 
away  from  them :  they  also  were  the  gainers  in  the  end,  as  to  char- 
acter and  as  to  eminence,  but  it  must  have  cost  them  many  years  of 
inward  struggle  before  they  could  recognize  the  providence  in  dis- 
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guise.  Wendell  Phillips  especially  seemed  —  far  more  than  Sumner, 
for  instance — to  be  born  for  senates  and  cabinets  ;  and  his  total  career 
has  doubtless  lost  something,  though  his  early  career  gained  much, 
by  this  self-consecration  to  the  lonely  and  not  always  healthful  life  of 
the  radical  reformer. 

Men  of  very  strong  character,  spending  years  in  agitation  outside 
of  all  law,  are  apt  to  lose  by  it  one  thing,  —  a  nice  sense  of  legal 
distinctions  and  guarantees.  Mr.  Garrison's  whole  attitude  in  regard 
to  President  Hayes's  administration  bore  the  marks  of  this  one-sided 
training.  To  the  veteran  Abolitionist  the  Slave  States  had  abso- 
lutely forfeited  their  place  in  the  Union  ;  and,  even  after  they  had 
been  legally  and  absolutely  readmitted,  he  never  could  see  that  this 
fully  restored  to  them  their  rights  as  States ;  and  that  henceforth  the 
President  had  precisely  the  same  jurisdiction  in  Mississippi  that  he 
would  have  had  in  Maine  or  Minnesota,  —  no  more.  What  was  to 
President  Hayes  the  simple  recognition  of  a  fact  seemed  therefore  to 
Mr.  Garrison  a  very  pernicious  and  time-serving  policy  ;  if  he  could 
have  had  his  way,  every  Southern  State  would  have  been  restored 
to  the  condition  of  conquered  territory  and  governed  by  the  strong 
arm.  It  was  a  curious  study,  —  this  transformation  of  the  non-resist- 
ant into  the  conscious  conqueror,  as  unflinching  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment as  in  that  of  opposition.  He  who  used  to  maintain  that  no 
political  reform  was  ever  worth  a  drop  of  human  blood  would  have 
gladly  seen  the  whole  United  States  army  employed  to  decide  between 
two  State  governments  in  South  Carolina,  even  though  this  had 
involved  the  necessity  of  shooting  down  all  of  one  set  of  candidates, 
from  Governor  to  Secretary  of  State.  Time  has  fortunately  proved 
President  Hayes  right  and  Mr.  Garrison  wrong :  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  a  series  of  States,  forcibly  remanded  to  a  territorial 
condition  by  orders  from  Washington,  would  be  a  worse  alternative 
than  a  local  despotism  tempered  by  exodus. 

Mr.  Johnson's  memoir  makes  scarcely  a  reference  to  this  aspect  of 
Mr.  Garrison's  later  life,  and  cannot  be  said  to  throw  much  light  on 
any  of  the  vexed  questions  of  his  career,  except  the  main  debate  of 
Slavery  and  Antislavery.  It  cannot  be  called  a  careful  analysis  or 
delineation  of  the  great  leader,  but  is  simply  the  first  pioneer  biog- 
raphy, coming  from  an  early  friend  and  life-long  associate,  whose 
name  stood  next  to  Mr.  Garrison's  in  the  list  of  founders  of  the  New 
England  Antislavery  Society,  half  a  century  ago.  It  gives  many 
facts  and  documents,  with  a  very  few  letters,  and  is  a  warm  personal 
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tribute  from  beginning  to  end.  It  comes  fitly  from  one  whose  own 
career  has  been  eminently  pure  and  useful,  and  who  is  able  to  speak 
of  past  events,  if  not  with  judicial  impartiality,  at  least  with  a  parti- 
sanship based  only  on  affection,  and  tempered  by  time.  This  biog- 
raphy will  be  followed,  it  is  understood,  by  a  much  ampler  one 
prepared  by  Mr.  Garrison's  children  ;  and  from  the  materials  thus 
supplied  some  future  critic  will  give  that  matured  estimate  of  the  man 
which  cannot  during  this  century  be  expected. 

The  autobiography  of  Levi  Coffin  gives  us  a  wholly  different 
aspect  of  the  great  contest,  and  one  which  readers  fond  of  personal 
adventure  will  find  much  more  entertaining  than  any  memoir  of  Mr. 
Garrison.  It  contains  the  qualities  of  missionary  and  of  detective 
literature :  Mr.  Coffin  seems  like  the  Apostle  Eliot  and  the  French 
Vidocq  rolled  into  one.  His  devices  and  adventures  have  in  real  life 
the  interest  of  Victor  Hugo's  fictions ;  and  it  seems  almost  a  joke  to 
preface  the  book  with  the  two  placid  Quaker  faces  of  the  husband 
and  wife  whose  devices  were  so  endless.  Those  who  recall  Mrs. 
Child's  Life  of  Friend  Isaac  Hopper  —  also  an  "  underground  rail- 
road "  manager  —  will  remember  how  often  the  audacious  strokes  of 
that  good  man  came  perilously  near  to  what  the  world  calls  lying ; 
and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  saints  recorded  in  this  book  took  a  lofty 
spiritual  pleasure  in  so  often  beating  the  world's  people  with  their  own 
carnal  weapons.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  tame  beside  the  veritable 
incidents  that  constantly  occur  in  these  pages  ;  and  Black  Sam's 
device  for  making  the  slave-catchers'  horses  run  away  with  them  is 
not  droller  than  Friend  Coffin's  picture  of  the  two  slave-girls  escaping 
from  the  besieged  cabin  in  boy's  clothes,  on  horseback,  then  being 
carefully  concealed  by  Mrs,  Coffin  between  two  mattresses  in  a  neatly- 
made  bed,  and  at  last  getting  into  such  fits  of  Ethiopian  laughter 
over  the  situation  that  the  shaking  of  the  bedstead  threatened  to 
betray  them,  and  they  had  to  be  taken  apart  and  separately  hidden 
(pp.  172-177)- 

One  reads  the  book,  as  one  reads  Emile  Gaboriau's  detective 
novels,  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  the  most  difficult  situation  will 
be  made  smooth,  and  the  most  hopeless  rescue  effected.  In  the 
heart  of  Cincinnati,  with  all  the  police  on  the  alert,  a  large  party  of 
slaves  would  sometimes  be  taken  away  in  broad  daylight,  by  the 
simple  device  of  dressing  the  men  as  women,  the  women  as  men,  and 
then  putting  them  in  elegant  carriages,  with  smartly  dressed  drivers, 
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and  driving  them  out  of  town,  in  different  directions.  This  was  done 
just  at  dinner-time,  when  everybody  was  busy,  and  the  party  passed 
for  a  wedding-festival  among  prosperous  colored  people.  At  other 
times,  when  a  certain  train  was  being  watched,  a  decoy  party  would 
be  offered  for  capture,  consisting  of  some  well-known  abolitionist  and 
a  number  of  free  colored  people,  the  real  fugitives  easily  getting  out  of 
the  way  while  the  police  were  busy  with  those  who  had  no  reason  to 
fear  them. 

Most  of  the  narratives  in  this  book  might  be  paralleled  by  the 
experience  of  eastern  abolitionists,  but  the  western  incidents  were 
incomparably  more  numerous,  and  kept  Mr.  Coffin,  at  least,  so  inces- 
santly occupied  that  his  whole  career  seems  a  sort  of  drama.  When 
the  war  opened,  new  duties  began,  and  he  stayed  in  Cincinnati  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  even  when  the  Confederate  army  was 
universally  supposed  to  be  advancing  on  that  city.  After  the  war  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  freedmen,  and  went  twice  to  Europe  to  receive 
supplies  for  their  benefit.  He  tells  us  that,  during  his  whole  career, 
he  personally  helped  more  than  three  thousand  slaves  to  escape,  shel- 
tering and  feeding  most  of  these  beneath  his  own  roof.  When  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  was  adopted, 
he  called  a  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  and  said  that  he  had  borne  this 
mysterious  office  of  "  President  of  the  Underground  Railroad "  for 
thirty  years  ;  that  the  slave-hunters  had  given  him  that  title  because 
they  never  could  find  their  slaves  when  once  in  his  hands  ;  but  that 
since  the  United  States  had  taken  up  the  work  of  emancipation,  the 
stock  of  the  underground  railroad  had  gone  down  in  the  market,  the 
business  was  spoiled,  the  road  was  of  no  use,  and  he  declared  its 
operations  at  an  end.  So  passed  away,  let  us  hope,  the  last  secret 
organization  in  America  that  will  ever  need  to  place  itself  outside  the 
law,  and  to  outwit  the  very  police  in  the  name  of  benevolence. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 
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A  MERICAN  art  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  debased  because  it  is 
-^^^  not  genuine-  Imitations  are  odious.  Art,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  must  be  the  natural  fruit  of  the  soil  from  which  it  springs. 
Shakspeare  was  a  thorough  Englishman.  He  knew  little  and  cared 
less  for  foreigners,  except  in  so  far  as  he  took  the  plots  of  his  plays 
from  foreign  tales.  His  thought  and  his  characters  are  English  to  the 
core.  Scott  won  immortality  by  writing  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  whose  ways  and  thoughts  and  peculiarities  he  knew  by 
instinct,  and  by  describing  the  scenery  which  to  him  was  the  loveliest 
on  earth.  If  Raphael  wanted  a  Madonna,  he  found  one  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  Titian  painted  Venetians ;  Velasquez,  Spaniards  ;  while 
Rembrandt  aped  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  painted  plain 
Dutch  burgomasters,  like  an  honest  man  as  he  was. 

The  American  who  lives  in  Paris  till  he  is  a  mongrel  Frenchman 
can  never  paint  a  great  picture ;  neither  can  an  American,  by  loung- 
ing in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  write  a  great  novel  about  foreigners, 
simply  because  the  work  of  such  men  does  not  ring  true.  They 
must  write  and  paint  as  they  speak  the  language,  —  like  mongrels,  as 
they  are. 

Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  that  the  European  American 
can  assert ;  conceding  that  English  society  is  as  superior  to  our  own 
as  ours  is  to  that  of  Patagonia  ;  that  no  landscape,  from  Maine  to 
California,  can  kindle  in  the  artist  a  tenth  part  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  Nature  he  feels  amid  the  suburbs  of  Paris  ;  admitting,  moreover, 
that  for  his  ideal  of  male  and  female  dignity  and  beauty  the  portrait- 
painter  must  ever  turn  to  the  natives  of  France,  —  still  the  stubborn 
fact  remains  that  those  fields  are  closed  to  him,  and  that  Americans 
cannot  compete  with  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  in  their  own 
country  and  among  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Men  can  learn  the 
technical  part  of  their  trade  in  foreign  lands  ;  but  the  wit,  the  fancy, 
the  poetry,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  must  come  from  home. 
Nationality  can  no  more  be  changed  than  can  the  color  of  the  skin, 
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and  the  man  who  tries  to  be  other  than  he  is  inevitably  meets  the 
fate  of  the  jackdaw  who  dressed  in  borrowed  plumes. 

Herein  lies  one  great  charm  of  Mr.  Howells.  He  is  genuine  to  the 
backbone.  He  thinks  and  writes  like  an  honest  Yankee;  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  himself.  As  a  literary  man  he  can  do  no  greater  service 
to  American  letters  than  by  practically  demonstrating,  as  he  does,  that 
the  social  soil  of  the  United  States  is  not  too  arid  to  yield  materials 
for  an  entertaining  book ;  for  this  much  is  certain  :  if  American 
novelists  cannot  write  something  worth  reading  about  the  only 
people  they  can  possibly  understand,  they  can  write  nothing  worth 
reading  at  all.  Were  they  once  convinced  of  this  fact,  they  might 
possibly  give  up  the  attempt,  and  turn  their  attention  to  marrying 
wives  with  money  who  would  support  them  ;  should  they  fail  here, 
they  could  go  to  the  poorhouse  at  once :  but,  in  either  event,  the 
public  would  be  rid  of  their  trash. 

"The  Undiscovered  Country"  impresses  us  as  decidedly  the 
strongest  thing  that  Mr.  Howells  has  done,  not  only  because  original, 
but  because  it  is  of  stronger  fibre  than  his  other  books.  To  speak 
plainly,  the  story  of  how  some  boy  and  girl  are  thrown  together,  fall 
more  or  less  in  love,  and  finally  agree  to  get  married,  or  else  go  about 
their  business,  may  be  very  pretty,  but  it  is  not  strong  food.  The 
girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty  is  very  well  in  her  place,  but  her  place 
in  the  great  world  is  not  a  large  one.  Some  day  she  may  grow  into 
a  fine  woman,  and  she  may  have  influence  and  power  for  good  or 
evil  ;  but  at  twenty  she  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  anybody,  except 
to  her  father  and  mother,  and  perhaps  to  the  raw  boy  who  makes 
love  to  her. 

Not  to  mince  matters,  Mr.  Howells  hitherto  seems  to  us  to  have 
spent  his  strength  on  rather  small  game.  He  has  treated  the  young 
girl  from  many  points  of  view,  and  he  has  treated  her  exhaustively. 
The  question  is  whether  the  young  girl  is  quite  worth  all  this  labor, 
all  this  paper  and  ink.  Is  there  not  in  this  literature  rather  an  over- 
powering slice  of  bread-and-butter  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
bill  of  fare  .■'  And  does  not  the  world  offer  venison  as  well,  and  bur- 
gundy, and  may  be  even  brandy  ?  Are  there  not  grown  women  to  be 
found,  for  example,  who  are  more  interesting  and  of  vastly  more 
consequence  than  many  little  girls  ? 

In  "The  Undiscovered  Country"  Mr.  Howells  has  at  length  left 
the  nursery  and  entered  upon  a  broader  field.  He  undertakes  to 
deal  with  serious  questions,  and  his  way  of  doing  so  is  often  masterly. 
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The  character  of  Boynton  is  decidedly  a  creation.  He  is  unhinged, 
yet  in  everything  but  Spiritualism  he  is  perfectly  sane;  he  is  natur- 
ally a  devoted  father,  he  is  a  skilful  doctor,  a  pleasant  companion,  an 
honest,  sincere,  and  straightforward  man.  The  gradual  absorption 
of  his  whole  nature  in  the  effort  to  pierce  the  great  mystery  of  death  ; 
his  reckless  disregard  of  his  fortune  and  his  health  ;  the  unthinking 
cruelty  with  which  he  insists  on  sacrificing  the  happiness  and  the 
life  itself  of  the  child  he  adores,  in  his  struggle  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  another  world,  —  all  these  are  described  with  power. 

The  doctor's  speculations  are,  moreover,  often  full  of  wit ;  and  the 
wit  has  a  freshness  that  is  delightful  from  the  novelty  of  the  specula- 
tions which  give  rise  to  it.  The  whole  conception  of  the  character 
is  broad,  strong,  and  well-sustained  throughout ;  and  this  is  the  more 
encouraging,  because  heretofore  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Howells 
has  not  been  altogether  sound  in  the  masculine  department.  In  this 
very  novel  there  is  an  instance  in  point. 

The  hero.  Ford,  is  represented  as  an  intensely  "  masculine  man," 
vigorous,  determined,  and  self-reliant.  He  falls  in  love  with  Boyn- 
ton's  daughter  Egeria,  whom  he  first  met  in  the  rather  doubtful  char- 
acter of  a  medium.  The  doctor  and  Egeria,  by  a  series  of  accidents 
and  misfortunes,  are  finally  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  a  Shaker  commu- 
nity, where  Egeria  has  a  fever  brought  on  by  over-excitement  and 
exposure.  On  her  recovery  the  doctor  insists  on  a  mesmeric  exhibi- 
tion of  her  powers  as  a  medium  before  the  Shakers,  and  fails ;  in 
high  excitement  he  wanders  off  and  passes  the  night  out  of  doors. 
In  the  morning  the  first  person  he  sees  is  Ford,  who  had  accidentally 
passed  the  night  in  the  village  while  travelling.  The  doctor,  being 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  Ford's  influence  was  hostile  and  had 
caused  his  daughter's  failure,  receives  a  shock  from  the  meeting  which 
brings  on  a  fit ;  and  Ford  stays  with  the  Shakers  to  see  Boynton 
through  his  illness. 

During  the  weeks  Ford  thus  passed  with  the  Shakers  he  made 
love  to  Egeria,  and  she  responded  so  readily  that  even  the  Shakers 
noticed  it,  and  one  of  them  actually  went  to  Ford  and  remonstrated, 
telling  him  plainly  that  the  girl  loved  him,  and  that  Shaker  principles 
did  not  permit  love-making.  Ford  was  delighted  to  hear  the  news, 
and  went  out  next  day  apparently  meaning  to  ask  the  girl  to  marry 
him.  Before  he  could  do  this,  however,  the  doctor  died,  and  one 
Hatch,  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  opportunely  turned  up  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  Egeria  in  this  emergency. 
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The  doctor's  home  was  in  Maine,  and  Egcria  and  Hatch  decided  to 
carry  the  body  home  for  burial.  Ford  was  asked  to  go  with  them,  but 
he  declined  the  invitation.  On  the  contrary,  with  no  reason  what- 
soever, he  saw  fit  to  be  jealous  of  Hatch;  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  see  Egeria  before  she  left,  or  get  her  address,  or  arrange  to  write, 
or  to  meet  her  afterward,  but  instead  went  to  Boston,  where  he  waited 
helplessly  for  something  to  happen,  aimlessly  wondering  whether  he 
should  ever  see  his  beloved  again.  Nor  did  he  do  anything  more  until 
he  received  a  surreptitious  note  from  one  of  the  Shaker  sisters,  inti- 
mating that  Egeria  had  come  back  to  them. 

Now  this  is  not  human  nature.  Strong,  determined,  masculine 
men  do  not  give  up  women  they  care  for  in  that  tame  way.  Such 
men  have  the  animal  side  pretty  strongly  developed,  and  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  fight  their  rivals  than  to  surrender  the  women 
they  love.  Moreover,  we  have  our  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
woman  would  fancy  so  mild  a  wooing.  Such  a  way  of  behaving  is 
certainly  not  the  least  in  the  temper  of  Montrose,  who  would  not 
have  left  his  sweetheart  without  knowing  her  mind,  for  any  living 
man,  nor  yet  for  any  spirit,  embodied  or  disembodied,  into  the  bar- 
gain. Depend  upon  it,  the  real  Ford  would  not  have  lost  precious 
time  in  doubting  as  to  what  his  fate  would  be.  He  would  have  been 
in  too  grim  a  humor  for  that.  He  would  have  gone  to  Maine  or 
to  Mexico  or  to  the  deuce,  but  he  would  not  have  let  that  woman  go 
beyond  reach  till  he  had  asked  his  question  and  had  his  answer. 

There  is  a  similar  case  in  the  "  Chance  Acquaintance."  There 
the  hero  is  represented  as  a  young  Boston  man,  priding  himself  on  his 
family  and  his  social  position,  and  whose  family  and  position  were,  in 
fact,  entirely  beyond  question  among  the  set  of  Boston  people  to 
whom  he  belonged.  He  is  supposed  to  fall  in  love  with  a  young 
woman  whom  he  met  by  accident  on  a  Saint-Lawrence  steamer,  and 
to  whom  he  finally  got  engaged.  Just  afterward  he  came  across  a 
couple  of  women  who  belonged  to  his  set  at  home,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  leaving  the  girl  whom  he  had  just  asked  to  marry  him,  and 
walking  off  with  his  friends  from  Boston,  being  apparently  ashamed 
to  introduce  his  future  wife  to  them. 

We  must  again  assert  that  this  is  not  human  nature.  It  would  be 
perfectly  natural  and  right  for  such  a  man  to  hesitate  before  asking  a 
girl  to  marry  him  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and  who  came  from  a 
place  he  had  never  heard  of.  Her  surroundings  and  previous  life 
were  matters  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant,  and  most  men  do  not 
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care  to  trust  altogether  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  in  taking  a  wife. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  thing  he  would  probably  have  done 
when  he  found  himself  getting  seriously  in  love  would  have  been  to 
take  the  next  train  for  New  York. 

Granting,  however,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  stay,  that  he  was 
ready  to  take  her  for  good  or  for  bad ;  supposing  he  were  once  con- 
vinced that  she  was  a  pure  girl  and  not  an  adventuress,  that  she  was 
educated,  and  had  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  lady ;  that,  in  one 
word,  she  was  a  woman  who  deserved  his  respect  and  who  was  fit  to 
be  his  wife,  —  assuming  that  he  felt  thus,  to  slight  her  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Though  the  man  was  narrow  and  prejudiced  he  was  brave,  and  he 
was  a  gentleman.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  him,  if  he  were 
satisfied  with  his  wife,  that  others  could  object:  his  position  was  far 
too  strong,  and  his  opinion  of  himself  and  his  surroundings  far  too 
well  settled  for  that.  He  would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  his 
acquaintances  would  treat  his  wife  exactly  as  they  treated  him,  and 
he  would  no  more  have  thought  of  being  ashamed  of  her  than  of 
himself.  If  rudeness  had  been  shown  to  her,  he  would  have  been  as 
much  insulted  and  far  more  indignant  than  if  rudeness  had  been 
shown  to  him,  and  he  would  have  resented  it  with  bitterness  ;  but  he 
would  not  have  anticipated  a  slight.  He  would  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  politeness ;  and  the  last  thing  he  would  have 
expected  would  be  that  any  one  would  seek  to  quarrel  with  him  about 
his  choice  of  a  wife.  If,  however,  those  women,  or  any  other  man  or 
woman,  had  insulted  him  in  such  a  way,  he  would  have  known  quite 
well  how  to  protect  himself  and  his  wife  also  ;  and  had  there  been 
any  attack  on  her,  he  would  have  fought  her  battle  to  the  bitter  end 
against  all  comers.  But  to  do  as  he  is  represented  as  doing,  —  to 
slight  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  just  engaged  in  the  presence 
of  other  women,  —  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  him  as  to  have 
publicly  insulted  his  mother  or  his  sister. 

A  man  must  be  a  snob  to  truckle  thus ;  that  is,  he  must  be  uncertain 
of  himself  and  afraid  of  the  opinion  of  others,  and  anxious  to  concil- 
iate. But  what  did  this  man  care  for  these  Boston  women .-'  They 
were  nothing  to  him ;  he  was  fully  their  equal  in  every  point  of  view. 
Their  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  could  not  affect  him ;  nor  did  it 
matter  one  straw  whether  they  approved  of  his  wife  or  not.  If  they 
did  not  like  his  actions,  they  might  go  about  their  business.  He 
would  be  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  what  such  people  as  they  might 
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think  of  him,  provided  he  knew  himself  that  he  had  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Hovvells  stands  so  deservedly  high  that  we  feel 
praise  of  his  books  to  be  needless.  The  charm  of  his  style,  the 
perfect  honesty  and  truth  with  which  he  writes,  the  never-failing 
good  taste  and  kind  feeling  which  are  shown  on  every  page,  are  irre- 
sistible. We  admit  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  he 
has  confined  himself  so  exclusively  to  the  love-story,  and  even  to  the 
very  youthful  love-story.  We  have  always  believed  that  he  had  a 
stronger  grasp  on  the  world  about  him,  if  he  would  only  think  so ; 
and  this  his  last  book  has  proved.  He  has  at  length  fairly  left  the 
beaten  track,  and  given  us  an  original  story  and  strongly  marked 
characters. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  follow  up  the  new  departure,  and 
give  us  books  describing  the  many  phases  of  life  he  must  have 
studied.  It  seems  incredible  that  there  should  not  be  in  America 
men  and  women  whom  a  man  like  Mr.  Howells  must  meet  daily,  who 
have  peculiarities  and  characteristics  as  marked  as  those  of  English- 
men or  Frenchmen.  Surely,  if  we  have  nothing  more,  folly  and 
selfishness,  snobbishness  and  greed,  are  to  be  found  among  us  :  of 
what  else  is  "Vanity  Fair"  composed.-'  Surely,  hardship,  temptation, 
and  want,  —  surely,  corruption  and  heartlessness  exist:  with  what 
is  the  "  Pere  Goriot"  filled.^  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  surround- 
ings. We  have  landscapes  as  lovely  as  those  painted  by  Turner  or 
by  Claude.  We  have  as  noble  specimens  of  men  as  any  who  ever 
sat  to  Van  Dyck  or  Velasquez ;  women  as  beautiful  as  those  painted 
by  Reynolds  or  by  Titian.  We  have  a  huge  and  complex  society, 
which  offers  to  the  novelist  as  great  a  variety  of  character,  as  much 
joy  and  sorrow,  as  much  temptation,  misery,  and  sin,  as  was  ever 
offered  to  Scott,  to  Thackeray,  or  to  Balzac. 

The  opportunities  are  not  wanting,  but  the  artists  and  the  writers 
capable  of  seizing  them.  No  higher  praise  can  be  given  to  Mr.  How- 
ells than  that  he  honestly  describes  the  people  among  whom  he  lives. 
Were  there  more  men  like  him,  American  art  and  American  fiction 
would  rise  to  a  higher  level  than  that  on  which  they  now  stand. 

Brooks  Adams. 
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TT  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  Romantic  School  that  it 
-"-  directed  the  attention  of  the  Germans  to  their  popular  poetry, 
and,  by  a  radical  revolution  in  taste,  led  the  nation  to  the  true  source 
of  its  best  inspirations,  —  its  popular  literature.  What  was  at  first  but 
an  aesthetic  tendency  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
nursery  tales  and  popular  ballads  have  become  a  subject  of  scientific 
study  and  an  important  auxiliary  to  ethnology.  The  importance  of 
collecting  these  precious  remains  of  the  popular  Muse,  and  their  value 
to  the  philologist,  historian,  and  archaeologist,  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Governments  of  several  European  States.  In  Italy,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  the  poetry  of  the  learned  —  or  artificial  poetry  —  has 
never  been  separated  from  the  poetry  of  the  people  by  any  wide  gulf. 
The  poems  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  are  sung  by  the  people  to-day ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  language,  form,  and  sentiment  of  the  popular 
lyrical  poetry  of  Italy  are  not  discordant  to  the  cultivated  in  anything 
like  the  degree,  for  example,  that  a  Scotch  ballad  was  to  the  readers 
of  Alexander  Pope.  We  shall  see  later  that  there  has  always  been  a 
considerable  transfusion  from  the  one  poetry  to  the  other,  from  the 
artificial  to  the  popular.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  narrative  poetry 
of  Italy,  which  occupies  a  peculiar  and  isolated  position. 

For  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  awaken 
in  Italy  an  interest  in  its  popular  poetry,  and  few  countries  can  show 
so  great  activity  in  this  field.  Although  two  of  the  earliest  collec- 
tions were  made  by  Germans,^  they  do  not  seem  (both  were  published 

1  Canti  e  Racconti  del  Popolo  italiano  pubblicati  per  cura  di  D.  Comparetti  ed 
A.  D'Ancona;  Vol.  I.  Canti  popolari  monferrini  raccolti  ed  annotati  dal  Dr.  Giuseppe 
Ferraro.  Turin,  1870;  Vol.  II.  III.  Canti  popolari  delle  Provincie  meridionali  raccolti 
da  Antonio  Caselti  e  Vittorio  Imbriani.  1871-72;  Vol.  IV.  Canti  popolari  marchigiani 
raccolti  ed  annotati  dal  Prof.  Ant.  Gianandrea.  1875;  Vol.  V.  Canti  popolari  istriani  rac- 
colti a  Rovigno  ed  annotati  da  Antonio  Ive.     1877. 

Storia  della  Poesia  popolare  italiana  di  Ermolao  Rubieri.  Florence.  1877.  La  Poesia 
popolare  italiana.     Studj  di  Alessandro  D'Ancona.     Leghorn,  1878. 

2  Egeria,  Raccolta  di  poesie  pop.  ital.  (Mueller  and  Wolf).  Leipsic.  1829:  Agrumi 
Volksthiimliche  Poesieen.     (Kopisch.)     Berlin.     1837. 
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in  Germany)  to  have  exerted  much  influence  in  Italy,  and  we  must 
rather  attribute  the  large  number  of  collections  which  appeared 
shortly  after  to  the  revival  of  the  national  spirit,  which  infused  a  new 
life  into  Italian  letters.  Tommaseo  published  at  Venice  in  1841  four 
volumes  of  Tuscan,  Corsican,  Illyrian,  and  Greek  songs,  and  since 
then  the  popular  poetry  of  almost  every  province  has  been  collected 
and  published.  The  value  of  these  collections  is  of  course  very 
unequal.  Very  few  have  been  made  with  any  other  object  than  to 
interest  the  general  reader,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  "popular" 
has  been  so  little  understood  that  many  of  the  older  collections  con- 
tain much  that  belongs  to  known  authors  and  to  artificial  poetry. 
Constantino  Nigra  was  the  first  who  collected  and  illustrated  in  a 
strictly  scientific  manner  the  songs  of  his  native  Piedmont.^  The 
value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  and  of  the  utmost  care  in  collecting 
has  been  generally  recognized,  and  Pitre's  masterly  work^  and  the 
"  Canti  e  Racconti  del  Popolo  italiano  "  leave  little  to  desire.  After 
the  collection  of  material  come  its  examination  and  the  deduction 
of  the  laws  which  govern  it.  This  stage,  in  the  modern  history  of 
Italian  popular  poetry,  has  (with  the  exception  of  the  studies  of  Ni- 
gra and  Pitr^)  only  recently  been  reached  by  Schuchardt,^  Rubieri,  and 
D'Ancona.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  these  works  later, 
we  will  only  remark  here  that  the  first  is,  as  its  title  denotes,  a  special 
treatise ;  the  other  two  are  general  studies,  differing  greatly  in  their 
mode  of  treatment.  D'Ancona's  work  is  exclusively  objective,  his- 
torical, scientific  ;  Rubieri's,  subjective,  aesthetic,  psychological. 

In  considering  the  large  mass  of  Italian  popular  poetry,  our  space 
will  allow  us  to  present  only  the  latest  result  of  the  scientific  studies 
in  this  field,  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  to  characterize  briefly  the  two 
classes  of  popular  poetry  to  which  we  shall  restrict  ourselves.  We 
shall  follow  Nigra ^  in  our  division  of  Italian  popular  poetry  into  that 
which  is  recited  and  that  which  is  sung.  With  the  former,  consisting 
of  games,  riddles,  nursery  rhymes,  prayers,  etc.,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  at  present,  nor  with  that  which  is  sung  and  is  of  a  religious  char- 
acter.    The   remaining  popular   poetry,  which  is   sung  and   is   not 

1  Canzoni  popolari  del  Picmonte,  raccolte  ed  illustrate  dal  car.  Constantino  Nigra.  In 
the  Rivista  Contemporanea.     Turin.     1858-63. 

■^  Canti  popolari  siciliani.     Palermo.     187 1.     2  vols. 

8  Ritornell  und  Terzine  von  Dr.  Hugo  Schuchardt.     Halle.     1875. 

*  La  poesia  popolare  italiana  in  the  "  Romania,"  Vol.  V.,  pp.  417-452.  This  article  is 
apparently  the  introduction  to  the  author's  long-looked-for  "Canzoni  pop.  del  Piemonte,"  a 
part  of  which  appeared  in  "  Rivista  Contemporanea,"  already  mentioned. 
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religious,  may  be  still  further  subdivided  into  narrative  and  lyrical.  A 
few  general  considerations  must  precede  the  separate  examination  of 
these  two  classes. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  the  student  is  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  popular  poetry  of  Italy.  Those  who  have  merely  glanced 
over  the  collections  of  Tigri,  Pitre,  and  the  others  devoted  to  central' 
and  southern  Italy  must  have  noticed  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
narrative  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  collections  of  northern 
Italy,  narrative  poetry  predominates ;  and,  while  lyrical  poetry  is  not 
wanting,  it  is,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  evidently  transplanted  from 
the  south.  Indeed,  until  quite  recently,  almost  the  whole  ballad 
literature  of  Italy  consisted  of  some  twenty  poems  in  Marcoaldi's 
collection.^  The  home  of  narrative  poetry  in  Italy  is  Piedmont,  but 
it  has  radiated  from  there  throughout  the  whole  of  northern  Italy. 
The  limit  on  the  north  (so  far  as  collections  yet  made  enable  us 
to  judge)  is  Loveno  in  the  territory  of'  Como,^  on  the  East  Istria'^ 
(Rorigno),  and  on  the  South  Pontelagoscuro  in  the  territory  of  Fer- 
rara.*  A  few  ballads  are  also  found  in  the  Romagna^and  in  the 
Marches,^  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  at  home  there.  It  is 
also  true  that  North-Italian  ballads  are  occasionally  heard  in  Tuscany 
and  Sicily,  but  these  are  rare  instances.'^  The  fact  remains  that  the 
division  between  central  and  northern  Italy  is  also  the  dividing  line 
between  narrative  and  lyrical  poetry.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  discussed  at  length  by  Nigra,  who  attributes  it  to  the  Celtic  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  their  inherited  predisposi- 
tion to  narrative  poetry.  This  question  will  recur  later,  when  we 
consider  the  form  and  contents  of  this  class. 

Another  curious  fact  appears  when  we  examine  even  cursorily  this 
class  of  poems.  Ferraro's  "  Canti  Monferrini  "  contains  (omitting  those 
that  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  scope  of  this  article)  some  ninety-nine 

1  Canti  pop.  ined.  umbri,  liguri,  piceni,  piemontesi,  latini  raccolti  ed  illustrati  da  Oreste 
Marcoaldi.  Genoa.  1855.  Most  of  the  ballads  in  this  collection  have  been  beautifully 
translated  by  Paul  Heyse  in  his  "  Italienisches  Liederbuch."     Berlin,     i860. 

2  Canzoni  pop.  comasche,  raccolte  e  pub.  dal  Dott.     C.  B.  Bolza :  Vienna.     1867. 
8  See  Ive's  collection. 

*  Saggi  di  canti  pop.  raccolti  a  Pontelagoscuro  in  Rivista  di  Filologia  Romanza,  II., 

193- 

6  Rivista  di  Letteratura,  pop.  I.,  p.  55. 

6  Gianandrea,  p.  261. 

7  Nigra,  p.  423,  speaks  of  a  Florentine  version  of  the  Piedmontese  "Donna  Lom- 
barda,"  and  Pitre,  II.  99,  mentions  a  Sicilian  version  of  "Cecilia."  See  also  "Rivista  di 
Lett,  pop."  I.,  p.  14. 
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ballads,  —  historical,  romantic,  and  domestic.  Of  these,  over  one  half 
have  counterparts  in  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal.  The  Spanish  paral- 
lels are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  restricted  to  Catalonia;  in  France, 
Provence  offers  the  greatest  number  of  close  resemblances.  The  re- 
semblance of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  not  that  general  one 
which  may  exist,  as  regards  subject,  between  an  Italian  ballad  and  one 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  but  resemblances  in  form  as  well  as  in 
contents,  resemblances  so  close  as  to  prove  without  a  doubt  that  two 
given  ballads  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  original  and  imita- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  mass  of  Italian  narrative  poetry  seems  to 
be  common  to  Portugal,  Catalonia,  and  Provence,  or  to  a  zone  extend- 
ing along  the  Mediterranean  to  Piedmont,  and  then  across  the  north 
of  Italy  to  Istria.  This  zone  Nigra  calls  Celto-romance,  and  endeav- 
ors to  establish  the  fact  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the  literary 
products  of  this  region,  —  an  identity  resulting  from  the  Celtic  basis 
and  the  literary  intercourse  of  the  Middle  Ages.  While  there  is 
undoubtedly  much  truth  in  this  theory,  we  do  not  think  it  can  be 
accepted  in  its  full  extent.  The  Spanish  or  French  elements  have 
been  absorbed  like  the  German  ones.  The  facility  with  which  pop- 
ular poetry  is  transmitted  is  astonishing  and  has  been  well  char- 
acterized by  Puymaigre :  — 

"C'est  une  chose  prodigieuse  que  la  facility  avec  laquelle  voyage  la  po^sie 
populaire.  Alerte  et  courte  vetue  comme  Perrette,  elle  fait  un  chemin  enorme 
malgr^  tous  les  obstacles;  montagnes,  fleures,  rivieres  et,  chose  incroyable,  change- 
ments  de  langue,  rien  ne  I'arrete.  Elle  passe  les  Alpes  aussi  facilement  que  les 
Pyrenees  ;  elle  va  du  Pi^mont  k  la  Nonnandie,  de  la  Bretagne  k  Venise,  de  la 
Picardie  i  la  Proveace."  ^ 

But,  it  raay'be  asked,  do  not  the  ballads  themselves  throw  sufficient 
light  on  the  question  of  their  origin  .-*  In  a  few  cases  they  do.  There 
is  no  reason,  for  instance,  to  doubt  the  Provencal  origin  of  "  Monf." 
No.  16,  "  Principessa  Giovanna,"^  or  "  Gli  scolari  di  Tolosa."  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  origin  of  "  Monf."  No.  34,  "  La  Francesa 

1  Chans,  pop.  recueillis  dans  le  pays  Messin.    Metz.     1S65.     Preface,  p.  11. 

-  See  Arband,  "Chants  pop.  de  la  Provence."  Aix.  1S62,  Vol.  I.,  p.  83.  This  ballad  has 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Clovis  I.,  who  w.is  married  by  her 
brothers  to  Amalaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  and  cruelly  treated  by  him  because  she  would 
not  embrace  Arianism.  It  is  more  likely  a  poetical  counterpart  of  the  prose  "  Barbe-Bleue." 
See  "Romania,"  VIII.,  p.  428. 

*  Nigra,  "  Riv.  Contemp."  i860.  The  Catahan  version  is  in  Mila  y  Fontanal's  "  Obser- 
vaciones  sobre  la  pocsia  popular,"  Barcelona,  1853,  p.  104.  See  also  Wolf,  "  Proben  port, 
und  cat.  Volksromanzen."  Vienna,  1856,  p.  130,  and  "Jahrb.  fiir  rom.  und  eng.  Lit."  III. 
p.  70. 
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in  Inghilterra,"  seems  equally  clear,^  as  well  as  of  No.  68,  "  La  Pasto- 
rella."^  The  majority,  however,  of  the  cansont,  in  Ferraro  and  else- 
where; which  have  counterparts  in  Portugal,  Catalonia,  Provence,  and 
France,  have  nothing  local  about  them,  or  the  locality  is  unessential, 
and  has  been  changed  to  suit  the  country  to  which  they  have  been 
transplanted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  Piedmont  is  unquestionably  the  home 
of  Italian  narrative  poetry.  These  ballads  are  quite  well  preserved  in 
a  direct  line  west.  For  example,  the  versions  in  Wolf^  (Venice)  are 
generally  good,  but  on  the  whole  they  have  been  weakened.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  deviation  north  or  south  is  attended  by  fracture  and 
incompleteness.^  The  collections,  other  than  Piedmontese,  contain 
very  few  ballads  peculiar  to  their  own  locality ;  for  example,  Bolza 
but  one,  Wolf  eight,  Ferraro  "  Pontelagoscuro "  three,  Righi^  two, 
while  Ferraro  "  Monf."  contains  about  fifty,  peculiar  to  Piedmont  or 
the  north  of  Italy.  The  form  of  the  narrative  poems  is  as  peculiar 
as  their  contents,  when  compared  with  the  class  of  lyrical  poetry. 
The  former  are  distinguished  by  an  indeterminate  number  of  stanzas, 
the  infrequent  use  of  the  endecasyllabic  verse,  the  substitution  for  it 
of  the  verse  of  six  or  more  syllables,  the  alternation  of  rhymed  and 
unrhymed,  or  assonant  and  non-assonant  verses,  and  the  frequent 
use  of  an  accented  final  syllable  (voci  tronche)^ 

If  we  consider  briefly  the  contents  of  these  poems,  we  shall  find 
but  few  belonging  to  the  class  of  national-historical  ballads.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  existed,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  con- 
dition of  Italy  was  unfavorable  for  their  preservation."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  if  the  famous  "Donna  Lombarda"  is  the  only  one  of 

1  The  French  version  is  in  Beaurepaire,  "  fitude  sur  la  poesie  pop.  en  Normandie  et 
specialement  dans  I'Avranchin."     Paris,  1856,  p.  80.     "La  Fille  du  Roi." 

2  See  Gianandrea,  p.  269;  Bernoni,  "Canti  pop.  veneziani;"  Venezia,  1873,  Puntata  V., 
p.  14;  Marcoaldi,  p.  175;  Wolf,  p.  55;  "  Riv.  di  Lett,  pop.,"  I.  p.  55.  The  French  ver- 
sion is  in  Puymaigre  and  the  Catalan  in  Briz,  "Cansons  de  la  Terra,"  Barcelona,  1874, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  239.  The  subject  of  this  poem  is  a  favorite  one  in  the  old  French  pastoicrelles. 
See  Bartsch,  "  Altfranzbsische  Romanzen  und  Pastourellen."  Leipzig,  1870,  pp.  118, 
122,  126.  We  may  mention  in  this  connection  the  fact  that  French  words  occur  here  and 
there  in  the  Italian  ballads,  and  so  give  a  hint  as  to  their  origin.  For  example,  in  Ferraro, 
No.  8,  barzua  (bourgeois)  ;  No.  15,  sagrinee  (chagriner) ;  No.  21,  soli  (cela)  ;  No.  35,  mon 
per;  No.  39,  soqui  (ceci)  :  No.  61,  burda  (brode) ;  No.  68,  barbin  (brebis),  etc. 

8  Volkslieder  aus  Venetien.     Vienna,  1864. 

*  See  Rubieri,  p.  305. 

*  Saggio  di  Canti  pop.  Veronesi.     Verona,  1863. 
^  See  Nigra  in  "  Romania,"  p.  418. 

■<  See  D'Ancona,  p.  H2,  and  Rubieri,  p.  118. 
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the  class  worth  mentioning.  The  historical  basis  of  this  ballad  was 
first  discovered  by  Nigra,  who  gave  versions  from  the  provinces  of 
Canavese,  Montferrat,  Piedmont,  and  Venice.^  The  ballad  is  sup- 
posed to  relate  the  attempt  of  Rosamond,  the  widow  of  Alboin,  to  rid 
herself,  by  poison,  of  her  lover  and  accomplice,  Helmichis.^  The 
following  is  a  prose  version  of  this  notable  poem,  from  the  text  in 
Ferraro,  "  Monf."     No.  i. :  — 

"  I  tell  you,  Donna  Lombarda,  marry  me,  marry  me  !  " 

"  I  tell  you,  sir  cavalier,  I  have  already  a  husband  ;   I  have  already  a  husband." 
"  Your  husband,  Donna  Lombarda,  —  cause  him  to  die  ;  cause  him  to  die  !  " 
"  In  the  garden  of  the  king,  my  father,  there  is  a  little  serpent.     Take  it ;  then 

pound  it  well  in  a  mortar  of  fine  marble  ;  then  take  only  a  part  of  it,  put  it  in  that 

good  wine  to  cool." 

Her  husband  returns  home   from   the  chase,  —  "  Donna  Lombarda,  I  am  so 

thirsty." 

"  Well,  look  there  upon  the  sideboard,  —  there  is  a  glass  of  good  cool  wine." 
"  I  tell  you,  Donna  Lombarda,  it  is  turbid,  it  is  turbid  !  " 
"  It  must  be  the  sea-breeze  of  last  night,  the  north  wind  of  this  morning." 
The  child  who  was  in  the  cradle,  nine  months  old,  began  to  speak  :  "  I  tell  you, 

O  king,  my  father,  do  not  drink  it,  do  not  drink  it!     That  cruel  mother  of  mine 

has  poisoned  it !  " 

"  I  tell  you.  Donna  Lombarda,  drink  it  yourself,  drink  it  yourself  I  " 
"  I  tell  you,  dear  husband,  I  am  not  thirsty,  I  am  not  thirsty  !  " 
"  At  the  point  of  my  sword  you  shall  drink  it  yourself;  you  shall  drink  it  your- 
self!" 

In  drinking  the  first  drop.  Donna  Lombarda  changes  color.     In  drinking  the 

second  drop,  —  "I  commend  my  children  to  you  !  " 

"Oh,  I  tell  you.  Donna  Lombarda,  think  of  yourself;  think  of  yourself!     You 

thought  to  do  it  to  others,  —  instead  of  that,  others  have  done  it  to  you  !  "  * 

This  tragic  story  has  always  been  a  favorite  one  with  the  Italian 
dramatists,  and  forms  the  plot  of  Rucellai's  "  Rosmunda "  and  of 
Alfieri's  play  of  the  same  name. 

1  The  Canavese  version  is  translated  by  Heyse,  "  Italienisches  Liederbuch,"  Berlin, 
i860,  p.  177.  The  Picdmontese  version  is  in  Marcoaldi,  p.  177.  To  the  references  in  Fer- 
raro, "  Monf."  we  may  add  "  Gianandrea,"  p.  273  ;  Ferraro,  "  Pontelagoscuro,"  I. ;  Bernoni, 
"Punt,"  V.  No.  I. 

2  See  Gibbon,  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  chap.  xlv. 

^      Sa  ve  digo,  dona  lumbarda, 
^^,  Spuseme  mi,  spuseme  mi, 

Sa  ve  digo,  siir  cavalierie, 
Ajb  za  mari,  aj6  zh  niari. 

Vostru  marl,  dona  lumbarda, 
Felu  muri,  felu  muri,  etc. 
In  the  versions  of  Canavese,  Piedmont,  and  Venice  there  is  no  mention  of  the  child  who 
reveals  his  mother's  crime.     In  Righi,  the  child  is  three  months  old,  in  Gianandrea,  nine, 
in  Ferraro,  "  Pont,"  seven.     This  is  evidently  a  late  addition  to  the  original  form. 
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Of  the  historical  ballads  not  peculiar  to  Italy  the  most  interesting 
is  the  "  Principessa  Giovanna,"  mentioned  above.  The  romantic 
ballads  are  mostly  of  foreign  origin,  and  need  not  be  mentioned  at 
length  here.^ 

The  subjects  of  the  domestic  ballads  do  not  differ  in  the  main  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  faithless  wife  and  jealous  husband 
occur  frequently,^  as  well  as  the  unworthy  priest.^  In  many  the  soldier 
plays  an  important  part  as  deserter,"*  or  as  ravisher  of  the  heroine,^ 
who  is  carried  away,  not  always  against  her  will  ;  often  the  soldier  is 
merely  the  object  of  the  heroine's  love.^  Bandits  are  rarely  men- 
tioned ;  we  have  noticed  but  one  in  Ferraro  ; "  in  two,  the  heroine  is 
in  love  with  a  prisoner.^  Some  of  the  subjects  are  dark  enough,  as 
in  No.  8,  "La  Madre  che  uccide  il  figlio;"^  No.  ii,  "  Giuseppina  la 
Parracida  ; "  i*^  No.  12,  "II  Padre  Crudele,"  and  "  L'Infanticida,"  Mar- 
coaldi.  No.  17.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  are  Nos.  21  and  29,  "Ce- 
cilia "  and  "  Rosina."  In  the  former,  a  wife  sacrifices  in  vain  her 
honor  to  save  her  husband,  a  soldier  under  sentence  of  death  ;  in  the' 
latter,  the  heroine  is  in  love  with  a  prisoner  also  condemned  to  death. 
She  declares  her  intention  of  dying  with  him,  and  asks  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  grave,  which  she  wishes  planted  with  "  roses  and  flowers."  ^^ 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion briefly  Imbriani's  curious  theory  in  regard  to  Italian  narrative 
poetry.^^  He  maintains  that  the  Italians,  like  all  other  nations,  had  a 
popular  epic  poetry.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  epic  feeling  died 
out,  the  purely  narrative  portions  of  the  poems  were  forgotten  ;  the 
lyrical  parts,  which  better  corresponded  to  the  changed  national  con- 

1  The  most  interesting  are:  Ferraro,  "  Monf."  No.  2,  "  La  Monferrina  incontaminata" 
(Briz.  IV.  15,  Bujeand,  "Chants  et  Chansons  pop.  des  Provinces  de  I'Ouest,"  etc.  Paris, 
1866.  Vol.  II.  177)  ;  No.  9.  "L'Innocenza  riconoscinta  "  (Villemarque,  "Chants  pop.  de 
la  Bretagne,"  Paris,  1846.  I.  283-304,  Arband,  II.  82)  ;  No.  25,  "  II  Falso  Pellegrino  " 
(Mila  y  Fontanalas,  p.  no,  Champfleury,  "  Chansons  pop.  des  Provinces  de  France,"  Paris, 
i860,  p.  195,  Arband,  I.  p.  91)  ;  No.  26,  "II  Re  Carlino  "  (Briz.  III.  159,  171,  Bujeaud, 
II.  213,  Villemarque,  I.  60);  No.  36,  "  II  Monile  caduto  nel  mare"  (Bujeaud,  II.  160, 
Champfleury,  215);  No.  38,  "La  Ragazza  guerriera  "  (Bujeaud,  II.  200)  ;  No.  55,  "La 
Figlia  del  Re"  (Duran,  "  Romancero  general,"  Madrid,  1859  ;  No.  284,  Arband,  II.  90),  etc. 

2  Ferraro,  "  Monf."  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  10,  14,  51,  79.  3  Nqs.  75,  76,  80. 
*  Nos.  17,  24.  6  Nos  20,  31,  44. 
6  Nos.  52,  71,  91.                                                                             7  No.  13. 

8  Nos.  29,  77.  9  Bujeau,  II.  237. 

i"*  Bujeau,  II.  143. 

11  Even  these  very  popular  ballads  are  not  peculiarly  Italian.  The  first  may  be  found 
in  Briz.  I.  129,  Mila  y  Fontanals,  p.  143  ;  the  second  in  Champfleury,  p.  150,  Bujeaud,  II. 
188,  Arband,  I.  iii,  etc. 

12  Deir  organismo  poetico  e  della  poesia  popolare  italiana.     Naples,  1866. 
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science,  remained,  and  form  the  songs  which  we  shall  consider  in  the 
second  part  of  this  article.  Imbriani  rests  this  theory  on  a  poem  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  two  stanzas  of  which  are  found  in  the  Tuscan 
lyrics,  and  on  the  famous  Sicilian  poem,  "  La  Baroncssa  di  Carini," 
to  many  verses  of  which  there  are  innumerable  parallels  all  over 
Italy.  In  regard  to  the  first  argument,  as  Salomone-Marino  says,^ 
it  proves  nothing,  as  the  poem  in  question  was  popular  in  Tuscany, 
just  as  the  "  Gerusalemme  Liberata  "  in  Venice,  and  no  one  would  draw 
Imbriani's  conclusion  from  this.  The  latter  poem,  the  "  Baronessa 
di  Carini,"  which  Imbriani  supposed  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
proves  to  be  of  the  sixteenth,  and  is  still  popular  in  Sicily.  Without 
going  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  question  involved,  we  think  it 
enough  to  say  that  Imbriani's  theory  is  at  variance  with  the  results 
of  the  best  study  in  this  field.  An  epic  poem  may  be  the  result  of  a 
conglomeration  of  shorter  epical  poems,  but  it  is  diflficult  to  believe 
that  an  extensive  epic  can  be  disintegrated  into  short  lyrical  poems. 

From  this  hasty  and  incomplete  survey  of  Italian  popular  narrative 
poetry,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  interest  is  more  scientific  than  literary. 
It  is  more  valuable  as  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  south  of  Europe  than  as  an  independent  manifestation 
of  the  national  popular  Muse.  Even  the  small  part  which  is  peculiar 
to  Italy  is  marked  by  no  strong  individuality,  and  does  not  offer  the 
national  interest  of  the  Spanish  ballads,  or  the  weird  romantic  attrac- 
tion of  the  ballads  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  true  wealth  of  Italian  popular  poetry  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  second  class,  the  lyrical,  to  which  we  shall  now  direct  our 
attention.  If  the  objective  narrative  poetry  of  the  north  is  some- 
thing foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  old  Italian  (Latin)  race,  the  sub- 
jective lyrical  is  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  the  Romans, 
and  the  existing  forms  may  easily  be  traced  back  to  their  classical 
prototypes.  The  narrative  poems  may  be  counted  by  the  score,  but 
the  lyrical  poems  must  be  reckoned  by  thousands.^  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  examine  in  our  hmits  this  vast  mass  of  popular 
poetry,  were  it  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  two  general  forms. 
Before  considering  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  rapidly  at  the 
important  questions  of  the  origin,  development,  and  diffusion  of  this 
class. 

1  La  Baronessa  di  Carini.     Palermo,  1873,  P-  '07- 

2  The  single  collection  of  Vigo,  "  Cant!  pop.  sicili.mi,"  Catania,  1S70-74,  contains  about 
five  thousand  poems.     This  is  but  one  of  the  many  collections  devoted  to  Sicily  alone. 
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Until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  Italian  poetry  was  supposed  to 
have  sprung  into  existence  at  the  court  of  Frederick  11.  in  Sicily,  and 
to  have  modelled  itself  exclusively  after  the  Provencal  school  of  poe- 
try. The  study  of  the  dialectical  literature  of  the  various  provinces 
of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  has  dissipated  this  error,  and  shown 
that,  even  at  that  early  date,  there  existed  three  distinct  schools. 
One,  based  on  foreign  influences,  was  Provencal  in  regard  to  its  lyri- 
cal, and  French  in  its  narrative  and  didactic  poetry  ;  a  second  school 
was  founded  on  the  traditions  of  antiquity  ;  and  a  third  was  drawn 
directly  from  the  inspiration  of  the  people.  The  first,  in  its  lyrical 
form,  spread  from  Palermo  over  the  whole  of  Italy ;  in  its  narrative 
and  didactic  form,  it  was  confined  chiefly  to  Venice  and  Lombardy. 
The  second  school,  "  scholastic  and  doctrinal,"  is  represented  in  Bo- 
logna by  Guinicelli,  in  Tuscany  by  the  Pisan  poets  and  somewhat  by 
Guittone  d'  Arezzo  ;  the  third  school  manifests  itself  wherever  the 
people  are.^  The  course  of  this  "rivulet"  (as  D'Ancona  calls  it)  of 
popular  poetry  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  difficult  to  trace  near  its 
source.  The  conditions,  political  and  linguistic,  of  Italy  were  not 
favorable  for  the  preservation  of  these  songs,  and  their  existence  is 
proved  only  by  a  few  fragments  handed  down  to  us  by  the  chroniclers. 
This  popular  poetry  comprised  all  classes,  —  political,  religious,  didac- 
tic, facetious,  and  amorous.  It  was  in  Tuscany  that  this  poetry,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  received  its  highest  development 
and  assumed  a  certain  literary  character  which  it  has  never  lost.  With 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  gulf  between  popular  and  artificial  poetry 
widened,  although  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  his  followers  in  Tuscany, 
and  other  poets  in  the  south,  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  two  classes 
by  employing  the  forms  and  spirit  of  the  first.  From  this  date  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  this  lyrical  poetry,  and 
trace  the  curious  modifications  it  underwent  from  the  influence  of  the 
literary  or  artificial  poetry,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

On  examining  the  collections  of  popular  lyrical  poetry  from  the 
various  provinces  of  Italy,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  poetry 
is  everywhere  the  same,  not  only  in  spirit  but  also  in  its  special  forms. 
Further,  by  a  comparison  of  these  poems  with  themselves,  we  find 
types  which  are  reproduced,  with  trifling  variations,  all  over  Italy. 
These  types  in  their  most  perfect  forms  are  always  the  Sicilian  ver- 
sions. The  most  perfect  variants  are  the  Tuscan ;  those  of  the  rest 
of  Italy  show  a  greater  or  less  likeness  to  the  Tuscan  variant.     The 

1  D'  Ancona,  pp.  3,  4. 
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number  of  poems  peculiar  to  any  one  locality  (except  Sicily)  is  very 
small,  and  does  not  invalidate  D'Ancona's  argument.  For,  as  he 
remarks  (p.  285),  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  other  provinces  may 
have  disappeared  or  may  not  yet  have  been  collected.  It  is  impos- 
sible, we  think,  after  the  elaborate  comparisons  of  D'Ancona,  to  resist 
his  conclusion  that  the  home  of  Italian  popular  lyrical  poetry  is  in 
Sicily,  that  it  passed  from  there  to  Tuscany,  whence,  laying  aside 
its  dialectical  form,  it  spread  all  over  Italy.  That  Tuscany  was  the 
point  of  departure  on  the  continent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  poetry  of  the  other  provinces  is  not  pure  dialect,  but 
contains  many  Tuscan  words,  and  shows,  even  in  the  poems  peculiar 
to  these  provinces,  an  effort  to  imitate  Tuscan  expressions. 

The  transmission  of  these  poems  from  Sicily,  and  their  change  of 
dialect,  did  not,  of  course,  take  place  all  at  once,  but  was  the  result 
of  a  gradual  movement,  which  D'Ancona  thinks  was  not  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  mode  in  which  this 
transmission  took  place  was  oral,  and  resulted  from  the  more  active 
inter-communication  of  that  early  date,  from  merchants,  travellers, 
wandering  minstrels,  etc. 

We  have  already  remarked  that,  at  an  early  date,  popular  poetry  as- 
sumed a  certain  literary  character.  This  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise considering  the  disposition  of  the  people  and  their  inherited 
culture  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  made  them  assimilate  as  much 
as  possible  their  rude  songs  to  literary  models.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  seen  that  the  literary  poets  drew  from  the  people  some  of 
their  best  inspirations.  This  interchange,  or,  as  D'Ancona  calls  it, 
debit  and  credit  account,  has  only  recently  been  studied,  and  the  re- 
sults are  very  curious.  It  is  evident  that  a  very  large  amount  of  pop- 
ular poetry  rests  on  a  literary  basis.  The  sources  from  which  the 
people  drew  consist  of  collections  of  poetry  printed  for  their  use,  and 
manuscript  collections  are  not  wanting.^ 

It  is,  however,  time  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  poetry  itself,  and 
study  it  briefly  in  its  two  general  forms,  —  the  strambotti  and  \.\\t,  stor- 
nelli.  The  strambotto  consists  of  a  single  strophe  of  from  four  to 
eight  endecasyllabic  verses,  with  alternate  rhyme  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  rhyme  in  couplets  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  both  schemes  some- 
times occurring  in  the  longer  strmnbotti!^     The  strambotto  is  further 

^  D'Ancona,  pp.  354-426. 

2  In  the  north  of  It.ily  the  usiuil  length  is  four  lines,  in  the  middle  and  south  the  stanza 
of  six  lines  is  more  common ;  the  eight-line  stanza  is,  however,  the  most  popular,  anything 
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distinguished  by  a  curious  parallelism,  which  is  not  common  in  the 
south,  but  is  found  in  the  north  even  in  the  stranibotto  of  four  lines. 
The  storncllo  is  usually  found  in  one  of  three  forms :  three  full  lines, 
one  half  and  two  full  ones,  or  one  full  and  one  half  line.  The  number 
of  syllables  for  the  full  line  is  eleven,  as  in  the  stranibotto  ;  for  the  half 
line,  five.  The  intermediate  verse  lacks,  of  course,  a  verse  with  which 
to  rhyme,  and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  other  two  verses  either 
by  agreement  of  the  consonants  following  the  last  accented  vowel 
(consonance),  or  by  the  agreement  of  these  last  accented  vowels  (as- 
sonance), or  by  full  rhyme.  The  variety  of  these  apparently  simple 
combinations  is  endless  ;  examples  of  a  few  will  be  given  later.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  stranibotto  and  the  stornello  except  in 
form  ;  often  the  first  three  lines  of  the  former  constitute  an  indepen- 
dent specimen  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  three  lines  in  the  body  of 
a  stranibotto,  or  the  first  two  and  last,  appear  as  a  stornello,  etc. 
The  stornello  is  only  known  in  the  north  as  a  foreign  form,  and  is 
converted  into  a  stranibotto  by  adding  a  fourth  line,  which  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  these  two  forms  has  been  elaborately 
discussed  by  Nigra,  Schuchardt,  and  D'Ancona.  The  views  of  the 
last  named  are,  it  seems  to  us,  the  most  correct.  He  sees  in  the 
Sicilian  strophe  of  eight  lines  the  type  of  the  stranibotto,  the  first  half 
of  which  has  presented  the  model  on  which  the  strambotti  of  the  north 
of  Italy  have  been  formed.  The  Tuscan  form  consists  of  the  original 
strophe  of  four  lines,  with  -a  ripresa  or  refrain  of  varying  length  added 
to  it.  The  original  form  in  which  the  stranibotto  reached  Tuscany 
from  Sicily,  D'Ancona  believes,  was  the  tetrastich,  which  there  re- 
ceived the  addition  of  the  refrain  which  was  not  preserved  in  the 
north.  The  stornello,  D'Ancona  considers,  as  it  is,  a  short  stranibotto, 
born  on  Tuscan  soil.     Its  origin  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  rhymed 

over  this  number  is  exceptional.  The  names  applied  to  the  stranibotto  and  stornello  differ 
in  the  various  provinces.  The  first  is  termed  rispetto  in  Tuscany,  and  is,  perhaps,  best  known 
by  this  name  out  of  Italy.  Stranibotto  \i,  however,  the  older  name,  and  is  employed  from 
one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other  (in  Piedmont,  strambot ;  in  central  and  southern  Italy,  stram- 
mottu  and  strambottu).  Nigra  ("  Rom."  p.  419)  derives  this  name  from  the  Proven9al 
estramps  {rims  estramps)  unrhymed.  The  Italian  diminutive  stranibotto  does  not  mean  un- 
rhymed,  but  disconnected,  and  is  applied  to  the  strophe.  The  word  stornello  (incorrectly 
called  ritornello  by  many  foreign  writers,  among  them  Blessig,  "  Romische  Ritornelle,"  Leip- 
sic,  i860,  and  Schuchardt)  he  also  derives  from  the  Provenfal  estorn,  combat  or  strife, 
because  the  stornelli  are  sung  alternately,  like  the  amoebaean  verse  of  classic  times.  Schu- 
chardt, in  his  admirable  monograph,  was  the  first  to  subject  the  strambotti  and  stornelli  to 
scientific  examination,  and  show  their  relation  and  development. 
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proverb,  which  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  distich  with  co7isojianza 
atona}  Schuchardt  sees  in  the  stornello  the  source  of  the  Italian 
terca  rinia,  but  D'Ancona  with  greater  reason,  we  think,  beheves 
that  the  example  of  the  tcrza  rivia  produced  the  stornello,  consist- 
ing of  three  endecasyllabic  lines.  The  original  form  was  the  dis- 
tich, to  which  was  added  later  the  introductory  line  of  five  syllables, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  terza  rinia,  was  exchanged  for 
an  endecasyllabic  line.  The  cause  of  the  addition  of  the  five- 
syllable  line  will  be  seen  later,  when  we  consider  the  origin  of  the 
stornello. 

Simple  as  the  sto7'nelli  seem  in  their  outward  form  (and  even  this 
simplicity,  as  the  reader  can  see  by  a  glance  at  Schuchardt,  is  only 
apparent),  they  are  complicated  enough  in  their  contents.  The  first 
and  largest  class,  the  most  peculiar  as  well  as  the  most  common,  is 
that  of  "  flower  "  stornelli,  so  called  because  the  introductory  first  line 
consists  of  an  invocation  of  a  flower.^  The  choice  of  the  flower  is 
generally  arbitrary,  unless,  as  Schuchardt  remarks,  the  name  of  the 
girl  —  Rosa,  for  instance  —  may  determine  it.  The  Italian  lover  does 
not,  however,  confine  himself  to  flowers  ;  besides  blossoms  and  leaves, 
he  calls  upon  branch,  vine,  and  tree,  and  finally  unites  the  most  di- 
verse objects,  as  pepper,  salt,  silver,  lead,  wax,  etc.  Schuchardt 
remarks  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  flower  invocation,  which 
constituted  an  address  to  the  loved  one,  has  disappeared  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  is  now  seldom  perceived.  Its  only  function  is  to  afford 
a  rhyme  for  the  third  verse,  for  which  reason  many  st07'nelli  present 
different  readings  of  the  first  verse.  The  origin  of  this  curious  invo- 
cation is  found  in  an  old  game  consisting  of  questions  and  answers, 
and,  like  the  stornello,  called  fiore.  In  the  modern  form  of  the  game 
as  played  at  Rome,  after  each  one  of  the  company  has  received  the 
name  of  a  flower,  a  player  throws  a  handkerchief  to  another,  and  ex- 
claims, "  II  mio  (bell')  uccellino  vol6  vol6  E  sul  fior  di  [the  flower- 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  handkerchief  is  thrown  is  here 
named]  si  poso  E  nel  posarsi  dissi.-'  The  other  asks,  "  Che  mai 
dissc.''"  and  the  first  must  answer  with  a  proverb;  and  so  the  game 
continues.  Traces  of  this  game  may  be  found  in  France  in  the  "  Jeux 
a  vcndre  "  of  Christine  de  Pisane,  and  in  the  Jloiiretas  {scrcnados)  di 

^  So  Nigra  terms  difference  of  accented  vowel  with  similarity  of  following  consonant  and 
final  vowel,  — that  is,  iiri,  art,  iti,  ati ;  oru,  ant ;  iitu,  atii ;  auza,  enza  ;  isti,  as//,  etc. 

-  This  class  is  so  common  that  stornelli  in  general  are  called//t?/-/  in  the  Marches,  and  in 
Sicily  by  the  same  name,  ciuri,  or  the  diminutive,  ciurctti. 
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Provence.^  We  give  a  few  examples  of  the  "  flower  "  stornelli,  with  a 
prose  translation  of  such  as  are  in  dialect.  We  will  begin  with  the 
simplest  form,  that  of  one  half  line  and  one  full  one :  — 

"  Ciuri  di  lumia, 
Nun  cc'e  'na  bedda  cchiii  bedda  di  tia,"  ^  — 

"  Flower  of  sweet  lemon,  there  is  no  beauty  more  beautiful  than  thee." 

"Ciuri  di  ciuri, 
Bedda,  lu  suli  'un  voli  cchiu  affaciari 
Pirch^  si  scanta  di  lu  to  splennuri," '  — 

"Flower  of  flowers,  fair  one,  the  sun  will  not  appear  any  more  because  he  is 
afraid  of  thy  splendor." 

Sometimes  the  stornello  moralizes  :  — 

"  Ciuri  di  fenu 
Mentri  chi  semu  Papa  papiamu 
Cu'  sa  si  'n  'autra  vota  Papa  semu,"^  — 

"  Flower  of  hay,  while  we  are  pope  let  us  be  pope.  Who  knows  whether  we  shall 
be  pope  again  ?  "  ^ 

Besides  the  "flower"  stornelli,  there  are  no  other  well-defined 
classes,  although  there  are  a  number  of  formulas  more  or  less 
common.^  Some  of  the  stortielli  contain  a  very  pretty  comparison  of 
the  lover's  pains  with  the  number  of  the  stars  :  — 

^  Arband,  I.  220.  These  consist  of  four  verses,  the  first  containing  the  comparison  with 
a  flower;  for  example  :  "  Belo,  vous  represente  lou  boutoun  d'or,  Belo,  vous  represente  lou 
baricot,  Belo,  vous  represente  la  viouleto,"  etc.  Arband,  I.,  p.  223,  note,  says  :  "  C'est  pen- 
dant les  belles  nuits  du  mois  de  mai  que  les  jeunes  gens  chantent,  sous  les  fenetres  de  leurs 
maitresses,  des  couplets  improvises.  Les  fleurs  leur  servent  de  texte  et  de  terme  de  compa- 
raison.  S'ils  font  une  declaration  ils  choisissent  le  thyin  ;  la  violette  indique  le  doute  ou  le 
soup^on  ;  le  romarin  la  plainte  ;  I'ortie  la  rupture." 

2  Pitre,  I.  22. 

3  Ibid.,  I.  39. 

*  Ibid.,  I.  507. 

6  Another  familiar  proverbial  stronello  (Pitre,  I.  508)  is  :  — 

"Ovu  di  tunnu. 
Si  mori  un  Papa  'n  'autru  Papa  faunu, 
E  li  Romani  cchiu  cuntenti  sunnu,"  — 

"  Egg  of  tunny-fish,  if  a  pope  dies  they  make  another  pope,  and  the  Romans  are  more 
contented." 

®  A  very  curious  one  is  found  in  the  strambolti  of  North  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  stornelli  of 
the  centre  and  south,  beginning,  "  in  mezzo  dello  mar."  Some  of  these  poems  really  refer 
to  fishes ;  but  generally  the  beginning  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  follows,  and  the  popular 
imagination  transports  all  sorts  of  incongruous  things  into  the  sea. 
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"Guarda  lu  cieli,  si  quantu  6  stellate, 
Guarda  lu  piette  mii  quantu  &  ferite  ! 
Tutti  colpi  ch'  Amore  a  me  m'  ha  date,"  '  — 
"  Behold  the  sky  how  full  of  stars  it  is  !  behold  my  breast  how  full  of  wounds  it 
is !     All  blows  which  love  has  dealt  me." 

A  favorite  subject  for  both  stornclli  and  strambotti  is  the  birthday 
of  the  loved  one.  They  begin  with  the  formula,  "  Quando  nasceste 
voi,"  which  is  often  qualified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner :  — 

"  Quanna  nasceste  vo'  la  'n  quella  valle, 
Nasce  la  lite  'ntra  la  luna  e'l  sole."  ^ 

In  a  Sicilian  strambotto?  the  Three  Kings  of  Orient  are  represented 
bringing  their  gifts  to  the  new-born  beauty  ;  in  another,  "  the  angels  of 
heaven  rejoiced."  *  Although  many  of  the  stornclli  have  become 
almost  meaningless  formulas,  we  still  find  here  and  there  a  true  po- 
etical gem.  Some  of  these  form  complete  little  poems,  whose  very 
conciseness  is  a  mark  of  the  author's  genius.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member the  use  Moliere  made  in  the  "Misanthrope"  (Act  I.  Scene 
II.),  of  the  chansoji,  "  Si  le  roi  m'avoit  donne,"  etc.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  stornclli  containing  the  same  thought:  — 

"E  se  venisse  ro  papa  da  Roma 
E  me  dicesse  :   Lassa  and^  chi  t'ama  .  .  . 
E  non  ro  posso  fa',  sagra  corona."  ^ 

The  idea  seems  to  be  Roman,  and  Blessig  contains  a  number  of  va- 
riants :  — 

"  Se  il  Papa  me  donasse  tutta  Roma 

E  mi  dicesse  :  lascia  andar  chi  t'ama, 

lo  gli  direi  di  no,  sacra  corona."  ® 

1  Gianandrae,  p.  117,  No.  94.    The  same  idea  is  often  found  in  the  strambotti.    Ferraro, 

"  Monf."  45  :  — 

"Signura,  quanta  stelle,  quanta  Stella  I 

Surti  di  fora,  venile  a  cuntare  ; 

La  pene  cha  mi  dai  sou  piu  di  quelle 

Quando  ti  veg  cun  li  altri  a  parlare." 

2  In  a  Tuscan  variant,  Tigri,  "Canti  pop.  tuscani,"  Florence,  1869,  p.  322,  No.  20  :  — 

"Quando  nasceste  voi  nacque  un  bel  fiora: 
La  luna  si  ferm^  nel  camminare, 
Le  stelle  si  cangiorno  di  colore." 
8  Pitre,  I.  I. 

*  Ibid.,  I.  4.     Many  very  curious  ones  of  this  class  may  be  found  in  Casetti  and  Imbriana, 
I.  p.  65,  and  Pitr^,  I.  p.  185. 
^  Gianandrca,  p.  118,  No.  100. 

"  I.  14.     The  first  line  has  a  number  of  variants,  as,  "Se  il  P.ipa  mi  dassa  tutto  castello" 
(Castel  Gandolfo),  ibid.,  I.  58;  "Se  il  Papa  mi  donasse  Campidoglio,"  ibid.,  I.  lOl. 
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Another  pretty  thought  is  contained  in  the  Roman  stornello  cited  by 
Casetti  and  Imbriani  (II.  386) :  — 

"  Mi  voglio  andar  far  frate  della  Scala, 
E  confessore  della  bella  mia  ; 
E  non  la  voglio  assolver  se  non  m'  ama." 

A  favorite  idea  of  both  stornelli  and  strambotti  is  the  confession  of 
the  lover  to  the  pope  :  — 

"  Jammo,  ninno  mmio,  jammonce  a  Roma, 
Jammo  a  vasare  li  pieri  a  lu  papa, 
Sempe  dicenno  :  '  Santo  papa  mmio, 
Perdoname  se  stonco  'nnammorato.' 
Esse  sse  vota  :  'Te  perdona  'ddio, 
Si  h  pe'  mme,  io  t'aggio  perdonato ; 
E  si  non  fosse  santo  papa  io, 
Sarria  de  li  primmi  'nnammorati.'  "  ' 

The  idea  is  somewhat  varied  in  a  strambotto  from  Piedmont  :^  — 

"  Son  Stat'  a  Roma  e  al  Papa  j'  ho  parlatu, 
r  ho  dit'  se  fe  1'  amure  1'  h  peccatu  : 
Rispond'  iin  cardinal  de  li  piii  vecchi 
Fe  r  amur,  che  siate  benedetti." 

These  few  examples  may  show  the  capabilities  of  the  stornello. 
The  Germans  have  attempted  this  form,  and  no  less  a  poet  than 
Friedrich  Riickert  has  composed  stornelli,  which,  however,  have  little 
but  the  form  in  common  with  their  southern  prototypes.^  The  unsat- 
isfactory character  of  English  assonant  verse  will  probably  prevent 
the  naturalization  of  a  large  class  of  the  stornelli,  although  the  form 
might  be  found  valuable  for  sentences  and  moral  aphorisms. 

In  the  above  sketch  of  Italian  popular  poetry  we  have  endeavored 
to  direct  attention  to  the  most  salient  features  of  those  classes  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  or  to  a  large  extent  of  country. 

1  Casetti  and  Imbriana,  II.  385.  "Let  us  go,  my  son,  let  us  go  to  Rome,  let  us  go  to  kiss 
the  pope's  feet,  always  saying  :  'Holy  Father,  forgive  me  if  I  am  in  love.'  He  said  :  'God 
forgive  you ;  as  for  nie,  I  have  forgiven  you,  and,  if  I  were  not  pope,  I  would  be  one  of  the 
first  to  love.' " 

2  Cited,  with  some  others  on  this  subject,  by  Pitre,  I.  22.  "  I  was  at  Rome  and  spoke 
with  the  pope.  I  asked  him  were  it  a  sin  to  love.  One  of  the  oldest  cardinals  answered : 
'  Love,  God  bless  you  ! '  "     See  also  Gianandrea,  p.  115. 

3  Riickert  was  the  first  who  translated  stornelli  into  German,  and  indeed  the  first  to  collect 
them.  He  collected  and  translated  a  hundred  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariccia  in  1817. 
See  "Gesammelte  poetische  Werke,"  in  zwolf  Banden,  Frankfurt,  a.  M.  1868,  V.  113.  His 
original  stornelli  may  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  p.  104.  Some  admirable  translations  of 
stornelli  may  also  be  found  in  Ileyse's  "  Italianisches  Liederbuch,"  pp.  89-121. 
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The  ballad,  as  we  have  seen,  occupies  more  or  less  of  the  north  of 
Italy,  while  the  stranibotti  and  siornclh  extend  from  Sicily  to  Pied- 
mont. The  purely  local  forms,  as  the  vocerioi  Corsica,  require  separate 
consideration.^  We  have  examined  but  few  of  the  many  interesting 
questions  to  which  the  new  material  before  us  gives  rise.  Besides  its 
literary  value,  it  possesses  great  interest  for  the  student  of  Italian 
dialects,  offering  a  range  as  wide  as  the  whole  kingdom,  and  present- 
ing the  living  language  of  the  people  in  poems  which  express  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  all  the  passions  of  a  strong  and  imaginative 
nation.  The  new  methods  of  literary  study  have  laid  especial  stress 
on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  popular  Muse.  The  study  of 
the  collections  before  us  will  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  origin 
and  development  of  Italian  lyrical  poetry,  and  explain  the  unexampled 
favor  which  the  great  poets  have  always  enjoyed  with  the  people.  If 
the  Venetian  gondolier  still  sings  the  sweet  verses  of  Tasso,  it  is  be- 
cause they  touch  a  chord  in  his  heart  that  has  been  thrilled  since 
childhood  by  a  not  dissimilar  strain  ;  and  a  nation  whose  humblest 
members  yet  express  their  emotions  in  these  simple  and  sincere  ditties  i 

can  never  lack  poets  to  sustain  its  ancient  glory. 

T.  F.  Crane, 

1  The  reader  will  find  a  pleasant  article,  covering  a  wide  range,  by  the  late  M.  L.  Rathery 
on  "  Les  Chants  Populaires  de  ITtalie  Moderne,"  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deu-\  Mondes,"  March 
15,  1862. 
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THE    NOMINATIONS. 

T  ONG  before  the  Chicago  convention  assembled,  it  was  apparent 
■*— '  that  the  struggle  for  the  Presidential  nomination  would  be  be- 
tween General  Grant  and  the  field.  When  the  tour  around  the  world 
began,  with  its  grand  dinners  and  processions  and  cable  telegrams 
and  journalistic  enterprise,  all  competent  observers  on  both  sides  of 
the  water  understood  that  it  was  part  and -parcel  of  the  electioneering 
machinery  of  1880.  There  were  greenhorns  who  said  and  believed 
that  General  Grant  had  no  thought  of  a  third  term,  and  that  he  would 
so  signify  to  his  indiscreet  friends  before  any  real  mischief  should  be 
done  ;  but  those  who  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  candidate  for 
a  third  term  before  his  second  had  expired,  and  that  the  party  was  so 
terrified  by  the  project  that  nine  State  conventions  passed  resolutions 
condemning  it,  could  not  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  campaign  in  for- 
eign parts.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  add  anything  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  ex-President,  but  it  is  necessary  to  relate  facts 
as  they  are;  and  one  fact,  perhaps  the  most  gratifying  of  all  to  phil- 
osophic minds,  is  that  the  Grant  superstition  is  at  last  exploded. 
While  it  continued,  it  was  a  peculiarly  dangerous  and  widespread 
mental  affliction,  bottomed  upon  nothing  but  success,  —  the  most 
deceptive  and  misleading  guide  of  moral  judgment.  It  needed  only 
one  defeat,  no  matter  when  or  how,  to  restore  people  to  their  ordinary 
senses,  and  enable  them  to  see  the  ex-President  as  an  ordinary  mortal, 
to  apply  the  square  and  the  plumb-line  to  his  acts,  and  to  bring  his 
official  career  into  comparison  with  the  rules  and  requirements  held 
indispensable  among  enlightened  States.  Such  a  defeat  has  now 
come.  It  has  come  in  the  place  where  it  was  most  needed  and  in  the 
manner  likely  to  make  it  most  useful.  His  adherents,  or  some  of 
them,  smarting  under  punishment,  are  vaunting  their  purpose  to 
bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate  in  1884,  but  those  who  were  un- 
dismayed by  the  great  prestige  which  attended  him  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  convention  will  not  borrow  trouble  from  that 
source  concerning  the  future. 
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When  the  Republican  National  Committee  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton City,  in  the  month  of  December  last,  the  supporters  of  General 
Grant  and  those  of  Secretary  Sherman  united  in  choosing  Senator 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  important  position  of  chairman  of 
that  body.  In  this  step  the  friends  of  the  Secretary  were  deceived, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Cameron  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  deception.     The  closeness  of  the  vote  in  the  committee 

—  Mr.  Cameron  receiving  a  majority  of  only  two  —  showed,  even  at 
that  early  stage  of  the  canvass,  that  the  real  sentiment  of  the  party 
was  averse  to  a  third  term,  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  third  term  of  General 
Grant.  Nevertheless,  his  supporters  had  already  matured  a  plan  by 
which  they  confidently  expected  to  capture  the  convention,  the  de- 
tails of  which  were  the  following  :  — 

I.  To  call  a  convention  in  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  month  of 
February,  before  the  adverse  public  sentiment  should  have  time  to 
organize,  and  to  put  the  whole  delegation  to  Chicago  under  instruc- 
tions to  vote  for  General  Grant,  and  to  vote  as  a  unit  on  all  other 
questions.  In  certain  counties,  where  the  party  was  known  to  be 
stubbornly  hostile  to  General  Grant,  the  formality  of  primary  meet- 
ings was  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  county  committees  were  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  State  convention.  The  Harrisburg  con- 
vention met  under  these  auspices,  on  the  4th  of  February  ;  and  it  was 
found  that,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
were  opposed  to  Grant,  opposed  to  instructions,  and  opposed  to  the 
unit  rule.  The  delegates  from  Philadelphia,  with  one  exception,  were 
utterly  hostile  to  the  third-term  plan  of  procedure.  What  sort  of 
influence  availed  to  induce  them  to  abdicate  their  own  judgment  and 
their  own  rights  as  citizens  of  a  free  commonwealth,  called  upon  to 
decide  the  most  momentous  question  within  the  scope  of  popular 
sovereignty,  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  ;  but  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  Mr.  Cameron  "  made  a  personal  matter  of  it," 

—  that  is,  he  persuaded  his  fellow-delegates  that  unless  the  judgment 
of  the  second  State  in  the  Union  on  a  subject  profoundly  affecting 
the  future  destiny  of  the  whole  nation  should  be  subordinated  to  his 
private  judgment,  his  amour  propre  would  be  wounded  past  remedy. 
Confronted  by  this  grievous  alternative,  the  Philadelphia  delegates 
voted  for  everything  they  were  opposed  to  and  sanctioned  everything 
they  did  not  desire.  Thus  the  fifty-eight  votes  of  Pennsylvania  were 
apparently  secured  for  General  Grant,  and  all  the  prestige  and  impe- 
tus which  so  large  and  "  solid  "  a  delegation  could  give  to  the  move- 
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ment  were  acquired.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  favored  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Blaine,  and  that  the  latter  allowed  himself  to  be  deluded  with  the 
notion  that  Mr.  Cameron  would  eventually  yield  to  the  local  sentiment 
of  the  State,  and  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings  at  Chicago  transfer 
the  fifty-eight  votes  to  himself.  A  shrewd  observer,  with  no  personal 
interest  in  the  event,  would  have  seen  from  the  beginning  that  as  Mr. 
Blaine  was  himself  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  almost  as  much 
identified  with  its -politics  as  if  he  were  one  of  its  senators,  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Presidency  would  build  up  a  Blaine  party  in  Pennsylvania 
distinct  from  the  Cameron  party  ;  and  that  this  no  Cameron  could 
abide.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  Mr.  Blaine  never  received  at 
Chicago  a  single  vote  that  Mr.  Cameron  could  hold  or  take  from  him, 
nor  would  he  have  received  one  such  vote  if  circumstances  had  com- 
pelled the  Grant  forces  to  break  up. 

11.  The  next  step  in  the  plan  of  the  Third-Term  people  was  the 
holding  of  a  convention  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  an  unusually 
early  period.  In  this  State  there  was  undoubtedly  a  much  stronger 
sentiment  favorable  to  General  Grant  than  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it 
was  not  the  preponderating  sentiment.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
there  is  no  way  to  ascertain  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  party  aside 
from  the  handful  of  enrolled  members  of  the  district  associations, 
whose  composition  is  known  to  the  readers  of  this  "  Review."  ^ 
Nevertheless,  the  district  associations  are  sufificiently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  local  public  opinion  not  to  go  violently  counter  to  it.  The 
rich  men  of  New  York  were  not  averse  to  General  Grant ;  they 
were  not  averse  to  a  Third  Term  or  a  Fourth  Term  :  they  were 
rather  favorable  to  a  movement  looking  to  "  stability  in  government," 
—  a  phrase  signifying  a  happy  release  from  political  duties  of  all  kinds. 
This  sentiment  fell  in  admirably  with  the  views  of  the  district  asso- 
ciations and  "  the  machine,"  which  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  perform 
the  political  duties  of  the  whole  community,  without  other  reward 
than  the  emoluments  of  the  offices.^     It  may  be  doubted  whether 

1  International  RevJew,  March,  1880.  Article,  "A  Brake  on  the  Machine."  By  F.  W. 
Whitridge. 

'■^  This  generous  conception  of  the  proper  distribution  of  powers  in  a  government  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Tammany  Hall,  whose  sway  in  the  Democratic  party  was, 
until  a  recent  period,  much  the  same.  Mr.  Tilden  and  his  supporters  have  conferred  a 
substantial  benefaction  upon  the  public  by  breaking  the  usurped  power  of  Tammany  to 
control  party  nominations.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
will  be  as  apt  at  copying  the  virtues  as  the  vices  of  their  adversaries. 
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any  other  English-speaking  community  takes  so  low  a  view  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Hence,  it  is  not  easy  to  affirm  that  if 
the  rules  of  the  district  associations  had  admitted  all  Republican 
voters  to  participation  in  the  choice  of  delegates,  instead  of  one  sixth 
or  one  eighth  of  the  number,  the  result  in  the  city  would  have  been 
different.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  rural  districts  the  majority 
was  against  the  partisans  of  General  Grant.  By  devices  which  need 
not  be  here  recalled,  the  counties  of  Albany  and  Oneida  were  secured 
by  the  Third-Term  faction,  and  these,  added  to  the  delegates  from 
the  metropolis,  gave  them  a  majority  of  thirty-two  in  a  State  con- 
vention of  about  four  hundred  members.  Instructions  for  General 
Grant  were  adopted  and  sought  to  be  applied  to  the  seventy  delegates 
to  Chicago. 

III.  Thus  far  the  plan  of  the  Third-Term  people  had  been  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  The  next  step  was  to  call  an  early  convention  in 
Illinois,  and  secure  an  instructed  and  united  delegation  of  forty-two 
from  that  State,  —  a  feat  which  was  deemed  not  difficult,  since  the 
candidate  was  legally  a  resident  of  Illinois,  and  could  claim  something 
on  the  score  of  State  pride.  But  here  was  encountered  the  first 
serious  obstacle  in  the  Third-Term  campaign.  The  partisans  of 
General  Grant  were  outvoted  in  the  State  Committee.  The  State 
convention  was  postponed  to  a  late  period.  Illinois  resolved  to  do 
nothing  to  forestall  the  action  of  other  States.  All  that  could  be 
alleged  concerning  her  was  that  she  had  failed  to  play  the  part  as- 
signed to  her.  This  was  not  much,  but  it  was  soon  noised  about  that 
"  the  Grant  boom  "  ^  had  run  aground  or  struck  a  snag.  Such  was 
indeed  the  fact.  Illinois  came  to  be  considered  a  doubtful  State,  and 
such  it  proved  to  be  in  the  end. 

IV.  Massachusetts  was  relied  upon  to  send  a  delegation  to  Chicago 
favorable  to  General  Grant.  This  expectation  rested  chiefly  upon  the 
aversion  of  the  State  to  Mr.  Blaine,  which  dates  from  the  investiga- 

1  There  are  probably  readers  who  do  not  understand  the  origin  and  application  of  this 
latest  addition  to  the  American  language.  Some  editors  of  newspapers,  who  make  free  use 
of  the  word  "  boom,"  treat  it  as  a  powerful  piece  of  enginery,  which  works  in  subjection  to  a 
human  will  ;  others  view  it  as  a  kind  of  illuminating  apparatus,  like  a  meteoric  display,  or  an 
improved  electric  light.  A  boom  is  a  collection  of  logs  destined  for  the  saw-mill,  floated 
loosely  to  the  top  of  a  dam,  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  water  as  wanted  for  conversion  into 
lumber.  Sometimes  a  freshet  carries  away  the  dam,  and  then  the  boom  starts  down  stream 
to  the  sudden  destruction  of  all  other  booms,  dams,  bridges,  and  steamboats  that  lie  jn  its 
way.  The  politician's  view  of  a  "boom  "  is  that  it  is  something  spontaneous,  irresistible, 
uncontrollable  by  man  ;  and  that  when  his  candidate  commences  "booming,"  all  other  can- 
didates must  keep  out  of  the  way  or  be  overwhelmed  under  a  countless  mass  of  timber.  ■ 

• 
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tion  of  1876  and  the  Mulligan  letters,  supplemented  by  the  gratuitous 
and  uncalled-for  speech  of  that  senator,  impeaching  the  patriotism  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  War  of  18 12.  Four  ex-governors  of  the  State 
(Boutwell,  Bullock,  Claflin,  and  Rice)  were  known  to  be  actively  favor- 
able to  the  ex-President,  and  Mr.  Boutwell  had  written  an  article  in 
the  "North  American  Review,"  intended  to  soften  the  prejudices  of 
people  regarding  the  Third  Term.  If  Massachusetts  had  fulfilled  the 
expectations  entertained  of  her,  the  result  at  Chicago  might  have  been 
different.  Her  voice  is  always  more  potential  than  her  numbers,  and 
in  this  case  would  have  been  more  potential  than  usual,  since  the 
thing  which  the  supporters  of  the  ex-President  stood  most  in  need  of 
was  character.  They  had  skill,  experience,  prestige,  intrepidity,  and 
organization  in  abundance,  and  were  short  only  of  moral  weight. 
Massachusetts  could  have  furnished  this,  together  with  twenty-six 
votes.  But  the  neighboring  State  of  Vermont  had  shown  her  how  to 
avoid  Mr.  Blaine  without  lending  aid  to  General  Grant.  The  latter 
State  had  presented  the  name  of  Senator  Edmunds  against  his  own 
will.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  best  entitled  to  be  named  the  "  ideal  candi- 
date," of  all  those  who  received  votes  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
at  Chicago.  He  has  been  so  long  known  to  the  great  body  of  his 
fellow-citizens  for  commanding  intellectual  gifts,  perspicuous  atten- 
tion to  public  duties,  unblemished  fame,  and  the  absence  of  personal 
ambition,  that  encomium  here  would  be  out  of  place.  There  is  the 
best  reason  to  believe  that  he  viewed  the  Presidential  office  with 
something  like  terror,  as  a  place  sure  to  embitter  if  not  to  shorten 
the  afternoon  of  his  life  by  futile  struggles  with  office-seekers  and 
hand-shakers,  depriving  him  of  his  hours  of  study,  of  domestic  and 
social  converse,  and  putting  him  where  his  abilities  and  training 
would  be  of  least  avail  to  public  interests.  That  it  might  be  his  duty 
to  serve  as  President  in  the  same  way  as  to  serve  in  the  army  if 
drafted,  and  not  otherwise,  was  evidently  his  sense  of  the  situation. 
His  friends  in  Vermont  were  fully  aware  of  this  ;  but  they  were  so 
much  disturbed  by  the  attempt  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to 
precipitate  a  nomination  upon  the  party  by  sheer  audacity,  that 
they  insisted  upon  using  his  name  as  the  one  most  likely  to  attract 
other  votes  from  New  England  not  already  committed  to  the  two 
leading  candidates.  In  this  endeavor  they  were  abundantly  success- 
ful. No  sooner  was  Mr.  Edmunds's  name  seriously  presented  than 
the  Third-Term  column  in  Massachusetts  began  to  crumble.  The 
four  ex-governors  were  routed  at  the  Worcester   Convention,  and 
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thus  the  fourth  operation  in  the  plan  of  the  Grant  managers 
miscarried, 

V.  Beyond  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
Massachusetts,  the  partisans  of  General  Grant  did  not  look  for  any 
considerable  Northern  support.  These  States  represented  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  votes  in  the  National  Convention.  The  Southern 
States  were  entitled  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  votes.  Not  one 
of  these  States  could  be  relied  upon  to  cast  an  electoral  vote  for  the 
Republican  nominee  for  President,  but  their  delegate  votes  at  Chicago 
counted  the  same,  man  for  man,  as  those  of  Vermont  or  Iowa.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-three  of  these  votes  added  to  the  number  believed 
to  be  secured  from  the  North  would  have  sufficed  to  nominate  General 
Grant.  His  supporters  actually  secured  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.  They  would  have  gained  the  required  number  from  that  quarter 
easily,  if  they  had  not  so  grossly  miscalculated  their  strength  in  the 
North.  The  fifth  intended  step  of  the  Third-Term  people  consisting 
of  a  "  Solid  South"  was  the  only  one  which  in  the  end  came  any- 
where near  fulfilment. 

All  might  have  gone  well,  however,  if  the  State  of  Illinois  had  not 
shown,  as  time  passed  on,  such  invincible  repugnance  to  Third-Term 
politics.  The  course  of  the  campaign  in  the  primaries  of  that  State 
was  watched  with  eager  interest  and  scrutiny  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union.  The  result  of  the  contest  was  reported  at  first  by  counties, 
but  toward  the  end  the  public  appetite  for  news  demanded  the  returns 
from  the  large  towns  as  well ;  and  thus  the  local  preferences  of  Peoria, 
Bloomington,  Cairo,  Sterling,  and  Kankakee  were  duly  heralded  to  an 
expectant  world.  The  contest  at  first  was  confined  to  Grant  and 
Blaine,  the  latter  absorbing  to  himself  all  the  opposition  to  the  Third 
Term  which  was  not  personal  to  General  Grant,  and  on  this  platform 
carrying  the  bulk  of  the  Republican  counties  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  State.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Chicago  primaries  were  held,  and 
were  carried  by  the  opponents  of  the  Third  Term,  mainly  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Washburne,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Third-Term  movement  received  its 
death-blow  at  Chicago  exactly  one  month  before  General  Garfield  was 
nominated.  The  "  bolt "  of  the  defeated  faction  in  the  local  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  the  exclusion  of  the  regular  city  delegates  from  the 
State  convention  at  Springfield,  the  rejection  by  the  latter  of  all  the 
anti-Grant  delegates  chosen  by  congressional  districts  and  the  substi- 
tution of  Grant  delegates  in  their  stead,  combined  to  produce  an 
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unwonted  state  of  excited  feeling  in  the  party  in  the  Northern  States, 
where  alone  any  responsibility  rested,  and  added  much  to  the  influ- 
ences which  had  been  working  latterly  to  shake  the  delegates  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  loose  from  their  instructions.  The  state  of 
local  feeling  at  Chicago  was  by  the  same  means  so  embittered,  that 
when  the  national  convention  assembled  there  the  Third-Term  dele- 
gates found  a  tempest  of  angry  minds  assailing  them  on  every  corner, 
and  loud  proclamations  sounded  in  their  ears  that  if  this  outrage  were 
consummated  and  General  Grant  nominated,  Illinois  would  vote  for 
Democratic  electors  in  November  by  a  round  majority. 

While  the  election  of  delegates  was  going  on,  a  movement  of 
another  sort  was  in  progress.  Many  voters,  probably  more  than 
enough  to  decide  a  national  election,  whose  attachments  were  with  the 
Republican  party,  had  come  to  believe  that  the  party  had  wholly  lost 
the  power  of  doing  good,  and  that  it  would  never  be  of  any  further 
service  to  mankind  until  sent  into  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  after  a 
thrashing  at  the  polls.  Since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  and  the  abol- 
ishment of  Slavery,  its  acts  of  statesmanship  have  been  few  and 
meagre,  and  its  offences  against  good  government  many  and  exas- 
perating. Even  in  the  matter  of  reconstruction,  if  we  may  credit 
that  remarkable  book  the  "  Fool's  Errand,"  it  has  groped  and  stum- 
bled, to  the  detriment  of  the  blacks  whom  it  sought  to  befriend  and 
the  demoralization  of  the  whites  whom  it  hoped  to  convert.  The 
treaty  of  Washington,  as  regards  the  Alabama  claims,  has  been  turned 
into  a  warning  rather  than  an  example  by  the  unseemly  wrangle  over 
the  net  proceeds ;  and  Republican  statesmanship  has  been  incapable 
up  to  this  time  of  either  paying  the  money  to  the  rightful  claimants, 
or  handing  it  back  to  Great  Britain,  or  turning  it  over  to  the  courts 
to  be  distributed  according  to  law,  or  even  pocketing  it.  Resumption 
of  specie  payments  was,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  brought 
about  by  natural  causes,  rather  than  by  legislative  or  administrative 
acts  ;  to  offset  which  we  have  the  Silver  Bill,  containing  the  germ  of 
enough  mischief  to  unsettle  resumption  and  constituting  a  standing 
menace  to  all  business  interests.  The  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
bears  the  nearest  likeness  to  statesmanship  of  anything  in  our  public 
annals  since  the  disbandment  of  the  armies  ;  but  this  was  clearly  the 
result  of  overflowing  resources  which  could  not  be  otherwise  disposed 
of.  Our  tariff  legislation  is  probably  the  most  awkward  and  unjust 
that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  arid  is  only  prevented  from  being 
ruinous  by  the  abundance  of  the  national  wealth.     The  civil  service 
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is  organized  upon  strict  principles  of  privateering,  and  every  effort 
to  reform  this  branch  of  government  has  been  voted  down  with  jeers 
by  the  RepubHcans  in  Congress.  Nevertheless,  the  fear  that  the 
Democratic  party  would  do  worse  has  kept  the  voters  pretty  well 
together.  If  the  party  could  have  been  spared  the  two  administra- 
tions of  General  Grant,  or  even  the  second  one,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly have  kept  the  power  which  it  had  abundantly  earned.  But  it 
was  ordained  otherwise.  In  1874  the  lower  House  of  Congress  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  and  in  1876  the  country  gave  a 
majority  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes  to  the  same  party.  It  is  not 
doubtful  that  this  quarter  of  a  million  votes  came  from  Independent 
Republicans,  since  there  was  no  other  source  from  which  they  could 
have  come.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  these  Independents  belonged  to 
the  educated  classes,  since  it  is  only  in  the  higher  regions  that  inde- 
pendence in  political  action  thrives. 

The  Independents  look  upon  the  Republican  party  as  composed  in 
the  main  of  untrustworthy  leaders  and  honest  masses,  and  upon  the 
Democratic  party  as  composed  in  the  main  of  honest  leaders  and 
untrustworthy  masses.  As  regards  principles  and  policies,  they  per- 
ceive no  difference  between  the  two  except  upon  questions  of  finance, 
where  the  Republican  party  is  decidedly  the  safer.  As  regards  the 
condition  of  the  South,  the  Independents  hold  that,  whether  the  work 
of  reconstruction  has  been  well  done  or  ill  done,  the  Republican  party, 
which  was  all-powerful  at  the  time,  is  responsible  for  it,  and  that  it  is 
now  too  late  to  do  it  over  again.  They  have  no  fear  of  the  solid 
South.  Appeals  addressed  to  them  on  that  score  are  vain,  for  they 
remember  that  the  Republican  leaders  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
make  it  solid,  and  have  likewise  instructed  it  in  the  use  of  Returning 
Boards,  and  that  even  now  nothing  disturbs  them  so  much  as  any 
sign  or  symptom  that  the  South  is  becoming  less  solid.  In  the  matter 
of  the  civil  service,  they  believe  that  neither  party  has  any  present 
intention  to  effect  any  wholesome  reform,  and  that  the  Democratic 
maxim,  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Republicans,  with  many  modern  improvements  of  their  own.  They 
believe  that  this  maxim  and  the  prevailing  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
practice  is  a  menace  to  the  integrity  and  permanence  of  our  institu- 
tions, building  up  from  year  to  year  a  governing  class  in  a  country 
whose  theory  of  existence  and  raison  d'etre  is  that  there  are  and  can  be 
no  classes  in  the  political  sense.  If  America  has  any  distinctive  and 
peculiar  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  is  that  every  man 
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counts,  or  may  count  if  he  chooses,  for  one  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
common  weal.  Any  process  which  provides,  upon  system  and  design, 
that  one  man  shall  count  for  two  and  another  man  for  nothing,  is  a 
slow  but  sure  poison  to  the  body  politic.  This  is  what  the  civil  ser- 
vice as  now  constituted  aims  at,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  accomplishes. 
Its  perfected  result  is  "  the  machine." 

In  the  attempt  to  renominate  General  Grant  the  Independents  saw 
a  concerted  movement  to  fortify,  strengthen,  and  perpetuate  "  the  ma- 
chine ;"  and  they  resolved  to  defeat  it,  even  at  the  hazard  of  bringing 
the  Democrats  into  power.  Consultations  were  had  at  Washington, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere,  with  the  purpose  of  putting  a  third  ticket 
in  the  field  in  the  event  of  General  Grant's  nomination  at  Chicago. 
The  St.  Louis  Convention  was  called  without  the  previous  knowledge 
or  consent  of  Independents  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  some- 
what to  their  chagrin ;  but  having  been  called  in  good  faith,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  make  it  the  niicleus  of  the  intended  revolt.  Steps 
were  there  taken  to  bring  together  a  committee  of  one  hundred  prom- 
inent Republicans,  soon  after  the  Chicago  convention,  to  take  such 
action  as  they  might  deem  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  re-election 
of  General  Grant,  The  list  of  one  hundred  names  was  prepared,  with 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  persons  upon  it,  and  was  in  readiness  to  be 
promulgated  at  Chicago,  if  circumstances  had  made  such  action  neces- 
sary. To  the  relief  of  all  concerned,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  call  this  committee  together.  , 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  would  not  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  Independents,  but  it  would  have  led  to  no  third  ticket  or  organized 
opposition  on  their  part.  It  might  have  been  otherwise  in  1876,  but 
it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  now  an  ally,  combatting  a  more  pow- 
erful and  dangerous  antagonist.  It  was  alleged  at  Chicago,  and  is 
still  believed  by  his  opponents,  that  his  backing  was  largely  composed 
of  railroad  corporations  and  the  influence  they  know  how  to  use 
among  politicians.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  this  influence,  if  it 
existed,  made  but  a  small  part  of  his  showing  in  the  convention  ; 
that  the  ties  formed  in  his 'interest  in  1876,  when  he  failed  of  the 
nomination  by  a  narrow  vote,  constituted  the  warp  of  his  strength 
this  year,  and  that  the  woof  consisted  of  the  determined  opposition  to 
a  third  term  which  pervaded  the  Republican  party  throughout  the 
North.  Why  did  this  opposition  centre  upon  Mr.  Blaine  rather  than 
upon  Secretary  Sherman,  whose  announcement  that  he  would  enter 
the  lists  against  General  Grant  was  the  first  signal  of  resistance  to 
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"  the  machine  "  ?  If  Mr.  Sherman  had  not  planted  his  standard  as  and 
when  he  did,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Blaine's  would  have  been 
erected  at  all.  Why  did  the  Senator  from  Maine  reap  the  fruits  to 
which  the  Secretary's  political  boldness,  as  well  as  his  great  financial 
success,  fairly  entitled  him  .-•  One  reason  is  that  Mr.  Sherman  be- 
longed to  the  Hayes  administration,  which  is  detested  by  the  "work- 
ers "  in  politics  ;  another  is  that  Mr.  Sherman  has  a  cold  exterior 
and  is  not  a  good  hand-shaker;  another  is  that  in  the  mysterious 
ordering  of  Providence,  especially  as  regards  nominations  for  the 
Presidency,  it  is  decreed  that  virtue  shall  be  its  own  reward. 

When  the  convention  assembled,  the  most  impressive  fact  to  ob- 
servers on  the  ground  was  the  sharpness  and  inflexibleness  of  the  line 
which  separated  the  supporters  of  General  Grant  from  the  supporters 
of  everybody  else.  This  was  the  line  which  divided  Third  Term  from 
anti-Third  Term.  The  latter  numbered  four  sevenths  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  so  great  was  their  repugnance  to  the  Third-Term  idea,  or  to 
its  personal  representative,  or  to  both,  and  so  convinced  were  they 
that  the  party  would  be  not  merely  defeated,  but  ruined,  if  that  idea 
should  prevail,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  General  Grant 
to  have  obtained  the  nomination,  however  long  the  sessions  might 
have  been  protracted,  and  under  any  circumstances  where  each  dele- 
gate should  be  allowed  to  vote  according  to  his  own  judgment.  His 
supporters  "point  with  pride"  to  the  steadiness  of  their  column, 
which,  commencing  with  304  votes,  ended  with  306,  and  during  thirty- 
six  ballotings  varied  scarcely  a  dozen  from  these  figures.  The  stead- 
iness of  the  other  column  seems  much  more  remarkable  when  we 
reflect  that  it  was  divided  among  five  candidates  and  marshalled  under 
many  leaders,  moving  often  at  cross  purposes  to  each  other.  Of  the 
votes  in  the  conventipn  from  Democratic  States  General  Grant  re- 
ceived two  thirds;  of  those  from  the  doubtful  States,  one  third;  of 
those  from  the  Republican  States,  only  one  fourth.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  Republican  party,  as  a  whole,  is  stronger  than 
"the  machine,"  —  a  fact  which  stood  much  in  need  of  proof,  since  it 
was  doubted  by  a  great  number  of  its  thdughtful  adherents. 

After  the  delegates  had  balloted  a  day  and  a  half  without  any  sen- 
sible change  from  the  first  showing,  they  began  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
manifestations  of  excitement  throughout  the  country.  They  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  tension  of  public  feel- 
ing. Mr.  Garfield  had  been  personally  a  favorite  among  his  fellow- 
delegates  from  the  beginning,  and  he  had  grown  in  favor  by  the  no- 
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bility  of  his  bearing,  the  healthiness  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  candor 
of  his  acts.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Sherman  forces  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  he,  or  anybody 
with  his  consent,  did  anything  opposed  to  the  interests  of  his  chief, 
or  in  betrayal  of  the  same.  After  the  anti-Grant  delegates  became 
convinced  that  none  of  their  candidates  could  be  nominated,  —  as  they 
did  at  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday,  June  8,  —  there  was  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  lay  plans  or  make  combinations.  The  convention, 
or  this  wing  of  it,  became  as  unmanageable  as  the  cannon  which  broke 
loose  on  shipboard  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Ninety-Three."  Mr.  Garfield 
had  been  much  talked  of  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  convention,  and 
apparently  dropped  as  being  an  Ohio  man,  and  therefore  disqualified 
by  his  nearness  to  the  detested  administration  of  Hayes.  His  nomi- 
nation came  at  last  without  plan,  without  preconcert,  and  without  the 
privity  of  the  candidate  himself. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  Republican  nominee  it  can  fairly  be  said  that 
nobody  better  represents  American  institutions  and  the  American 
idea  of  self-government  than  General  Garfield.  The  poor  boy  grub- 
bing an  education  for  himself,  —  let  us  bestow  our  pity  upon  anybody 
who  can  sneer  at  this  picture  !  —  the  college  instructor,  the  brave  sol- 
dier in  the  volunteer  army,  the  successful  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  devoid  of  ambition,  but  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  trickery  and  deceit  in  his  political  action,  a  student  now 
and  always,  as  arduous  in  his  endeavors  to  acquire  knowledge  as  when 
he  first  opened  the  spelling-book,  —  such  is  the  man  chosen,  by  acci- 
dent perhaps,  but  well  chosen,  to  receive  the  votes  of  a  great  party 
for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  American  people.  It  is  said 
that  General  Garfield  is  lacking  in  firmness.  The  appearance  of  wa- 
vering which  has  attached  to  him  has  proceeded  from  an  instinct 
which  prompts  him  to  deal  fairly  by  the  opposite  party,  —  an  unpar- 
donable weakness  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  at  times  General  Garfield  has  been  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency 
in  allowing  himself  to  be  driven  back  by  mob  pressure  when  he  has 
made  concessions  to  the  Democrats  in  Congress  which  every  consid- 
eration of  sound  logic  approved  and  enforced.  General  Garfield  is 
not  a  politician  in  the  sense  that  most  members  of  Congress  are, 
but  it  is  suspected  that  he  has  a  proneness  for  falling  into  the  hands 
of  politicians  of  the  scurvy  sort,  as  when  he  was  made  the  tool  of 
"  Dick "  Parsons  in  the  De  Golyer  case.  The  De  Golyer  affair  is  a 
small  matter  in  itself,  and  is  not  likely  to  affect  many  votes  unless  it 
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shall  be  taken  to  represent  an  habitual  tendency  to  subordinate  his  own 
judgment  to  the  solicitations  and  wiles  of  tricksters.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  De  Golyer  paving  contract  or  the  Credit  Mobilier  case, 
nothing  will  shake  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that 
General  Garfield  is,  in  money  matters,  worthy  of  their  fullest  trust. 
If  his  political  opponents,  who  have  sat  with  him  in  Congress  sixteen 
years,  more  or  less,  could  be  taken  aside  one  by  one  and  asked  pri- 
vately whether  they  esteem  him  worthy  of  such  trust,  they  would  all 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  unbal- 
anced by  the  charge  against  him  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  case,  —  a 
charge  preferred  more  than  five  years  after  the  event  to  which  it 
related  took  place.  Mr.  H.  S.  McComb,  who  brought  suit  against 
Oakes  Ames  for  the  value  of  certain  shares  of  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
believed  —  and  believes  to  this  day,  so  far  as  the  pubhc  are  advised  — 
that  Ames  appropriated  the  shares  to  his  own  use.  Ames  alleged  that 
he  had  distributed  them  among  certain  members  of  Congress,  but  it 
was  not  shown  that  he  had  ever  delivered  them.  In  fact,  the  contrary 
was  shown  in  some  instances  ;  for  when  Judge  Kelley  made  a  public 
demand  for  his  alleged  shares,  with  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  turning 
them  and  all  accrued  dividends  over  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  they  were  not  forthcoming.  What  gave  point  to  the  charge 
against  these  Congressmen  was,  that  all  of  the  accused  were  slow  in 
denying  the  charge,  and  that  some  of  them  eventually  made  their  de- 
nials broader  than  the  facts  would  warrant.  Whether  General  Gar- 
field was  among  the  latter  class  or  not  is  a  question  now  in  dispute, 
and  is  the  only  question  under  this  head  worth  any  attention.  It  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  know  whether  General  Garfield  is  pre- 
paring to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  baffled  and  defeated 
engineers  of  the  Third  Term  and  "  the  machine."  If  anybody 
supposes  that  the  November  election  is  to  be  won  by  chicanery  and 
wire-pulling,  the  wire-pullers  themselves  know  better.  Their  arts  are 
useful  solely  to  pack  conventions  and  secure  nominations.  The  work 
of  electing  a  President  appeals  to  a  different  set  of  qualities,  the  fore- 
most of  which  are  those  which  inspire  public  confidence  in  the  nomi- 
nees and  the  persons  upon  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the  campaign 
are  devolved.  General  Garfield  is  already  sufficiently  handicapped  by 
his  associate,  the  candidate  for  Vice-President,  whose  nomination  is 
in  conflict  with  the  civil-service  section  of  the  platform,  and  in  conflict, 
let  it  be  added,  with  the  whole  tenor  of  General  Garfield's  public  life 
as  regards  this  question.     The  Vice-Presidency  being  an  unimportant 
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office  (except  in  case  of  the  President's  death),  and  one  which  com- 
monly makes  a  famous  man  obscure  and  an  obscure  man  more  obscure, 
no  serious  defection  is  likely  to  manifest  itself  on  that  account ;  but 
the  ticket  will  not  bear  any  more  such  weight.  The  men  who  object 
to  Arthur  and  Cameron  and  their  kind  are  indifferent  to  office  and  to 
the  considerations  which  commonly  move  politicians.  They  look  upon 
the  party  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  itself.  They  be- 
lieve, for  the  most  part,  and  are  glad  to  believe,  that  no  great  harm 
would  come  to  the  country  from  the  election  of  General  Hancock. 
They  know  that  the  civil  service  plank  in  the  Republican  platform 
was  accepted  by  the  convention  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but 
they  know  also  that  General  Garfield  was  one  of  the  few  who  assisted 
in  securing  its  adoption,  and  is  one  whose  public  career  has  been  gen- 
erally consistent  with  it.  But  they  would  see  the  Democratic  party 
come  into  power  without  a  pang  or  a  scruple,  if  they  suspected  that 
the  civil  service  resolution  was  to  be  made  light  of  or  put  away  as 
useless  lumber  after  the  election. 

The  Cincinnati  convention  awakened  only  a  languid  interest  in  the 
country  during  its  sessions  ;  but,  like  that  of  Chicago,  it  proved  that 
Vast  plans,  deep  schemes,  and  carefully  prepared  "  booms "  are  of 
little  avail  in  securing  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Tilden 
could  not  have  obtained  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Democratic  delegates 
even  if  he  had  desired  the  nomination.  Four  years  ago  he  repre- 
sented Reform,  and  in  that  character  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  the  Presidential  election.  This  year  he  represented  Fraud  in 
the  count  of  the  electoral  vote  of  1876.  By  virtue  of  this  injustice, 
as  his  supporters  understood  it,  and  not  by  the  use  of  money,  he  ob- 
tained the  leading  position  in  the  Democratic  canvass  ;  but  physical 
infirmities  made  him  unavailable.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  abandoned  the  fraud  issue  by  rejecting  Mr.  Tilden.  They 
are  as  much  entitled  to  use  it  now  as  ever  :  if  Mr.  Tilden  suffered 
the  loss  of  the  Presidency  by  it,  so  did  they  ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
responsible  for  the  cipher  dispatches.  Of  the  paraphernalia  of  1876 
these  are  the  only  part  they  have  abandoned.  Perhaps  nothing  else 
could  be  so  easily  spared.  Mr.  Thurman  and  Mr.  Hendricks  were  so 
much  distrusted  by  New  York,  on  account  of  their  equivocal  course 
on  the  currency  question,  that  there  was  at  no  time  the  smallest 
chance  that  either  would  be  nominated.  Mr.  Bayard  was  the  man  of 
all  others  most  likely  to  have  carried  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  in  the  election,  despite  the   Dover  speech  or  anything 
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else  in  his  ante-war  record.  He,  of  all  others,  had  the  best  staying 
qualities  for  a  long  and  closely  contested  race.  His  position,  as  re- 
gards the  currency  and  the  public  credit  is  no  better  than  General 
Garfield's,  but  it  is  as  good  as  the  best ;  and  the  tenacity  and  fearless- 
ness which  he  has  displayed  on  all  occasions  in  combatting  the  ex- 
tremists of  his  own  party,  on  this  and  all  other  questions  involving 
the  integrity  of  the  country  and  its  institutions,  would  have  lasted 
better  than  military  renown  in  the  coming  struggle. 

But  the  Democratic  party  were  determined  this  time  to  take  a 
candidate  against  whom  nothing  could  be  said  on  the  score  of  loyalty 
to  the  Union.  General  Hancock  is  a  brilliant  soldier,  a  true  patriot, 
and  a  polished  gentleman.  He  is  all  that  he  has  ever  held  himself 
out  to  be;  he  is  no  humbug;  he  has  never  given  himself  out  for  a 
statesman,  and  if  the  country  takes  him  for  one  and  finds  itself  dis- 
appointed, the  fault  will  not  be  his.  The  country  took  General  Grant 
in  that  way.  It  is  said  that  the  nomination  of  General  Hancock 
unites  the  two  discordant  factions  of  the  Democracy  in  New  York, 
and  therefore  ensures  the  vote  of  the  State  to  that  party.  But  the 
party  would  have  been  united  on  any  candidate,  even  Mr.  Tilden, 
long  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  New  York  is  a  doubtful  State 
at  the  best.  The  vote  of  either  party  is  susceptible  of  large  accession 
or  diminution,  independently  of  faction  fights,  according  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  is  convinced,  or  otherwise,  of  the  fitness  of  the 
candidate  for  the  office  he  aspires  to  fill.  General  Garfield  has  given 
better  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  tasks  of  civil  administration  than 
General  Hancock.  For  this  reason  General  Garfield  has  the  better 
prospect  of  carrying  New  York.  Military  exploits  connected  with 
the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  were  never  greatly  in  demand  for 
the  purpose  of  rallying  Democrats  to  the  polls,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  has  added  anything  to  their 
potency. 

Horace  White. 
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IV /TY  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  a  certain  import- 
-*-'-'-  ant  practical  sanction  for  moral  conduct,  the  dicta  of  which  are 
easily  ascertained,  are  not  remote  in  time  or  space,  are  not  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  may  be  accepted  with  equal  readiness  "  by  saint, 
by  savage,  or  by  sage."  The  subject  of  National  Ethics,  rightly  con- 
sidered, embraces  a  very  large  share  of  practical  morality.  I  admit 
that  a  system  of  morals  which  extends  only  to,  and  does  not  cross, 
the  national  boundary  lines,  has  some  very  decided  limitations ;  but 
definite  limitations,  it  will  be  admitted  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to 
aid  clearness  of  comprehension.  We  are  saved,  moreover,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  an  essentially  practical  subject,  from  any  theological 
entanglements,  and  are  equally  saved  from  the  necessity  of  digging 
out  the  profound  and  possibly  decayed  postulates  of  an  all-embracing 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  while  not  burdened  with  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  to  show  in  what  way  our  limited  theme  fits  into  and 
is  consistent  with  these  broader  ones,  we  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that,  if  properly  wrought  out,  it  cannot  fail  to  join  with 
them  and  to  be  consistent,  therefore,  with  the  purest  theology  and 
the  wisest  philosophy.  Intrinsically,  moreover,  the  subject  is  not  a 
narrow  one  ;  its  scope  is  certainly  broader  than  the  horizon  of  most 
persons'  lives.  Let  it  be  granted  that  national  ethics  cannot  be  made 
to  embrace  all  moral  actions  ;  nevertheless,  what  it  does  include  are 
looked  at  from  an  elevated  point  of  view  and  in  the  light  of  far- 
reaching  effects. 

We  have  a  right  to  assume  as  a  probable  hypothesis  that  primarily 
all  morality  was  national  in  its  ultimate  sanctions,  —  allowing  the  word 
"morality"  to  embrace  many  kinds  of  actions  now  wholly  un-moral  if 
not  positively  immoral,  and  forcing  the  word  "national"  to  include  very 
rude  forms  of  human  association.  In  using  the  word  primarily,  more- 
over, I  do  not  presume  to  consider  what  may  have  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  nor  do  I  include  within  its  scope  the 
infinitesimal  morality  of  such  utterly  unorganized  and  beastly  tribes 
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as  the  Andaman  islanders,  some  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India,  or  the 
native  Australians.  I  purposely  confine  the  reference  to  what  we  may 
find  in  the  rudest  relationships  of  the  human  race  which  can,  with  any 
possible  consistency,  be  dignified  with  the  term  national. 

All  writers  on  pre-historic  times  —  Tylor,  Lubbock,  McLennan,  and 
others  —  appear  to  me  to  point  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Bag- 
ehot  in  his  "  Physics  and  Politics ; "  namely,  that  the  first  necessity  of 
national  existence  is  obedience  to  law,  that  is,  some  law,  —  it  matters 
very  little  what  the  law  may  be,  or  whether  we  should  consider  it 
good  or  bad.  Observations  of  existing  savage  tribes  fail  to  break  the 
force  of  this  conclusion,  and  in  fact  furnish  the  strongest  proofs  of  its 
correctness.  Colonel  Long,  for  instance,  tells  us  that  at  his  first  re- 
ception by  the  King  of  Uganda,  over  thirty  unresisting  wretches  were 
strangled  simultaneously  in  honor  of  his  coming;  and  afterwards, 
whenever  he  met  the  king,  some  poor  fellow  was  sent  into  the  world 
of  shades.  We  do  not  require  the  detailed  accounts  of  travellers  to 
convince  us  of  the  inhuman  and  revolting  character  of  the  practices 
which  must  everywhere  obtain  among  a  people  whose  royal  cere- 
monies require  such  rites.  We  marvel  at  the  astonishing  forbearance 
of  these  slavish  savages  in  submitting  to  the  will  of  so  despicable  a 
king  ;  but  a  little  reflection  soon  convinces  us  that  in  this  submission 
is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  their  salvation  and  strength  as  a  nation. 
They  have  learned  obedience  to  law.  Their  law  is  indeed  the  caprice 
of  a  brute,  but  their  loyalty  to  their  king  is  the  sole  uniting  bond  of 
the  nation  ;  this  it  is  which  to-day  holds  them  in  the  front  rank  of 
existing  savage  races,  and  which  ensures  to  them,  perhaps,  hereafter 
a  dominant  influence  over  a  large  part  of  Central  Africa.  Neither 
profound  research  nor  very  acute  discernment  is  required  to  discover 
that  the  rude  virtues,  if  virtues  they  may  be  called,  of  these  savages, 
their  slight  care  for  wives  and  children  and  their  forbearance  with 
one  another,  have  been  learned  also  of  the  same  necessity  which 
taught  them  to  submit  to  their  tyrant, —  the  necessity  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  alike  in  the  struggle  against  the  hostile  forces  of  Nature 
and  against  the  depredations  of  surrounding  tribes.  l"or  the  present, 
therefore,  submission  to  the  sensual  pig  who  rends  the  bowels  and 
tears  the  throats  of  his  slaves  is  the  patriotic  necessity  as  well  as  the 
moral  duty  of  the  native  ot  Uganda. 

I  question  whether,  among  very  rude  tribal  forms  of  human  associa- 
tion, any  other  morality  is  possible  than  that  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  of  life,  —  the  preservation  of  tribal  life 
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implying  of  course  the  various  relationships  necessary  thereto  and  the 
crude  moralities  originating  in  such  relationships.  Nor  need  the 
obvious  inferences  from  the  last  paragraph  be  varied,  except  in  form 
of  statement,  whether  we  accept  the  prevalent  theory  of  human  de- 
velopment, or  the  hypothesis  of  special  creation,  or  even  the  fancy  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  seems  to  be  fond,  —  that  present  savage 
tribes  are  degraded  remnants  of  pre-existing  nations.  Upon  any  one 
of  these  suppositions,  early  morality,  whether  connected  with  immature 
or  degraded  social  states,  is  only  a  rude  national  morality,  —  that  is,  a 
morality  which  arises  from  or  depends  upon  the  necessity  for  national 
or  tribal  existence  ;  and  it  continues  to  be  only  national  morality  for  a 
long  time  during  progress  upward  toward  civilization. 

For  a  very  long  time,  long  after  the  twilight  of  the  unhistoric  period 
has  been  replaced  by  the  light  of  history,  the  problem  of  national 
safety  dominates  the  moral  code.  Early  heroes  are  mostly  battle 
heroes.  Past  written  history,  we  have  recently  been  informed,  is  un- 
philosophical  because  filled  with  the  doings  of  a  few  royal  personages, 
the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  being  almost  ignored.  Un- 
philosophical  this  may  be,  but  very  natural  nevertheless,  for  the  essen- 
tial factor  of  a  nation's  life  has  too  often  been,  not  progress  made  in 
the  arts  of  civilization,  but  ability  to  offset  the  possibility  of  extinc- 
tion from  the  rapacity  or  bloodthirstiness  of  surrounding  tribes  ;  and 
the  record  of  this  ability  is  best  displayed  in  the  personal  histories  of 
its  war  leaders.  All  the  early  gods,  moreover,  were  local  or  national 
gods,  watching  over  the  welfare.of  particular  nations,  tribes,  cities,  and 
villages  ;  and  the  highest  moral  conceptions  and  duties  of  their  wor- 
shippers centred  about  the  necessity  of  the  preservation  of  national 
life. 

Gradually,  however,  and  in  proportion  as  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
manency was  assured  to  the  community,  so  that  struggle  for  mere  life 
was  at  an  end,  national  ethics  was  separated  from  that  governing  the 
individual  in  social  and  family  relations ;  or,  more  properly,  as  the  latter 
was  more  clearly  evolved  it  became  possible  to  distinguish  between 
it  and  that  more  purely  national.  But  patriotic  devotion,  born  of 
thousands  of  years  of  struggle,  and  the  morality  associated  with  it, 
continued  to  be  powerful  elements  in  the  life  of  every  person,  although 
of  necessity  manifested  in  new  and  very  different  forms. 

One  of  the  best  historic  illustrations  of  a  national  morality,  gathered 
about  some  other  idea  than  that  of  defence,  is  furnished  by  Spain  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.     The  military  spirit  being  extremely  powerful 
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although  the  nation  had  no  enemies  to  be  greatly  feared,  the  idea  of 
national  glory  shining  in  extended  conquest  took  possession  of  the 
people.  But  this  idea  was  itself  subject  to  or  closely  allied  with  an- 
other, namely,  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  ideal  of 
the  Spaniard  was  a  world  made  Catholic  by  Spanish  power.  The 
Spaniard  may  have  been  cruel,  rapacious,  bloodthirsty,  perfidious, 
but  he  was  always  patriotically  pious.  The  Inquisition  flourished 
under  Spanish  influence  as  nowhere  else,  because  nowhere  else,  was  it 
so  completely  ip  harmony  with  the  national  idea. 

An  illustration  equally  excellent  but  markedly  different,  and  wholly 
severed  from  religious  faith,  is  given  by  Germany.  The  recent  estab- 
lishment of  the  long-cherished  idea  of  German  unity  seems  to  have 
aroused  a  spirit  of  national  devotion  of  marvellous  vigor.  With 
many  Germans  to-day,  everything  else  is  secondary  to  the  claims  of 
German  unity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  learned 
professors  and  tutors  and  students  stepped  into  the  ranks,  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  hectoring  of  stripling  officers  and  the 
discipline  of  conceited  martinets,  with  a  patriotism  and  heroism  un- 
surpassed, and  with  a  seeming  contempt  for  the  cherished  purposes 
of  a  lifetime  that  filled  observers  with  amazement.  It  was  this  devo- 
tion alone  that  made  possible  the  siege  and  capture  of  Paris.  It 
was  a  very  thin -line  of  men  indeed  that  surrounded  that  great  city's 
defences,  and  easy  work  would  it  have  been  for  the  French  army  to 
break  through  the  one  regiment  which  alone  sometimes  commanded 
the  road  of  escape,  —  easy  but  for  the  one  fact,  as  well  known  to  the 
French  as  to  the  German  commanders,  that  it  takes  time  to  anni- 
hilate even  one  regiment;  that  complete  annihilation  alone  would 
open  the  way;  and  that  long  before  this  could  be  accomplished  rein- 
forcements would  again  block  the  pathway.  And  the  men  who  would 
thus  resist  until  shot  down  on  the  spot  where  they  had  stood  were  not 
religious  men,  but  agnostics,  materialists,  positivists,  pantheists,  pes- 
simists, —  Heaven  knows  what  they  were  !  but  Von  Moltke  knew 
that  with  them  the  idea  of  German  unity,  faith  in  its  need  and  future 
influence,  was  more  than  philosophy,  or  science,  or  fame,  or  love 
of  life. 

A  sentiment,  whatever  its  origin,  which  is  at  times  so  powerful  that 
it  is  able  to  control  every  act  of  every  man  within  a  country's  limits, 
must  be  respected  as  a  real,  an  almost  unequalled,  force  in  the  problem 
of  right  living;  and,  granting  the  rightfulness  of  the  sentiment,  as 
every  one  must,  the  form  which  it  may  take  and  the  morality  it  may 
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sanction  are  matters  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  moralist  or 
philanthropist. 

I  am  aware  that  the  statements  contained  in  several  of  the  above 
paragraphs  are  incomplete  as  they  stand,  and  would  require,  for  ex- 
actness, some  modifications  and  very  many  additional  illustrations ; 
but  even  a  superficial  treatment  seemed  better  than  none  in  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  men  of  all  countries  and  in 
all  ages  has  been  controlled  in  large  measure  by  national  or  patri- 
otic sentiment,  to  the  exclusion  at  times,  or  at  least  the  temporary 
eclipse,  of  all  other  feelings  ;  that  this  sentiment  is  affected  in  char- 
acter and  in  practical  results  by  race,  by  religion,  by  peculiarities  of 
territory  or  environment,  by  the  condition  of  material  civilization, 
by  theories  of  government,  by  accidental  relationships  to  other  na- 
tions, etc.,  although  independent  of  any  one  or  any  group  of  these 
conditions  ;  that  the  sentiment  in  its  earlier  forms  was  absolutely 
essential  to  national  existence  and  may  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  this 
necessity  ;  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  national  life  in  very  many  parts 
of  the  world  ;  that  it  continues  to  exist  with  undiminished  energy  where 
national  life  is  reasonably  assured,  and  in  these  last  instances  may 
become  an  effective  force  in  the  development  of  civilization;  that  it 
is  capable  of  direction  and  control  ;  and  that,  as  a  factor  of  moral 
conduct,  it  may  be  investigated  independently  of  any  particular  theory 
of  morals. 

Passing  now  to  our  own  country,  we  need  not  stop  to  consider  the 
amount  or  intensity  of  the  patriotic  sentiment.  Our  civil  war  proved 
that,  so  far  as  defence  of  national  life  is  concerned,  the  sentiment  is 
practically  all-sufficient.  Our  problem  is  to  determine  its  character, 
to  ascertain  in  what  way  we  can  best  utilize  it  in  time  of  peace,  and 
to  decide  with  what  conduct  it  is  consistent  and  what  it  condemns. 

In  asking  for  the  ideal  of  American  patriotism,  or  in  other  words 
the  central  principle  of  our  national  ethics,  we  are  met  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  inquiry  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ingredients  of  our  na- 
tionality appear  to  be  as  yet,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  only 
mechanically  mixed,  and  not  chemically  fused.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  ultimate  result  will  be,  but  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  certain 
elements  hitherto  considered  essential  to  good  national  ideals  are 
wanting  in  our  ideal,  and  that  certain  other  elements  are  here  found 
which  have  never  been  developed  heretofore.  We  can  have,  for  in- 
stance, no  race  sentiment,  as  in  Germany.  To  dwell  upon  this  point 
is  needless.      When  we  remember  that   France   settled    Louisiana, 
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Spain  settled  Florida  and  New  Mexico,  Holland  settled  New  York, 
Puritan  England  settled  Massachusetts,  Cavalier  England  settled 
Virginia;  that  practically  Africa  settled  South  Carolina  and  some 
other  States,  and  that  we  have  to-day  Creoles  in  New  Orleans,  Span- 
iards in  New  Mexico,  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco,  Scandinavians  in 
Wisconsin,  Germans  throughout  the  Northwest,  Dutchmen  in  Penn- 
sylvania, with  a  sprinkling  of  Welshmen,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Danes, 
Frenchmen,  Canadians,  Englishmen,  and  Jews  in  many  places,  and 
with  a  tolerably  thorough  saturation  of  Irishmen  almost  everywhere, 
—  all  considerations  of  a  distinctive  nationality  of  race  must  be  aban- 
doned. In  a  few  generations  there  may  be  evolved  from  present 
chaos  a  new  American  race,  but  the  time  for  considering  its  charac- 
teristics is  not  yet  come. 

Our  national  ethics,  again,  and  for  analogous  reasons,  is  absolutely 
divorced  from  considerations  of  religious  faith,  such  as  were  once 
dominant  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  which  still  require  considera- 
tion in  the  national  ethics  of  nearly  all  other  countries. 

Our  geographical  separation  from  all  other  great  nations  simplifies 
the  discussion  of  our  subject.  The  patriotic  sentiments,  and  corre- 
spondingly the  moral  practices,  of  each  European  nation  are  affected 
by  the  proximity  of  other  nations  having  differing  ideals  as  well 
as  conflicting  interests.  The  national  ethics  of  either  Germany  or 
France,  for  instance,  would  be  greatly  modified  should  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  countries  suddenly  become  very  much  enfeebled 
or  extinct. 

We  cannot,  again,  entertain  any  notions  connected  with  the  idea 
of  divine  right  in  government.  With  us  this  idea  is  replaced  by  the 
theory  that  government  is  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people."  In  this  last  statement  we  find  the  distinctive  element  of  our 
nationality,  the  difference  which  it  expresses  between  us  and  nearly 
all  other  nations  being  in  many  respects  fundamental.  To  the  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  its  modern  modifications  are  hinged 
all  ideas  connected  with  the  inheritance  of  kingly  power,  royal  pre- 
rogatives, the  existence  of  a  nobility,  a  state  church,  privileged  classes, 
titles,  hereditary  legislators,  priestly  magistrates,  government  monop- 
olies, etc.  The  influence  of  this  theory  (though  the  theory  itself  be 
discarded)  must  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come  by  the  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  qualifying  in  various 
ways  patriotic  sentiment  and  modifying  personal  conduct,  rendering 
expedient  many  things  which   to  us  are  impossible,  and  forbidding 
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many  Other  things  which  to  us  are  requirements  of  national  duty. 
When  a  nation  accepts  the  doctrine  that  government  is  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people,  a  revolution  becomes  necessary  in  many  of  the  mental 
methods  of  its  people.  Where,  as  in  our  own  case,  the  old  theory  ob- 
tained no  foothold,  but  the  latter  was  accepted  from  the  beginning, 
the  necessary  corollaries  from  it  become  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone 
of  our  bone  ;  and  legislation,  society,  and  ethics  will  differ  fundamen- 
tally from  their  analogues  in  the  Old  World. 

This  radical  difference  in  our  theory  of  government  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  many  persons  who  have  written  and  preached  upon 
a  subject  which  has  excited  some  attention  of  late,  and  will  excite  more 
in  days  to  come,  —  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  relation 
to  our  public  schools.  But  if  there  be  the  least  force  in  what  I  have 
tried  to  set  forth  above,  the  problem  presented  is  a  simple  one. 
(i)  We  cannot  interfere  with  liberty  of  conscience.  (2)  The  Catho- 
lic's conscience  is  troubled  by  our  public  —  or,  as  they  appear  to  him, 
our  godless -:- schools.  (3)  He  desires  to  remove  his  children  from 
them  and  to  establish  schools  of  his  own.  {4)  He  desires  therefore 
a  division  of  the  school  fund,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  nation  assist 
in  the  support  of  his  schools.  To  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  these 
propositions  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  any  reply  ;  but  assent  to  the 
fourth  is  positively  forbidden  by  the  central  principle  of  our  national 
ethics.  As  a  nation  we  cannot  support,  or  help  to  support,  any  form 
of  faith  ;  and  the  Catholic's  schools  are  professedly  intended  to  incul- 
cate the  dogmas  of  Catholic  Christianity.  I  express  no  opinion  re- 
garding the  expediency  of  public  education, —  it  may  be  opposed  on 
some  very  good  grounds  :  so  long  as  the  nation  approves  of  public 
schools  the  Catholic  may  attend  them  or  not,  as  he  pleases  ;  but  as 
to  their  management,  or  a  division  of  the  funds,  we  can  only  say  to 
him,  "  Hands  off !  UntO  our  Government  is  revolutionized,  national 
ethics  plainly  decides  that  the  duty  of  every  patriot  is  to  oppose  your 
pretensions  with  all  his  might." 

The  point  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  that  in  times  of  grave 
national  danger  nearly  all  morals  become  national  morals,  that  is,  all 
conduct  is  considered  with  reference  to  the  national  exigency,  and  is 
condemned  or  approved  according  to  its  supposed  bearing  upon  the 
country's  welfare.  In  times  of  peace  national  considerations  lose  some- 
thing of  their  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life  ;  but  much  more 
of  our  conduct  is  guided  by  them  than  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
case.     In  fact,  many  of  the  principles  of  universal  morality,  whether 
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philosophical  or  theological,  require  an  interpretation  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  and  are  indeed  impracticable  or  incomprehensible  with- 
out the  modification  necessitated  by  such  interpretation.  Many  of 
the  venerated  and  universally  received  moral  principles  of  Christianity, 
for  instance,  would  be  disastrous  if  carried  out  as  literally  stated ; 
they  must  be  interpreted  by  national  ethics  to  be  of  value  as  a 
practical  guidance.  Literally  accepted,  we  might  yet  be  led  astray  by 
them,  as  many  persons  have  been  in  former  times,  —  monks,  nuns,  her- 
mits, etc.,  —  who,  in  obedience  to  supposed  ascetic  commandments, 
forced  all  Christians  to  approve  the  most  atrociously  inhuman  and  un- 
patriotic conduct. 

But  other  precepts,  also,  require  a  national  interpretation.  I  do  not 
refer  to  those  which  direct  the  surrender  of  the  cloak  when  the  coat 
has  been  legally  taken  away,  or  the  turning  of  one  cheek  when  the 
other  has  been  smitten,  for  these  are  hyperbolical  expositions  of  vir- 
tues which  humankind  will  never  practise  too  thoroughly,  and  few 
persons  have  ever  been  injured  by  fulfilment  of  these  injunctions.  But 
I  refer  to  such  teaching  as  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,"  when  the  very  point  to  be  decided,  and  which  Christian  mor- 
ality makes  no  attempt  to  decide,  is.  What  things  are  Caesar's.''  —  a 
question  which  requires  a  very  different  answer  in  America  from  the 
one  it  receives  in  Germany  or  Russia.  Again,  the  judgment  upon  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  might  have  given  an  instructive  suggestion  to 
the  people  of  Judea  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  but  to-day,  and  in  Amer- 
ica, we  must  condemn  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man,  or,  as  a  nation, 
we  should  soon  go  to  destruction.  The  man  who  begins  work  at 
the  eleventh  hour  cannot  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  one 
who  began  early  in  the  day :  every  manufacturing  establishment  in 
the  country  would  soon  close  its  doors  if  this  rule  were  practised ;  and 
an  equally  disastrous  result  would  follow  any  attempt  to  obey  literally 
the  direction,  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor." 

Few  moral  principles  of  either  theology  or  philosophy  can  be  obeyed 
except  as  interpreted  by  national  ethics.  Utilitarianism  as  formerly 
stated  —  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number — was  construed  as 
consistent  with  human  slavery,  which  was  condemned  by  the  simple 
statement  of  our  theory  of  national  ethics;  and  I  fail  to  perceive  in 
what  way  utilitarian  or  intuitive  or  theological  morality  can  omit  the 
assistance  of  national  morality  in  dealing  with  taxation  or  commu- 
nism, the  tariff  or  the  currency,  labor  reform  or  public  education, 
etc.,  into  all  which  questions  the  moral  element  enters  and  must  be 
recognized  in  legislative  action. 
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Upon  a  single  point  (I  know  of  no  other)  —  the  subject  of  foreign 
missionary  enterprise  —  national  morality  and  theological  morality 
are  seemingly  opposed  in  their  teachings.  The  subject  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  some  degree  of  fulness  in  statement. 

Patriotism  requires  a  man's  work  to  be  done  for  his  own  country 
directly,  not  for  humanity  in  general.  An  immense  amount  of  ver- 
biage proceeds  from  poets,  stump  orators,  sentimentalists  of  all  sorts, 
on  the  subject  of  our  duty  to  humanity  or  our  mission  to  the  human 
race;  and  most  of  it  is  wretched  twaddle.  Indirectly,  of  course, 
everything  that  we  do  well  is  done  for  the  human  race,  —  that  is,  it 
may  be  supposed,  in  the  long  run,  to  benefit  the  world  as  well  as  our 
own  land  ;  but  the  long  run  is  so  very  long  and  the  service  of  any  one 
man  is  generally  so  slight  that  practically  service  done  to  the  world 
cannot  be  computed.  The  man  who  attempts  to  work  for  the  race, 
and  not  for  some  particular  portion  of  the  race,  is  as  wise  as  the 
man  who  should  sow  wheat  for  humanity  by  scattering  it  broad- 
cast wherever  he  might  go  :  neither  he  nor  humanity  would  ever  be 
benefited  by  his  labors  in  the  least  degree.  Fences  must  be  built 
somewhere  and  bounds  established,  or  a  man's  labor  goes  for  nothing. 
The  welfare  of  one's  own  country,  or  some  part  of  it,  next  to  that  of 
his  family,  demands  all  the  time  that  can  be  spared  from  obtaining 
the  necessities  of  life.  Each  man's  home  abounds  in  opportunities 
for  reform  and  consequently  for  most  effective  missionary  work. 
"  My  country  is  the  world  "  is  a  rhetorical  phrase  which  may  tickle 
the  vague  sentiment  of  a  superficial  audience,  but  means  practically 
nothing  at  all. 

Foreign  mission  work  is,  therefore,  as  a  rule  (I  admit  some  excep- 
tions), a  mistake.  All  the  work  that  can  be  given  gratuitously,  I 
repeat,  is  needed  here,  in  solving  our  own  social  problems  ;  and  the 
money  is  needed  here.  All  our  great  cities  contain  heathen  com- 
munities of  the  worst  character,  and  situated  precisely  where  they  can 
do  the  most  harm.  The  barbarian  in  Africa  cannot  possibly  do  the 
mischief  accomplished  by  the  barbarian  in  New  York,  or  St.  Louis, 
or  San  Francisco.  In  those  parts  of  the  world,  moreover,  to  which 
missionaries  mostly  go  —  India,  China,  Asia  Minor,  Persia — the  peo- 
ple already  have  all  the  religion  they  require,  the  best  possible  religion 
for  them,  because  adapted  to  their  necessities,  as  Christianity  is  to 
ours.  Errors  in  religion  appear  to  be  doing  them  exactly  the  same 
kind  and  amount  of  harm  that  our  errors  are  doing  to  us  :  they  are 
no  more  conscious  of  their  error  and  no  more  willing  to  admit  them 
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than  we  are  conscious  of  or  willing  to  admit  our  own  ;  and  they  are 
getting  rid  of  their  superstitions  by  the  same  processes  that  are  grad- 
ually eliminating  ours.  They  are  already  civilized  or  semi-civilized, 
although  their  civilization  may  not  resemble  ours  ;  and  nearly  all  their 
progress  or  change  in  civilization  is  due  directly  to  commercial  inter- 
course, not  to  missionary  effort.  Of  what  avail,  therefore,  the  attempt 
to  convert  the  Maronites,  Nestorians,  Confucians,  etc.,  for  the  most 
part  quiet,  industrious,  moral,  religious,  and  unoppressed  people,  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  the  same  expenditure  of  missionary  labor  at 
home  among  our  heathen .-'  Take  the  number  of  men  and  women 
employed  to-day  in  much  of  the  foreign  missionary  work  which  is 
accomplishing  no  appreciable  good,  and  put  them  to  work  at  poverty 
or  crime  at  home,  at  the  ten  thousand  economic  problems  pressing  for 
solution,  and  unsolved  only  because  of  the  lack  of  devoted  men  and 
women  to  undertake  them,  —  and  in  ten  years'  time  as  much  would 
be  done,  in  every  large  city  at  least,  as  at  the  missionary  station 
where  the  result  of  ten  years'  work  and  an  unknown  expenditure  of 
money  is  given  as  nine  probable  converts. 

Gravitation  acts  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Our 
efforts  to  do  good  follow  an  analogous  law.  I  learn,  for  instance,  that 
some  grievous  wrong  is  entrenched  in  Thibet  or  Turkistan,  or  Bang- 
weola,  or  Russia:  if  I  devote  my  life  to  its  overthrow,  I  shall  probably 
accomplish  nothing  whatever.  But  I  know  of  an  injustice  under 
which  my  neighbor  suffers:  I  resolve  to  right  his  wrong;  and  in  all 
probability,  with  comparatively  little  expenditure  of  time  or  labor,  I 
meet  with  complete  success.  I  can  to-day  —  any  man  can  —  bring 
any  subject,  if  of  real  importance,  before  a  legislature  or  a  judge,  or  a 
convention  or  a  church,  or  some  civic  authority,  and  have  it  investi- 
gated and  considered  by  those  who  should  know  best  what  disposi- 
tion to  make  of  it.  The  man,  therefore,  who  is  at  all  qualified  to  be 
a  missionary  can  accomplish  a  hundred  times  as  m.uch  good  at  home, 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  effort,  as  in  a  foreign  land. 

But  to  all  the  above  it  may  be  replied.  The  devout  Christian  is 
commanded  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  he  cannot  choose  between  going  abroad  and  staying  at 
home.  On  the  contrary,  I  reply,  he  must  choose  ;  for  universal  obedi- 
ence to  the  supposed  command  would  immediately  depopulate  every 
Christian  nation,  and  initiate  a  new  migration  of  nations,  which  would 
throw  civilization  into  chaos.  But  the  command  itself.  I  am  per- 
suaded, was  addressed  only  to  the  little  group  of  disciples  who  sur- 
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rounded  Jesus  ;  and  the  world  of  which  he  spoke  was  the  little  world 
of  Judea  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  the  only  world  known  to 
those  addressed,  —  a  very  different  world  from  the  one  known  to-day. 
The  missionary,  I  believe,  is  following  a  mistaken  command  to  very 
little  good.  As  a  patriot,  I  begrudge  the  wasted  labor  and  money  so 
sadly  needed  at  home.  Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  phil- 
anthropic effort  be  expended  by  the  Christian  to  better  advantage 
than  in  his  own  native  land.  According  to  the  missionary  all  praise 
for  his  heroism  and  sincerity,  I  must  remind  him  that  he  cannot  be  a 
patriot.  Every  one  now  admits  that  the  early  Christians,  who  fore- 
swore patriotism  from  motives  of  supposed  religious  obligation,  were 
mistaken.     May  not  some  modern  Christians  be  mistaken  also .'' 

Will  it  appease  any  irritation  that  may  be  excited  in  good  friends  of 
foreign  missions  who  may  happen  to  read  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
if  I  add  the  statement  of  my  sincere  belief  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  finds  so  noble  an  illustration  in  the  missionary,  is  the 
spirit  peculiarly  called  for  to-day  by  those  who  believe  that  the  per- 
petuation of  a  true  republic  here  is  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  for 
humanity  everywhere  .'*  The  gravest  dangers  are  not  always  the  most 
apparent ;  but  few  observers  can  doubt  that  the  gravest  danger  now 
threatening  us,  as  a  nation,  is  the  supplanting  of  our  cherished  theory 
of  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  by  a  new  system  ;  namely, 
government  of,  by,  and  for  a  party.  In  fact,  party  has  already 
usurped  the  throne,  and  the  dictates  of  a  spurious  party  morality  are 
loudly  proclaimed  as  the  doctrines  of  national  ethics.  Our  political 
parties  are  not  at  this  time  divided  upon  any  question  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  country.  No  subject  can  be  named 
on  which  even  the  leading  members  of  either  party  agree.  Our 
parties  are  managed  by  leaders  ambitious  of  office,  who  are  in  fact 
chiefly  office-holders,  and  who  have  drilled  employes  everywhere 
throughout  the  country,  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  up  to  the  polls 
at  each  election  voters  enough  to  keep  their  employers'  selections  in 
ofifice,  great  ingenuity  having  been  previously  exercised  in  guarding 
against  the  nomination  of  any  other  men.  Our  politics  have  largely 
degenerated  into  a  mere  business,  a  trade  of  office-seekers,  with 
scarcely  a  redeeming  feature. 

In  our  national  legislature  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  in  no  sense, 
with  few  exceptions,  legitimate  political  subjects  ;  and  votes  are  gen- 
erally given  or  withheld,  not  because  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
measures,  but  because  of  the  real  or  fancied  effect  of  the  votes  upon 
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party  fortunes.  Upon  questions  of  national  importance,  on  the  other 
hand,  —  legitimate  political  questions,  —  a  vote  can  seldom  be  obtained. 
Our  legislators  avoid  them,  partly  because  they  are  incapable  of  deal- 
ing with  them  intelligently,  and  partly  because  they  do  not  desire  to 
divide  parties  upon  them.  So  completely  are  we  under  the  dominion 
of  party  government  that  all  important  legislation  is  to  be  dreaded, 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  parties  cannot  escape  some  action.  No 
one  dares  to  prophesy  what  the  action  will  be,  and  every  one  fears 
that  any  action  taken  will  be  mischievous.  Deplorable,  indeed,  is  the 
condition  of  our  political  affairs,  when,  notwithstanding  the  array  of 
subjects  calling  for  wise  legislative  action,  every  business  man  in  the 
country  prefers  that  Congress  should  not  be  in  session. 

There  are  no  party  lines  on  great  measures,  and  there  have  been 
none  for  some  years.  Party  success-  means  office,  and  only  office  ; 
party  defeat  means  want  of  office  and  loss  of  income  and  personal 
influence :  and  this  is  the  sole  reason  of  our  hearing  so  much 
about  allegiance  to  party,  duty  to  party,  loyalty  to  party,  and  similar 
synonymous  phrases.  We  are  fabricating  a  new  morality, — a  party 
morality,  which  deceives  or  tortures  the  consciences  of  many  excel- 
lent persons.  Oh  for  a  tithe  of  the  true  missionary  spirit  among  our 
politicians  to-day!  —  the  spirit  which  cares  nothing  for  money,  nothing 
for  office,  nothing  for  power,  nothing  for  hardship,  abuse,  obloquy, 
contempt,  nothing  for  persecution,  nothing  for  the  evil  spoken  falsely 
by  all  men,  but  which  will  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  allurements  of  suc- 
cessful business,  the  comforts  of  home,  health,  life,  to  turn  one  soul 
away  from  the  idol  it  has  served  !  For  party  idolatry  is  a  more  soul- 
destroying  evil  in  our  republic,  to-day,  than  any  blind  worship  of  a 
wooden  image  in  a  heathen  land.  If  any  one  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  this  statement  is  an  exaggeration,  let  him  read  Mr.  Stickney's 
little  book  on  "  A  True  Republic,"  and  become  a  political  missionary. 

In  time  of  war  nearly  all  persons  regulate  their  conduct,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  a  regard  for  national  interests.  Every  one  then  will  admit 
that  national  ethics  is  a  very  important  part  of  general  morality ; 
and  no  one  is  then  reprobated  more  severely  than  the  heartless  con- 
tractor who  makes  use  of  his  opportunities  to  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  a  suffering  country.  But  national  ethics  should  play  as 
important  a  part  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war,  intensifying  the 
conviction  that  the  dishonest  politician,  the  frothy  demagogue,  the 
scheming  sectarian,  the  subsidy  grabber,  the  gerrymandcrer,  and  the 
unfairly  protected  manufacturer   are   as   immoral   as   the  dishonest 
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shoddy  contractor.  Indeed,  national  motives  should  be  more  prom- 
inent in  peace  than  in  war.  It  seems  ungenerous  to  question  the 
motives  of  the  soldier  marching  in  defence  of  our  own  homes  ;  and 
yet  we  know  that  he  often  marches  from  other  motives  than  love  of 
country.  The  Zouaves  who  swaggered  about  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  were  less  incited  by  patriotism 
in  many  instances  than  by  the  charms  of  a  new  uniform,  the  admiring 
stare  of  lookers-on,  the  pomp  of  parading  columns,  the  strains  of 
martial  music,  the  consciousness  that  streets  were  cleared  for  them, 
the  exceptional  privileges  accorded  them  by  civic  authorities,  the 
commendation  of  friends,  the  anticipations  of  triumphant  return  and 
the  admiration  of  neighbors,  the  fact  that  so  many  others  were  doing 
the  same  thing,  the  expectation  of  promotion  and  consequent  visions 
of  military  glory,  and  lastly  —  ignoble  but  always  strong  incentives  — 
pay,  bounty,  and  pension,  and  the  gratification  of  savage  instincts  in 
the  destruction  of  the  property  and  persons  of  enemies.  Now,  a  man 
acting  from  any  or  all  the  above  motives  would  be  in  no  way  disqual- 
ified from  being  a  good  soldier  ;  but  in  time  of  peace,  while  some  of 
the  above  motives  would  still  be  praiseworthy,  and  others  perhaps 
endurable,  others  again  would  become  intolerable  and  immoral.  A 
vivid  illustration  of  this  fact  was  given  by  a  regiment  confessedly 
recruited  from  New  York  City's  blackguards,  to  employ  a  mild  term. 
It  was  composed  of  brave  men  ;  they  fought  like  tigers  :  but  it  is  only 
truthful,  however  harsh,  to  say  that  if,  when  they  returned,  they  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  march  off  the  wharves  and  drown  themselves 
in  New  York  harbor,  their  country  would  have  received  double  benefit 
from  their  services.  Scarcely  a  man  in  the  regiment  was  of  any  ben- 
efit to  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  They  were  acknowledged 
enemies  of  peaceful  society.  Those  who  are  left  live  now  begetting 
society's  vampires  and  leeches  ;  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  died 
bravely  m  their  country's  service  loses  its  significance  when  we 
reflect  that  they  would  have  died  with  equal  bravery  in  a  bar-room 
scrimmage. 

It  is  harder  to  live  for  one's  country  than  to  become  a  popular 
patriot  by  dying  for  it ;  but  the  ethics  I  am  advocating  is  intended  for 
every-day  use  and  not  merely  for  times  of  emergency.  Whether  we 
need  a  new  philosophy  of  morals  or  not  is,  I  believe,  a  minor  consid- 
eration compared  with  the  practical  question,  Are  we  making  the  most 
of  the  moral  sanctions  already  at  hand .''  The  man  who  habitually  con- 
siders the  bearing  of  his  actions  upon  his  country's  welfare  will  not 
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come  far  short  of  living  an  upright  life.  The  nation  is  a  living  and 
growing  or  decaying  organism,  made  up  of  men  who  bear  much  the 
same  relation  to  the  whole  nation  that  the  cells  bear  to  the  living 
body ;  and  the  character  of  the  whole  is  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  single  cells.  The  best  life  of  every  man  is  required,  therefore, 
to  make  a  healthy  and  holy  land.  We  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
every  man  born  in  this  country,  or  immigrating  here,  stays  here 
because  he  sees,  or  fancies  he  sees,  some  opportunity  not  discoverable 
elsewhere,  —  a  better  chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Millions 
have  found  here  this  better  chance,  and  millions  more,  we  hope,  will 
find  it.  That  it  may  remain  unimpaired  is  the  least  that  any  man 
having  a  regard  for  those  to  come  after  him  should  hope  ;  that  it  shall 
not  be  impaired  by  him  is  the  least  he  should  resolve. 

The  battle  of  the  creeds  will  go  on  —  no  one  can  tell  to  what  end  ; 
the  warfare  of  political  parties  will  continue,  perhaps,  while  the  world 
lasts  ;  systems  of  philosophy  will  rise  and  fall :  but  while  man  liv-es, 
he  will  have  a  country,  and  the  promotion  of  that  country's  welfare 
should  be  an  honored  aim  of  life. 

Rowland  Connor. 
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I. 

TT  is  fit  that  the  English  author  of  "  Dorothy  "  should  dedicate  this 
-*-  first  edition  of  his  collected  poems '  to  the  American  author  of 
"  Dorothy  Q.,"  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  graceful  note  to  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  most  appropriately  links  together  the  two  writers 
who,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  done  most  to  cause  fresh 
blood  to  course  freely  through  the  veins  of  the  gentle  muse  of  the 
songsters  of  society.  The  traditional  forms  which  Prior  passed  to 
Praed,  and  which  he  in  turn  handed  on  to  Mr.  Locker  in  England 
and  Mr.  Saxe  in  America,  have  done  their  duty,  and  their  day  is  over. 
Among  the  living  English  writers  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  must  perforce  call  "society  verse,"  —  although  that  term  but  ill 
expresses  the  depth,  the  brilliancy,  the  lightness,  and  the  variety  of 
which  it  is  capable  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  —  Mr.  Dobson  is  easily 
first.  His  two  chief  rivals  are  Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Calverly.  The 
rest  of  the  English  vers  de  soci^ti  writers  are  frankly  second-rate ;  Mr. 
H.  S.  Leigh  is  too  cockney,  just  as  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry  is  too  trivial,  — 

1  Vignettes  in  Rhyme,  and  other  verses.     By  Austin  Dobson.     "  Majores  majora  so- 
nent."    New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     1880. 
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although  neither  of  them  ever  sank  to  the  irredeemable  vulgarity  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Freeman's  "  Ascot  Lyric." 

For  the  present  American  edition  Mr.  Dobson  has  chosen  from 
"Vignettes  in  Rhyme"  (1873)  and  from  "Proverbs  in  Porcelain" 
(1877)  such  poems  as  he  chooses  to  retain,  adding  to  these  a  selec- 
tion from  what  he  has  written  in  the  past  three  years.  The  choice  is 
admirable.  Comparing  the  American  collection  with  the  two  English 
volumes,  we  note  the  omission  of  no  favorite  or  characteristic  poem. 
It  is  the  weaker  work  which  has  been  weeded  out.  The  American 
reader,  as  is  just,  here  has  Mr.  Dobson  at  his  best.  And  how  good 
this  best  is  we  are  told  on  the  threshold  of  the  volume  by  Mr.  Sted- 
man,  who  introduces  the  poet  to  the  American  public  in  a  preface 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  —  apt  and  appreciative,  full  of  insight 
and  of  delightful  criticism,  and  written  throughout  in  the  true  poet's 
prose  of  which  Mr.  Stedman  has  the  secret. 

Although  no  book  of  Mr.  Dobson's  poems  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  America,  he  is  not  a  stranger  to  us.  His  verses,  as  they 
appear  in  English  magazines,  are  at  once  widely  copied  in  our 
newspapers.  Mr.  Aldrich  gave  the  "  Atlantic  "  a  paper  on  his  poems, 
full  of  an  airy  charm;  he  has  been  criticised  at  length  in  "Apple- 
ton's  ;  "  and  he  himself  has  contributed  more  than  once  to  "  Scrib- 
ner's."  Bret  Harte,  too,  has  derived  the  form  and  color  of  certain  of 
his  own  verses  from  poems  of  Mr.  Dobson.  To  many,  again,  he  is 
known  as  the  reviver  in  English  verse  of  the  old  French  metrical 
forms,  —  specimens  of  all  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  book  before 
us.  In  despite  of  Solomon,  Mr.  Dobson  sought  novelty  in  antiquity, 
and  with  Clement  Marot  asks,  — 

"  Rondeaux,  ballades, 
Chansons,  dixains,  propos  menus, 
Compte  moy  qu'ils  sont  devenus : 
Se  faict-il  plus  rien  de  nouveau?  " 

—  Dialogue  de  deux  Amoureux  (1544). 

To  the  "  Masque  of  Poets,"  in  the  No-Name  Series,  Mr.  Dobson 
contributed  a  lovely  rondel  (reprinted  in  the  book  before  us), — 
"  The  Wanderer,"  — 

"  Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling,  — 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore." 

which  Mr.  Howells,  with  his  usual  taste,  picked  out  as  the  one  poem 
to  quote  at  length  in  his  review  of  the  volume  in  the  "  Atlantic." 
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In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Stedman  likens  this  volume  of  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  poems  to  "  a  select  concourse  of  fine  people,"  among  whom  the 
poet  moves  at  ease.  "  Here  are  gathered,  it  is  true,  those  of  various 
periods  and  manners,  but  all  demean  themselves  with  graceful  breed- 
ing and  without  affectation,  and  are  on  good  terms  with  one  another 
and  with  their  host.  Here  are  the  old  noblesse,  the  bcmi  sabreiir, 
the  gentleman  and  gentlewoman  of  the  old  school,  and  here  the 
youths  and  maidens  of  to-day,  —  a  choice  assemblage,  with  not  a 
prig,  a  bore,  or  a  vulgarian  among  them."  Apt  and  exact  as  this 
figure  is,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Dobson's  volume  is  rather  like  a 
gallery  of  fine  pictures  by  the  best  masters,  —  old  and  new,  —  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  in  character,  some  full-lengths  and  some  kit-cats, 
with  now  and  then  a  century-old  silhouette. 

Nor  is  this  pictorial  simile  inappropriate,  for  throughout  the  volume 
Mr.  Dobson  shows  himself  a  lover  of  art.  The  touching  "  Story  of 
Rosina "  is  an  episode  from  the  life  of  Francois  Boucher ;  and  two 
references  to  Hogarth  (pp.  123  and  135)  remind  us  that  Mr.  Dobson 
has  recently  put  forth  a  little  life  of  that  great  graphic  humorist,  — 
not  a  bit  of  chance  hack-work,  like  only  too  many  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  various  concurrent  series  of  biographies  just  now 
in  fashion,  but  a  task  of  loving  labor  and  the  outcome  of  years  of 
devoted  study. 

It  is  doubtless  in  a  measure  to  this  consideration  of  bygone  art 
that  is  due  Mr.  Dobson's  extraordinary  sense  of  local  color.  He  has 
the  faculty,  in  an  altogether  unequalled  degree,  of  filling  his  work 
full  of  just  the  atmosphere  (foreign,  or  antique,  or  English)  which  it 
needs ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  shutting  out  everything  alien  to  its 
theme.  And,  as  Mr.  Stedman  tells  us,  this  regard  for  "  values  "  never 
goes  to  "the  pseudo-aesthetic  extreme,"  —  the  local  color  is  never 
lavished.  The  poem  is  informed  with  the  spirit  of  its  time,  and  not 
merely  decked  with  the  bric-d-brac  of  the  period.  "  How  purely 
Greek  is  the  image  of  Autonae !  "  says  Mr.  Stedman ;  "  and  how 
Elizabethan  the  '  Ballad  of  the  Armada !  '  How  full  of  the  empty 
frivolity  of  the  reign  of  La  Pompadour  is  the  ballade  '  On  a  Fan  !  ' 
how  Latin  the  two  Horatian  rondcaiix !  how  admirably  English  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  the  tale  of  Beau  Brocade  !  and  how  intensely 
English  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  that  cold  and  clear  cut  intaglio, 
'  A  Virtuoso ' !  " 

This  power  of  keeping  out  all  foreign  matter  is  not  acquired  with- 
out toil.     In  the  merry  "  Ballad  of  the  Armada,"  which  might  have 
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been  written  by  Sir  Gervaise  Markham  to  the  Maiden  Queen,  there 
is  no  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  EHzabcthan 
writers;  and,  in  hke  manner,  in  the  "  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade  "  there 
is  no  phrase  not  to  be  duplicated  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago :  such  is  the  poet's  own  account  of  the 
care  with  which  he  labors. 

VVe  cannot  better  take  leave  of  this  volume  of  verses  of  perfect 
workmanship,  flawless  in  rhythm  and  rhyme,  than  by  the  quotation 
of  the  fine  rondeau  with  which  the  volume  closes :  — 

When  Finis  comes,  the  Book  we  close, 
And,  somewhat  sadly,  Fancy  goes, 

With  backward  step,  from  stage  to  stage  • 

Of  that  accomplished  pilgrimage.  .  .  . 
The  thorn  lies  thicker  than  the  rose  ! 

There  is  so  much  that  no  one  knows, — 
So  much  unreached  that  none  suppose ; 

What  flaws  !  what  faults  !  —  on  every  page, 
When  Finis  comes. 

Still,  they  must  pass  !     The  swift  Tide  flows, 
Though  not  for  all  the  laurel  grows, 

Perchance  in  this  beslandered  age, 

The  worker,  mainly,  wins  his  wage  ; 
And  Time  will  sweep  both  friends  and  foes 
When  Finis  comes  ! 

II. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  us  that  the  only  history  of  American  Finance 
which  has  hitherto  existed  is  written  in  German,  and  due  to  the  labor 
of  a  foreigner.  Von  Hock's  book  is  very  reasonable  and  convenient 
in  size,  and  we  must  regret  that  Mr.  Bolles  ^  did  not  strive  to  produce 
something  of  about  the  same  degree  of  detail.  As  it  is,  his  first 
volume  covers  the  history  down  to  1789,  and  he  promises  two  more. 
Unless  he  very  much  alters  his  method,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
finish  his  work  within  those  limits.  If  the  period  from  1789  to  1861 
is  treated  with  proportionate  fulness,  it  cannot  be  put  into  one 
volume.  The  subject  of  the  book  before  us  is  the  financial  history 
of  the  Revolution,  but  the  limit  set  to  it  (1789)  is  entirely  political, 
and   is   not  drawn  from   the  nature  of  the  subject.      The  financial 

1  The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  from  1774  to  17S9,  embracing  the  Period 
of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Albert  S.  Bolles,  lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  the 
Boston  University.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1S79. 
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history  of   the   Revolution  certainly  does  not  reach  its  conclusion 
until  after  Hamilton's  funding  system  is  included. 

Mr.  Bolles  has  studied  his  subject  with  great  zeal,  and  has  brought 
together  so  much  of  the  history  as  can  ever  be  recovered.  It  appears,^ 
however,  that  there  is  httle  of  it  after  all,  and  that  the  ground  has 
been  so  thoroughly  explored  before  that  not  much  can  be  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  essential  facts.  What  we  should  like  to  know  is 
something  more  specific  and  detailed  in  regard  to  the  social  and 
industrial  circumstances  of  the  United  States,  and  the  effect  on  those 
circumstances  of  the  financial  measures  which  were  adopted.  For 
this  purpose  the  writings  of  the  Frenchmen  who  visited  this  country 
at  that  period  and  wrote  books  about  it  are  worth  more  than  anything 
else  we  have  ;  but,  at  best,  we  have  very  little.  The  Continental 
Congress  adopted  such  vicious  financial  measures,  and  carried  them 
out  with  such  bad  administration,  that  it  had  no  records  and  pre- 
served no  history.  The  historian  is  therefore  thrown  upon  outside 
sources.  These  he  finds  garrulous  when  they  should  be  succinct ; 
brief,  when  it  seems  as  if  he  would  conjure  them  to  talk;  and  he  has 
to  make  allowance  continually  for  personal  and  other  biases.  He 
collects  numerous  quotations  from  letters  and  documents  and  news- 
papers in  which  a  paragraph  is  needed  for  a  suggestion,  and  it  takes 
courage  to  do  one  of  two  things,  —  either  to  compress  the  whole  into  a 
sentence,  or  to  throw  the  whole  away ;  yet  one  of  these  two  things 
is  what  should  be  done  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  clear  and  interesting 
presentation.  We  think  Mr.  Bolles  has  had  too  much  affection  for 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected  with  great  diligence  and  labor, 
and  that  he  would  have  made  his  book  far  more  lively  and  interesting 
if  he  had  sacrificed  enough  of  his  "  authorities  "  to  reduce  the  bulk  of 
his  work.  This  does  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging  its  great 
value  as  a  complete  presentation  of  all  that  is  now  to  be  known  about 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

III. 

This  ^  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  review  of  the  opinions  of  leading 
British  psychologists  —  particularly  Reid,  Hamilton,  Bain,  and  Spen- 
cer—  concerning  the  ideas  of  Extension  and  Matter,  followed  by  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  author's  own  view.  Kant  is  barely  touched  ;  his 
successors  and  the  recent  physiological  psychologists  are  not  touched 

1  The  Perception  of  Space  and  Matter.  Sy  Rev.  Johnson  Estep  Walter.  Boston  : 
Estes  &  Lauriat.     1879.     i6mo.  pp.  iv.  and  451. 
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at  all.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  psychology  ;  that  is,  what  is  con- 
sidered are  the  circumstances  under  which  we  get  these  ideas, 
not  their  philosophical  value  or  the  reality  of  their  objects.  The 
problem  is  to  explain  the  fact  that  sensations,  which  are  unextended 
states  of  mind,  existing  nowhere  but  only  in  us,  yet  inform  us 
(whether  directly  or  indirectly)  of  place  and  extension.  The  dis- 
cussion consists  almost  entirely  of  criticism  of  the  doctrines  advanced 
by  the  writers  above  named.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  they 
are  all  unsatisfactory  because  they  start  from  the  false  assumption 
that  the  mind  is  unextended,  and  then  either  arrive  at  once  at  a  point- 
blank  contradiction  which  can  be  surmounted  only  by  an  act  of  faith, 
or  else  suppose  an  inference  for  which  no  grounds  can  be  shown. 

The  mind  cannot  act  but  where  it  is ;  and,  were  it  unextended, 
could  never  apprehend  sensations  out  of  or  in  another  place  than  the 
sensation  it  is  actually  experiencing,  and  therefore  could  never  de- 
termine this  by  relation  to  those  others,  —  as  it  does,  for  example,  in 
apprehending  the  point  of  the  table  which  is  now  touched,  as  being 
part  of  a  tangible  surface.  It  could  not  do  this  directly,  or  in  virtue 
of  the  present  feeling,  for  the  feeling  does  not  inform  us  of  anything 
else  than  itself,  and  could  only  show  us  that  the  part  is  the  whole, 
and  not  a  part ;  nor  indirectly,  by  inference,  for  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  supposing  the  reality  different  from  what  appears  or  is 
felt.  The  attempt  of  the  "  Derivatists "  to  show  that  we  get  the 
grounds  needed  for  such  an  inference  or  association  of  ideas  from  the 
combined  action  of  different  senses — the  one  informing  us  of  one 
position  of  a  sensation  and  the  other  at  the  same  time  of  another 
—  has  to  begin  by  postulating  what  it  undertakes  to  explain,  namely, 
the  idea  of  place,  and  then  can  accomplish  nothing  with  its  postulate, 
since  either  the  two  sensations  will  not  meet,  but  remain  distinct  and 
uncombined,  and  result  in  a  complex  impression  and  not  in  the  im- 
pression of  a  complex  fact ;  or  else,  if  they  do  meet,  the  effect  will 
be  a  contradiction  and  a  confusion  or  reciprocal  neutralization  of  the 
separate  ideas,  and  not  a  combination  of  them.  What  is  required  is 
a  consciousness  of  the  sensation  as  actually  apart  from  itself ;  and 
this  is  inconceivable  unless  the  mind  exists  in  the  same  way  apart 
from  itself,  or  in  several  places  at  once. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  if  Mr.  Walter's  position  is  correct,  he 
does  not  go  far  enough  ;  since,  as  Berkeley  pointed  out,  if  the  mind 
cannot  apprehend  extension  without  being  itself  extended,  by  parity 
of  reasoning  it  cannot  apprehend  color,  sound,  or  taste  without  par- 
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taking  of  these  qualities.  If  the  mind  must  be  spatial  in  order  to 
apprehend  spatial  extent,  must  it  not  also  be  red  or  blue  in  order  to 
perceive  these  colors  ?  Mr.  Walter  cites  Berkeley's  remark,  but  it 
produces  no  effect  upon  him  except  to  make  him  lose  for  once  the 
calm  and  judicial  attitude  which  he  preserves  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  book.  His  only  reply  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  and  mischievous 
assumption.  We  are  unable  to  perceive  that  it  is  more  arbitrary  than 
his  own,  or  that  it  would  do  any  more  harm.  The  only  harm  in  either 
or  both  would  be  that,  in  escaping  the  difficulty  how  to  conceive  the 
mind  apprehending  what  is  different  from  itself,  we  should  fall  into 
the  opposite  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  it  can  apprehend  what  is  not 
different,  or  how  the  object  of  knowledge  can  be  identical  with  the 
subject. 

IV. 

Little  is  known  of  the  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  which  is  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  map  of  Asia,  and  the  author  of  "  A  For- 
bidden Land  "  ^  has  not  been  able  to  tell  much  about  it,  after  three 
energetic  attempts  to  get  into  it ;  but  the  story  of  these  attempts  is 
well  told  ;  and  the  information  which  he  has  collected  from  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  native  sources,  scanty  as  it  is,  must  be  the  result  of 
some  painstaking.  Why  Mr.  Oppert  wanted  to  go  to  Corea,  or  in  what 
capacity  he  undertook  to  treat  with  its  Government,  is  not  very  clear. 
He  seems  to  consider  himself  as  an  independent  power,  with  authority 
to  make  peace  and  war  with  all  nations  at  his  pleasure ;  and  in  his 
attempts  to  enter  the  "forbidden  land"  he  displayed  all  the  activity 
which  has  got  him  into  trouble  on  other  occasions  in  the  same  part 
of  the  world. 

Corea  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  our  ordinary  maps,  a 
province  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ;  its  dependence  on  that  country 
never  more  than  nominal,  has  been  at  an  end  for  centuries,  and  it  is 
now  governed  by  a  king  of  its  own,  who  exercises  absolute  power 
over  a  people  whose  number  is  estimated  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions. 
They  differ  from  the  Chinese  in  race  and  in  language  ;  as  to  religion, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  to  speak  of.  They  are  nominally  Bud- 
dhists;  but  the  priests  form  one  of  the  lowest  castes  in  the  commu- 
nity (in  which  the  division  into  castes  is  strict),  and  are  as  despicable 
morally  as  they  are  despised  socially.     The  natives,  however,  formerly 

1  A  Forbidden  Land.     Voyage  to  the  Corea,  with  an  Account  of  its  Geography,  History, 
Productions,  etc.     By  Ernest  Oppert.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1880. 
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showed  themselves  very  ready  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  the  labors 
of  a  few  French  Catholic  missionaries  were  rewarded  with  much 
success,  until  the  aversion  of  the  present  king  introduced  an  exten- 
sive and  bloody  persecution,  which  compelled  the  missionaries  to  fly 
the  country,  and  broke  the  only  tie  between  Corea  and  the  outer 
world.  The  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  attempt,  when 
landing  on  the  coast,  to  communicate  with  one  of  these  missionaries, 
then  in  hiding  in  the  interior,  through  the  medium  of  a  native  con- 
vert, who  surprised  the  traveller  by  writing  down  what  he  had  to  say 
in  very  tolerable  Latin. 

The  difficulty  of  access  to  the  country  is  caused,  not  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  who  were  found  peaceable  and  friendly,  but  by  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  Government  to  any  intercourse  with 
strangers,  together  with  the  natural  dangers  of  coasts  and  rivers 
abounding  in  rocks  and  shoals,  with  tides  rising  and  falling  thirty 
feet,  and  no  charts  or  pilots.  Notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  however, 
the  author  managed  to  proceed  in  a  steamer  a  long  way  up  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  the  country ;  but  as  the  authorities  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him,  or  to  permit  him  to  approach  the  capital,  he 
had  to  return  without  seeing  more  of  the  people  than  he  could  see 
in  short  excursions  on  shore,  or  in  the  visits  which  were  paid  to  the 
vessel  ;  and  both  his  other  expeditions  were  even  more  fruitless. 
His  last  journey  was  no  less  strange  in  design  than  bold  in  execution. 
His  purpose  was  to  secure  and  carry  away  certain  old  relics  belonging 
to  the  king,  to  the  possession  of  which  the  greatest  importance  was 
attached  by  their  owner,  —  so  great,  indeed,  as  the  author  was  assured 
and  believed,  that  if  they  were  carried  off,  the  king  would  agree  to 
any  terms  to  get  them  back  again.  The  place  where  they  were  kept 
could  be  reached  only  by  ascending  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  was  so 
shallow  as  to  be  navigable  only  in  spring-tides,  during  a  period  of 
about  thirty  hours  once  a  month.  Mr.  Oppert  accordingly  proceeded 
in  a  large  steamer  to  the  coast,  and  thence  ascended  the  gulf  in  a 
smaller  steamer  which  he  had  towed  along  with  him,  accompanied 
by  a  few  trusty  attendants  ;  landed  safely,  and  marched  inland  for 
several  hours  to  his  destination,  the  natives  making  only  a  show  of 
opposition.  Unhappily,  the  building  which  he  sought,  when  reached, 
was  better  protected  by  its  own  natural  strength  than  by  any  guard  ; 
and  after  a  long  but  vain  attempt  to  break  and  enter  it,  the  party  was 
compelled  to  return  in  haste  for  fear  of  losing  the  only  way  of  escape 
with  the  retreating  tide,  which,  indeed,  nearly  left  them  stranded.     It 
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is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  author's  disappointment  at 
being  unable  to  carry  out  his  novel  experiment  for  establishing  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  a  strange  nation  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  next 
device  may  be  as  ingenious  and  more  successful. 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  our  traveller  has  natu- 
rally not  much  to  relate,  except  at  second-hand.  One  social  peculi- 
arity of  the  Coreans  is  perhaps  unique.  The  women,  as  in  other 
oriental  countries,  are  kept  strictly  at  home  during  the  day  ;  but  after 
nine  in  the  evening  the  Corean  ladies  take  their  walks  abroad,  and 
no  man  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  street  after  that  hour,  any  unhappy 
male  who  finds  himself  belated  being  expected  to  cover  his  face  with 
a  fan  and  run  away  if  he  meets  a  woman  ! 

The  Corean  Government,  like  our  own,  coins  a  depreciated  metal, — 
and  makes  its  subjects  use  it,  too,  which  is  more  than  our  Government 
can  do.  This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  recalcitrant 
gold-bugs  and  Shylocks,  —  a  treatment  which,  our  author  assures  us, 
has  effectually  overcome  the  objections  of  bloated  capitalists  to  the 
people's  money. 


Two  new  books  of  travel  and  residence  among  savage  tribes  give 
some  account  of  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  parts  of  this 
continent.  Mr.  Coan's  journey  to  Patagonia^  was  undertaken  as 
long  ago  as  1833,  when  he  and  a  friend  went  as  missionaries  to  the 
Indians ;  or,  rather,  to  find  out  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  among  them.  The  travellers  lived  two  months  among 
the  natives,  not  speaking  a  word  of  their  language,  and,  it  would  seem, 
not  much  Spanish  ;  so  the  chief  result  of  their  observations  was  that 
the  country  was  dismal  and  the  savages  were  squalid,  eating  guana- 
cos  when  they  could  catch  them,  and  horses  at  other  times,  drinking 
rum  when  they  could  get  it,  practising  polygamy,  and  playing  ball 
on  Sunday.  With  this  useful  information  the  missionaries  returned 
about  as  wise  as  they  started,  and  the  Patagonians  were  left  to  go  on 
as  before.  Judging  from  the  extracts  from  later  travellers,  given  at 
the  close  of  the  book,  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  remain  much 
the  same  to  this  day.  Why  Mr.  Coan  should  have  published  his 
journal  now  it  is  hard  to  see,  as  there  are  later  and  better  accounts 
of  the  country  in  print.     He  was,  no  doubt,  an  intelligent  observer ; 

^  Adventures  in  Patagonia  :  A  Missionary's  Exploring  Trip.  By  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.     1880. 
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but  all  the  authorities  agree  that  there  is  not  much  to  observe  at  the 
end  of  South  America,  and  while  he  learned  but  little  himself  he 
taught  the  Indians  absolutely  nothing  at  all,  —  which  is  hardly  a 
satisfactory  end  to  an  expedition  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  a 
charitable  society  for  the  advancement  of  religion. 

The  book  about  Alaska^  is  likewise  the  work  of  a  missionary,  but 
it  tells  a  very  different  story.  The  men  and  women  sent  out  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  since  the  cession  of  Alaska  by  Russia 
to  the  United  States,  have  lived  and  worked  there  to  some  purpose  ; 
they  have  established  schools  and  churches,  and  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion among  the  Indians  has  already  made  great  progress.  There  are 
not  as  yet  many  white  inhabitants  in  the  country,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  know  little  of  this  vast  territory,  except  that  it 
produces  fish  and  furs  ;  the  time,  however,  may  soon  come  when  the 
mineral  wealth,  of  which  there  are  abundant  signs,  will  attract 
settlers,  and  the  immense  timber  forests  must  at  no  distant  day 
supply  a  large  and  important  trade.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
northern  latitude,  the  climate  is  mild  ;  observations  at  Sitka  for  forty- 
five  years  show  a  mean  temperature  of  forty-three  degrees  during  the 
whole  year,  and  of  thirty-two  degrees  in  winter. 

The  Indians  have  proved  to  be  teachable  and  inclined  to  good 
behavior,  and  are  fast  abandoning  barbarous  habits  and  superstitions. 
Great  credit  cannot  be  denied  to  the  missionaries  as  the  pioneers  of 
civilized  life  in  this  important  territory,  and  the  account  of  their  life 
and  labors  there  shows  a  hopeful  future.  The  whole  book  is  of  course 
pervaded  by  a  professional  tone  which  is  not  always  agreeable,  —  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  stories  which  the  converted  Indians  have  been  made 
to  tell  of  their  religious  experiences,  and  which  are  fully  set  forth  in 
true  camp-meeting  style  and  language.  But  however  offensive  revi- 
valism may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  long  step  in  advance  of  cannibalism, 
which  was  the  former  characteristic  at  least  of  some  tribes.  The 
natives  have  given  good  proof  of  regard  for  their  new  teachers  in 
subscribing  very  liberally  for  their  support, 

VI, 

This  little  volume^  is  a  very  wholesome  contradiction  to  the  the- 
ory of  those  persons  of  whom  Mr.  Henry  James  is  the  chief  literary 

1  Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D, 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co. 

2  Democracy,  an  American  Novel.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     iSSo. 
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exponent,  that  Americans  and  American  life  cannot  furnish  material 
for  a  novel  unless  they  are  first  transplanted  to  Europe  where  they 
can  be  studied  as  rare  and  curious  exotics.  "  Democracy"  is  a  situa- 
tion, to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  rather  than  a  story.  The  plot  is  very 
simple,  and  the  entire  action  takes  place  in  a  single  winter  at  Wash- 
ington. Mrs.  Lee,  the  heroine,  is  a  young  widow,  clever  and  hand- 
some, with  nothing  to  do,  and  brains  enough  to  desire  an  object  in 
life.  She  tries  philanthropy,  gives  it  up  in  disgust,  and  goes  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  an  insight  into  politics,  and  with  an  ambition  to  take  part 
in  them.  A  western  senator  and  party-leader  falls  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Lee,  and  the  story  turns  on  the  fate  of  this  affair.  The  characters 
are  all  very  strongly  sketched,  especially  those  of  Mrs.  Lee  and  Rat- 
cliffe ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  nothing  so  good,  if  we  except  Mr. 
Howells's  stories,  has  appeared  in  American  fiction  for  a  long  time. 
The  author  of  "  Democracy  "  evidently  has  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  society  both  of  fashion  and  politics  in  Washington  during  the 
past  ten  years,  as  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  been  familiar  with 
that  society  during  that  period.  The  various  characters  are  all,  we 
should  say,  drawn  from  the  life,  to  judge  from  Ratcliffe  and  Mr.  French, 
who  are  most  unmistakable.  We  have  not  been  able  to  identify  all,  but 
we  have  recognized  most  of  them  at  a  glance,  and  the  differences  care- 
fully made  between  the  persons  of  the  story  and  their  originals  only 
enhance  the  likenesses  and  draw  attention  to  the  resemblances.  It 
may  be  a  mistake  to  come  so  close  to  one's  model,  but  it  does  not 
detract  from  either  the  force  or  vitality  of  the  picture.  The  situation 
is  a  thoroughly  natural  one  without  being  crudely  realistic,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  dramatic  power.  The  satire  is  vigorous  and  straight- 
forward, although  the  author  has  dwelt  too  much  on  the  sordid  side 
of  American  politics.  That  side,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  prominent 
enough  in  Washington,  but  it  would  be  artistically  better  and  more 
true  to  nature  if  it  were  relieved  ;  there  is  too  much  shadow  in 
the  picture. 

The  book  does  not  read  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  "  'prentice  han'," 
and  yet  there  is  a  freshness  and  a  force  about  it  which  lead  us  to  hope 
that  it  is  a  first  book  and  a  promise  of  more  and  still  better  work. 
It  shows  very  conclusively  that  there  is  plenty'  of  material  in  our 
society  for  good  novels  which  are  neither  expatriated  nor  grotesque. 
The  book  has  faults,  undoubtedly,  but  it  has  very  real  merits,  and  it  is 
to  these  that  we  desire  especially  to  call  attention.  "Democracy" 
shows  what  we  have  always  thoroughly  believed,  —  that  the  absence  of 
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good  American  novels  is  not  clue  to  want  of  material  but  to  the  lack 
of  novelists  capable  of  using  it.  The  author  of  "  Democracy " 
has  exhibited  the  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities, 
and  we  trust  that  this  story  will  be  followed  by  others  from  the  same 
hand. 

VII. 

The  great  success  of  Blanqui's  History  of  Political  Economy^  is 
due  to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  with  which  a  very  difficult  task 
has  been  performed  within  very  moderate  limits.  After  forty  years 
it  remains  a  standard  work,  and  it  is  a  great  gain  to  have  it  brought 
within  the  reach  of  persons  who  could  not  use  it  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. Every  subject  treated  in  it  has  been  made  the  object  of 
special  investigation  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  some  respects 
the  opinions  which  the  author  formed,  and  which  were  justified  when 
the  book  was  written,  now  need  modification.  In  other  respects  his 
method  might  be  improved  to  suit  a  later  and  better  philosophy  of 
history.  Moreover,  political  economy  has  had  a  new  history  since 
1840  which  the  book  does  not  include.  These  are  the  limitations  on 
its  value,  and  when  it  is  used  by  university  teachers,  it  needs  to  be 
supplemented  and  corrected  in  these  respects.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  present,  within  the  same  space,  an  equally  com- 
prehensive, graphic,  and  correct  statement  of  the  main  features  in 
the  history  of  political  economy.  Hence  it  is  that  this  book,  after 
forty  years'  trial,  has  obtained  an  established  position  in  the  literature 
of  the  science. 

The  translation  deserves  especial  commendation.  It  is  not  a  piece 
of  job-work,  but  has  been  done  with  great  intelligence  and  obvious 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  translator  has  not  edited  the  work, 
which  it  might  have  seemed  necessary  to  do  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time  since  it  was  written,  but  she  has  supplied  the  necessary  explana- 
tions to  adapt  it  to  the  interest  and  advantage  of  the  reader.  We 
must  reckon  it  as  a  further  merit  that  she  has  resisted  the  temptation, 
which  lay  so  near  to  a  translator  who  understands  the  subject,  to 
overload  the  book  with  translator's  notes. 

^  History  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe.  By  Jerome  Adolphe  Bl.-iiiqui.  Translated 
by  Emily  J.  Leonard,  with  Preface  by  David  A.  Wells.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

1880. 
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VIII. 


Mr.  Cox  has  put  together,  in  this  Httle  book,^  some  chapters  in 
which  he  attempts  to  point  the  moral  of  England's  experience  from 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  —  although  he  brings  in  a  wide  range  of 
topics  extending  beyond  this  plan.  There  are  arguments  against 
Protection  in  the  United  States,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  are 
so  clear  and  direct  that  there  is  no  possible  answer  to  be  made  to 
them  in  the  forum  of  reason  and  common-sense.  In  fact,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  history,  which  brings  out  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment very  distinctly  ;  that  is,  the  history  of  Protection  in  this  country 
between  1846  and  i860.  The  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws  de- 
stroyed the  strongest  arguments  which  the  protectionists  here  had 
used  up  to  1846,  —  such  as  that  England  preached  free  trade,  but  did 
not  practise  it ;  that  her  prosperity  was  due  to  protection  ;  that  free 
trade  must  be  reciprocal  ;  and  that  we  could  not  allow  free  entry  to 
manufactured  goods  unless  we  had  a  free  market  for  cereals.  These 
arguments  were  all  fallacious,  but  they  formed  the  backbone  of  popular 
Protectionism,  and  they  were  overturned  when  the  corn  laws  were 
repealed. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  also  made  agriculture  in  this  country 
more  profitable  than  it  ever  had  been,  drew  population  into  agricul- 
ture, and  counteracted  the  tariff.  It  was  in  this  connection  that 
American  experience  illustrated  the  connection  of  "free  trade  and 
free  land,"  for  they  certainly  go  together.  The  American  protection- 
ists of  1825  to  1835  seem  to  have  perceived  this  connection  instinct- 
ively if  not  intelligently.  They  resisted  all  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Democrats  to  bring  the  new  land  of  the  West  rapidly  and  freely  into 
market.  If  they  had  succeeded,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  restrict 
the  new  settlements,  to  curtail  the  supply  of  land,  to  concentrate 
and  retain  population  in  the  old  States,  to  lower  wages  in  the  old 
States,  to  make  agriculture  less  attractive,  and  to  favor  manufactures. 
It  only  serves  to  gauge  the  economic  knowledge  of  some  protection- 
ists like  Greeley,  that  they  favored  "  free  land  "  even  to  the  extent  of 
the  "  Homestead  Law,"  and  thus  favored  agriculture,  whose  products 
vtust  be  exported,  while  they  tried  by  import  duties  to  bar  out  the 
manufactured  goods  which  must,  by  consequence,  be  imported. 

After   1846  the  free-land  and  free-trade  doctrines  both  prevailed 

1  Free  Land  and  Free  Trade.  The  Lessons  of  the  English  Corn  Laws  applied  to  the 
United  States.     By  Samuel  S.  Co.x.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1880. 
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here,  and,  being  supported  by  a  rapid  extension  of  railroads,  they 
strengthened  each  other  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  turn  back  again, 
until  the  nation  was  occupied  with  the  civil  war,  and  was  forced  to 
submit  to  heavy  taxation  for  war  purposes,  when  the  protectionist 
fallacy  was  smuggled  in  again. 

One  difficulty  only  presents  itself  in  the  group  of  ideas  which  Mr, 
Cox  tries  to  present.  That  is,  what  is  "free"  land .-'  Without 
pretending  to  understand  the  Irish  land-question  ourselves,  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Cox  does  not  understand  it,  and  we  doubt  if  he 
strengthens  his  case,  as  an  argument  to  Americans,  by  what  he 
says  on  that  subject.  Land  which  is  "free,"  in  the  first  place,  from 
stones  and  trees,  and  is  therefore  fit,  while  in  a  state  of  nature,  for 
the  plough,  is  very  rare  indeed  on  the  earth.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  United  States  is  that  it  possesses  a  remarkable 
amount  of  such  land  compared  with  other  countries.  Land  which  is 
free  from  malaria  or  other  diseases  of  climate,  etc.,  is  still  more  rare. 
So  soon  then  as  any  one,  by  human  labor,  has  subjugated  the  land  to 
human  use  and  freed  it  from  natural  obstacles,  or  has  ploughed  it 
and  turned  it  to  the  sun  until  its  malarial  qualities  have  passed  away, 
or  surveyed  and  defined  it,  or  organized  a  government  to  protect 
property  in  it,  the  land  is  no  longer  "  free,"  because  it  is  burdened 
with  the  prior  appropriation  of  the  man  whose  toil  has  redeemed  it. 
The  notion  that  "  land  "  ever  is  a  gratuitous  endowment  of  mankind, 
which  the  first  comer  gets  for  nothing,  is  a  very  crude  error.  Pass- 
ing over  all  this,  however,  it  is  plain  that  land  is  easily  "  free  "  in  the 
loose  sense  of  easy  to  get  or  easy  to  sell,  when  land  is  attainable  in 
unlimited  quantity  by  all  who  choose  to  go  to  it.  Land  is  also  easily 
"  free  "  where,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  people 
are  simply  taking  out  of  it,  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  the  stored 
wealth  of  an  alluvial  deposit  thousands  of  years  old,  which  they  are 
sending  away  for  sale.  It  is  clear,  for  corresponding  reasons,  that 
land  cannot  be  "  free  "  in  the  same  sense  in  a  country  which  is  densely 
populated,  whose  soil  has  been  tilled  for  centuries,  and  whose  society 
has  been  pushed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  organization  yet  reached  by 
man.  Laws  and  customs  may  make  land  still  less  "  free "  than  it  is 
by  fact  and  circumstance,  but  they  never  can  make  it  free  as  in  the 
former  case. 

To  an  old  country  like  England  free  trade  is  absolutely  necessary. 
She  could  not  support  her  population  without  it,  even  if  her  land  were 
as  free  as  possible.     A  new  country  with  free  land  is  the  only  one 
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which  has  such  exuberant  strength  that  it  can  endure  protection.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  make  the  American  people  feel  the  harm  and 
error  of  protection,  and  why  members  of  Congress  have  recourse  to 
popular  agitation  on  behalf  of  free  trade,  instead  of  using  their  oppor- 
tunities in  the  national  legislature. 


IX. 

GauTIER'S  well-known  story  ^  is  rather  a  romance  than  a  novel  of 
the  modern  kind ;  and  a  lively  enough  romance  it  is,  with  abundance 
of  fierce  fighting  and  violent  love-making,  of  splendid  nobles,  strolling 
actors,  and  brigands.  It  is  never  silly,  tedious,  or  offensive;  and  if 
there  is,  as  it  seems  there  must  be,  a  public  which  reads  French 
stories,  but  cannot  read  them  in  their  own  language,  it  will  not  fail 
to  welcome  this  one.  As  the  translator  has  been  fortunate  in  her 
choice  of  a  subject,  so  is  the  story  lucky  in  falling  into  the  hands  of 
so  competent  a  translator.  Gautier's  style  is  charming;  it  is  on  that 
indeed,  far  more  than  on  the  plots  or  characters  of  his  books,  that 
his  reputation  rests ;  and  for  that  very  reason  he  is  a  most  difficult 
author  to  translate,  so  as  to  give  any  idea  of  his  merits.  This  version, 
however,  is  a  successful  one ;  it  reads  so  smoothly  that  one  might 
fancy  the  story  to  have  been  originally  written  in  English,  and  very 
good  English  too. 

"  The  Amazon,"  ^  is  one  of  those  dreamy  things  which  in  Germany 
pass  for  novels.  The  translation  seems  to  have  been  made  a  dozen 
years  ago,  so  that  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  to  improve  it;  and 
the  translator  assures  us  that  he  has  fiaithfully  rendered  the  original. 
If  so,  the  style  of  the  original  must  be  execrable,  which  is  indeed 
very  possible ;  but  the  language  of  the  tale  is  still  rather  astonishing. 
The  heroine's  eyes  (always  an  important  thing)  are,  we  are  told, 
"  elementary."  What  the  German  word  for  this  may  be,  and  what 
idea  it  may  convey  to  a  German,  are  alike  mysterious ;  not  less 
difficult  is  it  to  see  what  word  the  translator  was  trying  for,  as  he 
surely  has  not  hit  the  right  one.  "Rudimentary"  eyes,  perhaps, — 
like  the  legs  of  a  whale.  Of  the  other  chief  female  character  we 
learn  that  she  is  "  independent  and  full-witted ;  "  also  that  she  wears 
gloves-No.  52.     The  hero  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attentions  of  two 

^  Captain  Fracasse.  By  Theophile  Gautier.  Translated  by  Ellen  Murray  Beam. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1880. 

2  The  Amazon.  By  Franz  Dingdstedt.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  M.  Hart. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1880. 
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such  ladies:  his  nose  is  finely  chiselled;  its  tip  betrays  the  sharp 
thinker,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  nostrils  promises  temper  and  blood. 
How  the  flexible  nostrils  are  at  last  united  to  the  elementary  eyes  is 
related  in  language  worthy  of  this  beginning;  but  except  as  a  study 
of  language  we  cannot  recommend  the  book.  It  is  dull,  frightfully 
dull;  any  one  who  had  never  read  a  German  novel  might  call  it 
inconceivably  dull,  and  even  among  German  novels  it  is  conspicu- 
ously tiresome.  The  local  allusions  of  which  it  is  full  have  no  point 
for  American  readers,  and  make  the  reading  even  more  of  a  task 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  though  the  original  has  been  judiciously 
abridged  in  this  respect.  Twelve  years,  as  we  have  remarked,  have 
passed  since  the  book  was  written  and  translated ;  perhaps  in  another 
twelve  some  untiring  student  will  have  read  it  all  through,  and  be  in 
a  position  to  criticise  it  more  in  detail :  it  will  be  as  fresh  and  lifelike 
then  as  now. 

"The  Spell-bound  Fiddler "i  is  a  slight,  but  pretty  and  graceful 
little  story  of  the  sufferings  of  a  musical  genius  in  a  peasant  com- 
munity, where  fiddling  is  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  an  invention 
of  the  devil.  An  introduction,  nearly  as  long  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
book,  contains  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Ole  Bull,  who  figures 
in  the  story ;  and  other  famous  Norwegian  minstrels.  The  translator 
has  done  his  work  well  so  far  as  the  tale  itself  is  concerned ;  but  in 
his  version  of  the  poem  prefixed  to  it,  the  metre  hops,  skips,  and 
stumbles  most  grievously. 

X. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  the  writings 
of  Washington  Irving ^  as  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
of  his  works,  handsomer  and  more  elaborate  than  anything  that  has 
preceded  it.  We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  this  new  edition, 
and  that  is  the  form  of  the  volume.  The  shape  is  rather  awkward, 
and  the  book  is  decidedly  too  large  and  heavy.  This  is  a  defect 
which  may  be  remedied  by  putting  less  matter  into  the  succeeding 
volumes,  and  the  change  would  be  worth  making  even  if  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  is  thereby  increased. 

The  edition  is  to  include  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Irving  by  his 

1  The  Spell-bound  Fiddler.  A  Norse  Romance.  By  Kristofer  Janson.  Translated 
by  Auber  Forestier.     Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     iS8o. 

"  Irving's  Works.  Geoffrey  Crayon  Edition.  Com])lete  in  twenty  volumes.  Vol.  I. 
A  History  of  New  York  by  Dicdrich  Knickeibockcr,  with  an  Essay  on  Irving's  Life  and 
Works  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     iSSo. 
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nephew,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  very  careful  and  excellent  sketch  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Within  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice  it 
would  be  useless  as  well  as  needless  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  Irving's  works.  The  continued  popularity  of  his  writings,  of  which 
this  new  edition  is  evidence,  is,  however,  a  matter  for  rejoicing,  for  it 
shows  a  wide-spread  taste  for  clean,  wholesome,  and  artistic  literary 
work.  Washington  Irving  occupies  a  peculiar  and  very  important 
position  in  our  literature.  As  Mr.  Warner  points  out,  he  was  not 
only  our  first  great  author,  but  he  bridged  over  the  space  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  between  the  age  of  stage-coaches  and  that  of  rail- 
roads ;  yet  he  belonged  wholly  to  the  former,  and  was  in  no  sense  a 
modern  man,  either  in  thought  or  feeling.  He  was  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  age  in  which  Walter  Scott  was  the  greatest  literary 
figure,  and  he  had  much  in  common  with  the  author  of  "  Waverley." 
Like  Scott,  he  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  past,  to  weave  romances,  and 
to  mingle  fancy  with  antiquarian  learning;  like  Scott,  he  had  an 
abounding,  kindly,  genial  humor,  great  tenderness,  and  great  power 
of  description.  He  had  much  imagination  too,  but  he  fell  behind 
Scott  here  ;  for  Scott  had  strong  poetic  genius,  capable  of  flights  to 
which  Irving  never  attained. 

Irving,  to  quote  Mr.  Warner  again,  was  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  : 
we  say  thoroughly,  because  he  was  at  home  in  his  own  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  —  to  borrow  Mr.  Higginson's  admirable  criticism  of 
Mr.  James,  —  and  because  he  was  a  genuinely  patriotic  man,  an  Amer- 
ican loving  his  country.  Yet  this  very  cosmopolitanism  carried  the 
mark  of  colonial  origin,  for  there  is  nothing  distinctively  American 
about  the  writings  of  Irving.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  was  a  man  of 
the  world  and  of  English  race,  but  not  an  American.  That  this  should 
be  so  was  inevitable,  for  he  was  the  first  great  writer  we  had  produced, 
and  the  fact  is  no  detraction  from  his  fame  or  talents. 

To  our  thinking  it  is  as  a  story-teller  and  a  humorist  that  Irving 
reaches  his  highest  point.  He  wrote  some  admirable  biographies, 
judicious,  temperate,  and  always  picturesque  and  attractive,  but  not 
great  historical  works.  It  is  in  the  stories  of  America,  England,  and 
Spain,  in  the  wonderful  history  of  New  York,  that  Irving  is  found  at 
his  best ;  and  there  we  feel  the  subtle  charm  which  pervades  his  writ- 
ings, and  the  humor,  pathos,  and  fancy  which  have  cast  their  enchant- 
ment over  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  given  a  new  beauty  to  its 
lovely  scenery,  and  which  have  woven  into  quaint  legends  the  drowsy 
life  of  the  old  Dutch  villages.     But  over  and  above  all  literary  skill 
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and  imagination  rise  the  qualities  which  make  Irving  a  writer  whom 
we  must  always  wish  to  have  read  by  every  one,  —  the  qualities  of 
purity,  honesty,  and  simplicity,  and  the  spirit  of  an  upright,  kindly 
gentleman,  into  whose  books  no  mean  or  morbid  thought  or  expres- 
sion ever  found  their  way. 

XI. 

In  a  small,  thick  pamphlet^  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  a  writer, 
who  takes  the  name  of  "  Junius,"  discusses  the  condition  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York,  and  especially  its  relations  to  that 
section  of  it  which  refused  last  autumn  to  support  Mr.  Cornell  for 
governor,  and  which,  by  giving  or  withholding  its  votes,  may  perhaps 
decide  the  presidential  election  this  year.  The  writer  has  not  as  yet 
joined  this  independent  movement  himself,  but  he  sympathizes  with 
the  complaints  of  its  promoters,  and  points  out  the  danger  to  party 
success  which  may  follow  from  disregarding  them.  But  his  criticisms 
are  hardly  of  the  kind  which  will  seriously  disturb  the  party  leaders 
whose  conduct  he  mildly  condemns.  There  is  in  the  book  much  in- 
teresting history  of  New  York  party  management  in  times  past ;  but  the 
author's  style  is  very  involved  and  obscure,  there  is  some  confusion 
of  dates,  and  the  whole  pamphlet  shows  signs  of  haste  and  careless- 
ness in  execution,  especially  in  the  historical  portions  of  it.  Thus, 
on  page  22,  we  are  told  that  "in  1857  the  Republicans  carried  the 
state  for  John  A.  King.  But  in  1858  the  Democrats  elected  several 
^f  the  State  ofhcers,  though  Morgan,  a  Republican,  secured  his 
election  as  governor.  In  1861  Morgan  was  again  made  governor; 
but  so  close  had  been  the  balance  between  the  parties,  that  at  every 
election  from  1858  to  1862  the  Democrats  filled  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  1863  the  Democrats  made  Seymour  governor. 
In  1865  the  majority  returned  to  the  Republicans,  and  Fenton  was 
made  governor."  This  narrative  is  not  only  hasty,  careless,  and  we 
may  add  slovenly,  but  in  some  respects  is  inaccurate.  The  writer 
omits  entirely  the  fact  that  in  those  days  the  governor  and  secretary 
of  State  were  elected  in  alternate  years,  each  for  two  years.  Mr. 
King  was  elected  governor  in  1856  (the  presidential  year),  not  1857; 
Mr.  Morgan  in  1858  and  i860,  not  1861  ;  Mr.  Seymour  in  1862,  not 
1863;  and  Mr.  Fenton  in  1864,  and  not  in  1865.  The  secretary  of 
State  was  elected  in  1857,  1859,  1861,  and  1863. 

'  The  Independent  Movement  in  New  York,  as  an  Element  in  the  Ne.xt  Election,  and 
a  Problem  in  Party  Government.     By  Junius.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  iSSo. 
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On  pp.  ^6  and  jy  it  is  said  to  be  "to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
that  when  he  decided  to  put  himself  in  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  that  reason."  We 
certainly  never  before  heard  this  reason  given  for  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
leaving  the  Cabinet,  and  if  it  was  his  reason  we  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  set  down  to  his  credit.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  then 
usually  considered  the  heir  apparent  to  the  President;  Mr.  Madison 
succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Monroe  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Adams 
Mr.  Munroe,  —  and  certainly  none  of  them  thought  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  Cabinet  in  consequence  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  execu- 
tive chair.  But  the  dates  hardly  bear  out  the  author's  assertion. 
It  being  considered  advisable  to  made  some  changes  in  General 
Jackson's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  1831,  exchanged  the  place  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Minister  to  England.  When  his  name  came 
before  the  Senate  for  confirmation  in  the  following  winter,  he  was 
rejected  by  the  casting  vote,  if  we  remember  rightly,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  was  obliged  to  come  home.  It  was  this 
action  of  the  Senate  which  caused  the  Democrats  to  nominate  him 
for  Vice-President  in  1832,  when  General  Jackson  was  re-nominated, 
and  he  succeeded  the  latter  as  President  four  years  later. 

President  John  Adams  is  credited  with  saying  that  New  York 
politics  had  to  him  always  seemed  to  be  "  the  devil's  own  incom- 
prehensible." Their  character,  indeed,  has  hardly  changed  during 
the  hundred  years  which  have  succeeded  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  government  by  "  regencies,"  Tammany  committees  and  caucuses, 
and  rings  of  various  men  and  interests,  but  all  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  different  parties  and  of  thus  governing 
the  State,  the  dissensions  and  quarrels  of  rival  cliques  to  which  the 
most  mysterious  names  were  given,  — "  Bucktails,"  "Barnburners," 
"Silver  Grays,"  "Hard  Shells,"  and  "Soft  Shells,"  — and  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  patronage,  both  State  and  Federal,  for  party 
purposes,  have  been  characteristic  of  almost  every  age  of  New  York 
history.  The  writer  of  the  book  before  us  regards  Aaron  Burr  and 
Martin  Van  Buren  as  the  two  men  chiefly  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  this  system ;  but  there  must  have  been 
something  peculiar  in  the  political  condition  of  New  York  to  make 
such  a  system  possible  so  early  as  Burr's  time.  It  began  when 
suffrage  was  restricted,  when  political  patronage  was  small,  and 
appointments  were  generally  for  life,  and  before  we  had  seen  landed 
on   our  shores  that  vast    and    ignorant   body  which   now  in    great 
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measure  outnumbers  the  native  electorate  in  New  York,  and  has 
proved  itself  the  most  efficient  tool  of  everything  corrupt  in 
politics. 

The  "  machine,"  although  its  hold  on  the  party  at  times  seems  to 
be  weakening,  is  still  so  powerful  and  so  strongly  intrenched  in  party 
tradition,  in  custom,  and  in  its  control  of  the  public  offices,  that 
reform  within  the  party,  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned,  is  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  The  writer  before  us  raises  his  warning  voice  to  the 
party  managers  of  the  dangers  which  will  follow  from  refusing 
reform,  but  we  do  not  believe  he  will  make  any  impression  upon 
them.  The  book,  which  seems  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  on  "  Ques- 
tions of  the  Day,"  is  useful;  but  it  should  have  been  greatly  con- 
densed, the  narrative  made  more  accurate  and  intelligible,  and  the 
censure  more  pointed  and  severe. 

XII. 

Signs  are  used  as  an  adjunct  to  speech  more  or  less  by  all  nations. 
With  the  Indian  tribes,  however,  as  with  deaf  mutes,  they  form  a 
language  by  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  any  articulate  sounds.^ 
A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  this  language  not  only  supplies 
the  readiest  means  of  communication  with  the  tribes,  but  also  aids 
greatly  in  the  interpretation  of  their  written  inscriptions,  or  picture- 
language  ;  for  the  symbols  used  in  this  are  often  no  more  than  repre- 
sentations of  the  gestures  which  an  Indian  would  use  if  he  wished  to 
express  in  the  sign-language  the  idea  which  the  writer  or  painter  is 
trying  to  preserve  in  a  permanent  form.  The  value  of  this  unspoken 
language,  therefore,  and  the  importance  of  preserving  and  publishing 
what  can  be  learned  about  it,  is  evident  to  all  to  whom  the  Indian 
tribes  are  of  interest,  either  as  objects  of  commercial  intercourse  or  of 
philological  study. 

The  sign-language  of  the  various  tribes  has  been  thought  by  some 
observers  to  be  one  and  the  same.  This  Colonel  Mallery  denies;  but 
he  considers  that  the  general  usages  of  the  different  tribes  are  all 
founded  on  like  principles,  and  that  it  is  easy  for  a  person  familiar 
with  any  one  of  them  to  converse,  after  a  short  trial,  with  a  person 
familiar  with  any  other.  In  proof  of  his  theory  he  enumerates  a 
number  of  signs  used  in  different  places  to  express  common  ideas, 

1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sign-Language  among  the  North  American  Indians,  as 
illustrating  the  Gesture-Speech  of  Mankind.  By  Garrick  Mallery,  Brevet  Lt. -Colonel 
U.  S.  A.      Washington  :    Government  Printing  Otiice.     iSSo. 
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and  points  out  where  they  arc  alike  and  where  they  differ.  Two  long 
discourses  in  signs,  which  are  fully  described  and  explained,  are 
curious  and  interesting. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  have  the 
wish  and  opportunity  to  collect  information  on  the  subject  the  proper 
manner  of  going  to  work.  For  this  purpose  a  list  of  words  and  ideas 
is  given,  the  signs  of  which  are  described,  and  some  examples  are 
given  by  way  of  description  and  illustration,  with  outline  drawings 
which  may  be  filled  up  or  altered  by  the  observer  to  represent  any 
required  position.  Copies  of  these  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
author  at  Washington,  who  solicits  information  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

xiir. 

Mr.  Matthews's  pleasantly  written  little  book  ^  will  be  found  worth 
reading  by  any  one  who  cares  to  know  about  the  Parisian  life  in  which 
the  theatres  play  so  prominent  a  part.  An  account  of  the  theatres, 
indeed,  is  an  account  of  a  department  of  the  State,  and  apparently  one 
of  its  most  essential  departments.  The  French  Government  can  be 
carried  on  with  or  without  a  king,  an  emperor,  or  a  parliament,  but 
never  without  a  liberal  subsidy  to  the  play-houses  of  Paris  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  art  of  acting  has  thriven  under  public  pat- 
ronage to  an  extent  unequalled  elsewhere.  Such  an  arrangement  as 
that  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  is  well  adapted  to  encourage  actors  to 
persevere  and  improve  themselves :  an  annual  income  of  forty  thou- 
sand francs  during  active  service,  with  a  retiring  pension  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs  for  life,  is  a  prize  worth  trying  for.  There  are  in  the 
management  of  this  theatre  twenty-four  societaires  or  shareholders, 
who  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number  ;  but  as  there  are  not  enough 
shares  to  give  one  to  each,  the  new  comers  content  themselves  with  a 
fractional  part  of  a  share,  rising  gradually  to  a  larger  fraction,  and  at 
length  to  an  entire  share.  Only  by  long  service  and  hard  work  can 
this  desirable  position  be  attained,  but  every  beginner  who  has  re- 
ceived a  first  prize  at  the  Conservatory  is  entitled  to  a  year's  engage- 
ment at  the  theatre,  which  puts  him  at  once,  if  quahfied,  in  the  line  of 
promotion. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  this  book  is  that  which  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  management  of  this  famous  theatre,  and  which  contains 

The  Theatres  of  Paris.  By  J.  Brander  MaUhews.  With  Illustrations.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1880. 
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many  facts  not  very  well  known  even  to  those  who  know  Paris.  The 
author  also  gives  some  account  of  the  other  theatres,  both  of  the 
buildings  and  of  those  who  perform  in  them  ;  and  the  whole  is  an 
agreeable  guide-book,  and  worth  keeping  besides.  The  illustrations 
do  not  add  much,  but  they  do  no  harm. 

XIV. 

Allaooddeen,^  whose  double-lettered  name  is  given  to  this  tragedy, 
was  a  great  king  of  ancient  India,  remarkable  for  his  ability,  his 
ferocity,  his  crimes,  and  his  victories  over  the  Moguls.  The  tragedy 
is  gloomy  and  bloody,  in  three  acts,  and  written  in  blank  verse.  Its 
action  consists  of  two  conspiracies  against  the  life  and  throne  of 
Allaooddeen,  the  first  of  which  is  thwarted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
king  himself  with  his  white  umbrella,  and  the  last  of  which  is  suc- 
cessful. The  king  loses  his  throne  and  finally  his  life,  but  in  the  act 
of  dying  kills  his  chief  enemy,  Nizamooddeen,  with  the  mace  which 
falls  from  his  lifeless  hand.  The  play,  though  it  deals  with  blood 
and  horrors,  and  though  it  contains  some  vigorous  passages,  is  on  the 
whole  weak.  Indeed,  it  does  not  wholly  escape  either  of  the  two 
dangers  fatal  to  tragedy,  —  the  commonplace  and  the  ridiculous. 
Thus,  in  the  crisis  of  the  first  act,  where  Allaooddeen,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  appears  in  the  distance  under  the  shade  of  his 
white  umbrella,  fills  the  traitors  with  dismay  and  overthrows  their 
conspiracy,  comes  the  following  passage  :  — 

The  king  !  the  king  !     His  white  umbrella  gleams 
O'er  the  Ram  Tukht's  high  eminence. 

The  spreading  rumor  of  the  king's  approach  is  thus  described :  — 

Right  and  left 
They  homeward  scurried  ;  as,  with  dreadful  hiss, 
"  The  White  Umbrella,"  like  a  serpent,  ghd 
Through  men's  astounded  ears. 

A  foot-note  explains  that  the  white  umbrella  was  in  those  days  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  emperor.  But  English  and  Americans  at 
the  present  day,  in  spite  of  King  Koffee's  umbrella  which  was  sent 
home  from  Africa,  are  accustomed  to  associate  white  umbrellas  with 
gentlemen  at  watering-places,  in  white  flannel  suits,  or  with  harmless 
artists  sketching  in  the  sunshine,  rather  than  with  dread  monarchs. 

^  Allaooddeen,  A  Tragedy  ;  and  Other  Poems.  By  the  author  of  "  Constance,"  etc. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place.     1880. 
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A  poet  of  more  discretion  would  have  called  this  emblem  of  royalty  a 
sun-screen  or  some  other  unfamiliar  name;  or,  better  still,  would  have 
left  it  out  altogether,  and  contented  himself  with  the  king's  helmet  or 
banner.  There  is  much  attempt  at  historical  detail  and  local  color  ; 
but  the  allusions  are  for  the  most  part  lost  on  the  average  reader 
except  so  far  as  they  are  explained  in  the  foot-notes.  The  Eastern 
expressions  are  not  very  happily  rendered.  For  most  of  them  there 
is  probably  no  English  equivalent,  and  it  would  be  better  not  to  attempt 
one.  For  instance,  the  answers  "On  thy  slave's  eyes"  and  "On  my 
eyes,"  by  which  Kafoor  and  the  other  officers  express  their  submission 
to  the  commands  of  Allaooddeen,  would  probably  strike  an  audience 
as  ludicrous  rather  than  picturesque.  And  the  term  of  endearment 
"  the  very  corner  of  my  heart,"  which  a  foot-note  tells  us  would  be 
literally  "corner  of  my  liver,"  sounds  in  English  more  like  anatomy 
than  poetry.  As  for  the  style,  neither  the  English  nor  the  versification 
is  faultless,  and  the  language  is  so  much  inverted  as  to  lose  in  clearness 
more  than  it  gains  in  dignity. 

That  many  persons  other  than  the  intimate  friends  of  the  author 
will  read  this  tragedy  is  unlikely  ;  that  it  should  ever  be  played  is 
still  more  improbable.  The  author  evidently  intends  it  for  perform- 
ance, for  he  says  in  a  foot-note  to  one  of  the  stage  directions  that 
in  representation  a  state  palanquin  may  be  substituted  for  a  state 
elephant.  He,  however,  has  no  foot-note  to  explain  this  stage  direc- 
tion in  the  last  act :  — 

Allaooddeen.     [^Solus.  — Bites  the  fleshy  in  frenzy^  from  his  arms!\ 

If  it  came  to  an  actual  performance,  he  might  consent  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  this  direction  out  of  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  actor 
to  whom  the  part  was  allotted. 

The  tragedy  has  one  possibility  of  a  future.  If  actors  can  be  found 
capable  of  pronouncing  the  proper  names,  it  might  be  produced  as  a 
spectacle,  with  gorgeous  scenery,  Oriental  processions,  and  marches 
of  Amazons,  the  text  being  cut  down  to  the  smallest  possible  pro- 
portions. 

The  present  volume  contains,  besides  Allaooddeen,  a  ballad  called 
"  The  Legend  of  Ranivar  "  and  a  few  songs  and  verses  which  are  all 
commonplace. 
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XV. 


This  is  a  good  and  useful  little  book  ;  ^  in  saying  that  it  is  as  good 
as  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from  its  author,  we  giv^e  it  high 
praise.  Judge  Cooley  has  long  been  well  known,  even  outside  of  his 
own  profession,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  a  bench 
eminent  among  our  State  Supreme  Courts  for  ability,  learning,  and 
uprightness  ;  and  all  American  lawyers  are  familiar  with  his  writings 
on  important  and  difBcult  branches  of  the  law.  He  is  also,  we  be- 
lieve, a  professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  it  is  probably 
for  the  students  of  that  institution  that  this  book  is  primarily  in- 
tended ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  a  text-book  throughout  the  country. 
The  importance  of  the  study  of  constitutional  law  is  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  but  those  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  explain  it  in  an 
elementary  way  have  often  lacked  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  oftener 
still  an  unprejudiced  and  unpartisan  spirit.  Judge  Cooley's  book  is 
learned  without  being  dull,  and  suggestive  without  being  polemic. 
It  is  clear,  concise,  and  well-arranged,  and  refers  to  the  authorities  on 
every  point ;  and,  as  he  truly  says  in  his  preface,  mere  theories  have 
received  very  little  attention,  and  the  principles  stated  are  those 
which  have  been  settled,  judicially  or  otherwise,  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  Government. 

The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  vastly  increased 
importance  of  the  general  Government,  and  the  abridgment  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  since  the  late  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution were  adopted.  The  change  has  only  begun  to  work,  but  it 
is  destined  to  spread  far  and  fast  ;  and  the  present  generation  is 
likely  to  see,  if  it  does  not  see  already,  the  authority  of  Congress 
carried  to  an  extent  which  would  have  appalled  the  founders  of  our 
Government.  Discussion  as  to  whether  this  tendency  is  good  or  bad 
has  become  obsolete  :  the  tendency  itself  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  cannot  now  be  diminished.  The  "citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside"  may  find  their  conflict  of 
duties,  of  sympathies,  and  of  allegiance  even  more  perplexing  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  It  was  once  thought  that  no  man  could  serve 
two  masters  ;  but  "  they  did  n't  know  everything  down  in  Judee,"  and 
it  is  now  a  conclusive  presumption  of  law  that  every  American  can 
do  it. 

1  The  General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
Thomas  M,  Cooley,  LL.D.     Boston:   Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     i8So. 
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The  original  of  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn's  "  Conflict  of  Christianity 
with  Heathenism  "  ^  bears  also  the  secondary  title,  "  Pictures  from  the 
Past  as  Illustrations  for  the  Present."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
translators  of  the  work  into  English  have  not  adopted  this  secondary 
title,  for  the  notion  of  essays  or  sketches  suggested  by  it  would  give 
one  a  very  false  idea  of  the  contents.  The  book  is  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  causes  which  produced  and  favored  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  divided  logically  and  easily  into 
three  parts,  named  respectively  as  "  The  Parties  in  Conflict,"  "  The 
Conflict,"  and  "  The  Victory."  The  first  is  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  two  religions  before  the  struggle.  It  brings 
before  us  in  short,  graphic  touches  the  religious  condition  of  the 
empire,  as  determined  by  the  commingling  of  nations  at  Rome,  the 
importation  of  foreign  and  especially  of  Oriental  theologies ;  then  the 
moral  condition  as  shown  in  the  relations  of  family  and  of  labor,  in 
the  public  spectacles  and  in  the  damning  influence  of  slavery ;  lastly, 
the  attitude  of  the  primitive  Christians,  their  forms  of  worship,  their 
code  of  morality,  and  their  steadfast  faith  in  the  midst  of  the  univer- 
sal scepticism. 

The  point  of  view  is  here  thoroughly  historical.  The  miraculous 
element  is  kept  thus  far  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  and 
we  are  directed  on  the  whole  to  the  same  lines  of  reflection  as  those 
suggested  by  Gibbon  himself.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  sub- 
sequent chapters.  As  we  approach  the  conflict  the  theologian  de- 
clares himself  ;  and  while  historical  proof  is  used  wherever  that  exists, 
its  place  is  readily  supplied  by  miracle  wherever  it  fails.  Thus,  in  a 
very  suggestive  comparison  between  the  criticism  of  Celsus  and  of 
David  Strauss,  we  are  left  with  the  conclusion  that  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  have  grown  no  wiser  in  these  seventeen  centuries  ;  where- 
as a  believer  in  the  natural  origin  of  our  religion  might  draw  from  this 
very  comparison  the  conclusion  that  principles  of  such  everlasting 
validity  as  those  advanced  by  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  critic 
must  necessarily  remain  the  corner-stones  of  every  argument  against 
theories  based  upon  a  belief  in  miracle. 

Still,  taking  the  theological  position  for  granted,  we  cannot  avoid 

1  The  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn.  Edited 
and  translated  from  the  third  German  edition.  By  Egbert  C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes. 
New  York  :    Scribners.     1879. 
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giving  to  the  narrative  the  praise  claimed  for  it  by  the  translators, 
of  great  thoroughness,  directness,  and  clearness.  Especially  in  telling 
the  often-repeated  story  of  the  persecutions,  the  judgment  of  the 
leading  actors  is  singularly  calm  and  impartial.  We  are  shown  the 
motive  on  both  sides,  and  are  allowed  to  believe  that  the  persecutors 
were  generally  actuated  by  motives  which  under  any  similar  circum- 
stances we  could  not  fail  to  commend.  Of  course  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph is  traced  to  the  especial  care  of  God  for  his  chosen  cause  ;  but 
we  must  say  that  the  author  has  so  admirably  indicated  the  natural 
reasons  for  the  final  victory  as  to  render  the  supernatural  quite  su- 
perfluous. The  reading  of  such  a  dispassionate  statement  as  this 
of  the  progress  of  the  faith  is  worth  any  amount  of  direct  opposition, 
and  we  can  hardly  understand  how  any  one  after  reading  it  can  help 
going  on  in  the  study  of  church  history  and  reaching  the  conclu- 
sions of  modern  science.  For  those  who  desire  to  do  so  a  multi- 
tude of  points  of  attachment  are  offered  in  the  copious  references 
to  authorities  with  which  the  book  has  been  furnished  by  the  trans- 
lators. The  work  of  translation  has  been  done  with  commendable 
ease  and  fidelity. 
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MONEY.^ 

MANY  and  serious  discussions  on  money,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  are  inevitable.  Enormous  interests,  both  of 
nations  and  individuals,  are  compromised  by  the  actual  condition 
of  money  and  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  composed.  Heavy  losses 
are  inflicted  by  the  fluctuations  in  value  of  the  coins  which  are  the 
instruments  of  exchange.  Able  economists  have  eagerly  occupied 
themselves  with  the  problem,  and  endeavored  to  discover  a  solution 
of  its  difficulties  ;  governments  have  charged  eminent  men  to  study 
this  embarrassing  subject,  and  to  suggest  means  for  placing  in  a 
workable  state  the  most  widely  used  machinery  in  the  world  ;  repre- 
sentatives of  many  countries  have  met  in  council,  — but,  unhappily,  no 
plan  has  been  agreed  upon  for  diminishing  the  dangers  and  the  losses. 
The  commercial  world  is  distracted  by  conflicting  theories  and  the 
want  of  sure  and  reliable  knowledge. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  so  distinguished  an 
economist  as  Professor  Francis  Walker,  of  Yale  College,  should  make 
a  new  effort  for  discovering  an  escape  from  these  disastrous  troubles. 
He  had  already  written  largely  and  ably  on  money.  His  writings  are 
markedly  characterized  by  great  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  find  the  truth,  and  by  endless  pains  to  investigate  the 
history  of  money  among  all  nations.  Moreover,  he  had  been  deputed 
by  the  American  Government  to  represent  it  in  the  congress  which 
met  to  discuss  bi-metallism,  and  thus  wields  a  peculiar  authority  on 
this  agitated  problem.     Last  year  he  published  what  he  describes  as 

^  Money,  in  its  Relations  to  Trade  and  Industry.    By  Francis  A.  Walker.     1879. 
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"  being  in  a  certain  sense  an  abridgment "  of  his  previous  treatise  on 
money.  It  dives  very  deeply  into  its  nature  and  working,  and  em- 
bodies a  definite  plan  which  it  urges  on  the  acceptance  of  all  coun- 
tries.    The  book  richly  merits  the  study  of  all  inquirers. 

We  shall  be  better  able,  we  think,  to  understand  the  difficulties 
which  have  befallen  the  money-systems  of  so  many  countries,  as  well 
as  the  theoretical  objections  brought  against  them,  if  we  endeavor,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  describe  what  good  money  is  and  ought  to  be. 
When  we  have  acquired  a  true  conception  of  money,  the  points  of 
imperfection  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected will  be  more  accurately  discerned. 

What,  then,  is  money  .-*  How  came  it  to  be  born  into  the  world .' 
The  usual  answer  of  economists  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  need 
of  a  measure  of  value  :  men  were  desirous  of  a  method  of  discovering 
the  comparative  worth  of  the  articles  which  they  wished  to  exchange 
for  one  another ;  the  grower  of  corn  sought  to  compare  its  value 
with  that  of  the  coat  he  was  seeking  to  procure  with  it.  But  an 
earlier  and  far  more  urgent  reason  led  to  the  invention  of  money. 
Civilization,  by  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  depends  on  division 
of  employments,  —  on  the  articles  needed  for  the  complex  life  of  man 
being  made  by  separate  producers,  and  then  exchanged.  But  how 
was  the  farmer  who  had  a  sheep  to  part  with  to  find  a  tailor  who 
would  give  him  a  coat  for  it .'  Direct  barter  would  have  brought 
human  life  to  a  stand-still ;  and  so  money  was  invented  as  a  machine 
for  escaping  from  the  deadlock.  It  was  interposed  as  an  intermediate 
article  between  the  coat  and  the  sheep :  the  purchase  of  a  coat  was 
effected  by  two  half-transactions.  The  farmer  sold  the  sheep  to  a 
butcher  for  money,  and  with  that  money  he  got  the  coat  from  the 
tailor ;  for  each  knew  that  all  sellers  would  be  willing  to  do  the 
same,  and  would,  at  his  choice,  give  him  in  exchange  the  articles  he 
wanted. 

We  see  here  plainly  what  money  is  and  what  it  does.  It  is  an 
instrument  for  exchanging  two  articles  —  the  sheep  and  the  coat  — 
for  each  other.  It  vj^as  created  for  that  one  purpose  only  :  it  is  applied 
to  no  other  purpose.  Its  nature  is  thus  entirely  perceived.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  medium  of  exchange  ;  but,  as  Professor  Walker 
rightly  remarks,  "  medium  "  is  an  ill-chosen  word  ;  it  is  a  foreign 
word,  of  many  different  meanings.  A  better  expression  lay  close  at 
hand  :  it  is  the  tool  of  exchange.  This  reveals  at  once  its  character 
and  its  work.     It  is  a  tool  for  effecting  exchanges  by  the  help  of  two 
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half-exchanges  ;  and  it  has  no  other  use  whatever  than  this  work 
of  buying,  just  as  a  chisel  serves  no  other  purpose  than  the  cutting 
of  wood. 

Next  comes  the  crucial  question,  —  How  does  money  perform  this 
work?  A  chisel  works  by  means  of  its  sharp  edge:  what  does  this 
tool,  money,  work  with?  Aristotle  told  us  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  ;  but  many  even  distinguished  economists  refuse  to  learn 
of  him.  Money,  he  wrote,  is  one  of  the  useful  things,  a  commodity 
which  all  men  agree  to  take  in  exchange  for  their  own  goods.  In 
the  first  place,  a  coin  is  a  thing  which  is  useful  for  rendering  a  ser- 
vice to  man,  and  consequently  is  valued  on  both  sides  as  a  piece  of 
metal.  Secondly,  every  one  consents  to  sell  for  this  money.  No  one 
is  obliged  to  put  a  money  price  on  his  goods,  —  he  may  ask  a  barter 
price  for  them  ;  but,  if  he  does  so,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  negotiate 
with  a  man  for  the  precise  article  he  wants :  so  he  sells  it  to  some 
one  for  money.  Thirdly,  he  relies  on  two  things  in  so  acting :  he 
knows  that  every  shopkeeper  consents  to  sell  for  money,  and  he  finds 
in  the  usefulness  of  that  commodity  of  which  the  money  is  made  a 
trustworthy  assurance  or  guarantee  that  he  will  be  able  to  procure 
with  it  another  article  worth  that  which  he  is  giving  away. 

Then  comes  forward  a  most  critical  question,  —  How  much  money 
must  he  insist  on  having  in  exchange  for  what  he  sells  ?  This  is  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  tool,  money.  We  must  try  to  discover  it.  It  is 
plain  that  it  is  the  aim  of  both  parties  to  the  transaction  to  obtain  for 
their  respective  goods  things  worth  them.  How  much  of  the  inter- 
posed article,  money,  ought  to  and  will  pass  between  the  parties  ? 
There  are  three  values  to  be  ascertained  before  a  transaction,  an 
exchange,  is  accomplished  :  the  worth  of  the  sheep,  the  coat,  and  the 
money.  They  can  be  learned  only  by  actual  trial  in  three  markets. 
If  the  money  is  gold,  the  gold-miner  will  not  go  on  procuring  it  if  he 
is  not  satisfactorily  rewarded  for  his  cost  and  his  outlay.  Neither 
will  the  tailor  and  the  farmer  go  on  producing  coats  and  sheep,  unless 
the  same  condition  be  fulfilled  for  them  likewise.  That  compensa- 
tion for  each  of  the  three  articles,  summed  up,  is  the  phrase,  its  "  cost 
of  production ;  "  and  that  cost  can  be  ascertained  only  by  bartering 
in  the  three  markets.  The  quantities  of  money  they  exchange  for, 
Mill,  in  accordance  with  the  common  language  of  the  world,  calls  their 
values,  —  their  market  values  or  prices. 

We  see  clearly  now  how  money  does  its  work ;  but  further  explana- 
tion is  necessary  before  we  reach  good  money.     The  essence  of  the 
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action  of  money  is  the  expectation  of  a  seller  that  he  will  be  able  with 
the  money  to  get  as  much  as  he  gave.  That  expectation  is  founded 
on  the  belief  that  prices  are  affixed  on  some  common,  definite  rule  or 
principle.  For  the  vast  majority  of  the  articles  purchased  and  used,  the 
cost  of  making  them  is  the  principle  on  which  their  prices  rest.  That 
money,  therefore,  which  acts  on  this  principle  is  good  money.  The 
same  force  rules  the  articles  exchanged  and  the  money.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, there  are  many  articles  whose  market-values  are  governed, 
not  by  the  compensation  required  for  the  service  of  making  them,  but 
by  feeling.  Their  values  are  in  reality  sentimental.  A  Raffaelle 
which  sells  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  a  statue,  commands  a  price 
in  which  cost  of  production  counts  for  nothing.  Obviously,  they 
would  make  excessively  bad  money.  No  seller  could  rely  on  what 
he  would  be  able  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  such  money.  One  man 
might  value  the  picture  at  ten  thousand  dollars;  another,  at  fifty 
thousand.  The  reliance  on  obtaining,  by  the  help  of  such  a  tool, 
equal  for  equal,  would  be  ruined.  It  is  clear  that  no  commodity 
whose  value  is  sentimental  could  be  selected  to  serve  as  money. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  stop  here.  The  cost  of  production, 
which  is  the  best  basis  for  the  action  of  money,  may  vary  largely, 
either  at  intervals  of  time  or  permanently.  With  an  altered  cost  of 
production,  the  power  of  an  article  on  the  quantity  of  goods  it  would 
command  in  an  exchange  would  be  altered  also.  Money  composed 
of  a  commodity  subject  to  such  fluctuations  of  value  would  be  assailed 
in  its  very  essence,  —  the  being  able  to  procure  for  a  seller  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  goods  he  parted  with.  The  mischief  would  be  highly 
injurious.  Human  life  swarms  with  what  Professor  Walker  calls 
deferred  payments,  —  with  debts  of  money  due  after  varying  intervals 
of  time.  Ready-money  payments  are,  as  to  number,  the  exception  ; 
payment  at  a  later  date  is  the  general  rule  of  trade.  Contracts  abound 
for  the  payment  of  money  after  the  lapse  of  years.  If  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  money  promised  is  seriously  changed  by  alterations  in 
its  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  in  its  market-value,  its  quality, 
its  efficiency  as  the  tool  of  exchange,  is  profoundly  deteriorated,  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  inflict  great  injury  on  debtors  or  creditors  in  every 
contract  for  deferred  payment.     It  becomes  ruinously  bad  money. 

Such  being  good  money,  such  its  chief  qualities,  does  it  exist 
anywhere  in  the  world  }  We  hold  that  it  does.  It  exists  and  works 
in  England.  Gold  possesses  many  merits  for  serving  as  money.  It 
is  clean  and  beautiful,  light  of  weight  in  comb' nation  with  high  value, 
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hard,  and  slow  to  wear  away  by  use,  capable  of  great  subdivision,  and 
—  what  is  very  important  —  as  coin  admits  of  being  remelted  at 
once  and  without  trouble  or  loss  into  the  metal  of  which  the  coin 
is  made.  Thus  remelted,  it  recovers  all  its  full  powers  as  a 
commodity.  As  to  the  great  point  of  steadiness  of  value,  it  is  not 
perfect ;  no  commodity  whatever  is.  Nevertheless,  it  exhibits  great 
powers  of  retaining  an  unchanged  market-value.  At  one  or  two 
great  epochs  it  has  undergone  great  changes  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  of  consequent  worth,  mainly  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  the  yield  of  the  mines  ;  but  they  have  been  comparatively 
rare.  Allegations  of  serious  alterations  of  value  have  been  brought 
against  it  within  the  last  half  century  ;  but,  we  maintain,  they  have 
never  been  proved.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia  have  acted  largely  on  the  value  of  gold  ;  but 
there  is  no  harden  matter  than  to  give  a  proof  that  all  prices  —  and 
all  must  be  affected  in  the  value  of  the  money  of  which  prices  are 
formed  —  have  been  really  and  markedly  affected  by  new  contribu- 
tions of  the  metal  from  unlooked-for  mines.  Mr.  Bagehot  did  not 
believe  that  such  proof  had  been  established,  nor  is  Professor  Walker 
far  removed  from  this  feeling. 

It  may  be  that  corn  has  maintained  a  steadier  cost  of  production 
and  value  down  the  ages  ;  but  corn  is  manifestly  too  heavy  and  too 
bulky  to  do  the  work  of  money.  It  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  made 
common  money ;  but  contracts,  such  as  leases  or  bequests,  might  be 
framed  on  the  basis  of  payments  of  definite  quantities  of  corn,  esti- 
mated in  the  prices  of  the  day.  Such  contracts  have  been  made, 
often  with  great  success. 

Gold  further  possesses  the  enormous  merit  of  being  largely  used 
in  the  arts.  The  demand  for  it  for  ornaments,  chains,  plate,  and 
other  articles  is  very  large  throughout  the  globe,  and  is  a  powerful 
supporter  of  its  steadiness  of  value  as  money.  It  is  a  metal  widely 
used,  and  possessing  a  distinct  market  of  its  own.  The  demand  in 
that  market,  of  course,  comprises  every  object  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, —  money  as  well  as  ornaments.  It  would  be  a  great  loss 
if  its  use  were  confined  to  money  alone  ;  for  then  there  would  be  no 
second  force  to  counteract  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  it  for 
money.  By  being  used  simply  as  a  metal,  as  it  becomes  dearer  or 
cheaper  in  its  own  market  a  tendency  arises  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  demand  for  it  for  metallic  purposes,  and  thus  the  disturbing  force 
on  its  value  is  weakened  by  having  to  work  over  a  larger  area.     As 
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coining  is  unlimited  and  (except  for  the  State)  costless  in  England, 
gold  can  be  taken  from  the  circulation  or  added  to  it  with  the  great- 
est ease. 

One  further  resource  which  England  possesses  in  maintaining  equi- 
librium in  the  value  of  her  gold  money  is  her  excellent  system  of  Bank 
of  England  notes.  Under  the  law  of  1844  a  vast  supply  of  thoroughly 
safe  notes  is  constantly  supplied  to  the  money  of  the  nation.  Fifteen 
millions  of  paper  pounds  cost  but  a  trifle  ;  for  no  expensive  gold  has 
been  bought  and  kept  in  store  for  them.  The  paper  circulation  has 
never  fallen  so  low  as  to  reach  them.  They  are  made  safe  by  excel- 
lent securities  pledged  by  the  Bank  for  obtaining  them,  and  are  a  fault- 
less currency. 

One  function  still  remained  to  be  supplied.  Gold  is  too  valuable  a 
metal  to  serve  as  small  coin.  Every  nation  requires  a  large  stock  of 
these  small  tools.  England  called  in  silver  to  perform  this  small  but 
necessary  work  ;  but  she  did  not  thereby,  in  the  true  sense,  become 
bi-metallic.  Shillings  are  a  legal  tender  for  debts  only  to  the  extent 
of  forty  shillings.  Their  supply  is  limited  ;  for  the  Government  is 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  coin  silver,  as  it  is  to  coin  gold.  Further, 
though  they  are  rated  to  the  sovereign  in  the  proportion  of  twenty 
shillings,  they  do  not  possess  silver  worth  the  twentieth  part  of  that 
coin.  Thus  they  are  not  full,  true  money,  possessing,  as  metal,  as 
much  value  as  they  claim  in  respect  of  the  sovereign.  They  are 
in  reality  counters  ;  and  their  true  definition  is  not  silver  coins  pass- 
ing for  what  they  are  worth  as  silver,  but  tickets  for  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  sovereign.  If  silver  should  decline  very  seriously  in  value,  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  that  shillings  of  correct  value  might 
be  forged  with  good  silver,  and,  being  slipped  into  circulation,  render 
their  numbers  excessive.  If  such  a  peril  were  to  befall  them,  a  new 
coinage  of  shillings  of  greater  weight  of  silver  would  become  inevit- 
able. As  counters,  they  do  the  work  of  money  as  well  as  if  they 
were  full  coins,  the  positive  want  of  the  country  for  such  small  tools 
giving  them  an  unassailable  position. 

Such  is  money  ;  such  is  good  money.  We  now  turn  to  the  criticisms 
which  Professor  Walker  has  brought  forward  against  the  view  here 
taken  of  money.  He  rejects  the  principle  that  cost  of  production 
governs  all  values  except  such  as  are  sentimental,  —  the  value  of  money 
as  of  other  things.  He  denies  that  it  determines  prices,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  is  the  force  by  which  money  works.  He  strips  the 
expectation  felt  by  a  seller  who  takes  money,  that  with  it  he  will  be 
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able  to  obtain  other  articles  as  good  as  those  he  is  parting  with,  of  the 
solid  foundation  that  the  metal  gold  is  costly  to  produce  and  has  a 
corresponding  purchasing  power  over  other  commodities.  He  sum- 
mons to  his  aid  a  dictum  of  Professor  Jevons,  that  "labor  once  spent 
has  no  influence  on  the  future  value  of  any  article;"  and,  finally,  he 
substitutes  for  cost  of  production  another  force  by  which  money 
performs  its  work,  —  supply  and  demand  in  its  own  market. 

He  thus,  at  the  outset,  brings  us  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
"  value."  It  is  the  well-known  problem  of  political  economy.  "  There 
is,"\vrites  Mr.  Thornton,  "  an  anecdote  well  known  in  London  of  Syd- 
ney Smith,  who,  not  many  months  after  joining  the  Political-Economy 
Club,  announced  his  intention  to  retire  ;  and,  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  replied  that  his  chief  motive  for  joining  had  been  to  discover 
what  value  is,  but  that  all  he  had  discovered  was  that  the  rest  of  the 
club  knew  as  little  about  the  matter  as  he  did."  Professor  Jevons  is 
in  the  same  predicament ;  for,  though  much  appealed  to  here  by  Pro- 
fessor Walker,  he  ends  by  giving  up  the  word  in  despair,  as  "  one  he 
can  make  nothing  of."  But  the  matter  cannot  rest  there.  The  word 
"  value  "  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  all  political  economy  that  the  search 
for  an  interpretation  must  go  on  till  one  shall  at  last  be  found. 

What,  then,  is  value.?  "The  value  of  a  thing,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
"  means  the  quantity  of  some  other  thing,  or  of  things  in  general, 
which  it  exchanges  for."  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  precise. 
So  says  the  every-day  language  of  every  man  of  business.  The  value 
of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  fetch,  what  can  be  got  for  it  ;  and  no  duty  is 
more  binding  on  every  economist  than  to  retain  the  language  of  com- 
mon life  to  the  utmost  extent  possible. 

Professor  Walker  assures  us  that  economists  are  "pretty  much 
agreed  that  value  is  a  relation."  He  then  uses  the  word  "  ratio  "  as 
synonymous  with  "  relation."  Professor  Jevons  has  called  value  a  ratio. 
Professor  Walker,  a  little  further  on,  informs  us  that  "value  arises 
wholly  out  of  relations  which  exist  between  things."  A  relation 
which  arises  out  of  relations  is  an  awkward  expression,  hard  to 
understand  :  we  are  not  getting  a  definition  of  the  word  yet. 

The  Professor  dislikes  the  expression,  "  measuring  of  values  by 
means  of  money."  "A  relation  cannot  be  measured.  You  do  not 
measure  the  relation  of  a  mile  to  a  furlong  :  you  express  it  as  8  :  i." 
One  would  have  thought  that  measuring  is  the  very  thing  done  here. 
The  mile  is  eight  times  as  long  as  the  furlong  ;  its  length  is  measured 
precisely  as  a  hundred-weight  is  measured  as  being  one  hundred  and 
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twelve  times  heavier  than  a  pound.  Then,  "  the  length  of  the  mile  is 
measured  by  laying  down  alongside  it  another  thing  —  a  yardstick  — 
whose  length  is  known.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  values,  it  seems. 
Values  are  not  measured  by  any  such  bringing  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other. The  word  '  measure '  should  be  applied  to  value,  if  at  all, 
only  in  a  consciously  metaphorical  sense,  by  a  license  of  speech." 
Such  words  fill  us  with  wonder.  A  sovereign  is  brought  alongside 
of  a  cow,  and  has  to  be  taken  eighteen  times  over  to  reach  her  value  ; 
the  same  happens  to  a  sheep,  which  is  counted  at  three  sovereigns. 
The  value  of  each  is  measured,  as  the  mile  by  the  yardstick,  by  the 
sovereign,  and  the  value  of  the  cow  is  found  to  measure  six  times 
more  than  that  of  the  sheep.  "  Price,"  the  Professor  tells  us,  "  is  the 
money-value  of  commodities  ; "  and,  as  everything  exchanged  has  its 
price,  commodities  are  most  clearly  measured  in  money-value  against 
each  other.  We  must  hold,  therefore,  that  the  phrase,  "  Money  is  a 
measure  of  value,"  is  an  excellent  expression,  empty  of  all  metaphor 
and  license  of  expression,  rigorously  and  literally  true. 

It  is  curious  to  notice,  what  Professor  Walker  does  not  seem  to 
have  perceived,  that  when  he  called  price  the  money-value  of  com- 
modities he  was  adopting  the  very  definition  given  by  Mr.  Mill. 

Value  is  not  a  relation,  though  clearly  a  relation  is  involved  in  it. 
We  could  not  speak  of  a  high  or  a  low  relation  without  puzzling  all 
who  hear  us.  Then,  a  relation  of  what .-'  Not  of  length,  certainly. 
In  defining  price.  Professor  Walker  gives  us  a  new  definition  of  value, 
which  tells  us  of  what  the  relation  is.  "  Value,"  he  says,  "  is  pur- 
chasing power  :  the  word  '  price '  expresses  the  power  a  thing  has  to 
purchase  money."  The  relation,  therefore,  is  of  purchasing  power. 
We  are  willing  to  accept  purchasing  power,  power  in  exchange,  as 
an  admissible  definition  of  value.  A  hat  has  value  in  the  sense  that 
it  can  buy  a  sovereign.  Either  definition  will  content  us,  —  either 
the  force  which  enables  the  exchange  to  be  made,  or  its  effect,  the 
article  acquired  by  the  exchange  ;  but  we  prefer  remaining  in  the 
common  world  of  traders,  and  taking  value  as  the  effect  of  the  pur- 
chasing power,  as  meaning  what  is  called  market-value. 

Both  these  definitions  are  confined  to  the  act  of  exchanging.  The 
one  shows  that  the  hat  is  able  to  procure  a  sovereign  ;  the  other 
points  out  the  result  of  this  power,  —  the  sovereign  obtained.  But 
there  is  still  another  sense  of  the  word  "  value,"  which  expresses  the 
greatest  force,  which  explains  the  origin  of  all  the  economical  life  of 
mankind,  and  yet  has  not   been  perceived  by  economists.      Want 
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of  space  compels  us  to  refer  to  another  place  ^  for  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  it.  Here  we  will  merely  say  that  it  is  found  in  the  verb  "  I 
value."  I  care  for  and  esteem  a  thing.  I  will  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  it,  or  I  will  exact  compensation  for  the  effort  of  parting 
with  it.  This  is  the  root  of  all  purchasing  and  exchanging  power, 
for  it  is  the  one  compelling  motive  which  makes  man  labor  and 
buy. 

We  return  to  the  Professor's  objection  against  cost  of  production  as 
being  the  force  by  which  money  acts.  He  naturally  recoils  from  it ; 
for  he  is  a  bi-metallist,  and  that  money  works  by  means  of  the  cost  of 
its  metal  is  the  most  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bi-metallism. 
He  substitutes  for  it  "supply  and  demand." 

The  dictum  of  Professor  Jevons,  that  "  labor  once  spent  has  no 
influence  on  the  future  value  of  any  article,"  is  true  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  No  buyer  at  a  fair  will  think  of  what  a  bullock  has 
cost  to  rear.  The  farmer,  if  he  is  resolved  to  sell,  must  take  the  price 
of  the  day,  however  it  may  be  determined ;  but  he  knows  well  what 
the  beast  has  cost  him,  and  what  it  must  cost  other  men  to  rear  more 
bullocks  ;  and  thus  a  price  involving  him  in  loss  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  his  willingness  to  sell.  He  may  take  his  chance  for  another 
day,  precisely  because  he  is  not  ready  to  lose  any  part  of  his  past 
labor  spent.  What  the  farmer  feels  affects  his  readiness  to  part  with 
his  bullocks,  and  so  influences  the  price.  Sellers  think  much  of  the  cost 
incurred  in  producing  their  articles.  They  must  yield  at  last,  if  buyers 
hold  back ;  but  they  fight  demand  through  supply  and  the  thoughts 
connected  with  supply.  The  dictum  only  expresses  that  at  last, 
when  there  must  be  a  sale,  the  price  of  the  day  must  be  taken, 
whether  at  a  loss  or  not. 

Professor  Walker  himself  has  pointed  out  the  real  force  which 
gov'erns  production  and  exchange.  "  The  relative  worth  of  all  com- 
modities will  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  labor 
severally  required  to  renew  and  keep  up  their  respective  stocks." 
Whatever  prices  may  rule  in  the  market  on  a  particular  day,  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  corn  must  be  replaced  on  sale,  or  the 
farmer  will  cease  to  raise  corn.  The  rule  is  imperative.  But  in 
exchange  the  Professor  places  all  commodities  under  its  dominion 
except  one, — the  metal  of  which  money  is  composed.  The  amount 
of  labor  required  for  the  production  of  gold,  it  appears,  does  not 
determine  the  relative  worth  of  all  commodities  to  itself,  though  the 
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labor  required  for  their  production  does  regulate  their  comparative 
worth  towards  each  other. 

This  separation  of  gold  as  money  from  all  other  commodities  is 
most  strange  and  unaccountable,  and  will  not  help  a  puzzled  world 
to  understand  what  money  is.  It  is  not  denied  that  gold  is  a  com- 
modity. A  watchmaker  buys  it  at  a  worth  determined  by  the  uni- 
versal law  of  all  commodities,  —  the  cost  of  keeping  up  its  stock  by 
production;  but  let  the  Mint  buy  it  and  put  a  stamp  upon  it,  it  in- 
stantly loses  this  universal  characteristic  of  all  commodities  :  its  rela- 
tive worth  becomes  regulated  by  some  new  rule.  What  can  it  signify 
to  the  miner  who  buys  the  gold,  —  the  watchmaker  or  the  coiner .-' 
The  use  it  is  put  to  does  not  concern  him.  The  man  who  takes  the 
gold  to  be  coined  must  have  paid  for  it  with  other  commodities  which 
replaced  what  it  cost  the  miner  to  produce  the  gold ;  and  assuredly 
he  compared  in  value  the  metal  he  had  procured  with  those  commodi- 
ties. Fluctuations  of  repayment  may  befall  him  ;  but  so  do  they  all 
producers.     The  distinction  here  set  up  is  inexplicable. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  case  which  might  have  led  to  the  origination 
of  money.  Imagine  a  community  practising  barter,  and  finding  it 
unendurable.  The  inhabitants  meet  in  council.  Each  man  is  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  his  goods  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  of  production  : 
they  resolve  to  create  a  system  of  money,  and  to  compose  it  of  the 
metal  gold.  Gold  is  one  of  the  commodities  produced  in  the  locality  ; 
it  is  obtained  with  much  labor  out  of  a  mine,  and  is  applied  to  diverse 
purposes.  They  decide  to  exchange,  each  of  them,  his  commodity  for 
gold,  and  then  to  exchange  that  gold  for  the  articles  which  each  re- 
spectively wants  ;  that  is,  practically,  they  tell  the  miner  that  they 
mean  to  buy  his  gold  first  before  buying  anything  else.  It  is  plain  that 
they  must  buy  of  him  on  the  same  terms  on  which  they  had  previously 
bartered :  they  must  give  him  satisfaction  for  his  labor,  as  formerly. 
So  far,  there  is  no  change  in  the  bartering  with  him.  But,  of  course, 
more  gold  is  now  demanded,  and  for  a  while  the  miner  obtains  an  in- 
creased amount  of  other  commodities  in  selling.  More  mining  is  under- 
taken, more  gold  is  produced,  and  the  worth  of  gold  —  though  this  is 
not  absolutely  certain,  for  the  increased  mining  may  be  more  expensive 
—  returns  to  its  previous  exchanging  power.  Is  it  not  plain  that  the 
society  now  purchases  the  metal  on  the  old  terms ;  that  it  is  ex- 
changed for  other  commodities  at  the  same  rate  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  this  gold,  now  coined,  has  been  exchanged  on  the  same  old  prin- 
ciple, —  its  cost  to  produce  ? 
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This  great  central  truth  is  further  demonstrated  by  a  fact  of  daily 
occurrence  in  international  trade.  Gold  is  sent  over  in  ingots  to 
foreign  countries  to  pay  sums  of  money  due  on  the  balance  of  trade  ; 
the  ingots  are  weighed,  and  their  value  calculated  at  the  number  of 
coins  of  gold  they  would  furnish.  It  is  a  common  practice  abroad, 
also,  to  melt  English  sovereigns  which  have  been  received  in  pay- 
ment of  foreign  debts.  They  are  taken  as  so  much  gold,  reckoned 
at  its  price  in  the  country.  They  are  treated  as  a  metal,  falling  un- 
der the  law  common  to  all  commodities  not  subject  to  sentimental 
values.  Its  purchasing  power  over  all  other  commodities  is  its  cost 
of  production. 

More  need  not  be  said  :  the  proof  is  complete.  The  sovereign 
buys  precisely  like  the  weight  of  gold  metal  it  contains. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  metal,  as  also  the  money  of  which  it 
is  composed,  like  every  other  article,  falls  under  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  is  subject  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day  or  hour. 
Demand  may  take  the  lead  of  supply,  and  the  worth  of  the  metal  may 
rise  ;  or  the  reverse  may  happen.  If  they  are  able  to  readjust  them- 
selves from  the  temporary  influences,  the  old  value  will  be  recovered  ; 
if  not,  a  demand  willing  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  a  portion  will 
carry  that  price  over  the  whole  supply  The  last  mine  opened  at  the 
highest  cost  will  earn  an  ordinary  profit  ;  the  mines  which  can  be 
worked  more  cheaply  will  acquire  a  permanent  monopoly  gain.  But 
this  is  the  fate  of  all  commodities  :  the  essential  point  is  that  gold 
falls  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  and  depends  ultimately  on 
cost  of  production,  though  it  be  the  cost  of  the  dearest  gold  produced 
and  bought. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  paper  money  ?  The  Bank-of-England 
note  does  completely  the  work  of  money :  in  what  does  its  force  as  a 
tool  reside  .-*  Not,  certainly,  in  its  cost  of  production  :  that  is  but  a 
trifle.  The  note  works  by  means  of  the  sovereigns  which  it  promises 
to  pay.  But  a  promise  is  not  the  reality  ;  it  does  not  place  metal  in 
the  hands  of  a  seller.  The  explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  metal  gold  does  not  work  as  money  by  means  of  any 
of  its  physical  properties,  but  solely  by  means  of  its  value  in  its  own 
market.  It  is  the  assurance  that  this  value  will  command  an  equal 
value  of  other  articles  in  exchange  which  induces  a  seller  to  give 
away  his  goods  for  it.  He  relies  on  the  metal,  but  does  not  use  it. 
If  there  be  need,  he  can  melt  the  sovereign  into  gold  metal,  and  sell 
it  at  its  full  value,  at  home  or  abroad.     This  power  of  melting  suffices  : 
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it  enables  a  paper  ticket  to  procure  a  sovereign  either  for  melting  or 
for  money  use,  so  as  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  —  indeed,  in  many 
markets,  better  than  —  the  coin  it  promises.  If  the  ticket  is  notysure 
to  get  the  coin  on  demand,  then  the  money  is  bad,  and  may  be  even 
worthless  ;  but  so  long  as  the  ticket  is  believed  in,  it  buys  as  effectu- 
ally as  the  check  or  bill,  or  even  the  sovereign  itself.  Full  trust  in 
the  convertibility  of  the  note  is  the  vital,  but  also  the  only,  quality  to 
establish  it  as  money.  The  convertibility  of  the  note  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  melting  of  the  sovereign. 

But  inconvertible  notes,  which  confer  no  right  of  claiming  the  coin 
specified  on  their  face,  are  a  very  common  institution  in  the  world  : 
how  shall  we  be  able  to  explain  their  power  as  money .''  The  material 
point  here  is  the  quality  of  the  issue.  If  its  solvency  is  thoroughly 
trusted,  the  quality  of  such  a  note  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  convert- 
ible note,  but  upon  one  condition,  —  that  the  numbers  of  such  notes 
actually  issued  shall  not  exceed  the  quantity  really  required  for  work 
as  money.  An  excess  of  convertible  notes  is  easily  remedied :  the 
tickets  are  presented,  sovereigns  are  obtained  in  their  place,  and 
these,  if  need  be,  can  be  melted,  and  sold  as  gold  to  foreign  countries. 
Equally  inconvertible  notes,  not  in  excess,  suffer  no  depreciation,  as 
the  inconvertible  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  showed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century ;  then  the  limit  of  sufficient  supply  was  passed, 
and  at  last  a  gold  guinea  became  worth  twenty-seven  shillings  in 
notes. 

How  these  inconvertible  issues  perform  their  work  is  a  harder 
question.  The  great  point  is,  that  they  profess  to  be  a  debt  due  by 
the  State  or  a  bank  of  unquestionable  solvency.  The  American 
greenback  carried  an  acknowledgment  on  its  face  that  the  United 
States  owed  a  dollar.  So  it  was  with  the  Bank  of  England  note. 
The  idea  of  such  debt  was  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
nations.  People  knew  that  all  money  is  liable  to  oscillations  of  value, 
and,  under  this  feeling,  they  reconciled  themselves  to  depreciation. 
The  issuers  took  advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  obtained  increasing 
quantities  of  the  national  wealth  with  pieces  of  paper.  The  note  thus 
became  bad  at  its  very  core,  and,  the  evil  being  unendurable,  con- 
vertibility was  restored  at  last. 

There  remains  one  case  more,  a  hypothetical  one,  in  which  we 
should  be  ready  to  concede  to  Professor  Walker  that  a  money  might 
work  well  without  any  reference  to  cost  of  production.  If  Nature 
had  provided  a  supply  of  substances  hard  and  indestructible,  and 
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capable  of  serving  as  money,  but  also  rigorously  and  absolutely 
limited  in  quantity,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  believe  that  these 
substances  might  be  made  the  public  money  and  might  work  suc- 
cessfully. But  as  civilization  progressed,  and  with  it  the  magnitude 
of  trade,  this  limited  money  would  generate  mischief  increasingly. 
It  would  hurt  creditors  seriously  and  throw  uncertainty  over  every 
transaction  effected  by  deferred  payment.  But  where  will  Professor 
Walker  find  such  a  material  provided  by  Nature  ? 

We  have  said  that  gold  falls  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
like  every  other  commodity.  The  demand  for  it  proceeds  from  three 
sources,  —  use  in  the  arts;  the  necessity  of  making  good  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  coins  in  circulation  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  nation 
along  with  the  ever-expanding  magnitude  of  trade  requiring  to  be 
worked  by  ready  money.  This  demand  might  become  enormous  and 
generate  the  gravest  embarrassments.  Against  these  paper  money 
brings  mighty  help.  It  can  be  constructed  on  a  solid  foundation,  and 
a  working  power  can  be  assigned  to  it  capable  of  being  adjusted  to 
the  wants  of  the  nation.  This  power  of  paper  money  could  bring 
incalculable  assistance  if,  by  any  change  in  the  mines  or  any  ex- 
panded need  for  gold  coin,  the  value  of  the  metal  gold  were  largely 
raised.  Paper  notes  could  then  take  the  places  of  gold  coins  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  thereby  mitigate,  if  not  avert  altogether,  the 
very  serious  injury  which  would  be  caused  by  a  great  rise  in  the 
exchange  value  of  gold  money.  A  still  stronger  power  of  cure  is 
supplied  by  banking.  The  amount  of  money  which  it  supersedes  is 
vast  indeed.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  at  the  Clearing  House  in 
London  alone  payments  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds  every  week  are  effected  without  a  single  piece  of  money 
passing.  Who  can  think  of  the  multitude  of  checks  which  buy  and 
pay  every  day,  without  catching  a  conception  of  the  gigantic  demand 
and  use  of  money  which  they  avert,  and  of  the  immense  amount  of 
wealth  needed  for  producing  the  precious  metals  which  they  save  .-' 
These  papers  do  the  same  identical  work  of  exchange  for  which 
these  costly  metals  would  have  been  wanted. 

The  supply  of  gold,  in  which  cost  of  production  plays  the  chief 
part,  has  been  poured  out  in  abundance  from  California  and  Australia 
in  these  latter  years.  Much  of  this  supply,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  was 
obtained  at  reduced  cost.  What  effect  has  this  fact  had  on  the  value 
of  gold  throughout  the  world  .-*  What  has  been  its  action  on  general 
prices  .-•     To  answer  this  question,  it  is  desirable  to  say  a  few  words 
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on  the  manner  in  which  new  supplies  of  gold  affect  prices.  Professor 
Walker  tells  us:  "Current  prices  determine  whether  any  new  gold 
shall  be  produced  or  not."  This  is  perfectly  correct.  No  miner  will 
go  on  with  a  fresh  mine  whose  gold  will  be  dearer  to  him  than  any 
already  existing.  But  if  the  metal  can  be  supplied  more  cheaply,  it 
will  be  bought  with  fewer  commodities,  first,  by  the  maimers  of 
articles  composed  of  gold,  and  also  by  the  purchasers  who  repair  the 
work  of  the  currency  or  extend  its  agency  to  a  wider  field.  This 
means  at  once  a  rise  of  prices,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold :  more  must  be  given  of  the  cheaper  gold  for  the 
same  articles.  The  fall  will  pass  on  to  the  whole  stock  of  money ; 
the  rise  of  prices  will  be  universal.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  whole 
stock  of  money  would  of  course  be  increased  ;  more  would  be  required 
at  the  same  value  to  do  the  same  work. 

But  has  the  value  of  gold  been  diminished,  as  a  fact,  by  the  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  Australia .-'  The  almost  universal  answer 
declares  that  it  has.  It  is  assumed  by  many  that  the  metal's  value 
went  down  by  the  enlarged  supply,  and  that  prices  consequently 
mounted  up.  The  assertion  is  very  natural,  but  most  hard  to  prove. 
For  us  it  has  not  been  proved,  nor  was  it,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Bagehot. 
A  real,  permanent  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  means  a  rise  of  price  for 
every  article  measured  in  gold.  Such  a  universal  rise  of  prices  most 
indisputably  has  not  taken  place.  Many  articles  sell  for  much  less 
than  they  did  before  the  California  discoveries  ;  their  prices  are  lower, 
not  higher.  They  speak  of  something  else  than  a  fall  in  gold.  "  Yes," 
reply  believers  in  the  fall,  "  that  has  happened  because  circumstances 
incident  to  each  one  of  these  articles  has  diminished  its  worth  in  the 
market.  The  vast  increase  of  powerful  machinery,  cheaper  transport, 
fresh  sources  of  raw  material,  and  other  forces  have  fought  the  rise  of 
price  caused  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  successfully,  and  have 
instead  lowered  it."  But,  it  may  be  answered  in  turn,  the  augmented 
prices,  so  often  cited  as  the  consequents  of  cheaper  gold,  may  also 
have  sprung,  not  from  the  gold,  but  causes  belonging  to  the  articles 
themselves  exchanged  for  gold.  Meat  and  butter  are  dearer,  because 
the  demand  for  them  has  largely  increased,  and  the  supply  is  com- 
paratively deficient.  So  with  the  rent  of  houses,  the  price  of  land, 
of  fine  wines  and  other  luxuries.  How  is  one  to  trace  the  fate 
of  gold  among  such  combatants  ?  We  do  not  affirm  that  there  has 
been  no  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  that  it  exchanges  for  as  much  as  it 
did  formerly :  we  simply  say,  Not  proven. 
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But  there  is  language  generally  held  in  financial  circles  from  which 
we  dissent  most  positively.  When  the  movements  of  commerce  transfer 
large  quantities  of  gold  in  payment  of  a  balance  of  trade  to  some  particu- 
lar country,  economical  writers  are  wont  to  speak  of  a  rise  of  prices  in 
the  country  thus  overstocked  with  gold  ;  they  are  lifted  up  by  the  me- 
tallic arrival,  and  offer  a  great  attraction  to  other  nations  to  send  over 
their  goods  in  order  to  sell  them  at  the  raised  price,  and  thus  to  gather 
enlarged  profits.  To  imagine  that  some  six  or  eight  millions  of  gold 
sent  over  to  England  —  and  how  often  does  it  reach  that  amount  ?  — 
by  the  ceaseless  oscillations  of  buying  and  selling  between  coun- 
tries, and  added  to  the  enormous  mass  of  gold  already  existing  in  the 
land  and  of  exchanging  machinery  of  notes  and  banking, —  to  imagine 
that  it  will  make  gold  cheaper  in  every  shop  and  vigorously  send  up 
prices  is  a  supposition  well-nigh  ridiculous.  Has  a  single  one  of 
these  very  confident  writers  traced  out  the  prices  which  have  been 
stirred  by  any  such  movement  ?  Have  they  pointed  to  a  single 
manufacturer  or  shopkeeper  who  has  altered  his  prices  because  he 
found  that  the  old  weight  of  the  gold  coins  no  longer  brought  the 
worth  of  his  wares  .-*  It  is  not  perceived  that  the  last  thing 
which  would  happen  to  this  irregular  and  temporary  excess  is 
to  be  added  to  the  stock  of  money  at  work  and  to  be  sent 
circulating  over  the  trading  world.  No  one  sees  that  it  is  carried 
forthwith  to  the  strong  walls  of  the  Bank  of  England's  vault,  and 
there  meekly  stays  under  lock  and  key  till  it  is  the  turn  of  England 
to  buy  more  than  she  sells,  and  thus  to  restore  equilibrium  in  the 
distribution  of  money.  ^ 

Professor  Walker  now  enters  upon  a  long  discussion  on  production. 
We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  following  him  here, 
for  he  says  much  that  is  true  and  valuable.  But  he  brings  a  reproach 
on  political  economists  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  notice.     He  says,  with  great  truth  :  "  The  most 

1  "The  Public"  of  October  30,  1879,  correctly  remarks:  "  It  is  high  time  for  thinking 
men  to  abandon  the  notion  that  an  expanded  currency  causes  high  prices.  In  the  discussion 
of  prices  we  have  frequently  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  this  theory  and  have  pointed  out, 
moreover,  that  modern  improvements  and  facilities  of  commerce,  and  particularly  in  the 
rapidity  of  exchanges,  have  made  it  easy  for  business  to  create  at  any  time  a  currency  many 
times  as  great  as  any  country  employs.  Expanded  currency  did  not  cause  high  prices  in 
1878,  and  it  is  wretchedly  unphilosophical  to  argue  that  the  recent  advance  in  prices  has 
been  caused  by  a  condition  of  the  currency  which  existed  for  years  and  had  no  such  effect. 
The  truth  is  that  the  spirit  of  speculation,  whenever  it  comes,  always  creates  higher  prices 
and  a  currency  adequate  to  the  work  which  those  prices  involve."  We  commend  these 
admirable  remarks  to  all  classes  of  financial  writers  in  the  London  press. 
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important  of  the  questions  which  political  economy  is  called  upon  to 
answer  is  the  question  why  the  production  of  a  people  so  often  falls 
below,  and  remains  below,  what  would  result  from  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  its  labor-power  and  capital-power  to  the  natural  agents  of  the 
country  in  which  they  dwell.  Yet  there  is  no  question  with  which 
political  economists  have  so  little  concerned  themselves.  There  are 
scores  of  systematic  treatises  on  political  economy  from  which  not  a 
hint  could  be  obtained  in  explanation  of  the  economical  condition  of  the 
United  States  at  the  present  moment,  and,  indeed,  at  anytime  during 
the  last  five  years,  —  an  immense  labor-power  and  capital-power  only 
partially  employed,  while  natural  resources  remain  unexhausted,  and 
even  in  a  large  degree  undeveloped,  to  which  labor  and  capital  might  be 
applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants.  Those  wants  remain  unsatis- 
fied, poverty  and  suffering  result  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  straitness 
of  means  and  diminution  of  comfort  to  thousands  more  ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  indisposition  of  the  capitalist  to  derive  an  income  by  allowing 
the  use  of  his  money  in  production,  and  no  reluctance  of  the  laborer 
to  work.  Abounding  natural  resources,  unemployed  labor-power,  and 
yet  an  enforced  idleness  and  resulting  poverty  and  squalor.  How 
can  this  be  .-•  In  the  absence  of  any  attempt  of  professional  political 
economists  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  public  speakers  and  the 
newspapers  are  driven  to  answer  the  question  for  themselves." 

This  description  of  the  terrible  fact  is  as  touching  and  as  eloquent 
as  it  is  true.  But  it  is  not  equally  just  to  say  that  political  econo- 
mists have  wholly  neglected  the  one  imperative  problem  which  it  was 
their  professional  duty  to  solve.  There  is  an  abundance  of  material 
scattered  over  their  writings  for  throwing  light  on  the  phenomena  of 
labor,  capital,  and  wealth.  As  to  the  great  subject  which  Professor 
Walker  names, — the  fearful  commercial  depression  which  has  oppressed 
so  many  nations  for  so  many  years, —  it  is  supremely  important  that 
its  cause  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  the  invaluable  lesson 
it  teaches  be  gathered  up  by  all.  I  must  throw  myself  on  the  for- 
giveness of  Professor  Walker,  if  I  venture,  with  much  hesitation,  to 
state  that  I  have,  as  I  believe,  given  the  explanation  of  this  mighty 
disturbance  in  the  "Contemporary  Review"  of  May,  1879,  and  more 
briefly  in  the  "  North  American  Review  "  of  December,  in  the  same 
year.  That  the  explanation  is  correct  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  and 
authorities  of  great  weight  have  confirmed  this  opinion.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  discovery  won  by  an  elaborate  application  of 
science:  it  is  only  the  utterance  of  common-sense,  applying  itself  to 
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gather  up  instruction  which  intelligent  observation  might  easily 
perceive. 

Of  the  explanations  given  by  others,  which  the  Professor  criticises, 
the  first,  over-production,  he  taxes  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  men  will  labor  without  the  disposition  to  consume  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  But  he  has  not  caught  the  sense  in  which  over-pro- 
duction is  brought  forward  as  explaining  the  depression.  It  is  not  a 
general  theory,  but  an  appeal  to  a  notorious  fact,  that  many  industries, 
not  only  that  of  iron,  had  manufactured  vast  stocks  of  a  particular 
article  for  which  sufficient  buyers  could  not  be  found.  In  these 
markets  there  was  clearly  over-production  ;  a  supply  had  been  heaped 
up  in  advance,  for  which  there  was  no  adequate  demand.  This  may 
be  fairly  called  over-production.  It  is  not  the  original  and  real  cause 
of  the  depression,  but  it  played  a  powerful  part  in  its  second  stage. 

Under-consumption  is  an  absurdity  here,  as  the  Professor  justly 
remarks,  and  was  not  the  cause  of  the  suffering.  All  men  make  in 
order  to  consume.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  spend  on  luxuries,  they 
will  turn  their  wealth  into  capital  for  enriching  themselves  further ; 
and  all  capital  is  consumed  as  truly  as  luxuries,  only  portions  of  it 
last  a  long  time  before  they  finally  disappear.  The  only  way  in 
which  under-consumption  could  create  poverty  would  be  by  hoarding 
up  gold  and  silver  money.  It  would  be  purchased  with  wealth,  and 
that  wealth  would  be  consumed  by  miners  or  others.  The  metal 
stored  would  be  the  same  as  non-existent,  as  so  much  wealth,  for  the 
time,  lost.     Hoarding  cannot  explain  the  universal  depression. 

The  third  alleged  force,  under-production,  is  accepted  by  Professor 
Walker  as  "making  hard  times.  General  under-production  is  the 
real  evil  from  which  men  suffer,  —  is,  indeed,  the  only  economical 
evil  from  which  men  can  suffer.  It  means  less  wealth  produced,  and 
consequently  fewer  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  To  large 
classes  it  means  hunger,  cold,  and  squalor.  Let  us  pray  against 
under-production,  perform  sacrifices  to  avert  it."  Nothing  can  be 
truer.  The  advice  is  excellent  ;  only  this  leaves  utterly  unexplained 
how  men  fell  into  under-production.  Was  it  idleness  ;  or  the  cholera  ; 
or  earthquakes,  with  the  bursting  of  canals,  railways,  and  factories  .'* 
Under-production  was  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect.  It  was  this  effect 
which  robbed  multitudes  of  their  necessaries  and  comforts.  But 
what  was  its  cause  } 

The  fourth  combination  of  these  four  magical  words  will  give  us  the 
full  explanation  we  are  in  search  of.     The  cause  of  the  fearful  com- 
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mercial  depression  was  over-consumption ;  and  by  over-consumption 
we  mean  the  using  and  destroying  more  wealth  than  was  re-made. 
The  necessary  consequence  was  impoverishment,  —  there  was  less  to 
distribute  among  the  whole  people.  One  necessary  result  was  that 
there  was  less  to  exchange,  less  to  buy  with,  and  manufacturers  and 
shopkeepers  on  every  side  were  doing  less  business,  often  none  at  all. 
This  is  precisely  commercial  depression,  and  its  cause  is  easy  to 
understand.  A  great  famine  furnishes  a  good  example  of  such  de- 
pression. The  laborers  have  used  up  food  and  clothing ;  horses 
have  been  fed;  manures  bought  and  deposited  in  the  soil, —  but  at 
the  end  th%re  is  na  harvest,  no  corn.  With  what  is  another  year's 
crop  to  be  produced }  The  stock  of  capital  is  now  much  reduced, 
the  nation  is  poorer,  the  means  for  trading  greatly  diminished,  for 
there  is  far  less  to  exchange. 

But  a  famine  is  a  visitation  of  Providence.  Cannot  man  himself 
perform  the  same  act  and  create  the  same  results  }  He  can,  and  he 
has.  Here  the  rebuked  political  economy  can  give  us  great  help. 
The  seat  of  the  greatest  danger  and  the  widest  mischief  is  the 
creation  of  fixed  capital.  Capital,  we  know,  is  a  stock  of  wealth  ap- 
plied to  production.  It  is  consumed  in  producing,  and  is  restored  in 
the  things  made.  All  that  the  workmen  had  for  their  maintenance, 
all  the  raw  materials  and  the  coals  employed  for  altering  them,  were 
destroyed.  They  were  restored  in  other  forms,  with  increased  value 
and  profit.  With  circulating  capital,  the  rotatory  movement  is  rapid ; 
coals  burned  reappear  in  mineral  melted  into  iron.  Not  so  with  fixed 
capital.  What  was  destroyed  in  making  the  railway  or  the  field-drain 
is  not  replaced  for  years,  —  often  many.  The  nation  is  distinctly  the 
poorer,  is  destitute  by  all  the  part  which  the  railway  used  up  which 
was  not  restored,  say  within  a  year.  Carry  on  this  process  to  ex- 
cessive proportions,  and  the  commercial  depression  stands  visible  to 
our  eyes  as  clear  as  day.  The  Americans  took  the  lead,  and  it  was 
most  disastrous  for  them  and  others,  in  the  excessive  creation  of  fixed 
capital.  They  are  said  to  have  built  some  thirty  thousand  miles  of 
new  railways.  What  a  vast  destruction  of  food,  clothing,  tools,  coals, 
was  accomplished  by  this  reckless  proceeding!  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  sufferings  described  by  Professor  Walker  were  the  punish- 
ment of  such  wild  conduct.''  The  railroads  probably  could  not  re- 
place the  wealth  they  had  destroyed  in  less  than  half  a  century. 

Then  came  upon  the  scene  the  second  mischief-maker,  over-pro- 
duction.    The    English  manufacturers  supplied   large   quantities  of 
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iron  for  these  American  railways.  The  price  of  iron  went  up  ;  the 
demand  seemed  ever  on  the  increase.  A  buoyant  feeling  spread  over 
the  trade  ;  new  mines  were  opened,  new  factories  built,  and  for  a 
while  all  was  prosperity.  Then,  at  last,  the  means  for  going  on  with 
railway  construction  failed.  Iron  ceased  to  be  bought  largely  ;  never- 
theless, the  miners  went  on  producing  on  hope,  and  accumulated  large 
unsalable  stocks,  which  had  cost  much  in  making,  and  were  real 
over-production. 

Why  the  trade  of  so  many  nations  was  stagnant,  why  loss  and 
suffering  befell  so  many  industries,  is  now  plain.  We  need  not  seek 
enlightenment  as  to  its  cause  from  an  appreciation  of  gold,  which 
in  reality  could  mean  only  lower  prices  for  articles  now  become 
very  difficult  of  sale,  nor  from  the  exchanges,  nor  from  any  purely 
monetary  power.  The  calamity  had  its  root  in  poverty  caused  by  an 
excessive  consumption  of  wealth,  and  the  re-accumulation  of  wealth 
was  its  only  possible  remedy.  That  there  is  such  a  healing  force 
now  at  work  America  has  brilliantly  shown.  She  raised  an  enormous 
harvest,  and  her  purchasing  power  was  felt  in  the  mines  and  foundries 
and  shipping  of  England. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  briefly  of  bi-metallism.  This  brings  us  to 
a  region  full  of  suffering  and  of  hot  controversy.  We  must  first  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word.  There  are  countries  which  use  one 
metal  only  as  their  money  and  as  legal-tender  for  the  payment  of 
debts.  India  is  such  a  mono-metallist ;  her  money  is  made  of  silver. 
So  also,  practically,  is  England  ;  her  standard  is  gold,  her  shillings 
being,  as  above  explained,  counters,  and  legal-tender  for  only  £,2. 
Other  countries  are  bi-metallists,  using  both  silver  and  gold,  and  both 
coins  being  full  legal-tenders  for  all  debts.  Such  a  bi-metallist  is 
France.  The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  has  been  the  great  fall  in  the 
metallic  value  of  silver,  in  combination  with  many  harassing  fluctua- 
tions. It  has  turned  purely  silver  currencies  into  bad  money  ;  it  has 
poisoned  them  with  unsteadiness  of  value,  the  greatest  and  most 
pestilent  fault  which  money  can  have.  For  a  long  time  an  ounce  of 
silver  was  worth  6od.  in  the  metal  market ;  it  then  fell  as  low  as 
48^.,  and,  with  endless  oscillations,  now  stands  at  about  52^. 
Prices  have  fluctuated ;  owners  of  fixed  incomes  were  grievously 
injured  ;  creditors  got  the  same  number  of  coins,  but  found  prices 
raised  against  them  in  the  shops  and  warehouses  ;  uncertainty  was 
thrown  over  all  trade,  for  traders  knew  not  how  much  value  the  pay- 
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ment  of  their  bills  when  due  would  bring  them.  The  public  revenue 
of  India  received  a  most  severe  blow,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
income  consists  of  a  fixed  number  of  silver  rupees  ;  and  that  all  this 
loss  and  harassing  suffering  should  come  from  a  mere  tool,  which 
had  no  other  object  for  existence  but  the  merely  mechanical  work  of 
exchanging  goods,  was  and  is  a  thought  full  of  bitter  feeling. 
England,  with  her  gold  standard,  suffered  no  harm,  except  in  the 
embarrassments  of  her  foreign  trade  ;  and  this  is  a  great  factor  in 
the  discussion.  In  the  bi-metallic  countries,  in  which  both  gold  and 
silver  were  legal-tenders,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  produced  its 
invariable  effect,  which  some  call  the  Gresham  law,  but  which  is  a 
natural  fact  rather  than  a  law.  Silver  was  overrated  in  the  coinage. 
At  the  fallen  value,  there  was  not  silver  enough  in  the  coins  for  which 
the  gold  ones  were  exchanged.  Hence,  dear  gold  was  bought  with 
cheap  silver,  and  was  taken  to  countries  where  its  value  had  full  play. 
It  was  very  profitable  to  send  over  cheap  silver,  have  it  coined,  with 
the  coins  buy  the  gold  ones  in  circulation,  melt  them  down,  and  ex- 
port them  abroad.  So  it  happened  in  the  Latin  Union.  In  France, 
fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  silver  coins  could  buy  an  ounce  of  gold 
worth  eighteen.  Silver  poured  in,  and  gold  left  France.  The  process 
went  on  so  rapidly  that  France  and  the  Latin  Union  were  compelled 
to  limit  their  silver  coining  ;  and  the  final  result  is  that  the  money  of 
France  consists  of  gold  Napoleons  and  francs  consisting  of  silver 
coined  in  the  proportion  of  15  1-2  to  i  of  gold,  with  no  right  to 
demand  that  silver  shall  be  coined  at  the  mint.  This  is  the  system 
supported  by  bi-metallists. 

They  urge,  in  the  first  place,  that,  "  until  the  dearest  metal  is  sub- 
stantially drawn  off,  so  long  as  in  any  commercial  country  the  mints 
are  open  to  both  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio  in  the  coinage,  and  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  dearer  metal  remains,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible 
for  the  cheapened  metal  to  fall  in  any  market  of  the  world  far  below 
the  value  assigned  to  it  in  the  country  which  gives  the  option  of  the 
two  metals."  This  is  true.  Silver  will  flow  from  every  quarter  to 
the  country  which  gives  more  gold  coins  for  it  than  it  is  worth  ;  and 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  correct.  There  was,  for  France,  an 
equalizing  force  in  the  larger  area  over  which  the  silver  thus  acted. 
Had  it  continued,  after  the  stoppage  of  the  coining,  to  be  steady  in 
value,  the  permanent  depreciation  would  have  been  smaller;  and  the 
claim  of  the  bi-metallist,  so  far,  is  well  founded,  that  "  two  metals  thus 
bound  together  constitute  a  better  money  than  either  metal  itself 
could  be." 
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Here,  further,  it  may  be  freely  conceded  that  another  advantage 
was  reaped.  Fortunately,  silver,  with  many  oscillations,  rose  from 
48^/.  an  ounce  to  S^'^-y  more  or  less,  thus  diminishing  the  force  which 
the  fall  of  the  value  of  silver  was  exercising  mischievously  on  the 
nation's  money.  It  weakened  the  motive  to  convert  silver  into  gold, 
as  well  as  the  influence  to  act  on  general  prices.  Its  action  fell  on  a 
vast  stock  of  the  metal,  distributed  in  endless  ways ;  and  thus  the 
diminution  of  value  was  slow  to  produce  effect  all  round,  and,  in  the 
end,  a  difference  between  the  metallic  and  the  coinage  value  of  silver 
could  go  on  without  much  disturbance.  "  The  relation  was  nearly 
fixed." 

But  if  silver  had  continued  its  downward  course  in  the  metal 
market,  and  gold  had  become  worth  much  more  than  fifteen  and 
a  half  times  its  weight  in  silver,  then  the  great  crucial  problem  would 
have  arisen.  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  maintain  a  bi-metallic 
money  of  two  metals,  —  both  legal-tenders,  —  when  the  law  in  coining 
declared  that  gold  was  worth  fifteen  and  a  half  times  its  weight  in 
silver,  when,  close  by  its  side,  the  metal  market  was  willing  to  give, 
say,  thirty-one  times  the  weight  of  silver  in  exchange  for  the  gold  .-' 
That  fluctuations  in  value,  telling  powerfully  on  one  of  the  metals 
only,  are  possible,  nay,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  universally 
admitted.  It  is  further  acknowledged  by  bi-metallists  that  "the  value 
of  money  will  be  liable  to  vary  much  more  on  the  bi-metallic  than 
on  the  mono-metallic."  This  is  a  confession  of  no  small  importance 
against  bi-metallism.  Still  it  may  be  freely  granted  that  if  every 
country  in  the  world  used  gold  and  silver  coins  as  legal-tenders,  in 
the  proportion  of  15  1-2  to  i  in  weight,  and  prices  were  based  on 
such  money  everywhere,  with  no  fluctuations  arising  of  any  moment 
from  alterations  in  the  metallic  values  of  the  metals,  then  the  mis- 
chiefs inflicted  by  varying  and  uncertain  exchanges  between  different 
countries  would  be  averted,  and  international  trade  would  be  relieved 
from  much  uncertainty  and  loss.  Still,  the  problem  remains,  —  Could 
legal-tenders,  founded  on  a  proportion  of  15  1-2  to  i,  be  maintainable 
when  thirty-one  ounces  of  silver  is  the  metallic  value  of  one  ounce  of 
gold  .-*  To  that  question,  even  if  the  condition  which  Professor  Walker 
considers  necessary — that  all  nations  should  adopt  the  same  identical 
coins,  a  condition  which  must  be  regarded  as  visionary  —  were 
fulfilled,  there  can,  we  conceive,  be  but  one  answer :  Impossible, 
In  every  shop  which  dealt  in  silver  plate  or  other  articles  made  of 
silver,  coins  containing  an  ounce  of  gold  would  buy  fully  thirty-one 
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ounces  of  silver ;  but  if  the  gold  coin  sought  to  buy  some  of  its  silver 
brethren,  it  could  purchase  only  fifteen  and  a  half  times  its  weight. 
On  what  would  this  prodigious  difference,  this  startling  paradox,  rest  ? 
On  the  magic  of  the  stamp  imprinted  on  the  silver  coins  by  the  mint, 

—  absolutely  upon  nothing  else.  The  silver  would  be  identically  the 
same.  Melt  both  lots,  and  not  a  particle  of  discrepancy  will  be  found. 
Yet  put  a  mark  on  some  pieces,  and  omit  it  from  the  others,  and  lo ! 
by  a  conjuror's  whistle,  the  one  set  becomes  worth  twice  the  other. 
Can  any  man  believe  that  the  mother-wit  of  the  whole  human  race  is 
so  helpless  as  to  be  incapable  of  placing  by  the  side  of  these  minted 
coins  other  coins  which  came  from  no  mint,  of  equally  pure  silver,  of 
the  same  weight,  and  with  the  same  wonder-working  stamp  upon 
them,  which  still  buy  up  all  the  gold  coins,  and  flood  the  world  with 
unbounded  heaps  of  such  spuriously  manufactured,  but  in  themselves 
thoroughly  good,  coins  ?  And  would  not  the  temptation  be  irresistible 
for  some  nation  to  refuse  to  enter  into  the  bi-metallic  union,  and  then 
to  permit  its  subjects  to  manufacture  such  purely-metalled  and  correctly 
marked  silver  coins  to  any  extent  they  pleased  ?  The  forging  of  good 
silver  money  would  be  the  tomb  of  bi-metallism.  Then,  exclaims 
Professor  Walker,  as  if  in  despair,  "In  the  case  of  bi-metallism,  no 
catastrophe  whatever  is  to  be  anticipated,  even  in  the  event  of  failure. 
At  the  worst,  after  the  drain  of  the  dearer  metal,  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  condition  of  its  supply,  is  completed,  the  bi-metallic 
country  is  simply  in  the  same  position  with  the  countries  of  the  single 
standard  using  the  cheapened  metal."  One  catastrophe  there  will  be 
at  the  failure,  —  the  extinction  of  the  bi-metallism  of  two  legal-tenders. 
And  as  to  the  country  which  has  practised  it  being  "  no  worse  off,"  it 
will  have  suffered  all  the  losses,  embarrassments,  and  unjust  repay- 
ments of  debt  involved  in  using  bad  money,  while  it  could  have 
escaped  them  by  taking  for  its  standard,  its  one  money  of  legal-tender, 
that  metal  which  possessed,  practically,  the  essence  of  good  money, 

—  steadiness  of  value. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  that 
silver  should  be  retained  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  money  of  the 
world  ;  and  to  secure  this  great  end  without  widespread  and  ever- 
abiding  injury  one  method  alone  is  available,  —  that  propounded  by 
Mr.  Claimont  Danicll  in  his  pamphlet,  "  Gold  in  the  East,"  and  in 
the  "Westminster  Review."  Gold  is  reasonably  steady, —  is  good 
money.  Let  it  be  the  standard  to  which  all  other  coins  are  re- 
ferred ;  but  let  the  principle  to  govern  its  use,  in  combination  with 
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the  uncertain  and  capricious  metal  silver,  be  the  proclamation  from 
time  to  time,  by  public  authority,  of  the  proportion  in  which  sil- 
ver coins  shall  exchange  with  those  composed  of  gold.  Upon  such 
a  basis  both  can  be  legal-tenders,  —  gold  always  without  change ; 
the  gold  coin  standing  simply  on  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contains. 
Silver,  too,  can  be  legal-tender,  but  in  paying  debts  reckoned  in  gold 
coins,  in  fact,  in  their  relation  to  silver  coins  ;  the  number  of  silver 
coins  constituting  the  gold  one  to  be  determined,  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  metallic  values  of  both  in  the  metal  market.  The 
machinery  required  for  the  working  of  this  process  will  involve  com- 
plications and  require  consideration  ;  but,  if  the  end  is  desired  in 
earnest,  no  difficulty  of  detail  will  ultimately  bar  out  success.  If 
silver  descends  still  lower  in  value,  Mr.  Daniell's  principle  will 
acquire  increased  importance.  His  pamphlet  merits  the  study  of  all 
interested  in  th^  arduous  problem  of  working  gold  and  silver  coins 

together  in  the  same  country. 

BoNAMY  Price. 


THE    MYTH     OF    THE    VIRGIN     IN    PAINTING 
AND    SCULPTURE. 

THE  resources  of  painting  and  sculpture  have  ever  been  freely 
employed  by  the  Church  to  give  her  teachings  a  vivid  embodi- 
ment, and  to  keep  her  traditions  always  living  before  the  eyes  of  her 
children.  In  all  her  hierarchy  of  glory  no  figure  could  be  more  at- 
tractive to  the  artist  than  that  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  none  has 
oftener  employed  the  pencil.  What  has  been  its  record  .''  What  faith 
has  it  inculcated  ?  From  the  earliest  ages  has  it  taught  always  the 
same  lesson,  or  has  the  authority  of  the  Church  furnished  an  inspira- 
tion which  has  become  fuller  with  the  lapse  of  time  .-'  A  recent  writer,^ 
who  believes  that  a  work  of  religious  art  ought  above  all  things  to  be 
orthodox,  has  traced  the  pictured  myth  of  the  Virgin,  from  its  first  dim 
outlines  amid  the  obscurity  of  the  catacombs  to  the  full  splendors  of 
the  age  of  Raphael.  Beginning  must  be  made  in  the  catacombs,  be- 
cause in  the  study  of  Christian  antiquities  the  richest  field  of  search 
is  in  Rome.  In  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  which  had 
a  beginning  as  Christian  cities  quite  as  promising  as  that  of  Rome, 
change  of  race  and  change  of  faith  have  swept  away  all  traces  of  their 
early  Christian  state.;  and  only  in  Rome  are  still  to  be  found  in  abun- 
dance well-preserved  remains  of  those  sacred  paintings  and  decora- 
tions v^hich  could  once  have  been  seen  in  every  Christian  city. 
Moreover,  the  most  enduring  of  monuments  are  ever  the  memorials 
of  the  dead,  and  it  is  in  the  Roman  catacombs  that  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  Christian  painting  are  found. 

Among  the  first  rude  delineations  in  these  subterranean  retreats, 
once  shared  by  the  living  and  the  dead,  one  made  striking  by  its  fre- 
quency is  the  simple  Orante,  a  figure,  usually  female,  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  with  arms  outstretched  in  imitation  of  the  form  of  the  cross. 
Were  any  of  these  Oranti  intended  as  representations  of  the  Virgin  ? 

1  The  Virgin  Mary  and  tlie  Traditions  of  Painters.  By  the  Rev.  I.  G.  Clay,  M.  A., 
British  Chaplain  at  Messina. 
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That  she  was  so  drawn  at  a  later  day  is  established  by  examples  oc- 
curring from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  century,  in  which  the  figure  is 
accompanied  by  the  name  Maria,  or  other  unquestionable  proof.  That 
the  use  of  the  figure  was  not  first  applied  to  her,  and  from  her  made 
common  to  other  saints  and  martyrs,  is  clear,  because  it  is  known, 
from  passages  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  Minutius  Felix,  and  Prudentius, 
that  the  posture  was  in  customary  use  among  the  living ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  idea  was  borrowed  by  the  Church  from 
the  artist  and  not  rather  by  the  artist  from  the  daily  life  of  those 
around  him.  They  who,  when  living,  had  habitually  been  seen  with 
arms  outstretched  in  prayer  would  so  most  fitly  be  remembered  when 
dead.  This  symbolic  figure  was  in  general  use  as  a  memento  of  mar- 
tyrs, saints,  and  departed  Christians  before  any  special  representation 
of  the  Virgin  was  made  ;  before,  indeed,  any  attempt  at  what  might  be 
called  portraiture,  such  as  the  figures  intended  to  be  accepted  as  like- 
nesses of  our  Lord,  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  fourth  century.  Yet  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  numerous  Oranti 
of  the  catacombs  and  the  earlier  sarcophagi  should  have  been  designed 
for  the  Virgin  seems  likely,  not  only  from  the  known  later  instances, 
but  from  other  considerations.  Churches  were  dedicated  to  her,  chil- 
dren were  named  for  her,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  ;  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  she,  as  well  as  St.  Agnes  and  others,  had  not  already 
received  some  share  in  an  honor  so  common  as  the  Oranti.  Thus, 
then,  without  doubt,  did  the  Virgin  first  appear  in  sacred  art,  —  as 
a  suppliant,  and  undistinguished  in  treatment  from  other  sacred 
persons. 

Among  the  sculptured  sarcophagi  which  formed  the  tombs  of 
wealthy  Christians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  that  of  the  Em- 
press Helena  presents  in  its  ornamentation  nothing  distinctively  Chris- 
tian. That  of  Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantius,  is  simply  decor- 
ated with  emblematic  vines  and  children  employed  in  the  vintage. 
The  tomb  of  Junius  Bassus,  recording  his  death  a.d.  359,  is  adorned 
with  numerous  sculptures,  but  shows  none  referring  to  the  Virgin. 
These,  and  some  others,  can  be  identified,  but  a  large  majority  are 
without  names  or  dates,  and  even  in  the  subjects  of  their  sculptures 
exhibit  a  striking  degree  of  uniformity.  In  the  confusion  of  first  ac- 
quaintance it  is  ever  difficult  to  make  any  distinction,  or  to  see  why 
one  should  be  thought  older  than  another ;  but  on  fi.irther  study  a 
means  of  classification  appears.  It  is  an  obviously  natural  suppo- 
sition that  these  sarcophagi,  like  modern  tombstones,  would  be  made 
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the  vehicles  of  consolation  to  the  bereaved,  and  would  be  adorned 
with  devices  varying  with  the  taste  of  those  who  erected  them,  or  with 
the  imagination  of  the  artist.  But  when  in  so  many  as  two  hundred 
groups  one  finds  only  an  unvarying  repetition  of  some  twelve  or  thir- 
teen designs,  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  such  poverty  of  invention. 
May  there  not  have  been  some  other  motive  regulating  the  choice  of 
subjects.''  A  little  consideration  of  the  reliefs  themselves  will  throw 
light  upon  this  question. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Lateran,  comprising  over  fifty  sarcophagi 
with  their  fourfold  sculptures,  there  appear  twenty-three  repetitions 
of  the  history  of  Jonah,  and  twenty-one  of  Moses  smiting  the  Rock. 
These  are  the  recognized  emblems  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  central  ideas  of  the  two  chief 
festivals  of  the  Church,  Pascha  and  Pentecost.  When,  moreover,  fur- 
ther inspection  shows  that  of  the  remaining  reliefs  by  far  the  greater 
part  —  either  like  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  which  occurs  twenty  times, 
and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  occurs  sixteen  times  —  range  them- 
selves directly  under  the  same  heads,  or  —  like  the  Miracle  of  the 
Loaves  and  the  Water  made  Wine,  the  Creation  and  Fall,  the  Illumi- 
nation of  the  Blind,  etc.  —  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Supper  and  of  Baptism,  of  which  the  two  feasts  were  the 
especial  seasons  ;  when,  too,  it  is  known  that  for  a  long  period  Pascha 
and  Pentecost  were  the  only  festivals  of  the  Church,  —  it  becomes 
sufficiently  evident  that  these  monumental  sculptures  have  a  conscious 
and  intended  reference  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church.  The  reliefs  thus 
classified,  which  constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole  col- 
lection, contain  nothing  in  any  way  referring  to  the  Virgin.  Among 
the  small  remainder,  however,  are  eleven  representations  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  one  of  the  Nativity.  In  all  these  the 
Virgin  appears,  and  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  what  character  she  is 
seen  and  what  is  the  age  of  these  sculptures  as  compared  with 
the  others. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  according  to  the  principle  established, 
illustrates  the  Epiphany  in  the  ritual  of  the  Italian  Church,  of  which 
festival  the  earliest  historical  mention  is  made  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  who  speaks  of  a  celebration,  a.d.  361,  attended  by  Julian,  then  in 
Gaul,  where  the  usages  of  the  Eastern  Church  prevailed.  Indeed,  the 
festival  originated  in  the  East ;  in  the  Greek  Church  it  was  not  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  but  the  declaration  of  his  divin- 
ity to  the  Jews.    Gregory  Nazienzen,  discoursing  on  the  Epiphany,  and 
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Chrysostom,  also  preaching  on  the  same  topic,  say  that  it  had  its  origin 
from  the  baptism  of  Christ.  Kept,  then,  in  the  Eastern  Church  in 
honor  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  prob- 
ably instituted  in  consequence,  of  the  Arian  heresy  and  not  long  after 
the  Council  of  Nice.  From  the  East  it  passed  to  the  Italian  Church, 
being  observed  on  the  same  day  and  retaining  its  name,  but  modified 
in  idea.  The  sign  given  to  the  Gentiles  took  the  place  of  the  sign  to 
the  Jews  ;  and,  instead  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  became  the  gospel  for  the  day.  The  sermons  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Augustine  indicate  more  or  less  plainly  the  progress  of  the 
transition.  If  the  observance  began  in  the  eastern  cities  soon 
after  the  Council  of  Nice,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  its  trans- 
mission to  the  West,  it  was  probably  received  in  some  parts  of  Italy 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century.  But  whatever  the  precise 
date  of  its  first  appearance  on  Italian  soil,  the  time  of  its  complete 
naturalization  there  may  be  fixed  by  the  law  of  Theodorius  and 
Valentinian  II.  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  regulating  the 
holy  days  to  be  kept  by  the  courts  of  justice,  and  naming  among 
them  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

The  same  considerations  determine  both  period  and  motive  for  the 
appearance  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  Roman  works  of  art.  It 
was  neither  one  of  the  earliest  subjects,  nor  was  it  represented  for  the 
sake  of  the  Virgin.  Neither  among  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs 
nor  upon  the  sculptured  sarcophagi  does  it  appear  to  precede  the 
establishment  of  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  at  Rome,  and  its  central 
figure  was  not  the  Mother  but  the  Child.  The  Nativity  was  a  very 
rare  subject  in  ancient  Christian  art.  Of  the  four  or  five  examples  to 
be  found  in  Rome,  of  which  the  oldest  bears  date  a.  d.  343,  two  are 
without  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  ;  Iwo,  having  the  Virgin,  present  also 
emblems  referring  to  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  —  a  festival  insti- 
tuted by  Gelasius  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  these  works  of  art  were  probably  not  much 
earlier  in  date. 

It  is,  then,  the  testimony  of  the  sculptures  that  their  subjects  were 
taken  from  the  festivals  of  the  Church.  Now,  till  after  the  Council 
of  Nice,  the  Church  had  no  festivals  in  which  the  Virgin  could  ap- 
pear. But  when  the  heresy  of  Arius  made  it  necessary  to  define  the 
doctrine  of  the  true  nature  of  Christ,  other  feasts  began  to  be  observed 
in  confession  of  that  doctrine,  and  the  worship  paid  to  Christ  by  the 
Shepherds  and  the  Magi,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  became 
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a  lesson  to  all  people.  Sacred  art  followed  and  illustrated  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  festivals  ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  the 
scenes  depicted  from  the  early  life  of  Christ  has  no  other  force  or  sig- 
nificance than  has  the  mention  of  her  name  in  the  creed. 

From  the  sculptures  of  the  sarcophagi,  the  next  step  in  the  inquiry 
leads  to  the  early  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  Among  the  old- 
est of  these,  and  the  most  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  antiquity  but 
for  their  number  and  character,  are  the  series  of  mosaics  adorning  the 
interior  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.  This 
church,  founded  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  reconstructed  by  Sixtus  III.  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  Beside  numerous  mosaics  on 
each  side  of  the  church,  representing  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  are,  on  the  arch  opposite  the  entrance,  six  scenes  from 
the  early  life  of  Christ,  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  that  Council.  In 
order  of  time,  they  are  The  Annunciation,  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  The  Magi  before  Herod,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  The  Flight  into  Egypt.  The 
absence  of  The  Nativity  seems  to  prove  once  more  that  it  had  not  yet 
fairly  established  its  claim  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  topics  of 
sacred  art.  These  pictures  are  full  of  interest,  but  the  features  in 
which  they  have  an  especial  and  very  striking  bearing  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Virgin  may  be  briefly  described.  In  the  scene  before  Herod, 
whose  figure  is  labelled  with  the  first  letters  of  his  name,  the  Magi  are 
as  usual  three  in  number.  In  The  Adoration,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Ciampini  made  a  very  thorough  and  pains- 
taking examination  and  description  of  the  series,  there  were  likewise 
three,  and  the  Virgin  stood  beside  the  throne  on  which  sat  the  child 
Christ.  Since  that  time,  one,  the  foremost  of  the  Magi,  has  been 
removed,  and  the  Virgin  has  been  made  to  sit  in  his  place,  thereby 
at  once  assuming  an  equality  with  Christ,  and  sharing  with  him  the 
homage  of  the  Magi.  In  this  short-sighted  attempt  to  make  a  mon- 
ument of  ancient  faith  lend  support  to  modern  innovations  in  doctrine, 
the  artist  had  not  even  the  address  to  make  the  costume  of  the  Virgin 
conform  to  that  which  she  wears  in  the  other  groups,  but  adopted  that 
conventionally  assigned  to  her  at  a  subsequent  epoch.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  devise  a  means  more  effectually  at  once  to  prove  and  to  illus- 
trate the  gradual  growth  of  doctrine  in  respect  of  the  Virgin.  The  task 
of  the  original  artist  was  to  exhibit  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.     As  in  the  fourth  century 
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he  would  have  been  a  witness  against  Arius,  so  now  in  the  fifth  he 
had  to  combat  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  He  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  Word  became  flesh  and  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  he 
accomplished  ;  but  of  a  Virgin  separated  from  the  Child,  with  an  inde- 
pendent glory  and  majesty  of  her  own,  to  be  worshipped  for  her  own 
sake,  and  wielding  authority  in  the  name  of  her  Son  forever,  he  knew 
nothing  and  made  no  record.  That  revelation  was  reserved  for  a 
much  later  time. 

Few  pictures  can  now  be  produced  as  being  certainly  of  the  fifth 
century.  One,  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  represents  the  Vir- 
gin with  the  Child,  but  also  as  an  Orante;  a  mosaic  in  the  Lateran 
museum  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  latter  with  the  aureole, 
the  former  without  it.  A  painting  in  one  of  the  catacombs,  showing 
the  Virgin  seated  holding  the  Child,  while  a  sage  stands  before  her 
pointing  upward  to  a  star,  is  of  disputed  significance.  An  explanation 
which  is  plausible,  but  wholly  removes  the  composition  from  the  spirit 
of  the  earlier  period  of  art,  makes  the  sage  to  be  Isaiah,  beholding 
Immanuel  and  his  Mother  in  a  vision.  Leo  the  Great,  writing  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  arguing  against  Eutyches,  quotes  the 
passage  of  Isaiah  in  which  he  speaks  of  Immanuel  the  son  of  a  Virgin- 
This  passage  became  useful  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  If  the  paint- 
er borrowed  the  idea  from  Leo,  as  assuredly  Leo  did  not  borrow  it 
from  the  painter,  the  picture  would  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
Other  examples  of  the  Virgin  as  an  Orante,  showing  how  long  she 
retained  that  suppliant  character,  are  found  in  a  Syrian  manuscript  of 
the  sixth  century  and  in  certain  mosaics  with  which  the  chapel  of  St. 
Venantius  was  adorned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  In  the  lat- 
ter, the  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  not  only  suppliant,  but  is  drawn  of  a 
smaller  size,  which  was  the  conventional  indication  of  inferiority. 

From  the  time  of  these  last-mentioned  works,  the  churches  in 
Rome  and  the  art  which  decorated  them  were  alike  falling  into  de- 
cay ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
Charlemagne  had  re-established  something  like  order  in  Italy,  that 
they  began  again  to  be  cherished  with  a  fostering  care.  Adrian  I., 
Leo  III.,  Paschal  I.,  Leo  IV,  in  succession,  were  distinguished  by 
their  zeal  in  restoring  and  adorning  the  dilapidated  churches.  Their 
works  of  re-construction  and  embellishment  were  numerous  and  mu- 
nificent. Among  the  gorgeous  altar-cloths  of  the  period,  one  of  gold 
and  jewels,  given  by  Adrian  to  the  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  illustrates 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,  then  recently  received  with  hesitation 
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in  some  few  places  in  the  West.  To  the  same  church  Leo  gave  an 
altar-covering  having  on  it  a  representation  of  the  Annunciation,  re- 
markable as  presenting  for  the  first  time  the  figures  of  the  Virgin's 
parents,  Joachim  and  Anna,  thus  showing  that  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  was  not  in  men's  thoughts  at  that  time.  In  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Dominica,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  herself, 
and  restored  by  Paschal  I.,  a  mosaic  showing  Paschal  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Mary,  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  sign  of  advancing  Virgin- 
worship.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  though  custom  warranted 
the  founder  or  benefactor  of  a  church  in  thus  immortalizing  himself, 
it  would  not  have  authorized  the  gross  impropriety  involved  in  his 
placing  himself,  a  mortal  yet  in  the  flesh,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  angels  standing  on  each  side  of  him.  An  erect  posture  would 
have  had  this  effect,  and  the  artist  had  no  alternative  but  the  distinct- 
ive posture  of  humiliation.  The  numerous  representations  of  the 
Virgin  during  this  period  show  a  marked  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  her  apparel,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  prevalence  of  two  schools 
of  thought, — the  one  favoring  a  severe  and  almost  monastic  habit, 
the  other  delighting  in  the  purple  and  gold  which  were  the  visible 
symbols  of  earthly  dignity. 

From  the  time  of  Leo  IV.,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  sa- 
cred art  in  Rome  went  into  another  long  eclipse.  The  separation  of 
East  and  West,  with  its  cessation  of  intercourse  between  the  learned 
of  the  two  sections,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  learning  especially 
in  the  West,  the  riot  of  scandalous  vice  in  high  places  and  the  uni- 
versal demoralization,  were  influences  far  from  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  lofty  religious  or  poetic  conceptions  or  to  the  arts  that 
would  express  them,  while  the  ravaging  hand  of  the  Saracen  made  no 
trifling  inroads  even  among  the  treasures  of  the  past.  Until  the  revi- 
val of  Tuscan  art  in  the  twelfth  century,  therefore,  the  search  for 
monuments  of  the  religious  teachings  of  art  will  find  its  most  fruitful 
fields  outside  of  Italy,  though  even  on  Italian  soil  here  and  there  a 
relic  repays  a  careful  study.  One  in  particular  is  valuable  for  its  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption.  Beneath  the  floor  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Clement  in  Rome,  an  older  church,  for  centuries 
buried  and  forgotten,  has  been  within  a  few  years  again  accidentally 
brought  to  the  light  of  day.  Its  columns  and  walls  have  been  uncov- 
ered ;  and  on  the  latter  fresco  paintings  have  been  exposed,  among 
them  one  of  the  Assumption.  This  picture  shows,  not  the  death  or 
sleep  of  the  Virgin,  not  her  body  transplanted  lifeless  and  unconscious 
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to  a  destination  never  to  be  revealed  to  man,  not  her  spirit  received 
into  the  hands  of  Christ  while  her  body  lies  in  death  upon  the  couch, 
as  in  so  many  examples  of  the  Greek  mode  of  treatment,  but  the  nat- 
ural body  endowed  with  life  and  motion,  mounting  visibly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  apostles  who  stand  by,  while  in  the  opening  heavens 
above  Christ  and  the  angels  await  her.  It  is,  indeed,  not  an  Assump- 
tion, but  an  Ascension.  To  what  period  can  this  picture  be  assigned  ? 
The  church  or  crypt  is  presumably  as  old  as  Constantius,  perhaps 
older,  but  the  age  of  the  building  does  not  determine  that  of  the  pic- 
ture. Can  the  history  of  the  legends  concerning  the  death  of  Mary 
assist  us  .''  The  early  Christians,  intent  on  the  essentials  of  faith,  were 
not  curious  as  to  matters  which  apostles  and  evangelists  had  left  un- 
touched. Not  till  stories  of  miracles  wrought  by  bones  of  saints  and 
martyrs  had  created  a  demand  for  relics,  did  inquiry  begin  to  be  made 
for  the  place  where  the  remains  of  the  Virgin  had  been  laid.  It  was 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  Empress  Pulcheria  had  requested 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  send  the  relics  of  the  Virgin  to  Constan- 
tinople. Whether  true  or  not,  those  who  told  the  story  must  have 
believed,  and  expected  others  to  believe,  that  Pulcheria,  an  empress 
distinguished  for  piety,  in  whose  reign  the  fourth  General  Council 
was  held  and  to  whom  of  course  no  one  would  have  imputed  heret- 
ical opinions,  knew  nothing  of  any  doctrine  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  body.  When,  later,  the  rage  for  relics  would  not  have 
left  even  Mary's  hallowed  remains  uifdisturbed  in  their  last  resting- 
place,  the  Church  discouraged  the  search.  No  one  claimed  to  have 
found  them  ;  some  on  the  contrary  even  brought  forward  forgeries  and 
pretended  revelations  concerning  her  death  and  the  removal  of  her 
body  ;  but  the  Church  gave  no  credit  to  these  apocryphal  tales.  In 
early  times  the  departure  of  the  Virgin  was  spoken  of  in  such  mode- 
rate and  carefully  chosen  terms  as  dormitio  and  Koin-qcn<;,  —  simply  the 
falling  asleep  of  any  Christian.  Usuard  in  his  "  Martyrology,"  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  says  of  the  Dormitio  of  St.  Mary, 
that  though  her  body  is  not  found  on  earth,  yet  Mother  Church  so 
celebrates  the  venerable  memory  of  her  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  she 
"  migrasse  pro  conditione  carnis,"  —  departed  this  life  according  to 
the  law  to  which  flesh  is  subject ;  but  as  to  the  question,  what  had 
become  of  the  venerable  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sobriety  of  the 
Church,  he  adds,  chose  rather  to  know  nothing  than  to  weave  a  web 
of  frivolous  and  apocryphal  doctrines.  Fifty  years  later,  Ado,  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  also  speaking  of  the  Dormitio  of  Mary,  Mother  of 
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God,  says  that  the  Church  is  content  with  what  is  written  in  Scripture  ; 
that  the  testimonies  of  the  evangehsts  are  sufficient  to  commend  to 
us  the  sanctity  and  the  manner  of  Ufe  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  it  seems 
needless  to  seek  further.  But,  by  degrees,  the  term  "  Assumption  " 
began  to  gain  foothold  in  the  Western  Church.  Even  before  Usuard 
and  Ado,  St.  Boniface,  who  died  in  755,  mentions  the  Assumption 
among  festivals  observed  at  Mayence.  Another  list,  issued  according 
to  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  ends  with  the  remark,  "  We  leave 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Mary  for  further  inquiry."  Yet  as  late 
as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Baronius,  a  cardinal  and  a  con- 
spicuous candidate  for  the  papacy,  laments  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  rests,  and 
the  wonderful  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  those  who  came 
forward  with  revelations  ;  and  expresses  his  astonishment  that  the 
history  of  so  great  an  event  should  have  been  so  passed  over  by 
inspired  writers  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  seek  information, 
not  from  authentic  records,  but  from  revelations  imparted  to  undis- 
tinguished persons. 

But  from  legends  let  us  return  to  the  picture.  What  internal  evi- 
dence does  it  afford  .-•  On  either  side  of  the  apostles  stand  two  figures, 
labelled  respectively  Leo  and  St.  Vitus.  Without  attempting  to  de- 
termine what  Leo  is  meant,  let  us  see  who  was  St.  Vitus,  and  of  what 
time.''  He  is  not  in  the  "  Menologium  "  of  Basil  II.,  containing  the 
name  of  every  saint,  whether  ^reek  or  Latin,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
schism.  He  must,  therefore,  have  become  a  Latin  saint  after  the  time 
of  Photius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century.  St.  Vitus  appears  in 
a  second  picture  in  this  crypt,  and  in  no  other  before  or  since.  These 
two  must  have  been  painted  at  the  same  time,  which  evidently  was 
the  time  of  his  greatest  popularity.  Other  clews  also  exist.  The 
name  occurs  in  geography :  two  places  in  Apulia,  which  the  Nor- 
mans had  conquered  from  the  Greeks,  and  one  in  Sicily,  which  they 
had  conquered  from  the  Saracens,  were  named  by  them  after  St. 
Vitus ;  and  these  conquests  were  made  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  upper  Italy  ten  places  of  the  like  name,  mostly 
to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Gonda,  may  be  counted  on  a  good  map,  and 
four  more  beyond  the  Austrian  frontier.  St.  Vitus,  then,  was  neither 
an  Eastern  nor  a  Western  saint  before  a.  d.  Z^j  ;  but  about  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy  and  Sicily  he  was  in  high  estima- 
tion in  upper  Italy.  Was  he  then,  perchance,  a  Lombard  saint, 
brought  into  notice  by  his  countrymen  when  they  rose  to  honor  in  the 
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Church  ?  Is  there  any  Lombard  name  readily  to  be  Latinized  as 
Vitus  ?  Guide,  or  the  Teutonic  Wido,  is  a  name  of  too  frequent 
recurrence  in  every  department  of  activity  in  the  history  of  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  not  at  once  to  suggest  itself.  Guido,  Wido, 
Vitus,  was  a  favorite  name,  then,  with  those  Lombards,  the  superior 
energy  of  whose  race  made  itself  illustrious  among  the  vicious  and_ 
feeble  Italians  of  their  time  in  the  persons  of  such  men  as  Aribert  of 
Milan,  Alexander  II.,  Lanfranc,  and  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Gualberto 
and  Romuald,  the  founders  of  monastic  orders,  Hildebrand  himself, 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  May  it  not,  then,  be  safely  inferred  that 
St.  Vitus  was  a  Lombard  saint,  brought  into  notoriety  at  the  time 
when  Hildebrand  and  the  Lombards  began  to  have  influence  in  Rome  .-* 
What  motive  had  Lombard  Italians  in  calling  so  many  places  by  his 
name  were  he  not  a  saint  of  their  own  race  .-*  What  other  theory  so 
well  explains  the  established  facts  .''  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that 
the  Leo  introduced  was  the  ninth  of  the  name,  and  that  the  picture 
was  painted  not  far  from  the  year  1050. 

While  thus  in  the  West  the  light  of  sacred  art  sank  and  was  almost 
extinguished  in  the  thick  night  of  ignorance  and  vice,  in  the  East  it 
was  trampled  out  by  the  fanatical  zeal  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  his 
iconoclastic  successors.  Yet,  though  sculptures  and  pictures  alike 
disappeared  before  the  fury  of  the  crusade  against  images,  they 
did  not  perish  without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  their  defenders,  from 
one  of  whom  his  zeal  in  their  behalf  drew  forth  a  declaration  of  faith, 
perhaps  not  less  valuable  as  a  landmark  of  doctrine  than  many  of  the 
works  of  art  which  it  failed  to  redeem.  St.  Germanus,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  argued  in  defence  of  the  churches,  and  tried  to  save 
them  from  dishonor.  Three  letters  of  his  are  extant.  In  one  written 
to  John,  Bishop  of  Synnada,  he  says  :  "  As  we  represent  Christ,  in  the 
same  way  we  paint  the  portrait  of  his  undefiled  Mother,  the  holy, 
God-bearing  Virgin,  showing  by  these  means  that  she  who  existed  as 
a  woman  according  to  nature,  and  was  in  no  respect  different  from  all 
the  rest  of  lis,  conceived  God,  who  is  invisible  and  holds  all  things  in 
his  hand,  and  brought  him  forth  incarnate ;  a  thing  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  men  and  angels,"  —  a  declaration,  truly,  of  which  the 
bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin is  none  the  less  direct  and  explicit  for  being  undesigned.  The 
reign  of  the  iconoclasts  lasted  long.  At  length  the  death  of  Theoph- 
ilus,  A.  D.  841,  ushered  in  a  revolution.  His  widow,  Theodosia,  reversed 
all  the  acts  of  her  image-hating  predecessors,  and  brought  back  pic- 
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tiires  to  the  churches.  Again  the  painters  were  busy ;  and  through 
the  changes  of  centuries  their  works  accumulated  only  to  be  once 
more,  and  finally,  swept  away  by  the  conquering  tide  of  Mahometan 
barbarism.  Examples  of  the  Byzantine  art  of  these  times  no  doubt 
exist,  but  of  uncertain  history  and  origin.  In  default  of  reliable  testi- 
mony from  them,  even  an  almanac,  unpromising  vehicle  as  it  may 
seem  for  traditions  of  art,  may  yet  furnish  interesting  evidence  of  the 
state  both  of  sacred  art  and  of  religious  opinion.  The  "  Menologium 
Graecum  "  is  a  copious  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church,  containing  all 
the  feasts,  both  greater  and  less,  with  accompanying  illuminations,  and 
was  prepared  expressly  for  the  Emperor  Basil  II.,  about  the  year  1000. 
Among  the  illuminations  occur  the  Conception  and  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  "  Sleep"  or  Death.  In  the  first,  there  is  no  apoc- 
ryphal intervention  of  angels,  and  the  text  seems  expressly  designed 
to  exclude  all  idea  of  an  Immaculate  Conception  and  a  Miraculous 
Birth.  In  the  second,  St.  Anna  reclines  upon  a  couch,  in  the  religious 
habit  of  the  time,  while  the  Virgin  is  bathed  by  attendant  women. 
There  are  no  signs  whatever  of  a  miraculous  agency.  The  "  Sleep  " 
of  the  Virgin  occurs  on  the  20th  of  August.  It  is  not  illustrated  ;  but 
the  text,  containing  no  mention  of  the  reanimation  of  the  body  of  the 
Virgin  or  of  its  translation  to  heaven,  states  that  it  was  buried,  and 
was  not  found  because  God  removed  it  to  a  place  known  only  to 
himself. 

But  while  the  art  of  the  painter,  though  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct 
in  Italy,  was  still  alive  and  active  in  Constantinople,  a  door  was  unex- 
pectedly opened  for  its  entrance  into  Sicily.  The  Normans,  having 
conquered  Apulia  and  all  southern  Italy,  crossed  the  Straits  of 
Messina  in  the  year  1060  and  wrested  Sicily  from  the  hands  of  the 
Mahometans.  In  the  regions  conquered  by  them  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  noble  kingdom,  fully  equal  in  extent  to  what  was 
afterward  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  they  made  Palermo 
their  capital.  At  this  time  Constantinople  was  still  the  most  polite 
and  magnificent  city  of  Europe,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  Nor- 
man princes  of  Sicily  to  raise  their  capital  to  an  equality  with  that 
city  which  still  called  itself  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  The  best  of 
Saracen  architects  who  could  be  found  in  Sicily,  and  the  best  of  Greek 
artists  who  could  be  brought  from  Constantinople,  were  employed  by 
King  Roger  and  his  lords  to  build  and  adorn  their  churches  and  their 
palaces.  Normans,  Greeks,  and  Saracens  labored  together  to  make 
Palermo  a  residence  fit  for  a  Christian  kins:.     The  Norman  churches 
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in  Sicily  do  not  show  the  external  grandeur  of  a  church  of  the  same 
period  in  England,  but  their  inner  walls  are  enriched  with  the  most 
costly  decorations  which  the  art  of  the  time  could  supply.  The 
churches  in  Palermo,  as  the  only  repositories  of  the  art  treasures  of 
their  period,  afford  to  the  student  of  sacred  art  an  opportunity  which 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  to  observe  how  doctrine  was  taught  by 
pictures  in  the  Greek  Church  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thus  Palermo, 
having  borrowed  from  Constantinople,  has  amply  repaid  the  debt ; 
and,  by  preserving  the  best  evidence  of  the  Greek  traditions  of  sacred 
art,  has  done  for  Constantinople  that  which  Constantinople  has  been 
unable  to  do  for  herself.  The  mosaics  of  Palermo,  though  adorning 
churches  which  were  built  for  Latin  use,  were  themselves  in  concep- 
tion and  execution  purely  Greek,  and  form  the  links  which  connect 
Christian  art,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  iconoclasts,  with  the  art 
of  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico. 

On  entering  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Palermo,  which  was  built  and  dec- 
orated about  the  year  1150,  the  visitor  at  first  sees  distinctly  nothing 
but  the  columns  and  arches  which  are  nearest  him.  By  degrees,  as 
the  eye  adapts  itself  to  the  light,  he  finds  himself  in  a  church,  small 
indeed,  but  exceedingly  beautiful,  having  its  roof,  walls,  and  pavement 
richly  adorned  with  gold  and  color.  The  walls  are  completely  jew- 
elled with  mosaics  in  illustration  of  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  Church  of  the  Admiral,  built  in  1 143  by  George  of 
Antioch,  Admiral  or  Emir  to  King  Roger,  and  by  him  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  richly  decorated  with  mosaics.  The  Cathedral  of 
Monreale,  built  by  William  the  Good  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  a.d. 
1 1 74,  unlike  the  preceding,  is  bright  as  day  to  him  who  enters  it. 
The  interior  is  rich  with  color  and  gilding,  the  walls  being  filled  with 
mosaics  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  subjects  follow  one  another 
without  frame,  margin,  or  other  interruption,  except  when  a  window 
makes  a  natural  division,  in  a  series  beginning  with  the  Creation  and 
ending  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  splendor  and  mag- 
nificence of  these  churches  make  one  reluctant  to  leave  them  with- 
out an  extended  and  careful  survey,  but  to  describe  them  all  would  be 
to  describe  so  many  galleries  of  pictures  ;  brief  mention  of  one  or  two 
of  special  interest  must  suffice. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Palace  the  upper  part  of  the  apse  is  occu- 
pied by  a  colossal  half-length  of  Christ,  in  a  mantle  of  imperial  purple 
thrown  over  a  tunic  of  cloth-of-gold.  In  the  space  below,  usually 
appropriated  to  the  Virgin  and  Child  attended  by  angels  and  saints, 
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the  original  mosaic  has  disappeared,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a 
Madonna  in  weaker  colors  and  at  once  betraying  its  later  date.  The 
Vir"-in  is  seen  at  full  length,  seated  on  a  chair  of  elegant  design,  and 
furnished  with  a  cushion  of  rich  materials.  The  picture  is  a  feeble 
imitation,  but  its  chief  condemnation  is  the  absence  of  the  Child.  The 
Madonna  filling  the  middle  space  in  the  tribune,  seated  there  in  state 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  yet  without  the  Child,  only  to  be  a 
support  for  whom  was  she  ever  brought  forward  out  of  her  natural 
retirement,  is  a  thing  without  previous  example  in  the  history  of 
sacred  art.  They  who  in  this  modern  mosaic  did  their  best  to  banish 
from  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  that  their  attempt  would  pass  for  a  genuine  work 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  same  church,  in  the  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  the  Virgin  is  surprised  by  the  angel,  with  distaff  and 
spindle  in  her  hand.  This  is  an  incident  unmentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  a  legend  of  the  Protevangelium  ascribed 
to  St.  James,  which  relates  that  when  a  veil  was  required  for  the 
Temple,  Mary  with  six  other  virgins  undertook  to  supply  the  thread, 
and  to  Mary  was  allotted  the  task  of  the  spinning.  On  the  walls  of 
the  cupola  a  group  of  angels  and  archangels  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  conventional  application  by  painters  of  the  rules  of  the  court 
ceremonial  of  Byzantium  to  the  dresses  of  sacred  persons.  Angels 
wear,  together  with  their  wings,  the  attire  of  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  their  degrees  of  dignity  are  denoted  with  exactness  by  the 
colors  which  were  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  palace.  Michael, 
prince  of  archangels,  wears  the  purple  dalmatic  of  kings,  with  boots  of 
vermilion ;  Gabriel,  next  in  order,  wears  a  shorter  tunic  of  white,  a 
brown  mantle,  green  pantaloons,  and  vermilion  boots  ;  and  the  others 
also  are  clad  in  due  gradation.  A  full  understanding  of  the  sacred  art 
of  the  Middle  Ages  requires  close  attention  to  such  particulars,  how- 
ever trivial  and  absurd  they  may  seem  to  the  modern  mind. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Admiral  is  a  mosaic  of  the  Sleep  of  the  Vir- 
gin, which  is  a  grand  example  of  a  subject  no  longer  painted,  and  the 
earliest  which  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  It  represents 
Christ  as  receiving  in  his  arms,  in  the  form  of  a  little  child,  the  soul 
of  Mary,  whose  lifeless  body,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  purple  adorned 
with  gold,  is  laid  upon  a  richly  furnished  couch.  This  treatment, 
with  its  conception  of  the  death-bed  as  the  scene  of  a  new  birth,  the 
entrance  into  a  new  and  glorious  life,  agrees  with  the  description  in  the 
"  Menologium  "  of  Basil,  and  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  retained  by 
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Greek  and  Italian  artists  down  to  the  time  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  later, 
must  no  doubt  have  been  in  frequent  use  in  Constantinople.  This 
mosaic,  not  only  the  most  ancient  but  the  largest  picture  of  the  subject 
in  existence,  represents  the  simple  truth  that  Christ  himself  received 
the  soul  of  Mary,  and  remains  a  faithful  witness  protesting  against 
the  departure  of  modern  doctrine  from  that  of  earlier  times.  Another 
recent  dogma,  too,  of  which  the  first  introduction  was  even  vigorously 
combated  by  St.  Bernard  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  finds  in  this 
church  silent  witnesses  to  its  novelty  in  the  persons  of  Joachim  and 
Anna  conspicuously  present  as  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  in  the  pic- 
ture of  her  nativity.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Messina,  which  was  built 
soon  after  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  there  are  mosaics  which,  however, 
date  as  late  as  a.  d.  1325.  In  the  church  of  San  Gioachimo  is  a 
"Sleep''  of  the  Virgin,  and  also  two  small  Greek  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  contem.plating  the  crucifix  on  her  lap.  Instead  of  the  infant 
on  her  knees,  the  Mother  holds  the  image  of  her  crucified  Son.  The 
picture  seems  to  present  at  once  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  the  Virgin 
with  the  Child  in  her  arms. 

But  the  age  of  reviving  art  had  already  commenced  in  Italy.  When 
the  mosaics  of  Messina  were  executed,  Giotto  had  already  painted,  as 
early  as  a.  d.  1139,  in  a  mosaic  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trasta- 
vere,  the  Virgin  seated  on  the  same  throne  with  Christ,  at  his  right 
hand,  and  wearing  a  crown.  In  a  fine  mosaic  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Paul  fuori  la  Mura,  beneath  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  appear  the 
words  "  Regina  Coeli,  Maria  Mater  Domini."  Already  out  of  the  dark- 
est ages  had  come  the  Italian  idea  of  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  ; 
already  the  attempt  was  made  to  place  her  on  an  equality  with  Christ, 
as  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Again,  a.  d.  1291,  in  a  mosaic  by  Jacopo  da 
Tunita  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the  Virgin  is  seated 
on  a  magnificent  throne  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  while  he  places  a 
crown  of  gold  upon  her  head. 

In  the  time  of  Giotto  art  made  great  progress,  but  corruption  in 
doctrine  made  progress  also.  In  the  gallery  at  Naples,  in  a  copy  of 
an  Annunciation  by  Giotto,  the  angel  Gabriel,  instead  of  raising  his 
hand  in  benediction  according  to  the  Greek  tradition,  comes  into  the 
presence  of  the  Virgin  with  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  while  the 
Virgin,  in  place  of  rising  in  agitation  at  his  announcement,  remains 
calmly  seated,  with  a  book  before  her.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at 
Florence  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  the  joint  production  of 
Simon  of  Sienna  and  Lippus  Memmi,  dated  1333,  represents  the  angel 
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Gabriel  as  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  while  she,  holding  a  closed 
book,  with  thumb  inserted  as  if  to  mark  the  page,  remains  composedly 
seated  in  her  chair.  He  who  stands  before  God  is  made  to  kneel 
before  the  Virgin  and  to  do  an  act  of  worship,  while  Mary  in  her  bear- 
ing furnishes  no  justification  whatever  for  the  words  "Fear  not!" 
which  Gabriel  addresses  to  her. 

The  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  for  centuries  a  festival  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  described  in  the  "  Menologium  "  of  Basil  and  depicted  at 
Palermo,  when  the  Virgin's  descent  from  David  is  acknowledged  in 
the  persons  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  could  not  be  naturalized  on  Italian 
soil  without  the  addition  of  a  supernatural  element.  The  legend  of 
the  expulsion  of  Joachim  from  the  Temple  as  childless,  and  his  ban- 
ishment to  the  desert,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  Protevangelium 
and  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  preceded  and  introduced  the 
full  growth  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  But  when  this  was  fairly 
established,  the  parents,  or  at  least  Joachim,  vanished  from  the  list  of 
sacred  subjects.  From  this  time  forward,  as  the  art  of  the  painter 
improved  it  was  made  the  vehicle  of  more  and  more  erroneous  doc- 
trine. At  the  first,  the  Italian  schools  had  wavered  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject,  but  when  they  approached  their  most  brilliant  period 
the  Virgin  was  invariably  painted  as  an  object  of  worship  even 
to  an  archangel.  To  corruption  succeeded  degradation.  The  incul- 
cation even  of  new  dogmas  became  an  end  secondary  to  the  flattery  of 
patrons.  The  Presentation  of  Christ,  affording  no  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  novelties  in  doctrine,  was  painted  but  rarely.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  was  neglected  by  painters,  who  found 
little  profit  in  pastoral  subjects.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  or  Kings 
as  they  were  considered,  became  a  favorite  subject  with  artists  who 
wished  to  flatter  the  petty  princes,  their  patrons,  by  presenting  them 
before  their  countrymen  as  persons  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  of 
royal  dignity.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  others  of  the  Medici,  are 
said  to  have  sat  many  times  for  their  portraits  in  the  scene  of  the 
Epiphany,  which,  now  no  longer  denoting  the  comprehensive  call  to 
the  Gentiles,  was  painted  in  honor  of  a  few  Italians,  well  known  in  the 
streets  of  Florence,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Milan,  and  Bologna.  In  process 
of  time  the  Nativity  and  the  Sleep  or  Death  of  the  Virgin  were  thrust 
aside  and  replaced  by  the  Coronation  and  the  Immaculate  Conception 
itself,  which,  though  the  Council  of  Trent  had  forbidden  making  it 
the  subject  of  controversy,  became,  with  much  clumsy  machinery  of 
symbolism,  a  frequent  topic  of  art,  preparing  by  degrees  the  public 
mind  for  its  reception  as  a  dogma  of  the  Church. 
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From  this  culmination  at  once  in  decay  of  substance  and  in  beauty 
of  form,  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  at  the  most  conspicuous  land- 
marks on  the  long  way  so  hastily  traversed.  In  the  feeble  beginnings 
of  Christian  art  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  an  undistinguished  suppliant 
among  other  saints  whose  former  holy  lives  on  earth  were  to  be  held 
always  in  edifying  remembrance.  By  degrees,  as  the  recollection  of 
what  they  had  been  was  merged  in  the  thought  of  what  they  had 
become,  she,  as  well  as  the  others,  her  companions  in  blessedness,  took 
on  the  character  of  intercessors  before  the  throne  they  were  ever  near. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  exigencies  of  the  Church 
brought  the  divinity  of  Christ  prominently  before  all  eyes,  the  Virgin 
was  at  first  so  far  an  accessory  in  the  artist's  treatment  of  the  mystery 
as  sometimes  to  be  even  wholly  omitted  from  it,  and,  when  intro- 
duced, to  be  assigned  always  to  a  strictly  subordinate  position.  After 
another  hundred  years,  when  the  Incarnation  was  the  topic,  she  is 
still  only  the  mother,  caring  for  her  Child.  It  is  not  till  long  ages  of 
close  association  with  his  divine  nature  have  surrounded  her  image 
also  with  an  accumulated  sanctity  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper, 
and  after  the  descending  night  of  the  Dark  Ages  has  obscured  all 
outlines,  that  she  emerges  an  object  of  independent  worship,  —  a 
person  of  a  nature  too  divine  for  any  but  a  supernatural  birth  and 
death,  and,  lifted  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  is  seen  enthroned 
as  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

D.  G.  Hubbard. 


GEORGE   WHITEFIELD. 

A  NTAGONISM  is  the  key  to  history,  political  and  religious.  No 
-^^-  fact  of  history  is  attested  by  a  greater  weight  of  evidence  than 
that  faith  and  scepticism,  ever  antagonistic  and  alternately  prevailing 
in  cycles,  relieve  and  repeat  each  other.  The  age  of  devotion  suc- 
ceeds an  age  of  scepticism,  and  vice  versa.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  a  long  period  of  intense  religious  bigotry  had  resulted 
in  England  in  a  reaction  to  an  opposite  extreme.  The  elements  of 
ecclesiasticism  were  dissolved  ;  faith  lapsed  into  chaos.  Religious 
license,  the  gift  of  the  Revolution,  seemed  resulting  in  religious  death. 
An  army  of  powerful  intellects  arose  to  question  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  faith  had  been  wont  to  build.  Literature, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  assumed  a  garb  of  scepticism,  so  search- 
ing and  profound  as  to  pervade  every  department  of  human  thought. 
Bolingbroke,  the  friend  and  associate  of  Voltaire,  lent  the  energies  of 
his  powerful  mind  to  the  enemies  of  religion  ;  Chesterfield  threw  the 
weight  of  his  polished  rhetoric  and  unrivalled  accomplishments  into 
the  same  scale  ;  the  profound  and  analytic  genius  of  Mandeville  sub- 
jected the  theses  of  the  theologian  to  the  same  stern  and  impartial 
scrutiny  which  he  applied  to  the  legal  proposition  of  the  lawyer ;  and 
upon  the  same  side  David  Hume  was  moulding  the  philosophy  of  an 
age  that  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  important  epoch  in  the  .history 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect.  These  men  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
current  faith  all  the  resources  of  great  natural  powers,  aided  by  labori- 
ous research  and  profound  learning.  They  were  the  exponents  of  a 
new  order  of  thought.  A  cold  and  inquisitive  philosophy  was  proposed 
to  supplant  a  willing  and  unquestioning  faith.  The  apprehension  ex- 
cited among  churchmen  by  this  formidable  opposition  resulted  in  an 
intellectual  activity  which  bequeathed  to  theology  much  of  its  most 
valuable  literature.  Berkeley  and  Newton,  Sherlock  and  Warburton, 
Butler  and  Lardner,  rushed  to  the  defence  with  pens  wielded  with  no 
common  zeal  and  ability.  But  no  pens  could  check  the  tide  that  was 
sweeping  over  the  land.      The  demand  of  theology  was  not  for  a 
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counter-literature  but  for  a  reformer,  —  a  man  on  fire  with  holy  zeal, 
animated  by  a  lofty  purpose,  inspired  by  an  intense  enthusiasm;  a  man 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand  and  going  wherever  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-men  should  seem  to  point  the  way,  unshaken  by  hostile  criticism 
or  hostile  facts,  applying  himself  with  an  unflagging  energy  to  the  one 
life-purpose  of  calling  sinners  to  repentance  and  spreading  the  tenets 
of  his  faith.  As  every  generation  seems  to  find  its  peculiar  need 
fulfilled,  so  the  theological  demands  of  this  age  were  met  by  the 
appearance  of  one  who,  in  all  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  great 
reformer,  was  probably  without  a  superior  since  the  days  of  Socrates 
and  Christ.  While  the  profound  philosophical  scepticism  of  Hume 
was  yet  undeveloped,  and  the  genius  of  Johnson  but  beginning  to 
fledge  itself  amid  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  London  garrets, 
Oxford  was  nursing  a  spirit  animated  by  a  piety  deeper  than  that 
which  breathed  in  the  writings  of  Fletcher  or  prompted  the  self- 
inflicted  flagellations  of  Loyola,  and  burning  with  a  zeal  more  untiring 
than  that  which  sustained  the  labors  of  Newton  or  upheld  the  ener- 
gies of  St.  Xavier.  Nor  was  John  Wesley  alone.  Around  him  were 
gathered  a  little  band  of  followers  who  had  caught  the  infection  of 
his  spirit,  and  in  one  of  whom  at  least  there  glowed  an  ardor  not 
inferior  to  his  own. 

George  Whitefield  had  taken  "  ghostly  counsel "  at  the  feet  of 
Wesley,  and  received  instructions  which  were  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world.  Whitefield's  early  life  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  most  persons  of  like  surroundings.  His  father  dying 
while  he  was  yet  a  child  left  him  to  the  care  of  an  indigent  mother,  to 
assist  whom  the  future  evangelist  found  it  necessary  to  do  many  ser- 
vile offices  about  the  little  Belle  Inn,  of  which  she  was  proprietress  ; 
and,  among  other  things,  he  took  his  position  behind  the  bar,  and 
dealt  out  liquor  to  many  of  the  men  whom  he  afterwards  warned  of 
the  error  of  their  way  in  language  which  melted  the  sternest  natures 
and  brought  tears  to  eyes  that  had  never  wept  before.  In  the  gram- 
mar school  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  the  future  field-preacher  first  began 
to  give  evidence  of  that  wonderful  mimetic  and  oratorical  power  in 
which  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  he  yet  stands  unrivalled 
among  men.  His  mother,  with  quick  instinct,  soon  recognized  in 
her  thoughtful  son  a  spirit  by  no  means  common,  and  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  which  afterwards  presented  itself  of  sending 
him  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  which  he  entered  in  the  capacity 
of   a  menial   in    1732,  in   his   seventeenth   year.     Here   he   became 
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acquainted  with  John  Wesley,  who  had  entered  the  university  twelve 
years  before.  This  circumstance  determined  Whitefield's  future  life. 
He  was  taken  into  the  little  society  of  "  Methodists"  whom  Wesley  had 
drawn  about  himself.  Their  life  was  one  of  extreme  toil  and  severe 
self-discipline ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  endeavor,  by  fasting 
and  prayer,  to  subdue  and  root  out  their  natural  appetites  that  one  of 
their  number  actually  died  from  the  consequences  of  self-imposed 
austerities.  Among  these  stern  men  Whitefield  soon  became  noted 
for  his  singular  piety  and  the  severity  of  his  self-discipline.  In  his 
own  published  account  of  his  early  life  he  has  given  to  the  world  a 
minute  and  revolting  detail  of  his  mental  conflicts  and  the  manner 
of  his  conversion  ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  his  Journals 
and  Correspondence,  he  has  laid  open  his  heart  with  an  absolute  lack 
of  that  pudicity  which  in  more  refined  natures  shrinks  from  public 
exposure  of  the  most  secret  musings  of  the  soul.  Coming  from  the 
college  walls  while  yet  a  boy,  with  little  learning  and  less  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  entered  at  once  upon  that  wonderful  ministry  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  read,  even  at  this  day,  without  catching  some 
of  the  spirit  of  that  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  kindled  in  his 
hearers.  The  power  of  his  oratory  was  of  that  nature  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  accurate  description  in  words.  Dealing  in 
topics  of  the  most  exalted  character,  he  handled  them  with  a  famil- 
iarity suggestive  of  profound  unconsciousness  of  their  imposing 
majesty.  With  the  ruined  condition  of  man,  the  necessity  of  a  new 
birth,  heaven  and  hell,  the  majesty  of  God,  death,  the  terrors  of 
judgment,  he  was  constantly  employed.  Never  did  orator  under- 
stand so  thoroughly  the  force  of  vehement  and  impassioned  language, 
and  the  convincing  power  of  dogmatic  utterances.  Driven  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  of  which  he  had  been  ordained  a 
presbyter,  he  took  his  stand  in  the  open  air,  on  Moorfield  or  Kenning- 
ton  Common,  or  among  the  coal-mines  of  Cornwall,  and  poured  forth 
his  impassioned  eloquence  to  the  rabble  host  about  him.  Soon  his 
audiences  swelled  to  tens  of  thousands  ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  great 
preacher,  unaided  by  walls  or  ceiling,  penetrated  to  the  very  out- 
skirts of  those  mighty  throngs.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  heard  him  often, 
assures  us  that,  by  an  actual  computation,  he  could  be  well  heard  by 
an  audience  of  thirty  thousand.^  Yet  many  times  his  audiences  far 
exceeded  this  number,  and  he  himself  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion 
he  preached  to  "  near  eighty  thousand  souls."  ^     Standing  on  a  rising 

Tyerman's  Life  of  Whitefield,  vol.  i.  p.  375.  ^  Hj\^_  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
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ground  and  looking  over  these  vast  multitudes,  he  spoke  to  them  of 
death  and  the  judgment  to  come  in  language  such  as  had  never  been 
heard  by  English  auditors.  Warming  with  his  theme,  and  encouraged 
by  the  rapt  attention  of  his  audience,  he  would  burst  forth  into  a 
seemingly  uncontrollable  torrent  of  violent  eloquence,  stamping  loudly 
with  his  feet,  beating  upon  the  improvised  pulpit  before  him,  the 
veins  in  his  neck  and  forehead  swelling  to  an  enormous  size,  till  not 
unfrequently,  overpowered  by  the  rush  of  emotions,  his  voice  was  lost 
in  a  flood  of  tears.  Indeed,  it  was  seldom  that  he  preached  without 
weeping.  Yet  of  this  apparent  weakness  he  took  advantage  with  the 
skill  of  a  master.  "  You  blame  me  for  weeping,  but  how  can  I  help 
it  when  you  will  not  weep  for  yourselves,  though  your  immortal  souls 
are  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  you  are  hear- 
ing your  last  sermon!"  So  violent  were  the  emotions  which  his 
oratory  sometimes  stirred  in  himself  that  his  hearers  feared  for  his 
life,  and  when  his  sermons  were  ended,  nature  sought  relief  in  fits  of 
vomiting,  in  which  were  sometimes  mingled  discharges  of  blood.^ 
The  few  printed  sermons  which  have  come  down  to  us  convey  but  a 
faint  conception  of  his  eloquence  or  the  true  secret  of  his  power. 
There  was  language  in  every  feature  of  his  face,  in  every  motion  of 
his  hands,  in  every  expression  of  his  searching  eye,  in  every  attitude 
of  his  graceful  figure.  What  was  written  of  a  German  reformer  ^ 
was  much  more  applicable  to  him,  —  "Vividus  vultus,  vividi  oculi, 
vividas  manus,  denique  omnia  vivida." 

Whitefield  was  fully  conscious  of  his  histrionic  powers,  and  culti- 
vated them  with  an  assiduity  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  disciple 
of  Covent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane.  It  was  not  difficult  for  those  who 
heard  him  often  to  distinguish  between  sermons  which  he  preached 
for  the  first  time  and  those  which  he  had  repeated  before  ;  and  both 
Garrick  and  Foote  declared  that  he  never  reached  his  greatest  per- 
fection until  he  had  preached  a  sermon  forty  times.  Then  every 
sentence  that  was  powerless  had  been  pruned  off,  every  gesture  that 
did  not  speak  to  the  eye  was  omitted,  and  the  great  preacher  stood 
before  his  vast  audiences  the  impersonation  of  a  divine  power,  armed 
with  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  or  clothed  with  the  gentle  meekness  of 
the  Son  of  man.  The  sublime  pathos  of  his  voice,  as,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  trembling  accent,  he  delineated  the  cleansing  power  of 
atoning  grace,  or  the  terrible  thunder  into  which  it  swelled  as  he 
pronounced  the  penalties  of  sin,  produced  in  his  hearers  an  effect 

1  See  Gillies's  Whitefield,  p.  264.  2  Stephens's  Miscellanies,  p.  29. 
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such  as  may  not  improperly  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  authen- 
ticated marvels,  and  which  it  is  impossible  either  to  understand  or 
appreciate  from  a  study  of  his  printed  sermons.  Nor  was  this  spell 
acknowledged  merely  by  the  rude  miners  of  Kingswood  or  the  rabble 
rout  of  Moorfield  and  Kennington  Common,  but  by  many  of  the  most 
refined  scholars  and  profound  thinkers  of  the  age.  Hume  declared 
him  to  be  the  most  ingenious  preacher  whom  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
said  it  was  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  Dr.  Franklin 
has  left  an  interesting  account  of  the  persuasive  influence  of  his  elo- 
quence. Bolingbroke,  himself  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  age, 
pronounced  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  most  commanding  eloquence  he 
had  ever  heard  in  any  person  ;  and  the  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield, 
of  whom  Johnson  said,  "  He  is  a  wit  among  lords  and  a  lord  among 
wits,"  has  borne  almost  the  same  testimony  to  his  power.  The 
effects  which  he  accomplished  upon  his  hearers  by  dramatic  methods 
suggest  something  of  what  might  have  been  his  fame  had  he  assumed 
the  buskin  instead  of  the  robe.  Whatever  additional  efficacy  could 
be  given  to  burning  words  by  the  most  consummate  histrionism,  he 
did  not  fail  to  inject  into  his  sermons,  and  his  biographers  furnish  us 
with  many  curious  instances  of  his  habit  of  making  the  practices  of 
the  stage  infringe  upon  the  solemnities  of  the  pulpit.  He  frequently 
set  before  his  congregations  the  agony  of  Christ  dying  upon  the 
cross.  "  Look  yonder ! "  he  would  exclaim,  starting  back,  with  an 
expression  of  unutterable  horror  upon  his  face,  and  pointing  to  some 
object  which  seemed  palpable  before  him,  —  "What  is  it  I  see.-*  It  is 
my  agonizing  Lord  !  Hark,  hark!  do  you  not  hear.''  —  'O  my  Father! 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me,  nevertheless  not  my  will 
but  thine  be  done! '"  Hume,  one  of  the  coldest  and  most  critical  of 
men,  closes  an  interesting  description  of  a  sermon  which  he  heard 
by  remarking  that  "  this  address  was  accompanied  by  such  animated 
yet  natural  action,  that  it  surpassed  anything  I  ever  saw  or  heard  in 
any  other  preacher."^ 

Whitefield  sometimes  attended  noted  trials,  and  bringing  back  with 
him  to  the  pulpit  language  borrowed  from  the  criminal  dock,  he  would 
close  a  touching  appeal  to  sinners  by  saying,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  "  I  am  now  going  to  put  on  the  con- 
demning cap.  Sinner,  I  must  do  it :  I  must  pronounce  sentence 
upon  you."  And  then,  in  an  impetuous  burst  of  eloquence,  describing 
the  terrible  torture  of  the  damned,  he  thundered  over  his  awe-stricken 

1  Gillies's  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  i68. 
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audience  those  solemn  words:  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire ! "  ^  He  never  spoke  of  Peter's  weeping  after  denying 
Christ  without  having  a  fold  of  his  gown  ready  in  which  to  bury  his 
face.  Such  conduct  in  the  pulpit  must  have  been  exceedingly  offensive 
but  for  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  his  figure  and  the  consummate  skill 
of  his  acting.  There  was  nothing  which  could  possibly  be  wrested 
to  his  use  which  was  not  made  to  subserve  his  purposes.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  making  a  powerful  appeal,  when  the  church  suddenly 
became  darkened  by  the  rise  of  a  thunder-storm.  "O  sinners!"  he 
exclaimed,  "  by  all  your  hopes  of  happiness  I  beseech  you  to  repent ! 
Let  not  the  wrath  of  God  be  awakened,  let  not  the  fires  of  eternity 
be  kindled  against  you  !  See  there  ! "  exclaimed  he,  pointing  to  the 
lightning  which  gleamed  on  the  corner  of  his  pulpit ;  "'tis  a  glance 
from  the  angry  eye  of  Jehovah  !  Hark !  "  he  continued,  lifting  his 
hand  in  a  listening  attitude  as  the  thunder,  rolling  nearer  and  nearer, 
finally  burst  in  one  deafening  crash  over  the  building,  "  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  as  he  passed  by  in  his  anger ! "  In  the  pro- 
found and  painful  silence  which  followed,  Whitefield  dropped  upon 
his  knees  beside  the  pulpit  and  remained  for  some  moments  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  seemingly  lost  in  deep  and  intense  thought. 
Then  springing  to  his  feet  as  the  sun  burst  forth,  he  pointed  to  the 
bow  which  spanned  the  heavens  and  exclaimed  :  "  Look  upon  the  rain- 
bow, and  praise  Him  that  made  it!  Very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  bright- 
ness thereof.  It  compasseth  the  heavens  about  with  glory,  and  the 
hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it!"^  Again,  in  Boston,  seeing 
the  consternation  of  his  audience  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  thunder- 
storm, the  great  preacher  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  in  a  voice  of 
the  most  impressive  and  sublime  pathos  repeated,  — 

"  Hark!  the  Eternal  rends  the  sky  ; 

A  mighty  voice  before  him  goes,  — 
A  voice  of  music  to  his  friends, 

But  threatening  thunder  to  his  foes. 
*  Come,  children,  to  your  Father's  arms  ; 

Hide  in  the  chambers  of  my  grace 
Until  the  storm  be  overblown, 

And  my  revenging  fury  cease.'  "' 

No  less  peculiar  was  his  power  of  making  each  person  in  the  vast 
audience  feel  that  the  whole  discourse  was  directed  to  him.     Thus, 

1  Gillies's  Whitefield,  p.  264. 

2  Ibid.  p.  267 ;  also  Tyerman's  Whitefield,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 
*  Tyerman,  vol.  ii.  p.  152,  note. 
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while  addressing  a  congregation  of  negroes  in  Georgia,  he  asked  if 
they  did  not  all  desire  to  go  to  heaven,  when  one  old  negro  amused 
the  rest  by  promptly  responding  "  Yes,  sir ! "  Being  asked  after- 
wards why  he  spoke  out  so,  he  answered,  "  that  the  gentleman  put  the 
question  once  or  twice,  and  no  one  answered  ;  till  at  last  he  seemed 
to  point  at  him,  and  he  was  ashamed  that  nobody  should  answer,  and 
therefore  he  did."  ^  While  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  sailors  in 
New  York  he  compared  the  state  of  the  sinner  to  a  ship  about  to 
be  lost  at  sea.  "  How  the  waves  arise  and  dash  against  the  ship  ! " 
exclaimed  he.  "  The  air  is  dark,  the  tempest  rages  !  Our  masts 
are  gone,  the  ship  is  on  her  beam  ends!  What  next.''" — "The  long 
boat!  Take  to  the  long  boat !  "  shouted  the  sailors  naifvely,  springing 
to  their  feet.^ 

On  another  occasion,  while  addressing  a  congregation  among  whom 
were  many  learned  and  aristocratic  hearers,  so  powerfully  did  he 
expose  the  peril  of  the  sinner  by  describing  a  blind  old  man,  deserted 
by  his  dog,  and  groping  along  with  his  cane,  unconsciously  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  frightful  abyss,  that,  just  as  he  brought  him 
to  its  brink,  the  elegant  and  polished  Lord  Chesterfield,  forgetting 
the  presence  he  was  in,  exclaimed  aloud,  "My  God,  he  is  gone!"^ 
The  celebrated  comedian  Shutes  was  a  great  admirer  of  Whitefield's 
oratory,  and  was  frequently  found  among  his  London  audiences.  Dur- 
ing a  successful  run  of  "  The  Rambler,"  in  which  Shutes  was  acting 
the  character  of  Ramble,  he  went  one  day  to  Tottenham  Court  Chapel 
and  took  a  seat  opposite  the  pulpit,  when  Whitefield,  who,  with  charac- 
teristic energy  was  inviting  sinners  to  the  Saviour,  closed  his  appeal 
by  fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  actor  and  exclaiming,  "And 
thou,  too,  poor  Ramble,  who  hast  rambled  so  long,  and  rambled  so 
far,  cease  thy  ramblings  and  come  to  Jesus!"  Everyone  has  read 
the  story  related  by  Dr.  Franklin  of  his  determination  to  give  nothing 
at  a  charity  sermon,  and  afterwards  emptying  his  pockets  into  the 
collector's  dish,  while  an  old  Quaker  who  sat  beside  him  refused  to 
lend  him  more  money  on  the  ground  that  Franklin  had  lost  his  senses. 

These  illustrations  may  appear  too  much  extended,  but  without 
them  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  either  the  nature  or  the 
power  of  Whitefield's  oratory.  There  is  little  in  his  printed  sermons 
now  extant  to  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  them  ;    his  literary  re- 

1  Gillies,  p.  113. 

a  Lecky's  Hist,  of  England  in  the  XVIII.  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  622. 

*  Ibid.  p.  627. 
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mains  do  not  entitle  him  to  the  consideration  due  even  to  a  respect- 
able mediocrity ;  and  his  Journals  are  a  wearisome  monotony  of 
unmeaning  rhapsodies,  which  could  not  be  read  by  one  less  enthu- 
siastic than  himself  without  a  feeling  strongly  akin  to  disgust.  Yet 
to  this  man  it  was  given,  without  the  aid  of  worldly  wisdom  or  the 
resources  of  extensive  knowledge,  to  sway  multitudes  with  a  power  to 
which  TuUy  was  a  stranger,  and  for  which  we  search  in  vain  for  a 
parallel,  even  in  the  greatest  ages  of  Athenian  eloquence.  Plunged 
while  yet  almost  a  beardless  youth  into  the  excitements  of  a  popu- 
larity such  as  few  men  have  known,  he  was  given  but  little  leisure  for 
the  improvement  which  comes  from  the  study  of  books  or  from  frequent 
intercourse  with  men  of  letters.  Unfortunately  for  his  intellectual 
growth,  his  life  was  spent  in  almost  constant  communion  with  an 
ignorant  and  unlettered  rabble,  who  looked  to  him  for  instruction. 
Profoundly  ignorant  of  every  branch  of  abstruse  learning,  he  came 
directly  from  the  college  walls  to  assume  the  role  of  the  teacher  and 
the  dogmatist.  With  little  knowledge  of  theology  and  less  of  the 
science  of  religion,  he  aspired  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical polity  which  should  subsist  when  his  name  and  his  doctrines 
were  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  when  the  principles  which  he  advocated 
had  ceased  to  influence  the  lives  or  characters  of  men.  Rejecting 
the  ordinary  sources  of  knowledge  and  the  usual  methods  of  acquiring 
information,  he  accepted  his  own  ill-informed  and  unreasoning  intui- 
tions as  the  promptings  of  the  Divine  Intellect.  With  no  guide  but 
his  feelings  and  no  fitness  but  his  self-confidence,  he  grappled  the  most 
difficult  subjects  without  fear,  and  handled  them  without  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  gravity.  Perpetually  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  intense 
religious  enthusiasm,  he  came  to  regard  the  empty  hallucinations  of 
a  diseased  fancy  as  palpable  and  infallible  evidences  of  the  unseen  and 
the  eternal.  Abandoning  the  cold  formality  which  characterized  the 
pulpit  of  the  Established  Church,  he  blazed  like  a  splendid  meteor 
across  the  ecclesiastical  firmament,  veiling  all  lesser  orbs  in  obscurity 
and  commanding  the  involuntary  admiration  of  mankind.  Philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science  watched  his  eccentric  career  with  a  curiosity 
not  unlike  that  with  which  astronomers  follow  the  course  of  some  new 
and  magnificent  comet,  sweeping  rapidly  to  its  perihelion,  and  anon 
lost  again  in  infinite  space. 

Reproached  by  canonical  precisians  for  having  violated  the  custom 
of  the  Anglican  Church  by  deserting  the  curacy  to  which  he  had 
been  assigned,  he  answered,  with  characteristic  catholicity  of  spirit, 
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that  "all  the  world  was  his  parish."  His  fiery  and  impetuous  nature 
would  not  be  reconciled  to  the  minute  cares  and  dull  monotony  of  a 
prescribed  field  of  labor.  Burning  with  an  intense  love  of  his  fellow- 
men,  which  comprehended  in  its  far-reaching  grasp  every  possible 
grade  and  condition  of  the  human  family,  he  illustrated  his  universal 
philanthropy  in  a  manner  which  left  no  possible  ground  upon  which  to 
construct  a  question  of  his  sincerity.  Lacking  both  the  erudition 
which  suggests  doubts  and  the  frame  of  mind  which  is  capable  of 
entertaining  them,  he  spoke  straight  to  the  hearts  of  men  with  the 
authority  of  an  intense  conviction  and  the  deep  earnestness  which 
such  a  conviction  begets.  With  an  unreasoning  acceptance  of  the 
truth  of  every  word  of  Holy  Writ,  and  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
ever-present  assistance  of  a  divine  and  omnipotent  power,  he  girded 
about  him  the  armor  of  those  talismanic  words,  "  Nil  desperandum, 
Christo  duce,"  and  went  forth  into  the  world  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  Though  physically  a  coward,  he  grasped  his  spiritual 
weapons  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  Coeur  de  Lion.  Never  was 
preacher  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  irrepressible  and  all- 
controllins:  enthusiasm  which  has  sustained  the  over-burdened  ener- 
gies  and  inspired  the  marvellous  labors  of  so  many  of  the  great  fanatics 
of  the  world.  There  was  no  difficulty  too  arduous  for  his  undertak- 
ing;  there  was*no  species  of  opposition  which  he  did  not  spurn. 
With  a  love  broad  as  humanity  and  incapable  of  repulse,  he  met  the 
violence  of  men  with  a  meekness  which  arrested  the  arm  of  the  ruffian 
and  paralyzed  the  power  of  hostile  criticism.  He  was  denounced 
through  the  public  press  as  "an  abjured  prelatic  hireling,"  "a  wan- 
dering star,  who  steers  his  course  according  to  the  compass  of  gain 
and  advantage,"  "  a  base  English  impostor,"  "  a  poor,  vainglorious, 
self-seeking,  puffed-up  creature,"  "an  artful  mountebank,"  "a  strolling 
impostor,"  "an  uncharitable,  censorious,  and  slanderous  man."  His 
sermons  were  denounced  as  "off-hand  harangues,  mere  enthusiastic 
rant,  a  wild  rhapsody  of  nonsense,  the  foam  of  an  over-heated  imagi- 
nation, the  spcwings  of  the  heart  upon  the  people  in  unconcocted 
sentences."  Seized  with  the  general  infection,  Foote  and  even  Gar- 
rick  himself  caricatured  the  great  preacher  upon  the  stage  in  plays 
too  indecent  to  be  mentioned  without  a  blush  ;  and  the  more  mascu- 
line minds  of  the  Established  Church,  with  the  intellectual  pugilist 
Warburton  at  their  head,  seized  their  pens,  and  with  characteristic 
energy  of  invective  summed  up  his  character  in  the  one  word 
"fanatic."     On  many  occasions  he  was  mobbed  while  preaching,  and 
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pelted  with  mud,  stones,  dead  cats,  rotten  eggs,  and  whatever  other 
missiles  the  rioters  could  secure ;  engines  were  brought  and  dirty 
water  was  thrown  upon  his  congregations  ;  they  were  assaulted  and 
brutally  beaten  by  lawless  ruffians  ;  and  during  his  last  visit  to  Ire- 
land he  came  near  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin. 

The  only  answer  Whitefield  made  to  this  persecution  and  these 
violent  storms  of  abuse  was  to  fall  upon  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  multitudes  gathered  to  hear  him  preach,  the  blood,  perhaps, 
streaming  down  his  face  from  the  wounds  he  had  received,  and  to 
pray  in  language,  the  sincerity  of  which  no  one  could  question,  that 
God  might  be  very  near  to  these  men  ;  that  the  everlasting  arms 
might  be  perpetually  around  and  beneath  them  ;  that  they  might  be 
the  special  objects  of  eternal  love  and  blessed  with  an  everlasting 
blessing.  No  persecution  could  cool  the  burning  ardor  of  his  zeal, 
nor  subdue  the  intense  love  which  he  felt  for  all  the  children  of  men. 
Nor  could  his  most  violent  persecutors  long  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
motives.  Men  looked  with  astonishment  upon  privations  and  hard- 
ships, upon  sufferings  and  toils,  such  as  no  merely  human  power  could 
have  endured  unless  animated  and  sustained  by  the  most  fervent  and 
burning  convictions  of  duty.  With  no  companion  l^ut  his  Bible,  and 
no  object  but  the  salvation  of  sinners  from  the  dreadful  fate  which  he 
believed  to  be  impending  over  them,  he  plunged  fearlessly  into  track- 
less forests,  over  untrodden  mountains,  across  unfrequented  seas, 
through  treacherous  morasses,  and  swamps  reeking  with  deadly 
miasma.  Thirteen  times  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  steam 
navigation  was  unknown  and  the  perils  of  the  deep  struck  terror  even 
into  Wesley.  Almost  as  many  times  he  penetrated  the  tremendous 
solitude  of  those  majestic  forests  which  then  covered  so  much  even 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  Twice  he  preached 
through  Ireland,  fourteen  times  he  traversed  Scotland,  one  visit  he 
made  to  Holland,  one  to  the  Bermudas,  and  pilgrimages  innumerable 
into  almost  every  county  in  England.  Considered  alone,  this  unpar- 
alleled wandering  may  well  strike  us  as  a  great  labor  for  a  life  much 
longer  than  Whitefield's  ;  but  this  indeed,  great  as  it  is,  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  proper  labor  of  his  life.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  who  knew  him  well,  assures  us  that  he  "  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  the  compass  of  a  single  week,  and  that  not  once 
or  twice,  but  continuously  for  years,  generally  forty,  and  very  many 
weeks  sixty,  hours  per  week,  and  to  audiences  of  many  thousands  of 
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people;  and  after  this  immense  labor,  instead  of  resting,  he  offered  up 
prayers  and  intercessions  with  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  in  every 
house  into  which  he  was  invited."  ^  From  a  memorandum  kept  by 
himself  it  appears  that  in  the  thir.ty-four  years  of  his  ministry  he 
preached  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  sermons,  being  an  average  of 
more  than  five  hundred  every  year.  John  Wesley,  during  a  ministry 
of  fifty-two  years,  travelled  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles 
and  preached  over  forty  thousand  sermons,  making  an  average  of 
about  eight  hundred  every  year.  Excepting  Wesley,  it  is  probable 
that  no  other  man  ever  preached  so  many  sermons  as  Whitefield. 
Indeed  it  has  been  said,  and  the  statement  is  warranted  by  facts 
drawn  from  sources  so  various  and  trustworthy  that  they  cannot  be 
questioned,  that  "  if  the  time  spent  in  travelling  and  some  brief  inter- 
vals of  repose  be  subtracted,  his  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
consumed  in  the  delivery  of  one  continuous  and  almost  uninterrupted 
sermon."  ^  When  we  consider  that  these  sermons  were  spoken  not 
in  churches,  but  in  the  open  air,  without  artificial  aids  to  the  voice ; 
that  he  preached  to  such  multitudes  as  never  gathered  to  hear  any 
other  orator,  ancient  or  modern  ;  and  further  remember  that  his  ora- 
tory was  so  violent  that  his  whole  body  was  convulsed  with  passion, 
—  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular 
examples  upon  record  both  of  the  possibilities  of  human  nature  and  of 
its  wonderful  powers  of  endurance. 

Wherever  a  crowd  could  be  assembled,  there  Whitefield  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  proclaim  the  word  of  life.  It  mattered  little 
what  the  occasion  or  for  what  purpose  the  gathering  had  been  made. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  here  was  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  that  every  hour  they  were  blindly  and  thoughtlessly  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  awful  moment  when  they  should  be  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Living  perpetually  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  profoundly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  Whitefield  felt  it  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  rouse  them  from  their  stupor  and  warn  them  of  their 
peril.  Rushing  before  them,  he  would  secure  some  conspicuous  spot, 
and  almost  before  any  one  was  aware  of  his  purpose,  would  call  the 
astonished  people  to  prayer;  then,  rising  from  his  knees,  would 
preach  one  of  those  characteristic  sermons  which  stirred  the  innermost 
depths  of  the  soul.      Neither  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  levity  nor 

1  Gillies's  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  239. 

2  Stephens's  Life  of  Whitefield;  Froude's  Miscellanies,  p.  25. 
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the  profoundest  solemnity  could  deter  him  from  proclaiming  the  great 
truths  of  which  he  thought  himself  possessed.  Thus  we  see  him  at 
one  time  at  a  country  fair,  mounting  upon  the  stage  erected  for  wres- 
tlers and  cudgellers,  and  showing  them  and  their  friends  "  the  error 
of  their  ways ;  "  ^  and  again,  standing  upon  a  coffin  at  the  foot  of  a 
scaffold  upon  which  a  criminal  is  about  to  be  executed,  speaking  to 
the  gathered  throng  of  death  and  the  judgment  to  come.^  To-day 
he  sets  up  his  pulpit  among  a  host  of  puppet-shows  in  Moorfield, 
and  incurs  the  violence  of  the  merry-andrews  by  drawing  the  rab- 
ble from  their  shows,  and  collecting  them  about  himself;  ^  and  to- 
morrow he  stands  at  midnight  in  Hyde  Park,  surrounded  by  a  vast 
multitude  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  trembling  at  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  earthquake  which  had  been  predicted  by  a  crazy 
soldier,  and  speaks  to  them,  as  only  Whitefield  could  speak  at  such 
a  time  and  under  such  circumstances,  of  the  awful  power  and  majesty 
of  God  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  anger.'* 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  preacher  should  have  exercised  a  pro- 
found influence  over  the  rude,  uncultivated,  superstitious  minds  which 
for  the  most  part  constituted  his  audiences.  Enchained  by  a  fascina- 
tion which  they  could  neither  explain  nor  understand,  innumerable 
multitudes  gathered  in  the  open  air,  regardless  of  the  inclemencies  of 
heat  or  cold,  and  hung  spell-bound  upon  those  burning  words  which 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  hour  when  Paul  stood  upon  Mars'  Hill,  and 
spoke  of  "  the  Unknown  God."  There  was  a  general  complaint  that 
all  labor  was  practically  suspended  at  Whitefield's  approach.  Stores 
were  closed,  shops  deserted,  factories  abandoned,  while  rude  mechan- 
ics and  unlettered  laborers,  neglecting  the  daily  toil  upon  which  the 
support  of  their  families  depended,  could  think  of  nothing  but  hear- 
ing sermons  or  discussing  those  great  moral  and  psychological  prob- 
lems which  lead  only  into  a  labyrinth  of  reasoning  too  intricate  for 
even  an  Aristotle  or  a  Bacon.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  aroused 
that  people  sometimes  followed  him  on  foot  for  sixty  miles,  merely  to 
hear  him  preach.^  They  sat  and  listened  unwearied  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  regardless  of  the  weather,  and  unprotected  save  by 
the  open  heavens.^  "  All  night  long  in  the  fields  might  be  heard 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise ;  "  and  not  unfrequently  multitudes 
could  be  seen  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  lanterns  in  their 

^  Tyerman's  Whitefield,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  -  Gillies,  p.  208. 

8  Tyerman,  vol.  i.  p.  555.  *  Whitehead's  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  208. 

^  Tyerman,  vol.  i.  p.  377.  6  Gillies,  p.  92. 
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hands,  gathering  upon  some  exposed  common,  and  waiting  patiently 
for  the  great  preacher  to  appear.  While  preaching  in  a  church 
at  Bristol,  his  congregations  were  so  great  that  it  was  only  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  make  his  way  to  the  pulpit.  "  Some 
hung  upon  the  rails  of  the  organ-loft,  others  climbed  upon  the  leads 
of  the  church,  and  altogether  made  the  church  so  hot  with  their 
breath  that  the  steam  would  fall  from  the  pillars  like  drops  of  rain."  ^ 
.  At  another  time  he  was  compelled  to  "  climb  a  ladder  and  pass  over 
the  roof  of  an  adjoining  house,  in  order  to  get  into  the  room."^  But 
it  was  seldom  that  he  was  permitted  to  preach  in  the  churches;  and 
indeed  the  size  of  his  audiences  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so, 
even  had  he  been  permitted.  An  excessive  popularity,  not  less  than 
the  enmity  of  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  drove  him  to 
the  vast  theatre  of  the  fields.  Here  he  erected  his  temporary  pulpit, 
amid  fields  ripe  for  the  harvest  or  hills  clothed  with  autumnal  beauty, 
and  poured  out  his  spirit  in  sermons  which  were  destined  to  work  an 
important  change  in  the  national  character  of  Great  Britain.  Strong 
men  listened,  and  trembled  and  wept;  nervous  and  timid  women  were 
thrown  into  violent  hysteria;  and  innocent  children,  frightened  by  the 
dreadful  pictures  the  preacher  drew,  dropped  upon  the  ground  in  the 
most  horrible  agonies  of  convulsion.  Whole  congregations  were  sim- 
ultaneously melted  into  tears ;  and  at  times  the  cries  and  groans  of 
his  audiences  were  such  as  utterly  to  drown  that  magnificent  voice 
which,  a  biographer  who  knew  him  well  assures  us,  could  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.*'^  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  great 
numbers  of  persons,  particularly  women  and  children,  to  fall  to  the 
ground  at  once  in  spasms  of  convulsion  terrible  to  behold,  —  many 
of  them  speechless  with  agony,  others  rending  the  heavens  with  cries 
and  shrieks  of  pain.  "  The  bitter  cries  and  groans,"  says  Whitefield 
himself,  "  were  enough  to  pierce  the  hardest  heart.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple were  pale  as  death;  others  were  wringing  their  hands;  others 
lying  on  the  ground;  others  sinking  into  the  arms  of  their  friends; 
and  most  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  heaven  and  crying  to  God  for 
mercy."* 

These  scenes,  constantly  occurring  under  the  preaching  of  White- 
field  and  Wesley  and  others  of  the  Methodist  connection,  soon  be- 
came the  subjects  of  universal  comment.  Men  looked  with  silent 
wonder  upon  mental  and  physical  agonies  too  real  for  derision  and 

*  Gillies,  p.  23.  2  Tyerman,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

8  Gillies,  p.  42.  *  Tyerman,  vol.  i.  p.  3S6. 
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too  novel  for  explanation;  and  both  VVhitefield  and  Wesley,  with 
characteristic  promptness,  ascribed  this  strange  psychological  phe- 
nomenon to  the  direct  agency  of  God.  The  knowledge  of  this  age, 
of  course,  rejects  this  explanation  as  absurd ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  men,  even  in  the  thick  of  the  excitement,  who  perceived  that 
these  disturbances  were  due  to  natural  and  explainable  causes.  They 
recognized  it  as  due  to  a  system  of  religious  terrorism,  such  as  has  sel- 
dom been  seen.  The  persons  affected  appear  to  have  been,  almost 
without  exception,  of  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  classes. 
Moreover,  investigation  reveals  that  but  few  men  were  affected,  —  the 
great  majority,  indeed  almost  all,  of  the  sufferers  being  women  and 
children,  whom  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  the  Lord  would  have  sin- 
gled out.  Many  of  the  Methodist  doctrines  were  wholly  or  compara- 
tively new.  The  necessity  of  faith  and  repentance,  of  a  new  birth 
and  a  regenerated  heart,  were  the  cardinal  doctrines  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  this  movement;  and  they  were  enforced  in  a  manner 
equally  novel  and  impressive.  All  the  power  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  aided  by  the  most  consummate  acting,  was 
brought  to  bear,  not  upon  the  understanding,  but  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  listener.  The  Methodist  preacher,  and  Whitefield  most  of  all, 
addressed  himself  entirely  to  the  passions  and  emotions.  Carefully 
avoiding  all  themes  which  could  weary  the  mind  or  invite  antagonism, 
he  made  no  effort  to  influence  the  reason.  The  horrible  doctrines  of 
hell  and  the  eternal  torture  of  the  damned  were  painted  to  weak  and 
nervous  women  and  children  in  shapes  so  real  that  many  thought 
themselves  already  in  the  grasp  of  devils.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to 
learn  that  the  lives  of  many  were  embittered  by  perpetual  despair, 
that  some  were  driven  permanently  mad,  that  others  died  in  the 
most  violent  agonies  of  fear.  These  were  natural  results  of  such 
language  as  the  following,  which  is  gathered  at  random  from  his 
printed  sermons :  — 

"  I  tell  thee,  O  man,  I  tell  thee,  O  woman,  whoever  thou  art,  thou  art  a  dead 
man,  thou  art  a  dead  woman,  nay,  a  damned  man,  a  damned  woman,  without  a 
new  heart !  "  ^  "I  would  speak  till  I  burst ;  I  would  speak  till  I  could  say  no 
more.  O  poor  souls,  that  have  never  been  cast  down  !  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  die 
without  being  cast  down,  no  sooner  will  your  souls  be  out  of  your  bodies  than 
God  will  cast  you  down  to  hell,  and  you  will  be  lifting  up  your  eyes  in  yonder 
place  of  torment.  O  my  God,  when  I  think  of  this,  I  could  go  to  the  very 
gates  of  hell  to  preach  !  "  '^     "  Oh,  what  will  you  do  when  the  elements  shall 

1  Tyerman,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 

2  Collection  of  Sermons  in  Gillies's  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  515. 
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melt  with  fervent  heat ;  when  this  earth,  with  all  its  fine  furniture,  shall  be  burnt 
up  ;  when  the  archangel  shall  cry,  '  Time  shall  be  no  more  '  ?  Whither,  then,  ye 
wicked  ones,  ye  unconverted  ones,  will  ye  flee  for  refuge?  *0h,'  says  one,  'I 
will  fly  to  the  mountains.'  O  silly  fool,  O  silly  fool !  Fly  to  the  mountains, 
that  are  themselves  to  be  burnt  up  and  moved  ?  '  Oh,'  says  you, '  I  will  fly  to  the 
sea.'  O  you  fool,  that  will  be  boiling  like  a  pot !  '  Oh,  then  I  will  fly  to  the 
elements.'  They  will  be  melting  with  fervent  heat.  I  can  scarce  bear  this  hot 
day ;  and  how  will  you  bear  a  hot  element  ?  There  is  no  fan  there,  —  not  a 
drop  of  water  to  cool  your  tongue.  Will  you  fly  to  the  moon?  That  will  be 
turned  into  blood.  Will  you  stand  by  one  of  the  stars  ?  They  will  fall  away. 
I  know  but  one  place  you  can  go  to ;  and  that  is  the  devil.  God  keep  you 
from  that !  God  help  me  from  this  moment  to  make  God  my  refuge  !  Here 
you  can  never  fail ;  but  if  you  stop  short  of  this,  as  the  Lord  liveth  in  whose 
name  I  speak,  you  will  only  be  a  sport  for  devils.  A  day  of  judgment  will  be 
no  day  of  refuge  for  you.  You  will  only  be  summoned  to  receive  the  dreadful 
sentence,  '  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels  ! '  There  is  no  river  to  make  glad  the  inhabitants  of  hell,  no 
streams  to  cool  them  in  that  scorching  element.  Were  those  who  are  in  hell  to 
have  such  an  offer  of  mercy  as  you  have,  how  would  their  chains  rattle  !  how 
would  they  come,  with  the  flames  of  hell  about  their  ears  !  how  would  they  re- 
joice even  there,  if  a  minister  was  to  tell  them,  '  Come,  come  !  After  you  have 
been  here  millions  and  millions  of  years,  there  shall  come  a  river  here  to  make 
you  glad  ! '  God  help  us  to  take  warning.  Let  each  say  to-night,  '  Why  am  I 
out  of  hell  ?  How  came  I  not  to  be  damned,  when  I  have  made  everything 
else  my  god,  my  refuge,  for  so  many  years  ? '  Fly,  fly  !  God  help  thee  to  fly, 
sinner  !  Hark  !  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  see  the  world  consumed  !  The 
avenger  of  blood,  this  grim  death,  is  just  at  thy  heels  ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  at 
this  moment  take  refuge  in  God  to-night,  before  to-morrow  you  may  be  damned 
forever ! "  ^ 

The  terror  of  these  discourses  was  heightened  by  the  practice  and 
teaching  of  a  rigid  asceticism  which  recalls  the  galling  sacerdotal 
tyranny  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  or  the  dreadful  religious  austerities  of  the 
monkish  ages  of  Continental  Europe.  The  most  innocent  and  harmless 
pleasures  were  to  be  avoided  as  deadly  sins;  all  ornaments  of  the  per- 
son were  unmistakable  evidences  of  an  inward  pride,  which  could  result 
only  from  the  rule  of  Satan  in  the  heart ;  and  so  inveterate  was  the 
prejudice  of  Whitcficld  against  dancing — which,  he  said,  "  pleased  the 
devil  at  every  step"  —  that  happening,  one  New  Year's  night,  while 
travelling  through  the  forests  of  South  Carolina,  to  come  upon  a  log- 
cabin  where  a  few  rude  neighbors  had  met  to  celebrate  the  season,  he 

'  Collection  of  Sermons  in  Gillies's  Life  of  Whitefield,  pp.  492,  493. 
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thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  step  in  among  the  dancers,  and 
preach  a  sermon  warning  them  of  the  heinous  sin  they  were  com- 
mitting.^ What  could  better  illustrate  the  complete  subjection  of  his 
mind  to  his  gloomy  and  austere  religious  convictions  than  the  fact 
that,  when  writing  to  a  lady  to  ask  her  to  become  his  wife,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  say,  "  I  bless  God,  if  I  know  anything  of  my  own  heart, 
I  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which  the  world  calls  love ;  "  and, 
"  I  trust  I  love  you  only  for  God,  and  desire  to  be  united  to  you  only 
by  his  command  and  for  his  sake."  ^ 

In  order  properly  to  understand  Whitefield's  influence,  it  must  con- 
stantly be  remembered  that  he  was,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
an  itinerant  preacher.  It  was  seldom  that  he  spoke  more  than  twice 
in  the  same  place.  The  excitement  of  this  constant  change  of  scene 
and  of  audiences  was  not  only  eminently  suited  to  his  taste,  but  also 
added  greatly  to  the  effect  of  his  preaching.  Not  only  was  he  thus 
enabled  to  repeat  the  same  sermons  again  and  again,  but,  what  was 
more  important,  his  audiences  were  not  permitted  to  grow  weary  of 
his  style.  Nothing  seemed  to  afford  him  greater  satisfaction  than  to 
be  able  to  preach  in  four  or  five  different  places  during  the  same  day. 
To  his  nervous  temperament  excitement  was  as  necessary  as  the  very 
air  he  breathed ;  and  nowhere  could  he  find  it  so  varied  and  per- 
petual as  in  the  stirring  and  boisterous  life  of  the  itinerant  minis- 
try. The  reader  will  readily  surmise  that  no  man  was  ever  better 
suited  to  such  a  life.  Indeed,  he  was  by  every  qualification  of  nature 
and  training,  as  well  as  by  every  adaptation  of  taste  and  genius,  a  per- 
fect type  of  the  successful  roving  evangelist.  His  warmest  admirers, 
however,  can  give  him  no  other  praise  than  that  which  belongs  to 
powerful  eloquence  and  intense  convictions,  prosecuted  with  untiring 
zeal.  Circumstances  wholly  fortuitous  drifted  him  into  the  only  field 
of  labor  in  which,  with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  the  stage, 
the  progress  of  his  name  to  oblivion  could  have  been  so  long  de- 
layed. Few  men  have  succeeded  in  erecting  so  lasting  a  reputation 
upon  so  absolute  a  penury  of  everything  in  the  human  mind  which  is 
worthy  of  immortality.  He  knew  little  more  of  human  nature  than 
that  it  possessed  a  nervous  system,  susceptible  of  strong  and  uncon- 
trollable excitement;  his  knowledge  of  theology  was  only  sufficient 
to  make  him  a  bigot  and  a  dogmatist;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
occult  sciences  and  the  more  abstruse  and  difficult  branches  of  hu- 
man learning  scarcely  elevated  him  in  that  particular  above  the  level 

1  Tyerman,  vol.  i.  p.  345.  *  Ibid.  pp.  368,  369. 
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of  the  swarthy  autochthons  of  the  American  forest,  whom  he  vainly 
endeavored  to  convert.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  very  ignorance  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  his  ministry.  He  was 
embarrassed  by  none  of  the  doubts  attendant  upon  knowledge.  Had 
he  known  more,  he  must  inevitably  have  believed  less,  and  his  ser- 
mons must  have  lacked  much  of  that  intense  earnestness  which, 
springing  from  an  unquestioning  conviction,  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  factors  of  their  strength.  The  errors  of  his  teaching 
were  neither  few  nor  small,  for  to  those  belonging  to  theology  he  added 
many  peculiar  to  himself;  yet  criticism  itself  must  acknowledge  that 
he  exercised  a  profound  moral  influence,  which  the  lapse  of  more  than 
a  century  has  not  succeeded  in  dissipating.  His  errors  may  with  jus- 
tice be  said  to  have  been,  almost  without  exception,  those  of  the 
judgment;  and  we  should  riot  forget  that  no  judgment  can  be  infalli- 
ble, and  that  many  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  human  genius 
have  been  wrought  out  in  the  midst  of  many  grave  and  serious  mis- 
takes. It  therefore  behooves  us,  in  contemplating  such  a  character  as 
Whitefield's,  to  note  its  defects  reverently ;  and,  remembering  the 
immense  labors  of  his  life,  his  errors  should  be  forgotten  or  swallowed 
up  in  the  consideration  that  — 

"  Si  non  errasset,  fecerat  ille  minus." 

William  Myall. 


LAMENNAIS. 

FELICITlS  DE  LAMENNAIS  was  born,  June  19,  1782,  at  Saint 
Malo,  in  the  same  street  where  Chateaubriand  was  born  thirty 
years  before  him.  They  were  both  destined  to  become  great  apolo- 
gists of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  if  their  origin  was  the  same,  they  were 
destined  to  die  very  far  from  each  other.  Chateaubriand  sprang  from 
a  very  ancient  and  noble  family;  the  Lamennais'  had  only  received 
their  letter  of  ennoblement  in  1780,  for  services  rendered  during  the 
war  with  England.  They  were  merchants,  and  their  family  name  was 
Robert. 

Lamennais  was  only  seven  years  old  when  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out ;  his  father  was  ruined,  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  con- 
fided to  an  uncle  named  Robert  de  Sandrais  (commonly  called  Tonton 
in  the  family),  a  man  of  letters,  who  had  translated  Horatius  and  the 
Book  of  Job.  He  allowed  to  the  young  Lamennais  the  greatest  liberty 
in  his  house  of  La  Chenais  near  the  woods  of  Cootgasn,  The  boy  was 
given  free  leave  to  read  whatever  he  might  fancy,  and  he  taught  him- 
self both  Latin  and  Greek.  His  uncle  was  attached  to  the  old  faith, 
and  the  Catholic  germ  which  exists  in  every  Breton  slowly  grew  under 
the  influences  of  La  Chenais.  The  boy  had  been  at  a  very  early 
age  so  much  troubled  with  doubts  that  he  had  refused  to  take  his  first 
communion  ;  but  as  he  grew  up  he  became  a  religious  believer.  The 
Revolution,  with  its  horrors  and  persecutions,  had  a  part  in  this  trans- 
formation. In  those  dark  days  Mass  was  usually  said  at  midnight ; 
a  common  table  served  as  an  altar ;  the  priest  was  introduced  secretly, 
often  under  a  disguise.  Lamennais  was  a  true  Breton  ;  he  felt  inclined 
to  become  a  priest,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  holy  office.  His  eldest 
brother  had  already  taken  the  same  resolution.  They  both  worked  at 
a  book,  which  was  published  in  1808  under  the  name  of  "  Reflections 
on  the  State  of  the  Church  in  France  in  the  Tenth  Century,  and  on  its 
Present  Situation."  Napoleon  had  signed  the  Concordat  in  1801  and 
had  been  crowned  as  emperor  in  1804;  he  was  in  1808  at  the  height 
of  his  power.     Among  his  other  arbitrary  acts  he  drove  Madame  de 
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Stael  out  of  France.  He  was  not  attacked  In  this  first  work  of  La- 
mennais,  in  the  preface  of  which  are  these  hnes  :  "  I  have  been  happy, 
in  defending  my  faith,  to  have  to  establish  the  fundamental  principles 
of  government  which  a  great  man  has  bestowed  upon  France  for  her 
happiness."  But  "  the  great  man"  could  not  endure  that  anybody  should 
touch  those  delicate  questions  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the 
State;  and  his  police  seized  all  the  copies  of  the  work.  Lamennais 
was  living  retired  from  the  world ;  his  brother  had  become  Superior 
of  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Malo  ;  he  himself  entered  mto  holy  orders 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  1814  he  went  to  Paris  and  witnessed  the 
fall  of  "  the  great  man  "  who  had  seized  his  book.  He  himself  lived  in  a 
garret  in  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques  ;  he  had  no  more  than  four  hundred 
francs  a  year  ;  but  in  his  solitude,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  Quartier 
Latin,  he  felt  as  proud  as  the  pope  in  the  Vatican  ;  he  felt  that  the  mod- 
ern Attila,  the  new  "  scourge  of  God,"  would  succumb  in  his  struggle 
against  Europe.  He  had  now  become  mtensely  monarchical  and 
Catholic,  and  when  Louis  XVHI.  came  back  to  the  Tuileries,  he  did 
not  conceal  his  joy.  He  attacked  in  the  papers  of  the  time  the 
university  established  by  Napoleon,  denounced  it  as  an  impious,  ir- 
religious offspring  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  oppressor  of  the  minds, 
the  consciences,  and  the  hearts  of  the  French  youth ;  he  claimed 
for  the  Church  the  right  to  establish  schools  and  colleges.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  work  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba.  He 
took  flight  at  once,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  England,  where  he  arrived 
without  any  resources,  and  was  received  by  the  Abbe  Caron,  who  kept 
a  school  for  the  children  of  the  ^migris,  and  who  was  in  high  favor  with 
the  Bourbon  princes.  The  Abbe  Caron  was  much  esteemed  in  England, 
and  tried  to  find  some  employment  for  Lamennais.  Mrs.  Terningham, 
a  sister  of  Lord  Strafford,  was  looking  for  a  French  tutor  for  her  chil- 
dren. Lamennais  was  sent  to  her  with  a  letter  from  Caron,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  she  did  not  accept  his  services.  He  was  very 
timid,  his  health  was  bad,  and  he  was  subject  to  a  sadness  and  melan- 
choly which  did  not  make  him  a  very  suitable  companion  for  young 
children. 

In  England  Lamennais  became  acquainted  with  a  young  man  named 
Henry  Moorman,  to  whom,  I  believe,  he  gave  some  lessons,  over  whom 
he  obtained  much  influence,  and  whom  he  finally  converted  to  Cathol- 
icism. The  mother  of  young  Moorman  was  remarried  to  a  Mr.  Jef- 
feries,  and  after  Lamennais  had  returned  to  France  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Jefferies  suppressed  the  letters  addressed  by  Lamennais  to  his  pupil. 
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The  correspondence,  however,  was  continued,  with  many  precautions. 
Young  Moorman  finally  escaped  secretly  to  France,  where  he  abjured 
the  faith  of  his  earlier  days  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbe  Caron  and 
another.  His  mother  succeeded  in  tracing  him,  but  having  found 
him  she  pardoned  him  and  brought  him  back  to  England,  where, 
however,  he  continued  to  correspond  with  Lamennais.  He  seems  to 
have  been  very  weak  in  mind  and  body,  and  he  died  soon  afterward 
from  an  abscess  on  the  brain.  I  speak  of  this  episode  only  to  show 
that,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  Lamennais  had  assumed  the  character 
of  an  apostle  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

He  became,  under  the  authority  of  the  Abb6  Caron,  the  director  of 
a  small  community  of  Feuillantines,  composed  of  Royalist  ladies  who 
were  poor,  but  ardent  for  the  "  good  cause,"  and  who  received  small  pen- 
sions from  the  Bourbons  ;  three  of  them,  Mesdemoiselles  de  Luciniere, 
de  Tremerene,  and  deVilliers,  remained  always  the  friends  of  Lamen- 
nais. A  few  girls  were  educated  by  these  ladies.  The  society  of 
Lamennais  in  this  house  of  Feuillatitines  was  composed  of  these 
ladies  and  of  a  few  abbes  who  were  missionaries.  It  was  in  this 
quiet  atmosphere,  instinct  however  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  Catholic 
and  monarchical  faith,  that  he  composed  his  "  Indifference  in  Matters 
of  Religion." 

The  attempt  of  Lamennais  was  not  identical  with  the  attempt  made 
by  Chateaubriand  in  his  "  Genius  of  Christianity."  Chateaubriand 
had  written  his  book  at  a  different  time  and  under  far  other  circum- 
stances :  he  came  after  the  Terror,  when  material  order  was  restored, 
but  when  France  was  still  left  without  any  religious  ceremonies  ;  he 
simply  struck  the  Christian  chord,  which  for  a  few  years  had  not  been 
stirred  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  he  appealed  to  the  sentiment,  not 
to  the  reason.  When  Faust  hears  the  bells  ringing,  and  when  his 
thought  is  thus  brought  back  to  the  days  of  his  infancy,  he  feels 
somewhat  as  France  felt  under  the  Directory,  when  Chateaubriand 
spoke  of  the  Christian  religion,  dramatized  it  (if  I  may  use  the  word), 
and  showed  it  in  action  in  the  life  of  man,  at  his  cradle,  at  his  death- 
bed, in  glory,  in  suffering,  in  civilized  lands,  in  the  wildernesses  of 
America,  in  Rome,  in  the  desert,  among  the  barbarians,  among  the 
knights,  in  the  courts  of  kings,  in  the  huts  of  peasants.  The  effect 
of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity"  was  immense.  The  object  of  La- 
mennais, however,  was  different.  He  was  not  sentimental ;  he  was 
organic.  He  wrote  under  the  Bourbons,  who  had  been  restored.  It 
was  not  enough  for  him  that  France  was  again  Christian,  under  a 
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Christian  dynasty:  his  object  was  to  make  of  France  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been,  even  under  Louis  XIV.,  —  to  find  the 
true  relations  of  Church  and  State.  His  desire  was  to  bring  back 
a  materiaUstic  and  indifferent  society  to  a  true  spiritualism,  a  genuine 
Christianism;  for  he  made  no  difference  between  spiritualism  and 
Christianism.  The  object  of  the  ancient  kings,  from  Philippe  Augusta 
to  Louis  XIV.,  had  been  to  subordinate,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Church  to 
the  State ;  they  had  been  helped  in  this  traditional  work  by  the  parlia- 
ments, who  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  what  were  called  the  Gallic 
liberties ;  they  had  been  helped  even  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  French 
bishops. 

Lamennais'  ideal  was  different  from  the  ideal  of  Bossuet.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  Universal  Church ;  and  he  did  not  regard  the  church,  as 
so  many  saints  have  done,  as  an  invisible  church.  He  only  placed 
himself  in  the  precincts  of  the  soul,  of  the  inner  life,  of  the  con- 
science. Nor  was  his  ambition  only  the  salvation  of  the  soul :  he  be- 
lieved in  the  social  mission  of  the  Church,  in  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Church  on  legislation  and  on  the  organization  of  society.  His 
ideal  was  the  theocratic  ideal ;  the  pope,  as  the  representative  of  the 
great  Catholic  unity,  was  infinitely  more  to  him  than  the  king.  Look- 
ing at  the  state  of  French  society,  he  perceived,  under  the  veil  of  po- 
litical passions,  a  state  of  religious  indifference  which  alarmed  and 
horrified  him,  —  indifference  in  the  great  popular  masses,  indifference 
in  the  political  powers  of  the  day,  indifference  even  in  the  ranks  of  a 
clergy  which  thought  too  much  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church. 
This  religious  languor  seemed  to  him  the  result  of  the  great  philo- 
sophical movement  of  the  tenth  century,  and  of  the  Revolution  which 
had  been  its  result.  Consequently  he  declared  himself  the  open  ene- 
my of  the  philosophers  and  of  the  so-called  liberals.  Revolution  seemed 
to  him  the  antagonistic  phrase  to  religion.  He  strove  to  bring  back  to 
religion  the  people,  as  well  as  the  clergy  and  the  king.  He  was  thus 
the  real  founder  of  the  school  which  was  known  afterwards  as  that 
of  the  "  Ultramontanes,"  —  a  school  which  refused  to  receive  the  com- 
mands of  the  State,  and  which,  while  it  attacked  French  liberalism, 
was  really  more  liberal  in  spirit,  as  it  preserved  intact  the  principle  of 
the  independence  of  the  Church,  of  the  liberty  of  teaching,  of  the 
fundamental  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  thought. 

Lamennais  was  an  enigma  to  the  generation  for  which  he  wrote. 
The  first  volume  of  his  "  Indifference"  was  read  with  pride  and  exul- 
tation by  the  French  clergy.  "  Here  is  a  new  Bossuet !  "  was  the  gen- 
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eral  cry.  Here  was  a  man  speaking  with  a  tone  of  authority  and 
with  the  firm  and  sober  language  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  all 
the  powers  of  the  day,  and  demanding  its  rights  for  the  Christian 
religion,  not  in  the  humble  tone  of  an  apologist  or  a  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales,  but  with  the  ardor  of  the  missionary.  There  was,  however, 
something  disquieting  in  this  ardor  ;  there  was  also  something  trouble- 
some in  the  contempt  of  Lamennais  for  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
which  had  for  years  been  adopted  by  the  professors  of  theology. 
Lamennais  denied  the  competence  and  the  right  of  individual  reason, 
and  would  only  believe  in  revelation  and  in  the  aggregate  and  inspired 
reason  of  the  Universal  Church.  The  relations  of  Church  and  State 
under  the  restoration  were  very  peculiar  ;  they  were  the  remnants  of 
an  old  system  which  recognized  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy, 
which  called  the  kings  of  France  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Church,  while 
it  placed  the  "  eldest  sons "  in  face  of  the  Papacy  as  an  indepen- 
dent power,  forever  independent  from  father  to  son.  The  parliamen- 
tarians, the  Crown-lawyers,  the  theologians,  had  given  their  support  to 
this  extraordinary  system  :  Lamennais  and  the  "Ultramontanes"  un- 
derstood that  its  vitality  had  gone  when  the  traditional  authority  of 
the  dynasty  of  Saint  Louis  had  come  to  an  end  with  the  French 
Revolution.     La  Fontaine  says,  in  one  of  his  fables,  — 

"  Les  ruines  d  'une  maison  se  peuvent  reparer, 
Non  les  ruines  de  ma  culte." 

So  long  as  the  French  monarchy  had  been  half  sacerdotal,  the  anom- 
alies of  the  Galilean  relations  of  Church  and  State  had  been  endured  ; 
but  when  the  mantle  of  royalty  had  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  an 
usurper,  the  Gallicanism  had  been  even  more  thoroughly  destroyed  than 
when  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  scaffold.  The  problem  of  Church 
and  State  was  really  an  open  one  in  France  in  1820,  even  when  Louis 
XVIII.  was  at  the  Tuileries.  In  that  year  Lamennais  had  found  no 
other  solution  to  the  problem  than  the  conversion  of  the  whole  nation 
—  king,  clergy,  and  people — to  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  monopoly  of  teaching  given  by  Napoleon  to  the 
French  University. 

"  Of  all  the  corruptions  of  Bonaparte,"  wrote  Lamennais  already 
in  1 8 14,  "the  most  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  a  thinker,  the  most  pro- 
foundly anti-social,  in  one  word  the  most  worthy  of  him,  is  the  Uni- 
versity. When  the  tyrant  had  assured  by  horrible  laws  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  present  generation,  he  built  this  monstrous  edifice  to  serve 
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for  future  generations  as  a  monument  of  his  hatred,  and  as  if  he 
wished  to  take  away  from  humankind  even  hope.  Represent  to  your- 
selves what  can  become  of  a  nation  which  is  placed  by  its  Govern- 
ment between  absolute  ignorance  and  the  most  hideous  depravity. 
Even  the  birth  of  a  child  is  watched,  to  insure  that  he  shall  certainly 
be  corrupted,  that  the  germ  of  conscience  shall  be  crushed  within 
him,  that  he  shall  learn  from  the  cradle  to  stammer  blasphemy,  and  to 
abjure  God  before  his  intellect  can  conceive  Him." 

This  passage  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  Lamennais'  style ;  it  may 
convey  an  idea  of  the  storm  which  the  "  Indifference  "  created,  when 
volume  after  volume  appeared,  not  only  full  of  a  proud  theology,  but 
of  ardent  objurgations  aimed  at  all  those  French  institutions,  glories, 
and  traditions  which  were  not  purely  Christian.  The  tone  of  Lamen- 
nais, when  he  speaks  of  the  children  of  the  French  Revolution, 
becomes  eloquent.  "  In  '93,"  says  he,  "  the  executioners  did  not  com- 
plain of  being  victims  ;  crime  spoke  its  own  language,  without  dis- 
guise ;  the  Convention  understood  itself.  Even  in  hell,  one  knows 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Truth  is  not  ignored,  it  is  insulted. 
But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  perverse  beings  whom  the  Revolution 
has  created.  They  have  made  in  hell  an  inner  hell,  —  deeper,  darker,  — 
whither  no  truth  penetrates.  Words  do  no  more  lighten,  they  darken  ; 
words  fly  through  the  world,  saying  to  evil,  '  Thou  art  good  ! '  and  to 
good,  'Thou  art  evil !'  The  nations  listen,  hesitate  ;  and  public  reason, 
weakened,  sinks  beneath  the  load  of  imposture."  Fancy  such  words 
spoken  by  a  powerful  voice  in  a  public  assembly !  Even  on  the  cold 
pages  of  a  dusty  book,  they  have  a  ring,  a  pathos,  which  is  felt  so 
many  years  after  they  were  written.  Only  those  who  have  been 
nurtured  in  the  dull  and  regular  school  of  theology,  who  have  been 
solitary,  who  have  lived  within  themselves  and  out  of  the  world,  can 
feel  such  an  odium  theologiaim.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
keen  must  be  the  disappointment  of  men  who  make  such  efforts  when 
they  find  a  cold  disapprobation  fall  upon  them,  and  when  the  disap- 
provers  are  not  one's  arch-enemies,  but  the  friend,  the  mother,  the 
objects  of  all  one's  devotion  and  enthusiasm.  Men  who  gain  their 
education  in  popular  meetings,  in  the  law-courts,  in  the  clubs,  in  the 
world,  are  like  a  crystal  carried  away  by  a  current  and  rolling  from 
stone  to  stone :  they  lose  all  their  angles,  though  they  may  preserve 
their  hardness.  Lamennais,  on  the  other  hand,  was  like  those  crystals 
of  quartz  which  are  found  in  clusters  in  some  neglected  fissure  of  a 
rock,  uncut,  untouched,  with  their  virgin  prisms  and  pyramids. 
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It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  the  French  Revolution  that  it 
altered  the  old  connections  between  Church  and  State  by  violent 
means.  The  church  property,  accumulated  through  ages,  was  confis- 
cated ;  the  cathedrals,  as  well  as  the  modest  chapels  of  the  villages, 
became  municipal  property.  A  compensation  was  made  afterward  to 
the  Church  in  the  form  of  a  salary ;  and  on  the  whole  the  modus  Vi- 
vendi introduced  by  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon,  though  it  may  be 
criticised  in  many  details,  was  a  fair  transaction.  But  while  it  assured 
to  the  clergy  their  daily  bread,  it  had  a  tendency  to  shut  the  priest 
entirely  in  the  church.  The  whole  modern  liberal  school,  the  out- 
growth of  the  Revolution,  considers  that  the  priest  has  no  social,  no 
municipal,  no  political  duties  ;  until  1850  he  was  even  deprived  of 
the  right  of  teaching  youth,  which  was  in  old  times  considered 
as  an  essential  function  of  the  Church.  The  priest,  thus  enclosed 
within  the  church,  was  not  even  free  to  speak  in  the  pulpit  on  any 
political  question.  In  the  midst  of  society,  his  life  became  a  sort  of 
conventual  life.  The  noisy,  parliamentary,  political  strife  absorbed  all 
the  vital  forces  of  the  country,  and  its  religious  life  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  like  a  dream,  far  removed  from  all  realities.  This 
extraordinary  divorce  must  have  seemed  full  of  danger  to  men  such  as 
Lamennais,  who  were  much  more  subjective  than  objective  in  their 
natures,  and  who  looked  upon  the  currents  of  life  from  the  eminence 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  more  distant  they  were  from  the  princes, 
the  ministers,  lawgivers,  law-tinkers,  soldiers,  policemen,  the  more  all 
this  great  laic  army  seemed  to  them  like  a  host  of  pigmies  led  to 
destruction,  without  a  will,  without  a  conscience.  This  feeling,  which 
became  afterwards  the  feeling  of  Lacordaire,  of  Montalembert,  first 
found  its  eloquent  expression  in  Lamennais.  It  gives,  to  be  sure,  a 
terrible  monotony  and  sadness  to  his  numerous  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  to  his  long  correspondence  with  his  friends,  with  the  dear  Feu- 
illantines,  with  M.  de  Vitrolles,  with  Berryer,  and  with  some  others. 
He  became  a  sort  of  Jeremiah,  always  forecasting  the  ruin  of  this  frivo- 
lous society  which  thought  to  live  without  a  God,  and  to  substitute  a 
human  truth  for  a  divine  truth  ;  but  the  Jeremiac  tone  only  became 
well  marked  when  Lamennais  fell  from  his  first  high  hopes.  He  had 
looked  to  Rome  for  salvation  ;  he  had  built  all  his  edifices  in  the  Jeru- 
salem of  the  seven  hills,  which  at  a  distance  seemed  to  him  a  celestial 
Jerusalem  ;  he  had  dreamed  of  a  pope  who  could  and  would  give  law 
to  all  nations  and  kings,  unfettered  by  political  considerations,  ardent 
to  unite  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  solid  phalanx  of  Christianity, — 
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a  pope  who  would  pacify  the  world,  and  by  peace  would  make  it  free. 
We  must  see  now  how  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  what  sad 
consequences  this  disappointment  brought  for  Lamennais  himself. 

The  doctrines  of  Lamennais  having  met  with  some  opposition 
among  the  French  clergy,  he  wrote  on  Dec.  i,  1821,2.  letter  to  Father 
Anfossi,  the  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  in  Rome,  and  complained  of 
the  animosity  of  the  Galileans  against  himself.  He  submitted  at  the 
same  time  his  "  Essay  on  Indifference"  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
See.  "  I  have  only  written,"  said  he,  in  his  letter,  "  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  authority,  and  particularly  of  the  Holy  See.  No- 
body is  more  submissive  to  its  decisions,  nobody  respects  them 
more  than  I  do.  If  I  have  erred  in  any  point  (which  would  astonish 
me  less  than  anybody)  I  only  ask  to  be  enlightened."  An  Italian 
translation  of  his  "Defence  of  the  Essay"  appeared  in  Rome 
in  1822,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  the  most  eulogistic  approba- 
tion of  the  '*  Maestro  del  Sacro  Palazzo  "  and  others.  Rome  itself 
however,  that  is  to  say,  the  pope,  had  not  spoken.  The  position  of 
Lamennais  became  singular.  He  began  to  be  suspected  by  all  par- 
ties,—  by  the  bishops,  by  the  Royalists,  by  the  Galileans,  by  the  Sul- 
picians,  and  by  the  Jesuits.  His  position  was  new ;  he  writes  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  Nov.  22,  1820, — 

"  The  world  is  divided  into  three  great  classes  of  men,  — those  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare the  full  and  complete  development  of  the  Catholic  principles  ;  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  absolute  abolition  of  Catholicism  or  Christianism  in  the  world  ;  those 
who  wish  to  keep  it,  and  modify  it  in  the  sense  of  Gallicanism  or  Protestantism. 
Three  political  parties  answer  to  these  three  classes  of  men,  —  the  revolutionary 
party,  which  pushes  us  to  anarchy ;  the  Gallican  party,  which  leads  to  the  despot- 
ism of  the  old  regime  and  to  the  enslavement  of  the  Church  ;  the  Catholic  party, 
which  claims  all  the  liberties  which  constitute  Christian  order,  as  in  Belgium." 


'to' 


Strangely  enough,  in  the  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution  of 
1830  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  were  trying  to  strip  the  Church  and 
the  religious  congregations  of  the  right  of  teaching;  they  defended 
the  monopoly  of  the  Bonapartist  university,  and  in  so  doing  found 
allies  among  the  Gallican  bishops,  and  in  the  school  of  legists  who 
have  always  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  whether  the  State  is 
monarchical  or  republican.  Lamennais,  who  was  at  first  an  ardent 
Royalist,  found  himself  in  opposition  against  the  Bourbons  ;  he  looked 
upon  them  as  unconscious  tools  of  irreligion.  In  1829  he  published 
a  pamphlet  on  "The  Progress  of  the  Revolution,"  in  which  he 
said  :  — 
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"  Everybody  calls  for  a  change.  The  Revolution  will  come,  for  the  nations  must 
be  at  the  same  time  taught  and  punished,  since  it  is  indispensable  in  the  laws  of 
Providence  to  prepare  a  true  social  regeneration.  France  will  not  be  the  only 
theatre  of  this ;  it  will  spread  wherever  liberalism  rules,  either  as  a  doctrine  or  as 
a  sentiment,  and  under  this  last  form  it  is  universal.  But  after  the  crisis  the 
world  will  not  immediately  rise  to  the  Christian  state.  Despotism  and  anarchy 
will  long  continue  to  dispute  the  empire,  and  society  will  remain  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  two  forces,  equally  blind,  equally  dangerous,  till  they  will  have 
achieved  the  destruction  of  whatever  time,  passions,  error,  have  so  altered  as  to 
make  it  only  an  obstacle  to  a  necessary  renewal ;  and  till  the  truths  which  can  save 
the  world  will  have  penetrated  all  hearts  and  disposed  everything  for  the  end 
desired  by  God." 

In  these  lines  we  find  all  Lamennais,  with  his  deep  religious  feelings, 
his  prophetic  ardor,  his  contempt  for  the  present,  his  disregard  of  facts, 
his  inner  horror  of  all  compromise  and  transactions.  The  state  he 
was  dreaming  of  was  not  an  earthly  state ;  the  communion  of  religion 
and  liberty  which  he  desired  was  not  made  for  the  sons  of  Voltaire 
the  inheritors  of  the  doctrine  of  the  intolerant  parliaments,  of  the 
Terrorists  of  1793.  The  descendants  of  Saint  Louis  did  not  under- 
stand their  mission  in  the  same  sense  that  Saint  Louis  had  done. 
Lamennais  was  almost  alone  ;  he  was  wounded  by  the  attacks  of  the 
mundane  priests  ;  he  sank  slowly  into  an  abyss  of  proud  and  sad  in- 
difference concerning  the  men  who  lived  around  him,  and  the  things 
that  were  enacted  in  his  own  country.  The  Revolution  of  1830  did  not 
surprise  him  :  he  thought  that  the  hour  was  at  hand,  and  he  became 
the  founder  of  a  newspaper  called  "  L'  Avenir."  He  began  in  this 
newspaper  the  war  against  Gallicanism,  which  he  represented  as  the 
doctrine  which  had  produced  anarchy  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  des- 
potism in  political  society.  He  was  willing  to  adhere  to  the  existing 
government,  provided  that  Government  should  leave  the  Church  inde- 
pendent with  regard  to  its  teaching,  its  ceremonies,  and  its  discipline. 
He  asked  for  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat  between  the  Papacy  and 
France,  the  non-intervention  of  the  civil  authority  in  the  choice  of  the 
bishops,  the  suppression  of  the  salary  paid  by  the  State  to  the  Church, 
the  complete  liberty  of  teaching,  of  opening  schools  and  establishing 
universities,  the  liberty  of  association  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  originality  of  this  programme  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  satisfied  only 
the  most  ardent  Catholics  and  the  most  sincere  Republicans.  La- 
mennais said  to  the  bishops,  "  Go,  like  the  twelve  fishermen,  among 
the  people,  and  recommence  the  conquest  of  the  world." 

These  doctrines  of  "L  Avenir"  were  denounced  at  Rome,  where 
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they  seemed  dangerous  novelties.  Lamennais  had  no  other  lieuten- 
ants in  his  newspaper  than  two  young  men,  then  hardly  known,  Count 
Montalembert  and  Lacordaire.  They  were  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
"LAvenir"  was  stopped  on  Nov.  15,  1831.  Lamennais  had  made 
one  visit  already  to  Rome  in  1823,  upon  which  occasion  it  was  said  that 
the  pope  had  offered  to  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  that  he  had  refused  it. 
His  enemies  had  afterwards  said  that  he  expected  this  offer,  that  in 
fact  it  was  not  made,  and  that  he  left  Rome  disappointed  and  embit- 
tered. In  183 1  Lamennais  arrived  at  Rome  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  Revolution  of  1830  had  spread  terror  among  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  even  including  the  Vatican.  Lamennais  has  given 
an  account  of  his  visit  in  his  "  Affaires  de  Rome."  After  some  diffi- 
culties he  obtained  an  audience.  "  It  was  accorded,  but  upon  the 
condition  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  what  brought  us  to 
Rome.  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  witness  of 
this  silence,  presented  us.  The  pope  received  us  with  kindness,  and,  as 
for  our  affairs,  we  remained  exactly  where  we  were  before.  Discon- 
tent was  manifest ;  but  what  was  particularly  blamed  in  our  conduct 
and  in  our  writings  .-•  What  was  expected  from  us  .■•  "  "  Patiens,  quia 
aeternus"  might  serve  as  the  motto  of  the  Court  of  the  Vatican. 
Lamennais  seemed  probably  too  impatient;  Lacordaire  and  Monta- 
lembert were  young  and  ardent,  and  they  defended  the  cause  of  the 
Church  in  a  manner  in  which  the  Church  does  not  like  to  be  defended. 
Rome  does  not  conduct  her  old  battle  against  Caesar,  against  the 
State,  with  the  juvenility  of  Lamennais;  she  does  not  threaten  to 
shake  all  thrones  ;  she  is  not  revolutionary. 

After  a  few  months  of  residence  in  Rome,  Lamennais  saw  that  the 
liberty  which  he  claimed  for  the  Church  was  thought  a  little  too  dan- 
gerous. He  returned  to  Paris,  and  Gregory  XVI.  wrote  an  encyclical 
on  Aug.  15,  1837,  addressed  to  all  the  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  in  which  Lamennais  read  his  condemnation  :  he  had 
claimed  a  full  liberty  in  order  that  the  Church  might  fight  its  own  bat- 
tle against  the  century.  The  encyclical  said  that  "  thus  the  way  is 
prepared  for  pernicious  errors  by  a  full  and  unlimited  liberty  of  opin- 
ion, to  the  injury  of  religious  and  civil  society,  though  some  men  reit- 
erate with  impudence  that  some  advantage  results  from  it  for  religion." 
The  encyclical  condemned  the  liberty  of  the  press.  "  Deterrima  ilia, 
ac  nunquam  satis  execranda  et  detestabilis  libertas  artis  literarias  ad 
scripta  qualibet  edenda  in  vulgus."  It  condemned  the  Revolution. 
"  Let  all  consider  that  all  power  comes  from  God."     "  Human  and  di- 
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vine  law  ris<s- against  those  who  try  to  weaken,  by  means  of  revolt  and 
sedition,  the  fidelity  due  to  princes,  and  to  cast  them  from  their  thrones. 
It  is  for  this,  and  in  order  not  to  sully  themselves  in  this  manner,  that 
the  early  Christians,  even  amid  the  fury  of  persecution,  knew  how  to 
serve  the  emperor,  and  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  These 
beautiful  examples  of  inviolable  submission  to  princes  were  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion." 

Let  us  remember  that  the  encyclical  was  written  when  all  Europe 
was  in  a  revolutionary  fermentation,  when  Belgium  and  Poland  were 
in  arms.  It  was  "  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu."  Belgium  had  rebelled 
against  Holland  and  preserved  its  independence  ;  Poland  fell  again 
under  the  yoke.  Was  it  for  Lamennais,  who  knew  all  the  traditions 
of  Rome,  to  be  surprised  at  such  language  .'*  Nobody  had  spoken  with 
more  eloquence  than  he  concerning  the  vicar  of  Christ  as  established 
to  preserve  peace  among  all  nations.  At  first  he  bore  his  condemna- 
tion with  humility :  he  signed  the  encyclical  at  the  request  of  M.  de 
Quden,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  but  he  was  deeply  wounded,  and  his 
wound  never  healed.  He  was  falling  from  a  high  elevation,  and  he  fell 
like  a  man  who  had  lost  everything.  His  faith  was  shaken  to  the  very 
foundations.  There  was  no  serenity  in  his  Celtic,  rebellious,  and 
proud  nature  ;  his  anger  grew  slowly,  as  the  ocean  is  by  degrees  irri- 
tated by  the  winds.  He  wrote  to  M.  de  Qu61en  and  refused  to  thank 
the  pope  for  the  Brief  which  he  received  on  Dec.  28,  1833 :  — 

"  The  letter  for  which  you  send  me  a  model  would  place  me  in  an  equivocal  po- 
sition. It  would  be  shown  as  an  engagement  to  contribute,  at  least  by  my  silence, 
to  the  political  system  of  Rome  ;  and  this  engagement  I  cannot  make  —  my  con- 
science forbids  it.  .  .  .  In  subscribing  blindly  to  all  that  has  been  asked  of  me,  I 
wished  to  prove  that  I  was,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said,  a  man  of  peace. 
I  will  not  disturb  this  peace.  I  have  declared  that  henceforth  I  would  no  more 
occupy  myself  with  what  touches  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Church.  What 
more  is  asked  of  me  ?  Must  I  be  foreign  to  my  country,  to  humanity,  and  remain 
indifferent  to  what  interests  them  ?  " 

This  was  not  the  tone  of  F6nelon,  when  he  accepted  the  condem- 
nation of  his  doctrines  ;  it  was  not  the  tone  of  Lacordaire,  of  Monta- 
lembert,  who  had  bowed  before  the  will  of  the  pope.  Lamennais  had 
no  patience,  no  humility,  no  misgivings,  no  fears,  no  troubles  of  con- 
science. He  abandoned  his  dream  of  a  Christian  theocracy,  and 
embraced  the  dream  of  a  Christian  democracy.  His  contempt  for 
kings  and  princes  remained  the  same  ;  but  instead  of  the  triple 
crown,  he    placed   above  all  ordinary  crowns  the  Phrygian  cap  of  lib- 
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erty.  "The  people"  ceased  to  be  in  his  eyes  a  mass  of  sinners, 
but  rather  took  on  in  his  vivid  imagination  the  form  of  an  idol,  with 
unerring  instincts  and  sublime  aspirations. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  had  been  condemned  he  published  his  famous 
"  Paroles  d  'un  Croyant."  This  book  had  an  immense  success  ;  it  was 
translated  almost  immediately  into  English,  German,  Polish,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Italian.  It  was  an  event,  and  it  will  always  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  work  of  Lamennais,  the  book  in  which  his  genius 
is  best  represented.  It  was  a  sort  of  new  gospel.  It  begins,  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 
It  is  Biblical  in  its  tone  and  in  its  style,  and  is  divided  into  chapters 
and  verses.  It  was  like  an  apocalyptic  prophecy,  only  the  Messiah 
was  replaced  by  the  Revolution. 

Something  which  we  do  not  know  moves  in  the  world  ;  this  is  a  work  of  God. 

Is  not  every  man  waiting ?  Is  not  every  heart  beating?  Son  of  man,  go  up 
on  the  high  hills  and  announce  what  you  see. 

I  see  on  the  horizon  a  livid  cloud,  and  round  it  a  red  light  like  the  reflection  of 
a  fire. 

Son  of  man,  what  more  do  you  see  ? 

I  see  the  sea  lifting  its  waves,  and  the  mountains  shaking  their  summits. 

I  see  the  rivers  changing  their  courses,  the  hills  tumbling  and  filling  the  val- 
leys. 

Everything  shakes  and  moves,  and  takes  on  a  new  aspect. 

Son  of  man,  what  more  do  you  see  ? 

I  see  the  nations  striving  tumultuously,  and  the  kings  becoming  pale  under  their 
diadems.     War  is  between  them,  —  a  deadly  war. 

I  see  one  throne  broken,  two  thrones  broken,  and  the  nations  scatter  the  frag- 
ments through  the  world. 

I  see  a  people  fighting  as  the  archangel  Michael  fought  against  Satan.  His 
blows  are  terrible  ;   but  he  is  naked,  and  his  enemy  is  covered  with  a  thick  armor. 

O  God  !  he  falls,  he  is  struck  to  death.  No,  he  is  only  wounded.  Marie,  the 
Virgin  Mother,  envelops  him  with  her  mantle  and  takes  him  away  from  the  battle- 
field. 

The  nation  alluded  to  is  Poland,  then  fighting  for  independence. 

All  the  chapters  have  not  this  revolutionary  tone.  There  are  some 
that  sound  like  Biblical  idyls  ;  some  others  are  poems  in  prose,  full  of 
pathos,  of  grace,  of  a  penetrating  charm.  Is  there  not  a  truly  Breton 
gentiment  in  this  .-•  — 

What  your  eyes  see,  what  your  hands  touch,  are  but  shadows,  and  the  sound 
which  enters  your  ears  is  but  an  echo  of  the  mysterious  and  inner  voice  which 
adores  and  prays  and  moans  in  the  creation. 

For  every  creature  moans,  all  creation  is  in  labor,  and  struggles  to  be  born  to 
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the  true  life,  to  go  from  night  to  light,  from  the  region  of  appearances  to  the  region 
of  realities. 

This  sun,  so  brilliant,  so  fine,  is  but  a  vestment,  the  obscure  emblem  of  the  true 
sun,  which  hglitens  and  wai'ms  the  soul. 

This  earth,  so  rich,  so  green,  is  but  a  pale  garb  of  Nature  ;  for  Nature  also  has 
fallen  and  has  sunk  with  man  into  a  tomb,  out  of  which  she  will  emerge.  .  .  . 

The  real  world  is  veiled  from  you.  But  he  who  retires  inside  of  himself  half 
perceives  it  in  the  distance. 

You  are  sitting  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  of  being,  but  you  do  not  penetrate  its 
abysses  ;  you  are  walking  along  by  the  sea  at  night,  and  you  see  only  a  little  foam 
which  is  thrown  on  the  shore. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  lines  have  not  been  written  inverse,  for  poems 
in  prose  cannot  live  long  ;  they  are  like  pieces  of  silver  which  have 
not  been  hammered  into  medals.  Still,  we  can  enjoy  for  a  moment  the 
perfume  of  a  flower  though  it  must  soon  die  ;  and  we  can  enjoy  this, 
for  instance,  which  sounds  a  summons  in  our  ear,  like  a  trumpet : — 

Young  soldier,  whither  do  you  go  ? 
I  go  to  fight  for  God  and  the  altars  of  my  country- 
May  thy  arms  be  blessed,  young  soldier! 
Young  soldier,  whither  do  you  go  ? 

I  go  to  fight  for  justice,  for  the  holy  cause  of  nations,  for  the  sacred  rights  of 
humankind. 

May  thy  arms  be  blessed,  young  soldier  ! 
Young  soldier,  whither  do  you  go  ? 

And  so  it  goes  on.  It  is  quite  clear  that  here  the  form  is  everything ; 
suppress  this  repetition,  these  pressing  questions,  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  common-place  newspaper 
article.  We  see  also  the  powerful  effect  of  the  figure  of  rhetoric 
called  repetition  in  this  chapter  :  — 

He  was  wandering  on  the  earth.     May  God  guide  the  poor  exile  ! 

I  have  gone  among  the  nations,  and  they  have  looked  at  me,  and  I  have  looked 
at  them,  and  we  did  not  know  each  other.     The  exile  is  everywhere  alone. 

When  I  saw  at  the  dawn  of  day  the  smoke  of  some  house  rising  from  a  valley, 
I  said  "Happy  is  he  who  finds  a  home  at  night  and  sits  among  his  friends.  The 
exile  is  everywhere  alone." 

Where  go  the  clouds  which  the  tempest  pursues  ?  The  tempest  pursues  me 
too,  and  never  mind  whither.     The  exile  is  everywhere  alone.  .  .  . 

Poor  exile,  cease  to  moan  !  All  are  banished  like  thee  ;  all  see  fathers,  brothers, 
wives,  friends,  disappear  and  vanish. 

Our  fatherland  is  not  here  ;  in  vain  does  man  look  for  it;  what  he  takes  for  it  is 
but  an  hostelry  for  a  night. 

He  goes  wandering  on  earth.     May  God  guide  the  poor  exile  ! 
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The  religions  feeling  is  still  very  deep  in  the  "  Paroles  d'  un  Croy- 
ant ;  "  these  poems  in  prose  are  revolutionary,  republican,  almost  so- 
cialistic in  their  general  tendency,  but  they  are  Christian.  "  The  man 
who  in  good  faith  says,  'I  believe  not,'  is  in  error.  There  is  far  down 
in  his  soul  a  root  of  faith  which  cannot  become  dry."  The  last  poem 
is  a  vision  of  heaven,  in  which  Lamennais  confesses  the   Trinity : 

And  I  saw  Christ  at  the  right  of  the  Father,  shining  with  an  immortal  glory. 

And  I  saw  him  also  like  a  mystic  lamb  sacrificed  on  an  altar  ;  myriads  of  angels 
and  of  men,  saved  by  his  blood,  surrounded  him,  and  singing  his  praises,  they 
thanked  him  in  the  language  of  heaven. 

And  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  fell  upon  nature,  which  was  languishing  and 
sick,  and  1  saw  it  transfigured  ;  and  all  its  creatures  palpitated  with  a  new  life  and 
raised  their  voices,  and  the  voices  said,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  He  who  destroyed 
evil  and  conquered  death  !  " 

And  the  Son  leaned  upon  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  covered  them  with  his 
shade,  and  there  was  between  them  a  mystery  divine,  and  the  skies  trembled 
silently. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  not  so  much  moved  by  this  half  Dante-like, 
half  Biblical  style  as  it  was  by  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  work 
of  a  priest.  A  new  encyclical,  July  15,  1834,  condemned  a  book  "in- 
considerable by  its  volume,  but  immense  by  its  perversity,  the  detesta- 
ble production  of  impiety  and  of  audacity,  born  of  darkness  for  the 
ruin  of  society,  in  which  is  accumulated  all  that  can  contribute  to  the 
perturbation  of  things  divine  and  human."  The  encyclical  condemned 
also  the  theory  which  Lamennais  had  adopted  in  his  preceding  work, 
and  which  placed  in  the  reason  of  mankind  the  philosophical  criterium 
of  certitude.  Lamennais  accepted  the  truth  of  revelation  when  he 
defended  this  theory  ;  he  had  tried  to  prove  the  accordance  of  reve- 
lation with  reason.  Rome  has  never  submitted  the  mystery  of  the 
revelation  to  the  verdict  of  the  philosophical  reason  of  mankind.  The 
greatest  theologians  have  considered  the  reason,  the  mind,  the  con- 
science as  mere  ladders  to  the  truth  ;  they  have  placed  the  truth 
above  mankind,  and  have  united  man  and  God  by  the  miracle  of  grace. 
Lamennais  had  really  declared  war  against  Rome  in  his  "  Paroles  d'  un 
Croyant."  He  expected  his  condemnation  ;  he  had  already  rebelled 
in  his  heart  against  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  Still  he 
writes  to  Mile,  de  Lucini^re  on  Aug.  7,  1834:  "You  are  mistaken  if 
you  suppose  that  I  have  trouble  in  my  conscience  on  account  of  the 
encyclical  of  the  pope ;  I  have  none,  and  I  intend  to  begin  again  to 
say  the  holy  mass  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  be 
sent  away  from  the  only  asylum  I  have  in  the  world  by  a  public  inter- 
diction.    I  cannot  trust  in  the  Bishop  of  Rennes." 
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Some  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Lamennais  to  make  a  new  visit  to 
Rome,  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  entreaties.  He  shut  himself 
up  as  often  as  he  could  in  his  solitude  of  La  Chenais,  in  Brittany  ; 
he  found  some  calm  in  it ;  his  rebellious  spirit  was  soothed  by  the  si- 
lence and  the  mystery  of  Nature.  "  What  joy  there  is  in  breathing  an 
air  which  is  not  infected  by  cowardice  or  meanness  or  hypocrisy  or 
avarice  !  There  is  in  Nature  a  calm  and  purity  which  directly  touch 
the  soul  ;  and  if  the  eyes  perceive  in  the  distance  the  whip  of  divine 
justice  which  pursues  the  wicked,  we  bless  the  hand  which  prepares 
for  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  this  earth,  which  is  our  common  heri- 
tage ;  we  hear  the  voice  which  was  heard  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
which  no  voice  will  ever  stifle  :  '  Venite  ad  me  omnes  qui  laborate  et 
onerati  estis  et  ego  reficiam  vos.' "  In  another  letter  to  this  same 
friend,  he  writes  :  — 

"  'A  little  book,  in  a  little  corner,'  says  the  author  of  the  '  Imitation  of  Christ.' 
We  have  severe  cold  weather  here.  I  do  not  mind  it.  .  .  .  if  the  sun  shines  a 
moment,  I  go  out  and  bask  in  its  rays.  I  prefer  even  the  noise  of  the  tempest  in 
the  leafless  forest,  to  the  confused  noise  of  folly  in  a  drawmg-room." 

From  his  retreat  he  had  perpetual  visions  of  a  new  future  for 
humanity  :  — 

"  I  avoid  the  present  by  two  roads,  —  the  road  of  the  past  and  the  road  of  the 
future.  I  converse  with  the  dead  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  ;  I  enter  into  that 
great  council  of  the  tomb,  where  each  man,  from  Job  to  Byron,  recites  in  turn  an 
account  of  human  sufferings.  But  near  pain  there  is  also  hope  ;  and  hope  is  the 
gospel,  the  word  of  Christ,  who  came  to  save  his  brethren,  and  who  did  save  them. 
Christianity  cannot  perish,  and  its  victory  over  'the  world  and  the  princes  of  the 
world,'  was  announced  from  the  beginning." 

Lamennais  condensed  his  views  concerning  the  future  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  book  called  "  Le  Livre  du  Peuple."  I  confess  that  I  much 
prefer  his  correspondence,  where  the  same  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  less 
dogmatic  form,  with  a  more  easy  fluency,  and  intermixed  with  remarks 
about  persons  on  the  events  of  the  time. 

These  letters  are  full  of  charming  details,  but  the  moral  solitude 
of  Lamennais  was  such  that  his  view  of  the  distant  world  became 
completely  perverted.  He  saw  men  and  things  through  a  succession 
of  prisms  :  he  announced  the  bankruptcy  of  France  when  France 
was  prosperous ;  he  foretold  European  wars  when  Europe  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace ;  he  prophesied  all  sorts  of  misfortunes, 
like  Jeremiah.  He  was  a  poet  in  politics  as  well  as  in  everything 
else.  The  vulgar  routine  of  parliamentary  government,  the  struggle 
of  parties,  the  rise  and  fall  of  ministerial  stars,  the  tinkering  of  laws, 
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were  things  on  which  he  looked  with  contempt  ;  he  felt  always  pro- 
phetic ;  he  had  a  sympathetic  foreknowledge  of  the  vast  and  mighty 
forces  which  are  always  at  work  in  the  people  beneath  the  surface  of 
parliamentary  life.  He  had  become  a  republican,  but  a  parliamentary 
republic  would  no  more  have  satisfied  his  aspirations  than  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  He  was  really  a  socialist,  —  a  Christian  socialist; 
he  dreamed  of  a  better  future  for  the  people,  of  an  alliance  between 
Christianity  and  a  pure  democracy.  In  so  far,  he  differed  from  the 
modern  schools  of  socialism,  which  have  become  anti-Christian  and 
materialistic. 

The  poetical  view  of  history  is  not  necessarily  a  wrong  view.  La- 
mennais  wrote  in  1834  to  a  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Coriolis,  "Brush 
your  black  coat  if  you  wish  to  go  into  mourning  for  our  citizen  mon- 
archy." The  citizen  monarchy  lasted  till  1848  ;  but  Lamennais  saw  in 
1834  what  M.  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe  did  not  see  in  1847.  Victor 
Hugo,  from  his  rock  of  Jersey,  prophesied  the  fall  of  Napoleon  HI.,  at 
the  time  when  Napoleon  HI.  seemed  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  The  poet 
sees  from  above,  and  he  sees  the  distant  undulations  of  things :  the 
politician  lives  in  the  valley,  among  the  fields  and  villages.  There  is 
no  place  for  the  poet  in  parliamentary  assemblies,  nor  even  in  the 
daily  struggles  of  polemics. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "  Paroles  d'  un  Croyant,"  Lamennais, 
embittered  and  discontented,  allowed  himself  to  become  a  tool  of  the 
party  which  wished  to  upset  the  constitutional  government,  though  it 
gave  an  unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  immense  majority  of  the  people. 
His  pamphlets  of  the  time  are  violent  denunciations  of  the  ruling 
powers  ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  become  a  defender  of  the  men  who 
at  various  times  rose  in  arms  against  the  established  government.  He 
was  tried,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  for  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  published  in  1840  under  the  name  of  "Le  Pays  et  le 
Gouvernement."  In  this  pamphlet  he  described  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  erected  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  new  Bastiles 
set  up  against  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  he  denounced  the  police 
and  the  system  of  preventive  arrests.  "  It  is  the  Oriental  system,  mi- 
nus the  rope  ;  but  the  punishment  is  only  prolonged.  A  people  who 
bear  it  ought  not  to  speak  of  liberty  or  society.  Can  we  describe  as 
'  society'  a  collection  of  human  beings  who  submit  to  such  ignominy  .'' 
It  is  hardly  a  kennel."  This  ignominy  continues  in  the  year  1880,  and 
will  probably  continue  forever,  as  the  system  of  bail  is  quite  foreign  to 
all  French  traditions.  The  conclusion  of  the  pamphlet  of  Lamen- 
nais was  a  direct  appeal  to  civil  war :  "  Reform  !  reform  !  Let  this  cry 
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be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  from  Brest  to  Stras- 
bourg, from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk.  .  .  .  France  cannot  perish  ;  the  world 
is  in  need  of  her.  Therefore,  I  say  to  the  timid.  If  you  do  not  demand 
a  pacific  reform,  you  will  have  a  violent  one.  Choose  !  "  Lamennais 
had  burned  his  ships  ;  he  had  become  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
champions  of  the  deus  ignotiis  of  the  Revolution  ;  he  had  become  a 
rebel,  and  the  cosmopolitan  apostles  of  revolution  all  over  Europe 
found  in  him  an  ally  and  friend.  He  once  said,  "  If  I  had  to  choose 
an  emblem  for  my  life,  it  would  not  be  the  reed  which  bends  under 
the  wind,  but  the  oak  broken  by  the  storm,"  —  "  Je  rompe  et  ne  plie 
pas."  A  great  meditative  mind,  bred  in  solitude,  has  not  much  apti- 
tude for  the  struggles  of  daily  politics  ;  his  name  became  a  mere 
instrument  for  a  party.  He  is  a  sort  of  prisoner,  and  sometimes 
reminds  us  of  the  poor  old  lion  whom  the  showman  drags  from  fair 
to  fair,  and  who  is  homesick  for  the  desert. 

When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  Lamennais  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  His  health  did  not  allow  him  to 
speak  in  public,  but  he  hoped  to  exercise  some  influence  on  the  assem- 
bly by  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  called  the  "  Peuple  Constitu- 
ant."  His  influence,  however,  amounted  to  nothing.  The  noisy 
actors  who  were  on  the  stage  paid  little  attention  to  him,  and  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December  2  put  an  end  to  his  short  political  career.  He  re- 
turned to  his  books,  published  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
found  some  consolation  in  translating  Dante.  It  may  be  said  that  his 
own  mind  was  of  the  Dantesque  kind.  He  translated  the  great  poet 
almost  word  for  word  ;  and,  if  his  work  was  in  consequence  somewhat 
too  harsh,  too  crude,  too  expressive,  it  preserved  at  least  much  of  the 
savage  beauty  of  the  original.  The  introduction  which  he  wrote  to 
precede  his  translation  was  his  religious  and  political  testament ;  for 
he  knew  that  he  was  dying.  He  writes  on  Jan.  16,  1854,  these  instruc- 
tions :  "  I  will  be  buried  among  the  poor  and  as  the  poor.  Nothing 
shall  be  placed  on  my  tomb,  not  even  a  single  stone.  My  body  shall  be 
carried  directly  to  the  cemetery,  without  having  been  placed  in  any 
church.  No  letters  of  invitation  shall  be  sent."  His  malady  made 
rapid  progress,  and  he  died  March  19,  1854.  I  offer  no  reflections  on 
this  death  and  on  this  last  will  of  a  priest.  Death  is  an  awful  mystery, 
and  who  knows  what  thoughts  may  have  gone  through  the  mind  of 
the  dying  old  priest,  when  his  mortal  vision  became  obscure,  and  when 
he  felt  himself  sinking  out  of  life  into  immortality  "i 

AUGUSTE    LaUGEL. 
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'T^HE  traveller  who  enters  Cairo  from  the  Alexandria  Railway 
-^  Station,  as  he  passes  through  the  semi-Oriental  street  leading 
to  Shepperd's  world-famous  hotel,  is  attracted  by  the  appearance  of « 
the  private  residences  which  line  each  side  of  the  way.  Several  of 
these  are  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls,  jealously  shutting  out  from 
the  gardens  and  their  residents  the  prying  gaze  of  the  stranger  ;  one 
constitutes  an  exception,  for  at  its  open  gates  sits  no  Boab,  or  gate- 
keeper, and  the  glimpses  you  catch  of  the  gardens,  and  the  solid- 
looking  dwelling-house  environed  by  them,  tempts  the  passer-by  to 
enter.  This  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Egyptian  statesman,  Nubar 
Pacha,  whose  recent  return  from  banishment  and  present  attitude 
towards  the  Egyptian  government  are  matters  of  public  interest. 
Though  born  and  bred  in  Egypt,  Nubar  Pacha,  ex-prfme  minister,  is 
an  Armenian  Christian  by  blood,  lineage,  and  faith  ;  and  a  brief  retro- 
spect of  his  past  career  and  present  position  will  prove  that  he  has 
shown  equal  fidelity  to  his  principles  and  faith,  and  to  the  land  and 
government  of  his  native  country,  of  which  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  sons.  But  before  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history 
and  character  of  this  remarkable  man, — the  peer  of  Reschid  Pacha 
in  the  annals  of  Eastern  statesmanship,  —  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  the  strange  race  from  which  he  is  descended, 
and  which  now  seems  destined,  through  the  ordinations  of  an  inscru- 
table Providence,  to  resume  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
as  a  power,  after  a  dispersion  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Jews, 

It  was  early  in  the  fifth  century  that  Armenia  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  independent  nation,  having  been  partitioned  out  between  her  power- 
ful neighbors,  the  Romans  and  the  Persians.  Ancient  Armenia  once 
signified  a  territory  extending  over  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 
longitude  and  three  hundred  miles  of  latitude,  but  is  now  divided 
into  six  separate  provinces,  under  Russian,  Persian,  Kurdish,  and 
Turkish  rule.     The  Scriptural  mountain  of  Ararat  —  "  the  primeval 
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centre  of  diverging  nations  —  has  remained,  age  after  age,  the  great 
barrier  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  elder  world  ; 
and  it  now  forms,  as  it  were,  the  boundary  stone  of  the  three  great 
empires  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey."  The  native  historians  claim 
the  grandson  of  Japhet  as  the  progenitor  of  their  people,  and  boast 
of  Armenia  that  "  it  was  the  first  nation  converted  as  such  to  the 
Christian  faith."  This  event  occurred  as  early  as  a.d.  302,  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  Armenian  people  received  baptism  from  the 
Parthian  Prince  Gregory,  surnamed  "  the  Enlightener,"  who,  having 
been  instructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine  at  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  was  consecrated  pastor  of  the  newly  converted  country  by 
the  Bishop  Leontius,  who  signed  the  decree  of  the  council  at  Nice. 
Thereupon  the  heathen  altars  were  overturned,  and  Christian 
temples  were  erected  on  their  sites.  The  most  ancient  Christian 
temple  of  the  country,  erected  on  the  site  of  a  statue  to  Hercules, 
is  therefore  called  "  The  Mother  Church."  The  Armenian  race 
to-day  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  2,000,000  souls,  —  scattered 
over  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Syria,  Judea,  Egypt,  and  the  Rus- 
sian and  Persian  provinces.  There  are  a  few  in  India ;  and  all  over 
the  civilized  world  some  of  the  race  may  be  found.  In  Central 
Africa,  the  spiritual  head  of  that  growing  Christian  empire  Abyssinia 
is  of  Armenian  blood  and  faith.  Their  Patriarch  is  appointed 
by  the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  fierce  fanaticism 
of  the  Abyssinian  race  gives  to  their  priests  immense  influence 
over  that  semi-barbarous  people,  and  over  their  able  and  ambitious 
King  Johannes. 

Yet  Armenia,  for  twelve  centuries,  has  been  no  more  than  "  a  geo- 
graphical expression,"  passing  almost  into  a  tradition ;  and  as  the 
successive  races  which  overran  and  occupied  her  territory  made  a 
wholesale  deportation  of  the  inhabitants,  the  name,  with  its  significa- 
tion of  nationality,  has  been  preserved  only  in  the  hearts  and  mem- 
ories of  the  scattered  people,  —  resembling  the  Jews,  who,  in  their 
captivity,  sat  down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  wept  as  they  re- 
membered Zion.  Among  many  other  wholesale  deportations  of  Ar- 
menians, it  is  related  that  sixty  thousand  at  one  time  were  taken  into 
Egypt,  and  it  is  probable  that  Nubar  Pacha  is  the  descendant  from 
one  of  those  families  thus  transplanted,  which  took  root  and  thrived 
in  the  Egyptian  soil.  The  Armenian  population  of  Egypt  is  noted 
for  its  intelligence  and  respectability  ;  has  accumulated  great  wealth 
and  influence  ;  and  in  the  persons  of  Boghos  Bey,  the  uncle  of  Nubar, 
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of  Azakel  Beys,  father  and  son,  and  of  Nubar  himself  has  played 
the  part  relatively,  to  successive  Egyptian  viceroys,  which  Joseph  of 
old  did  to  Pharaoh. 

My  acquaintance  with  Nubar  Pacha  has  been  a  long  and  an  intimate 
one,  both  in  a  public  and  private  capacity,  dating  back  to  the  reign  of 
Abbas  Pacha,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  Nubar  was  a  young 
and  promising  attach^  of  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Office,  of  which  his 
uncle,  Boghos  Bey,  an  Armenian  Christian,  had  been  the  shining 
light  in  the  days  of  Mehemet  Ali.  That  sagacious  old  Turk  had 
placed  great  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  his  Arme- 
nian adviser,  and  promoted  him  to  places  of  trust  and  profit,  in  all  of 
which  he  proved  an  efficient  and  faithful  servant.  The  old  men  in 
Egypt  now  shake  their  heads  when  Nubar's  talents  and  services  are 
mentioned,  and  say,  "  Ah,  you  should  have  known  Boghos  !  "  which, 
however,  by  no  means  implies  the  inferiority  of  the  nephew  to  the 
uncle,  who  had  vastly  less  of  his  opportuities  for  doing  either  good  or 
evil,  but  simply  shows  that  the  "  laudatores  temporis  acti  "  have  sur- 
vived the  days  of  Horace  and  of  Rome. 

After  the  death  of  the  viceroy  Abbas,  and  on  the  accession  of  Said 
Pacha  in  1854,  Nubar  Pacha  (then  Nubar  Bey)  was  rapidly  promoted 
to  posts  of  trust,'  and  finally  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
while  still  a  young  man.  He  was  found  equal  to  the  duties  of  each 
position,  as  he  rose  higher  and  higher  in  rank  and  influence  with  the 
advisers  of  the  viceroy,  who  was  an  exceedingly  clever  and  quick- 
witted, though  a  capricious  and  idle  man.  Educated  carefully,  un- 
derstanding and  speaking  several  languages  —  French,  Italian,  Eng- 
lish, and  Greek  —  with  great  fluency  and  purity,  a  diligent  student  of 
international  law,  and  gifted  by  nature  with  a  ready  intelligence  and 
retentive  memory,  Nubar  Pacha  would  have  made  his  mark  in  any 
country.  But  in  Egypt  many  of  his  gifts  and  acquirements  have 
proved  drawbacks  instead  of  advantages,  as  they  have  elevated  him 
above  the  level,  not  only  of  his  associates  in  the  public  service  and 
of  the  people,  but  even  of  the  viceroys  whom  he  has  successively 
served. 

The  old  Eastern  methods  of  management  —  of  indirect  intrigue, 
procrastination,  and  deliberate  perfidy,  or  poison  —  never  were  the 
methods  of  Nubar  Pacha ;  who,  in  his  openness  of  speech  and  di- 
rectness of  action,  more  resembles  Bismarck  than  any  other  statesman 
of  our  day.  Less  fortunate  than  Bismarck,  the  Egyptian  premier 
could  not  manage  his  master,  nor  compel  adhesion  to  his  own  policy, 
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even  when  that  policy  was  manifestly  to  the  real  interest  of  his 
superior ;  hence  his  success  has  been  by  no  means  commensurate 
either  with  his  ability  or  his  merits.  Admired  and  appreciated  abroad, 
Nubar  is  to-day,  perhaps,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Egypt ;  and 
even  his  return  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs  has  been  most 
grudgingly  accorded,  after  powerful  pressure  put  upon  the  khedive 
by  the  foreign  powers  in  his  behalf.  The  old  Egyptian  or  native 
party,  now  in  the  ascendant,  distrusts  and  abuses  him  as  an  ally  of 
England,  and  as  a  reformer  who  would  do  away  with  the  "  good  old 
Egyptian  ways "  and  introduce  those  new-fangled  notions  of  the 
Christians  which  are  deprecated  by  all  "  true  believers."  The  foreign 
colony  in  Egypt  dislike  Nubar  for  his  imperious  personal  characteris- 
tics and  his  inaptitude  as  a  jobber,  his  hands  having  been  always 
clean,  —  an  anomaly  in  public  administration  much  disapproved  of 
by  the  foreign  adventurers  and  speculators,  whose  chief  object  in 
living  there  is  to  "  spoil  the  Egyptians  "  on  the  most  approved  ancient 
and  modern  methods. 

The  ro/e  of  prime-minister  of  Egypt,  under  the  last  three  rulers  of 
that  country,  Abbas,  Safd,  and  Ismail,  has  been  one  of  no  ordinary 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  requiring  very  exceptional  qualities,  both  of 
mind  and  temper.  An  absolute  despotism  tempered  only  by  assas- 
sination, interference  of  the  consuls-general  of  the  great  powers,  or 
intermeddling  by  the  sultan,  which  always  meant  hush-money,  com- 
bined with  a  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  arising  from  the  attempt  to 
graft  European  methods  on  the  native  usages  which  had  the  force  of 
law,  —  such  were  the  elements  with  which  Nubar  and  his  reforming 
colleagues  had  to  contend.  Added  to  these,  also,  was  the  perpetual 
antagonism  of  the  native  Egyptian  party,  which  despised  and  stub- 
bornly resisted  all  innovation  on  the  time-honored  usages  and  prim- 
itive methods  of  their  semi-barbarous  ancestors  and  brethren  in  the 
faith.  Finally,  there  was  a  capricious  sovereign,  alternately  throwing 
his  weight  into  the  one  scale  or  the  other.  In  view  of  this  farrago,  it 
will  be  easily  perceived  that  Egyptian  diplomacy  was  no  child's  play. 
He  who  for  thirty  successive  years  could  enact  the  chief  part  therein, 
with  only  short  intervals  of  disfavor  or  deposition,  could  have  been  no 
ordinary  man,  especially  when  the  fact  of  his  having  been  an  Ar- 
menian Christian,  ever  true  to  his  race  and  faith,  is  also  taken  into 
consideration  ;  for,  disliking  the  foreign  Christian,  the  Egyptians  de- 
spise the  native,  whose  rights  and  privileges  under  the  law  of  the 
Koran  no  true  believer  is  bound  to  respect. 
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Under  the  reign  of  Abbas  Pacha,  from  1849  to  1854,  a  retrograde 
policy  from  the  more  liberal  one  of  his  grandfather,  Mehemet  All, 
was  pursued,  Abbas  loathing  Europeans  and  their  civilization,  not 
even  learning  any  Western  language,  and  retaining  concessions  ac- 
corded by  his  predecessor  only  under  foreign  compulsion.  With  such 
a  monarch  the  young  Nubar  could  effect  but  little  ;  so  he  bided  his 
time,  doing  what  he  could  to  advance  the  introduction  of  Western 
civilization  into  Egypt,  since  he  had  been  carefully  indoctrinated 
and  trained  in  European  languages  and  culture.  But  when  the 
"  happy  despatch  "  of  Abbas  at  the  hands  of  his  own  household  ser- 
vants took  place,  and  Said  Pacha  ascended  the  throne,  a  career  was 
opened  to  the  young  diplomatist,  although  the  steps  first  taken  by  the 
new  viceroy  in  adopting  European  methods  of  administration  and 
appointing  nominally  responsible  ministers  were  halting  and  uncer- 
tain, and  did  not  proceed  very  rapidly  or  very  far. 

Nubar  was  then  yet  a  young  man,  with  brain  as  well  as  body 
ripening  rapidly  under  Eastern  skies  ;  and,  although  promoted  rapidly 
to  posts  of  trust  and  responsibility,  he  knew  the  viceroy,  the  country, 
and  the  people  far  too  well  to  attempt  to  travel  too  fast.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  paving  the  way  for  the  reforms  which 
he  only  brought  to  a  partially  successful  conclusion  more  than  twenty 
years  later.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Sai'd,  which  terminated  in 
1862,  that  the  seeds  of  a  better  administration  of  public  affairs  and 
of  the  actual  participation  of  the  ministry  in  the  government  of  the 
country  began.  Before  that  period  absolutism  —  the  one-man  power  — 
was  more  marked  at  Cairo  than  even  at  Constantinople,  where  it  ever 
has  been  tempered  by  the  stern  fanaticism  of  the  ulemas,  or  chief 
priests,  as  well  as  by  poison.  Thus  Abbas  Pacha  of  Egypt  was 
actually  more  despotic  in  his  rule  over  his  province  than  the  feeble 
Sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  though  paying  the  while 
to  the  "  Head  of  the  Faith  "  most  liberal  recompense  for  the  privilege 
of  being  left  alone  to  do  as  he  chose  in  a  land  still  nominally  subject 
to  the  sultan. 

Said,  of  more  liberal  culture  and  humane  instincts,  although  arbi- 
trary at  times,  allowed  his  despotism  to  be  tempered  by  justice  and 
mercy,  and  strove  to  introduce  the  reign  of  law  into  Egypt.  He  first 
gave  actual  authority  to  his  ministers  and  subordinate  agents  in  the 
performance  of  their  respective  functions,  and  encouraged  by  precept 
and  example  the  adoption  of  European  improvements  in  habits  of  life 
and  public  administration.     Capricious  as  he  was  in  most  things,  he 
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yet  was  consistent  in  his  steady  appreciation  of  Nubar's  worth  and 
capacity,  and  employed  him  in  all  his  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  through  their  consuls-general,  then  (but  not  now)  a  mighty 
power  in  the  land.  Nubar,  as  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
then  enabled  to  begin  the  reforms  which  he  afterwards  pushed  to 
completion  in  far  different  shape  from  his  own  first  conception  of 
them,  and  with  entirely  different  results.  For  his  chief  purpose  was 
the  patriotic  one  of  making  the  Egyptian  government  and  people 
independent  of  foreign  rule,  while  securing  the  blessings  of  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  to  the  down-trodden  millions 
of  Fellaheen,  groaning  for  so  many  centuries  unheeded  in  their 
"  House  of  Bondage,"  from  Pharaoh  to  Abbas.  The  net  result  of 
all  these  efforts,  and  of  the  so-styled  reforms  as  enforced  by  Egypt's 
foreign  guardians,  has  been  the  release,  to  a  great  degree  at  least,  of 
the  Egyptian  people  from  their  modern  Pharaohs,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  a  European  commission,  alien  to  them  in  blood,  religion, 
character,  and  interests,  whose  chief  end  and  aim  is  to  squeeze  out  of 
the  fellah  by  annual  taxation  money  enough  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
gigantic  public  debt  accumulated  by  the  reckless  khedive,  recently 
deposed,  for  the  profit  of  the  European  money-lenders. 

Nubar  has  also  succeeded  in  depriving  the  consuls-general  of  their 
jurisdiction  over  all  civil  cases  in  which  their  respective  fellow-subjects 
were  interested  ;  but  the  substitute  has  been  to  set  up  an  imperiuin 
ill  imperio,  which  claims  an  authority  such  as  the  consuls-general 
never  dreamed  of  arrogating  over  the  head  of  the  government  him- 
self. This  development,  however,  was  not  the  work  of  Said's  time, 
nor  the  fulfilment  of  Nubar's  purposes,  although  the  vindictive  khe- 
dive held  him  personally  responsible  therefor,  and  dismissed  and  ban- 
ished him  in  consequence  ;  refraining  from  more  extreme  measures 
only  through  fear  of  Nubar's  powerful  protectors,  —  the  French  and 
English  governments. 

When  Ismafl  succeeded  SaYd  in  1862,  he  was  sagacious  enough  to 
reverse  the  ordinary  Oriental  rule  of  dismissing  and  disgracing  all 
who  had  enjoyed  place  or  favor  under  his  predecessor ;  and  as  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  reforming  prince,  and  was  ambitious  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  Egypt,  which  he  dreamed  of  converting  into  a  civilized 
country  by  a  coup  de  thMtre,  he  cordially  adopted  Nubar  and  his  pro- 
posed reforms.  He  at  on.ce  elevated  Nubar  to  higher  place  and  power, 
and  listened  to  his  plans  for  the  reform  of  his  government  and  the 
regeneration  of  a  people  of  great  native  capacity,  but  crushed  under  a 
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long  physical  and  moral  bondage.  That  IsmaYl  was  in  earnest,  that  he 
saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams  at  the  opening  of  his  meteoric  career, 
beginning  so  brightly  and  closing  so  darkly,  can  neither  be  doubted 
nor  denied  by  those  who  have  watched  the  erratic  flight  of  that  fallen 
Eastern  star,  now  in  disastrous  eclipse  near  the  old  retreat  of  Tiberius, 
the  island  of  Capri. 

Much  as  Ismail  Khedive  has  sinned  against  his  country,  his  people, 
and  his  own  fair  fame  in  the  later  days  preceding  his  deposition  by 
the  foreign  powers,  yet  he  certainly  did  in  the  beginning  strenuously 
and  sincerely  attempt  a  great  work  for  the  redemption  of  his  race.  For 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  he 
introduced  reforms  and  improvements  into  Egypt,  and  into  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  condition  of  his  people  as  well.  He  certainly  strove 
to  introduce  European  improvements  and  methods  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  his 
people.  His  educational  efforts  alone  would  be  sufficient  hereafter 
to  redeem  his  name  and  memory  from  the  sweeping  reproach  which 
his  reckless  efforts  to  repudiate  his  public  and  private  debts  have 
brought  upon  both  in  the  judgment  of  this  most  money-loving  gen- 
eration, which  can  forgive  anything  but  insolvency.  "  The  fact  is,"  said 
Sydney  Smith,  with  equal  truth  and  candor,  "  John  Bull  hates  any  one 
who  does  not  pay  !  "  and  hence  Ismail's  fall  from  grace  in  English 
eyes,  in  these  latter  days,  may  easily  be  accounted  for  ;  and  as  England 
was  his  chief  prop,  his  destruction  was  inevitable. 

It  is  true  that  he  "  improved  "  away  many  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  Cairo,  the  loss  of  which  is  now  bewailed  by  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  by  converting  a  portion  of  his  capital  into  an  ugly  imita- 
tion of  an  Italian  city,  minus  the  palaces.  But  he  also  opened  wide 
boulevards  where  formerly  there  had  been  crooked  and  filthy  lanes, 
and  erected  solid  blocks  of  stone  buildings  on  the  sites  of  the  pictur- 
esque, tumble-down  old  rookeries,  with  their  latticed  windows  and 
mauresque  architecture,  built  of  mud  and  stone,  which  formerly  de- 
lighted the  eyes  of  artists  and  tourists,  and  afforded  only  the  lazy  yet 
luxurious  discomfort  peculiar  to  Eastern  modes  of  living. 

His  governmental  improvements  were  undertaken  much  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  similar  results.  To  change  long-established  forms 
of  administration  and  habits  of  thought  by  a  government  edict  and 
the  appointment  of  a  new  ministry  seemed  to  him  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  But  all  such  efforts  are  of  necessity  like  those  gardens 
which  children  make  by  sticking  green  branches  in  the  ground  in  full 
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leaf,  but  without  roots,  which  are  green  and  flourishing  for  the  day, 
but  withered  and  dead  on  the  morrow.  Most  of  Ismail's  reforms  had 
really  as  little  root,  and  their  fate  has  been  equally  untimely.  Only 
those  which  Nubar  devised  or  partially  executed  have  still  some  sem- 
blance of  life  and  vigor,  and  make  some  promise  of  bearing  fruit. 

Chief  among  these  were  the  two  great  ideas  of  the  formation  of  a 
responsible  ministry  and  parliament,  to  convert  the  Egyptian  autoc- 
racy into  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  mixed 
tribunals  to  administer  law  and  justice  on  European  models  for  for- 
eigner and  native,  replacing  the  consular  and  native  tribunals,  which 
had  been  wont  previously  to  dispense  both  after  their  respective 
peculiar  fashions.  The  consular  court,  presided  over  by  the  foreign 
representative,  was  very  much  a  law  unto  itself.  The  native  tribunals 
were  presided  over  by  native  cadis  or  judges,  learned  only  in  the  law 
of  the  Koran,  and  making  that  law  the  sole  guide  of  their  decisions, 
when  gold  was  not  thrown  in  to  incline  the  scales  of  justice,  which 
was  unhappily  too  often  the  case. 

The  high  aims  and  objects  of  Nubar  Pacha,  for  which  he  labored 
indefatigably  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  to  secure  the  reign  of 
law  in  and  over  Egypt ;  not  to  confine  its  beneficent  effects  to  that 
petty  fraction  of  its  population  represented  by  one  hundred  thousand 
European  aliens,  but  to  extend  it  to  the  five  millions  of  native  com- 
patriots as  well.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  was  in  the  fair  way  of 
accomplishing  this,  when  the  foreign  powers  consented  to  merge 
their  consular  courts  in  a  mixed  international  tribunal  composed  of 
foreign  and  native  judges,  whose  jurisdiction  was  to  be  paramount. 
But  his  hopes  have  been  but  imperfectly  and  partially  fulfilled,  by 
reason  of  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  khedive  and 
of  the  foreign  powers,  who  whittled  down  his  programme  into  a  frac- 
tional part  of  his  original  propositions  ;  for  the  tribunals  as  estab- 
lished have  but  a  limited  jurisdiction,  being  restricted  to  the  civil  cases 
in  which  foreigners  are  litigants,  and  destitute  of  all  criminal  juris- 
diction except  in  cases  wherein  an  officer  of  those  courts  is  involved. 
They  never  have  been  given  jurisdiction  over  the  millions  of  natives, 
whose  lives,  liberty,  and  property  are  still  firmly  held  in  the  grasp  of 
their  ignorant  native  cadis,  who  still  judge  according  to  the  Koran 
or  the  highest  bribe,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  Jupiter,  in  Homer's 
Iliad,  often  treats  the  prayers  of  the  combatants  appealing  to  him, 
granting  one  half  and  dismissing  the  rest  into  empty  air,  so  did  the 
Khedive  Ismail  and  the  high  contracting  foreign  powers  deal  with 
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poor  Nubar's  plan,  save  that  not  half  of  his  prayer  was  granted,  but 
only  a  much  smaller  fraction. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  primitive  or  more  prompt  than  what 
may  by  courtesy  be  termed  Egyptian  justice,  when  the  contestants  do 
not  cause  a  conflict  in  the  impressions  of  the  cadi  by  casting  coins  of 
smaller  or  larger  value  into  the  scale,  and  preventing  an  immediate 
decision  until  those  weighty  reasons  have  ceased  to  affect  the  waver- 
ing balance.  The  famous  judgment  of  Solomon,  given  in  one  of  his  off- 
hand open-air  sessions,  wherein  he  acted  both  as  judge  and  jury,  has 
been  the  model  of  judicial  administration  in  the  East,  with,  however, 
but  a  small  modicum  of  the  wisdom  and  equity  which  gave  savor  and 
substance  to  the  renderings  of  that  royal  judge.  Throughout  Islam 
the  Koran  and  common-sense  are  the  bases  of  those  judgments  into 
which  bribery  does  not  enter,  —  unhappily  a  small  proportion  where  im- 
portant interests  are  involved.  Justice  there  is  often  not  only  without 
her  scales,  but  blindfold  as  well. 

Against  the  crying  abuses  of  such  a  system  Nubar  Pacha  sternly 
and  manfully  set  his  face,  rightly  judging  that  laws  without  justice 
availed  nothing,  and  that  security  of  person,  property,  and  rights  con- 
stitutes the  only  substantial  basis  of  permanent  national  prosperity. 
So  far  as  the  mi.xed  tribunals  have  been  permitted  to  e.xtend  their  juris- 
diction, and  as  a  school  to  the  natives  of  a  better  and  purer  adminis- 
tration of  justice  than  the  irregular  methods  to  which  they  are  still 
subjected,  just  so  far  are  those  tribunals  proving  useful  to  the  Egyp- 
tian country  and  people.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  that  they,  as  yet,  only 
partially  subserve  the  great  purpose  for  which  Nubar  tasked  his  active 
brain  and  busy  hands  during  so  many  long  years,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  he  lost  his  personal  prestige,  power,  and  popularity  both 
with  prince  and  people,  sharing  the  too  common  lot  of  all  reformers 
in  all  ages  and  places. 

In  the  case  of  Nubar,  peculiar  causes  explain  this  ingratitude  on 
the  part  of  his  sovereign.  For  the  Khedive  Ismail  was  compelled 
to  answer  his  clamorous  creditors  before  these  very  tribunals  of  his 
own  creation,  and  had  his  royal  equipages  attached  upon  judgment 
rendered  by  them  against  his  own  royal  person,  for  his  own  private 
indebtedness.  Thereupon  he  swore  in  his  wrath  that  Nubar  had  laid 
a  tra[)  for  him  in  the  creation  of  these  tribunals,  and  he  pursued  the 
ill-starred  minister  with  all  the  rancor  which  he  dared  to  display 
against  one  doubly  privileged  and  assured  of  foreign  protection,  as  a 
Christian,  a  proti'gc^  of  the  great  powers,  and   the  ally  of  Europe  in 
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this  great  reform.  The  vindictive  sovereign  deprived  him  of  place 
and  power,  and  drove  him  into  e.xile,  though  not  daring  to  touch  his 
person  or  property ;  and  when  Nubar  was  forced  back  upon  Ismail 
by  England  and  France,  as  part  of  the  composite  ministry  of  Wilson- 
de  Blignieres,  he  submitted  to  the  unwelcome  presence  only  six 
weeks.  The  coup  d'etat  drove  Nubar  again  into  exile,  but  in  his 
fall  he  dragged  his  enemy  with  him  down  to  ruin  ;  for  this  act  hast- 
ened the  khcdive's  own  deposition.  Even  the  young  khedive,  Senfik, 
who  has  not  espoused  his  father's  quarrels,  seems  to  have  little  love 
for  Nubar,  having  reluctantly  consented  to  his  return  to  Egypt,  and 
not  recalled  him  to  participation  in  public  affairs.  Whether  the  ser- 
vices of  this  able  statesman  can  long  be  dispensed  with  in  a  country 
which  is  not  rich  in  such  products,  is  a  problem  which  time  alone  can 
solve.  But  the  life  and  labors  of  Nubar  Pacha  must  in  any  event 
constitute  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  modern  Egypt.  Though 
the  active  brain  is  allowed  no  longer  to  plot  and  plan  for  Egyptian 
progress  and  civilization,  though  the  strong  hand  be  powerless  to 
hurt  or  heal  the  body  politic,  yet  much  of  the  work  already  done 
cannot  be  undone,  and  will  survive  the  workman  and  those  who  helped 
or  hindered  him.  To  Nubar  Pacha  are  due  not  only  the  improvements 
actually  commenced  in  the  administration  of  justice  between  native  and 
European,  which  he  sought  to  extend  to  the  entire  population  of  Egypt, 
but  also  the  better  knowledge  of  Egypt's  wants  and  wishes  by  Euro- 
pean statesmen,  previously  utterly  deaf  and  blind  to  both,  accepting 
half-truths  (often  the  most  dangerous  falsehoods)  as  whole  ones,  and 
meddling  and  muddling  much  in  consequence. 

In  his  earlier  days  Nubar  Pacha  was  a  round-faced,  smiling,  smooth- 
spoken young  man,  exceedingly  pleasant  and  plausible  in  manner  and 
speech,  and  calculated  to  conciliate  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Persuasion  seemed  then  his  forte;  the  hand  of  steel  was  covered  with 
the  glove  of  velvet,  and  strength  was  subordinated  to  the  arts  of  pleas- 
ing and  persuading  his  interlocutors.  But  time,  ill  health,  disappoint- 
ments, and  conflicts  with  rivals  whom  he  scorned  have  set  their  seal 
on  his  face  and  figure,  and  have  given  to  both  another  semblance. 
He  now  looks  older  than  his  age,  which  cannot  much  exceed  fifty 
years  ;  the  once  round  face  has  grown  sharp  and  worn,  and  the  lines 
of  thought  and  care  furrow  its  formerly  smooth  surface.  To  him 
may  fitly  be  applied  the  description  given  of  Bertram,  by  Walter 
Scott :  — 
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"  Roughened  the  brow,  the  temples  bared, 
The  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared  ; 
Yet  left,  what  age  alone  could  tame, 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame  !  " 

Such  is  the  outward  semblance  of  Nubar  Pacha  now,  with  cigarette 
in  constant  combustion  beneath  the  grizzled  moustache.  As  he  is  a 
Christian  in  faith  and  practice,  so  his  life  and  manners  conform  to  the 
usages  and  habits  of  Christian  lands  and  Western  culture.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  charming  family,  and  blessed  with  an  equally  charming 
and  accomplished  wife,  like  himself  of  Armenian  descent,  he  is  emi- 
nently home-loving  and  domestic,  and  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the 
midst  of  his  home-circle,  where  he  e.xercises  an  unbounded  hospitality. 
His  house  and  grounds  at  Cairo  are  large,  but  unostentatious,  for  he 
has  no  taste  for  show  or  extravagance. 

His  personal  appearance  is  striking  and  distinguished,  with  some- 
thing Oriental  in  it,  although  in  dress,  manners,  and  speech  he  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  polished  French  or  Italian  gentleman.  As  a  cour- 
tier he  was  never  very  successful,  yet,  when  younger,  he  could  be  as 
"politic  with  a  friend"  as  befits  that  calling.  But  in  later  years  he 
has  lost  that  habitude,  and  his  coldness,  if  not  arrogance,  of  manners 
and  speech  has  alienated  friends  and  further  embittered  enemies, 
from  the  khedive  down  to  the  butterfly  courtiers  around  him.  The 
complaint  of  each  and  all  was  that  Nubar  was  too  uncompromising, 
too  unsympathetic,  and  too  grimly  in  earnest  to  smooth  away  small 
impediments.  Impatient  of  contradiction  in  matters  which  he  knew 
that  he  comprehended  best,  he  has  not  spared  the  feelings  of  adver- 
saries, and  has  been  wont  contemptuously  to  dismiss  them  and  their 
suggestions  "  without  phrases,"  as  the  Abbe  Sieyes  said  on  voting  for 
the  execution  of  his  king,  and  thus  he  has  raised  up  a  host  of  warm 
enemies  and  lukewarm  friends.  Nor  was  he  more  politic  with  his 
European  allies,  whose  ignorance  and  incapacity  were  equally  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  whose  support  also  he  has  thus  lost.  So  that  when  his 
dismissal  came,  no  voice  was  raised,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  to  pro- 
test against  its  injustice  and  its  impolicy.  England  and  France,  who 
dragged  him  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  late  khedive,  offered 
him  up  as  a  scapegoat  to  pacify  that  vindictive  ruler,  whom  they  have 
pensioned  off  at  an  annual  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
(to  be  paid  by  Egypt)  ;  and  they  regard  Nubar  Pacha  as  greatly  their 
debtor  because  they  procured  for  him  permission  to  return  to  Egypt 
as  a  private  citizen. 
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If  republics  be  indeed  ungrateful,  we  have  here  also  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  gratitude  of  older  governments  reputed  the  most 
liberal  and  progressive  in  Europe.  Yet  no  word  of  complaint  has 
passed  the  lips  or  fallen  from  the  pen  of  the  statesman  whom  they 
thus  decoyed  and  betrayed.  With  a  stoicism  and  self-command 
worthy  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Nubar  has  wrapped  himself  up  in  the 
cloak  of  his  own  dignity,  and  submitted  to  his  fate  in  silence.  Happy 
is  it  for  him  that  he  can  surround  himself  with  such  consolations  as 
his  Cairene  home  can  offer ;  and  happier  still  if,  content  with  the 
renown  of  which  no  kings  or  courts  or  "  scurvy  politicians  "  can  rob 
him,  he  now  should  banish  all  ambitious  dreams  of  further  preferment 
among  so  ungrateful  a  people.  One  career  might  not  be  unworthy  of 
him.  A  short  time  ago  the  European  powers  spoke  of  him  as  pos- 
sible Prince  of  Bulgaria.  Should  they  reconstitute  Armenia,  that 
position  were  fitter  still  for  Armenia's  greatest  son. 

Edwin  de  Leon. 


HENRY    TIMROD. 

A  FRENCHMAN,  who  had  the  Parisian  partiality  for  apparent 
paradox,  once  remarked,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  shrug 
of  his  facile  shoulders,  "  Poets  are  scarce  in  America,  because 
everybody  writes  verses."  This  statement  at  first  glance  appears  to 
run  counter  to  the  grand  truth  of  the  effect  of  competition  ;  but  an 
examination  of  our  current  literature  may  convince  us  that  the 
Frenchman  is  right.  A  great  supply  of  mediocrity  indicates,  indeed, 
a  corresponding  demand,  and  consequently  it  appears  that  it  does 
not  "  pay  "  to  be  a  great  poet.  Literary  travellers  complain  that  our 
poems,  plays,  and  art-works  generally  are  not  American,  do  not 
smack  of  the  soil,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  more  or  less 
skilful  variations  of  Old-World  forms.  But  they  forget,  while  saying 
this,  that  greatness  in  art  means  universality,  and  that  genius,  like  the 
sun,  is  cosmopolitan.  Prometheus  and  Hamlet,  Ulysses  and  Falstaff, 
are  types  of  eternal  significance  among  all  races.  So  every  part  of 
Poe's  "  Raven  "  has  its  more  than  musical  thrill  for  a  common  Greek  or 
Persian,  to  whom  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  would  be  a  tedious  tale. 
Portions  of  the  latter  might  charm  them  for  a  moment ;  but  the  sense 
of  power  —  supreme  power,  mental  and  spiritual  —  which  they  must 
feel  in  one  stanza  of  the  "  Raven  "  would  outweigh  all  the  fragmentary 
impressions  of  a  dozen  "  Evangelines."  Yet  the  one  poet  has  made 
money  out  of  his  gift,  and  found  his  graceful  lines  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  while  the  other  fought  unsuccessfully  with  frequent  hunger 
and  its  quick  follower,  quenchless  thirst.  Truly,  for  him  to  be  a  great 
poet  did  not  "  pay."  Poetry  is  not  now  the  strong  fact  which  it  was 
in  those  old  days  when  the  lame  schoolmaster  Tyrtaeus  filled  the  sol- 
diers' hearts  with  mighty  valor  by  his  spirited  verses  ;  yet  that  power 
and  its  effect  stUl  remain  in  the  world.  Australian  bushmen  exult  in 
the  galloping  rhymes  of  their  brave,  ill-fated  Gordon  ;  and  the  men  of 
our  Southern  States  kindle  from  crown  to  foot,  if  you  quote  them  a 
ringing  couplet  from  their  own  obscure  lyrists.  P^or  one  of  these  I 
now  ask  a  kindly  hearing.     He  is  known  slightly  but  favorably  in  the 
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North,  and  Whitticr  has  warmly  commended  him  as  the  best  of 
Southern  singers  ;  yet  to  most  readers,  I  believe,  the  name  of  Henry 
Timrod  will  present  the  doubtful  charm  of  novelty.  He  was  born  in 
1829,  and  died  in  1867,  having  passed  through  many  toils  and 
troubles  with  that  serene  cheerfulness  which  is  the  best  "  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace."  But  of  his  life  I  do  not 
mean  to  speak,  except  so  far  as  his  poems  illustrate  and  explain  it. 
An  incomplete  edition  of  his  works,  gotten  up  by  Paul  Hayne,  and 
published  by  Hale  &  Son,  of  Murray  Street,  New  York,  was  handed 
to  me  by  a  friend  of  the  dead  poet,  with  a  request  that  I  would  read  it, 
and  be  convinced  that  the  South  had  given  birth  to  a  true  singer.  I 
took  the  volume  with  a  certain  incredulous  prejudice,  which,  however, 
quickly  vanished.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  reader  is  led 
lightly  and  unwittingly  along  by  the  subtile  spell  of  a  simplicity  fer- 
vid yet  tender,  strong  yet  delicate,  like  the  tendrils  of  ivy.  The 
dedication  to  Timrod's  English  wife  recalls  to  a  classic  memory  the 
easy  elegance  of  Catullus  :  — 

"  I  feel,  while  now  with  reverence  meet 
I  lay  my  volume  at  your  feet, 
As  if  through  your  dear  self  I  pay 
(For  many  a  deep  and  deathless  lay ; 
For  noble  lessons,  nobly  taught ; 
For  tears,  for  laughter,  and  for  thought  ;) 
A  portion  of  the  mighty  debt 
We  owe  to  Shakspeare's  England  yet." 

These  are  verses  by  whose  melody  Poe  might  have  been  enrap- 
tured, and  of  whose  finish  Pope  would  have  been  proud.  Again,  in 
the  opening  poem  to  his  wife,  could  anything  be  better  than, — 

*'  All  birds  that  love  the  English  sky 
Throng  round  my  path  when  she  is  nigh  : 
The  blackbird  from  a  neighboring  thorn 
With  music  brims  the  cup  of  morn. 
And  in  a  thick,  melodious  rain 
The  mavis  pours  her  mellow  strain. 
But  only  when  my  Katie's  voice 
Makes  all  the  listening  woods  rejoice, 
I  hear  —  with  cheeks  that  flush  and  pale  — 
The  passion  of  the  nightingale." 

The  eighth  line  of  this  fragment  calls  to  mind  Virgil's  luscious 
liquidity  in  the  "  First  Eclogue  "  :  — 
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"  Tu,  lentus  in  umbra, 
Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas." 

Very  different  indeed  is  the  spirit  of  the  lyric  entitled  "  Carolina." 
Putting  aside  all  partisan  feelings,  and  looking  at  it  from  the  neutral 
ground  of  art,  may  it  not  be  pronounced  superior  to  any  martial 
Greek  poetry  now  extant  ? 

"  I  hear  a  murmur,  as  of  waves 
That  grope  their  way  through  sunless  caves, 
Like  bodies  struggling  in  their  graves, 

Carolina ! 

"  And  now  it  deepens  ;  slowly  grand 
It  swells,  —  as,  rolling  to  the  land. 
An  ocean  broke  upon  thy  strand, 

Carolina ! 

"Shout !  let  it  reach  the  startled  Huns, 
And  roar  with  all  thy  festal  guns  ! 
It  is  the  answer  of  thy  sons, 

Carolina ! 

"  From  thy  dead  breast,  by  foemen  trod. 
No  helpless  child  shall  cry  to  God  ; 
All  shall  be  safe  beneath  thy  sod, 

Carolina ! " 

The  fineness  of  these  extracts  all  Northerners  will  appreciate,  and 
forgive  the  appellation  of  "Huns"  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  His 
next  poem,  also  martial  in  character,  is  throughout  as  drum-like  as 
this :  — 

"  Come  with  the  weapons  at  your  call. 
With  musket,  pike,  or  knife  ; 
He  wields  the  deadliest  blade  of  all 
Who  lightest  holds  his  life." 

And  then,  in  a  "  Serenade  to  One  Dreaming,"  with  what  dainty 
voluptuousness  he  sings  !  — 

"  O  dearest,  may  the  elves  that  sway 

Thy  fancies  come  from  emerald  plots. 
Where  they  have  dozed  and  dreamed  all  day 

In  hearts  of  blue  forget-me-nots  ! 
And  one,  perhaps,  will  whisper  thus  : 

*  Awake  and  light  tlie  darkness.  Sweet ! 
While  thou  art  revelling  with  us, 

He  watches  in  the  lonely  street.' " 
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In  "  The  Two  Portraits,"  —  a  playful  poem  on  Wifehood"  versjis 
Maidenhood,  —  there  is  enough  didacticism  to  satisfy  Wordsworth 
and  completely  disgust  Poe ;  but  the  grace  of  the  handling  very 
often  transmutes  the  preaching  into  poetry  :  — 

"  But  ah  !  through  cares  alone  we  reach 
The  happiness  that  mocketh  speech  ; 
In  the  white  courts  beyond  the  stars 
The  noblest  brows  are  seamed  with  scars." 

Perhaps  Timrod's  greatest  poem  is  the  political  ode  which  bears  the 
somewhat  pedantic  name  of  "  Ethnogenesis."  Too  partisan  and  too 
long  for  presentation  here,  it  would  however  captivate  almost  any 
reader,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  ranked  near  to  Dryden's  "  Feast  of 
Alexander"  and  Lowell's  magnificent  "Commemoration  Ode." 

The  love  that  crowned  and  etherealized  Timrod's  existence  has 
found  but  slight  expression  in  his  poems  ;  it  is  rather  the  accom- 
paniment undcrtoning  all  his  music.  From  the  piercing  sweet- 
ness of  the  few  but  oft-repeated  notes  of  some  forest  warbler,  one  is 
fain  to  fancy  that  an  immeasurable  joy  has  been  crowded  into  his 
little  life  ;  so  it  is  with  Timrod,  for  though  he  seems  to  have  held 
his  marriage-life  a  sacred  secret,  yet  continual  echoes  of  it  steal  into 
his  poems,  and  hint  of  such  pathetic  bliss  as  often  startles  by  its 
over-sweetness. 

Though  so  short  was  the  span  of  this  man's  being,  yet  we  cannot 
but  envy  and  admire  it,  so  full  of  calm  happiness  it  seems.  Poverty 
or  its  shadow  never  left  him  ;  yet  he  possessed  so  great  an  income  of 
delight  that  he  could  lavish  it  endlessly  on  others.  Life  to  him  was 
no  butterfly-chase  through  a  various  tropical  garden  :  it  was  work, 
severe  and  ceaseless,  so  that  it  remains  a  wonder  how  he  could  have 
found  time  for  the  thorough  study  and  practice  which  his  intellectual 
level  shows.  Evenness  in  quality  of  artistic  productions  results  from 
continuous  cultivation  and  knowledge  of  one's  own  range  and  limits. 
Hence  comes  it  that,  although  Buchanan  Reid,  in  the  opinion  of  un- 
biassed European  critics,  has  produced  two  poems  finer  than  Longfel- 
low or  Lowell  ever  wrote,  yet  we  cannot  speak  of  him  in  the  same 
breath,  because  his  lack  of  evenness  is  so  discordant  and  so  repels  his 
readers.  Reid  was  too  lazy  both  for  painting  and  poetry ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  sing  without  cultivating  his  voice  or  knowing  his  compass, 
which  accounts  for  his  general  flatness.  But  Timrod  always  sings 
true  ;  and  you  may  be  sure,  wherever  you  open  his  volume,  to  find,  as 
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in  the  "  Sortes  Virgilianae,"  a  line  of  peculiar  and  vital  meaning.  His 
style,  midway  between  the  elaborateness  of  Tennyson  and  the  weedy 
naturalness  of  Wordsworth,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Lowell's, 
but  has  perhaps  more  grace  and  less  power.  In  some  places  it  is  col- 
orless, sculptural,  Poean,  and  you  forget  the  fact  of  readmg,  so  won- 
derfully docs  the  thought  become  an  almost  visible  presence.  A  few 
traces  of  imitation,  appearing  in  his  earlier  lays,  point  to  Tennyson, 
but  with  a  similarity  of  spirit  more  than  form,  —  a  likeness  which  lay 
in  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  would  have  grown  out  in  its  own  earnest 
way,  had  Tennyson  never  existed.  He  displays  a  certain  curiosa 
fclicitas  in  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  several  poems,  which  makes 
them  linger  on  the  mind  when  weightier  verses  have  slipped  away. 
This  does  not  result  from  verbal  trickery,  but  happens  just  as  the 
smile  of  some  plain  woman  makes  you  a  friend  from  the  moment 
of  meeting,  while  a  more  faultless  beauty  may  fade  from  fancy  when 
she  leaves  the  sight.  As  an  example  of  this  quality,  here  are  a  few 
lines  from  the  beginning  of  a  very  humble  lay:  — 

"  Spring,  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair,  — 
Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rain. 
Is  with  us  once  again. 

"  In  the  deep  heart  of  every  forest- tree 
The  blood  is  all  a-glee, 

And  there  's  a  look  about  the  leafless  bowers 
As  if  they  dreamed  of  flowers. 

"  At  times  a  fragrant  breeze  comes  floating  by, 
And  brings,  you  know  not  why, 
A  feeling  as  when  eager  crowds  await 
Before  some  palace-gate 

"  Some  wondrous  pageant;  and  you  scarce  would  start 
If  from  a  beech's  heart 

A  blue-eyed  dryad,  stepping  forth,  should  say, 
•Behold  me!  I  am  May  !  '" 

The  "  Vision  of  Poesy,"  his  longest  work,  has  the  marks  of  ex- 
treme youth  ;  and  although  it  contains  fine  passages,  and  shows  his 
faculty  of  curious  felicity,  yet  its  theme  appears  too  subtly  philosophi- 
cal for  the  medium  of  perfect  poetic  utterance.  If  one  has  time,  how- 
ever, and  a  fondness  for  literary  by-paths,  it  would  repay  perusal  in 
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connection  with  Shelley's  "Alastor,"  on  which  it  may  be  styled  a 
sort  of  poetical  commentary.  The  melancholy  of  Timrod  is  never 
like  Byron's,  blackness  and  lightning ;  nor  like  Poe's,  polar  night : 
it  is,  rather,  in  his  own  words, — 

"  A  shadowy  land,  where  Joy  and  Sorrow  kiss, 
Each  still  to  each  corrective  and  relief; 
Where  dim  deliglits  are  brightened  into  bliss, 
And  notliing  wholly  perishes  but  grief. 

"  Ah  me  !  not  dies,  no  more  than  Spirit  dies  ; 

But  in  a  change  like  death  is  clothed  with  wings. 
A  serious  angel,  with  entranced  eyes, 
Looking  to  far-off  and  celestial  things." 

And  this  dreamy  melancholy  is  just  that  kind  which,  like  Chopin's, 
can  ripple  off  into  chords  of  tender  playfulness.  His  "  Praeceptor 
Amat"  should  be  lingered  over  in  a  jessamine  arbor,  where,  if  the 
low  wind  sounds  like  a  sigh,  the  sigh  is  perfumed  by  the  breath  of 
rival  fiowers.  In  passion,  —  for  he  could  play  on  that  string  like- 
wise,—  "The  Problem"  seems  to  me  truer  and  more  spontaneous 
than  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall."  Of  the  little  poem  called 
"  A  Year's  Courtship  "  I  cannot  speak  with  too  much  warmth.  Far 
beyond  anything  of  the  sort  in  Heine,  it  is  only  equalled  in  glow  and 
grace  by  that  master  of  Latin  music,  half-forgotten  Catullus.  Al- 
though, as  I  have  said,  Timrod's  work  shows  an  evenness  remarkable 
in  his  case,  he  has  yet  one  surprise  in  store  for  his  readers  under  the 
title,  "  Too  Long,  O  Spirit  of  Storm  !  "  which  possesses  the  white  fire, 
the  passionate  subtilty,  of  Shelley  :  — 

"  Too  long,  O  Spirit  of  Storm, 

Thy  lightning  sleeps  in  its  sheath  ! 
I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of  yon  pallid  sky 
And  the  moveless  sea  beneath. 

"  Come  down  in  thy  strength  on  the  deep  ! 
Worse  dangers  there  are  in  life, 
When  the  waves  are  still  and  the  skies  look  fair, 
Than  in  their  wildest  strife. 

"  A  friend  I  knew,  whose  days 

Were  as  calm  as  this  sky  overhead  ; 
But  one  blue  morn  that  was  fairest  of  all, 
The  heart  in  his  bosom  fell  dead. 
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"  And  they  thought  him  alive  while  he  walked 
The  streets  that  he  walked  in  youth  : 
Ah  !  little  they  guessed  the  seeming  man 
Was  a  soulless  corpse  in  sooth. 

"  Come  down  in  thy  strength,  O  Storm, 
And  lash  the  deep  till  it  raves  ! 
I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of  this  quiet  sea, 
Which  hides  ten  thousand  graves." 

This  contains  that  profound  philosophy  which  prompted  Carlyle  to 
say,  "Let  a  man  do  something,  —  anything  rather  than  nothing. 
Evil  is  better  than  stagnation."  Action  is  everything ;  and  when  one 
hears  some  prosy  wiseacre  saying, "  Ah !  you  know,  if  Byron  had  only 
been  moral  !  "  or,  "  If  Poe  had  only  been  temperate  ! "  etc.,  one  cannot 
but  see  that  in  such  case,  though  much  better  for  themselves,  their 
value  for  the  outside  world  had  been  vastly  lessened.  Some  natures 
like  these,  full  of  eccentricity  and  turmoil,  are  as  necessary  to  the 
world  as  manure  to  the  soil.  How  many  hearts  have  been  touched 
and  softened  by  Byron's  address  to  his  daughter  !  And  what  a  sermon 
is  "  Don  Juan  "  on  the  vanity  of  everything,  except  what  the  Don  and 
Byron  had  always  needed,  —  a  home!  How  much  are  we  indebted 
to  Poe,  not  merely  for  the  profoundly  beautiful  works  he  left  us,  but 
likewise  for  the  lesson  which  his  trials  and  his  falls  illustrate !  Deeps 
in  the  heart  and  mind  must  have  explorers,  to  whose  revelations,  be 
what  they  may,  it  behooves  us  to  give  heed.  The  diver  who  brings  us 
a  pearl  of  beauty  may  surely  be  allowed  to  describe  what  monsters  he 
encountered  in  his  perilous  plunge.  But  the  rarity  of  such  natures 
must  ever  be  their  best  recommendation,  or  rather  their  excuse  for 
being.  One  Byron,  one  Poe,  and  one  De  Musset  are  enough  for  their 
generations, — enough,  perhaps,  for  all  time.  The  world  wants  healthy 
singers  rather  than  unhappy  Titans.  People  are  wisely  weary  of 
Swinburne,  who  has  prostituted  great  rhythmic  talents  to  the  produc- 
tion of  what  one  critic  most  aptly  terms  "  the  dithyrambs  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  and  Paris."  A  strong  and  proper  disgust  has  arisen 
against  him,  in  spite  of  his  marvellous  tunefulness.  A  satyr  throned 
in  a  charnel,  and  playing  a  medley  of  piercing  pruriency  with  sudden 
starts  of  sweetness  to  an  admiring  audience  of  worms,  is  a  novel  but 
not  long-pleasing  sight.  "  One  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  in  his  life,"  said 
the  pert  waiter  to  a  fastidious  nobleman.  "  Yes,  you  d — d  scamp,  but 
not  all  at  once !  "  was  the  reply,  which  inculcates  the  artistic  moral  of 
proportion  which  Swinburne  and  the  comrades  of  his  sty  would  do  well 
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to  meditate.  The  purity  of  Timrod  is,  perhaps,  the  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  his  poetry,  as  of  his  life.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  others  may 
be  coarse,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  human  nature, 
he  seems,  with  a  hearty  love  for  this  world  and  all  its  pleasures,  to 
have  moved  naturally  on  the  loftiest  planes  of  being,  while  sympa- 
thizing with  the  lowest.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  which  Gil- 
more  Simms  was  never  tired  of  quoting,  — 

"  There  is  no  unimpressive  spot  on  earth  ! 
The  beauty  of  the  stars  is  over  all." 

Of  his  relation  to  poetry  as  an  art  there  is  little  to  be  said.  He  has 
not,  like  Poe  and  Tennyson,  created  new  forms  of  style  and  verse  ; 
but  he  presents,  in  his  small  volume,  more  quotable  lines  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  than  any  writer  since  Byron.  The  perfection  of 
his  rhythm  seems  unstudied,  and  no  signs  of  the  labor  cling  to  the 
completion.  Even  his  airiest  trifles  of  rambling  rhyme  are  polished 
and  carved  like  Chinese  chess-men ;  for  the  earnestness  of  his  nature 
bestowed  beauty  and  value  on  mere  motes  of  the  moment  as  much  as 
on  the  stars  of  eternity.     Listen  to  the  song  of  "  The  Lily  "  :  — 

"  Lily,  lady  of  the  garden, 

Let  me  press  my  lip  to  thine  ! 
Love  must  tell  its  story,  Lily, 
Listen  thou  to  mine  ! 

"  Two  I  choose  to  know  the  secret,  — 
Thee,  and  yonder  wordless  flute ; 
Dragons  watch  me,  tender  Lily, 
And  thou  must  be  mute. 

"  There  's  a  maiden,  and  her  name  is  ——, 
Hist !     Was  that  a  rose-leaf  fell  ? 
See,  the  rose  is  listening,  Lily, 
And  the  rose  may  tell  ! 

"  Lily-browed  and  lily-hearted, 
She  is  very  dear  to  me. 
Lovely  ?     Yes,  if  being  lovely 
Is  —  resembling  thee. 

**  Six  to  half  a  score  of  summers 

Make  the  sweetest  of  the  "  teens,"  — 
Not  too  young  to  guess,  dear  Lily, 
What  a  lover  means. 
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"  Laughing  girl  and  tlioughtful  woman, 
I  am  puzzled  how  to  woo. 
Shall  I  praise  or  pique  her,  Lily? 
Tell  me  what  to  do." 

Then  the  lily  answers  :  — 

*'  Silly  lover,  if  thy  lily 

Like  her  sister  lilies  be, 
Thou  must  woo,  if  thou  wouldst  wear  her, 
With  a  simple  plea. 

"  Love  's  tlie  lover's  only  magic, 
Trvith  the  very  subtlest  art  ; 
Love  that  feigns  and  lips  that  flatter 
Win  no  modest  heart. 

"  Like  the  dewdrop  in  my  bosom, 
Be  thy  guileless  language,  youth  ! 
Falsehood  buyeth  falsehood  only  ; 
Truth  must  purchase  truth. 

"  As  thou  talkest  at  the  tireside. 
With  the  little  children  by, 
As  thou  prayest  in  the  darkness, 
When  thy  God  is  nigh,  — 

"  With  a  speech  as  chaste  and  gentle, 
And  such  meanings  as  become 
Ear  of  child  or  lips  of  angel, 
Speak,  or  be  thou  dumb  ! 

"  Woo  her  thus,  and  she  shall  give  thee 
Of  her  heart  the  sinless  whole, 
All  the  girl  within  her  bosom. 
And  her  woman's  soul." 

From  this  can  be  divined  what  simple  yet  sacred  melodies  were 
in  store  for  us,  had  the  poet  lived  to  a  ripe  age.  How  delicious  this 
would  be,  if  set  to  music,  with  a  baritone  voice  for  the  first  six  verses, 
and  a  contralto  for  the  lily's  reply ! 

The  private  life  of  Timrod  was  singularly  uneventful.  Of  course, 
like  every  Carolinian,  he  was  deeply  infected  with  the  doctrine  of 
State  Rights,  and  also  with  the  characteristic  cavalier  prejudices 
against  people  of  the  North.  After  the  war  Timrod  lived  two  years, 
of  which  the  story  is  brief  and  monotonous.  Frequent  hunger  and 
ceaseless  anxiety  for  his  sick  wife  brought  on  at  last,  in  a  frame  never 
very  strong,  violent  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  from  the  effects  of 
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which  he  soon  died.  The  story  of  his  end,  as  told  by  his  sister-in- 
law,  seems  to  me  ineffably  touching.  As  he  recovered  consciousness 
and  calm  in  one  of  the  last  convulsions,  he  said  quietly,  "  I  am 
dying."  —  "Yes,  dear,"  whispered  his  sister;  "you  will  soon  be  at 
rest."  —  "True,"  he  replied  in  struggling  tones  of  intense  pathos, 
"  but  love  is  sweeter  than  rest."  The  parting  with  his  adored  wife 
was  his  final,  supreme  agony,  after  which  a  crown  of  calm  descended 
upon  him,  and  his  brows  wore  a  light  like  inspiration.  He  partook, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  Holy  Communion  of  the  Anglican  Church  ; 
and  then,  as  the  shadows  gathered  closer,  he  said,  in  a  cooJ,  clear 
voice,  like  some  philosophical  dissccter,  "  It  seems  like  two  tides, — 
two  tides  advancing  and  retreating,  —  these  powers  of  Life  and  Death. 
Now  the  dark  wave  recedes:  but  wait,  —  it  will  advance  again,  tri- 
umphant." After  a  little,  he  murmured,  "  So  this  is  Death  !  How 
strange !  Were  I  a  metaphysician,  I  would  analyze  it ;  but  as  it  is,  I 
can  only  watch."  The  long,  slow  night  wore  through  ;  and  his  wife, 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  took  her  sister's  place  at  the  bedside.  The 
sufferer  was  burning  with  thirst ;  but  the  last  spoonful  of  water  she 
gave  to  him  he  could  not  swallow.  "  Never  mind,"  he  whispered,  "  I 
shall  soon  drink  of  the  River  of  Eternal  Life."  And  so,  with  love  to 
light  the  way  of  faith,  the  spirit  of  Henry  Timrod  went  out,  calmly 
beautiful,  into  the  Unknown  Dark,  just  as  the  sun  was  coming  forth 
to  his  eternal  task  of  glory  and  of  good.  The  slumber  of  the  poet 
softened  into  death  at  the  very  hour  which  he  had  long  foretold,  — 
the  hour  when  Nature  seems  most  to  rejoice  ;  when  birds  sing  high- 
est, brooks  run  freshest,  and  flowers  look  sweetest.  Was  it  a  wel- 
come or  a  farewell  to  him  ?  Not  a  marble  monument,  not  even  a 
plain  stone,  marks  his  last  resting-place  in  the  ruinous  cemetery  at 
Columbia ;  but  a  good  life  needs  no  epitaph. 

Henry  Austin. 
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"  I  ^HE  pending  election,  in  which  the  Republicans  have  nominated 
-*-  an  experienced  and  accomplished  statesman,  and  the  Democrats 
a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Union  army,  recalls  the  election  during 
the  war,  when  the  Republicans  had  renominated  President  Lincoln, 
and  the  Democrats  rallied  under  "  the  young  Napoleon,"  General 
George  B.  McClellan.  On  the  standard  borne  by  the  victor  of  An- 
tietam  was  the  now  historic  declaration  of  his  party,  —  that  the  war 
was  a  failure  and  unjust.  That  was  the  issue,  sharp  and  clear,  illus- 
trated by  the  Democratic  record  and  presented  by  the  Democratic 
platform,  of  which  the  binding  force  upon  the  candidate  had  been 
defined  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  when,  after  his  nomination,  he  said,  "  I  must 
square  my  conduct  to  that  platform,  and  insert  no  new  plank,  nor  take 
one  from  it." 

A  stranger,  regarding  only  the  opposing  leaders,  would  have  learned 
from  their  respective  positions  in  the  national  service  but  little  of  the 
historic  struggle  which  during  three  generations  had  developed  the 
antagonisms,  social,  moral,  and  political,  between  the  opposing  forces, 
first  of  slavery  and  freedom,  and  next  of  that  State  sovereignty 
which  Washington  had  stigmatized  as  "  that  bantling  —  I  had  liked 
to  have  said  monster,"  and  the  Constitutional  nationality  of  our 
consolidated  Union,  ordained,  as  Patrick  Henry  said  in  the  Virginia 
Convention,  "  not  by  *  we  the  States,'  but  by  '  we  the  people  of  the 
United  States.' "  Looking  simply  at  the  candidates,  and  regarding 
the  election  as  a  choice  of  men  to  prosecute  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  republic,  the  stranger  might  not  unreasonably  have  deemed 
the  famous  soldier  and  accomplished  strategist  infinitely  preferable  for 
the  work  to  the  gentle,  jesting,  and  peace-loving  civilian. 

But  behind  the  Western  rusticity  of  Lincoln  and  the  West  Point 
training  of  McClellan,  the  common  sense  of  America,  equally  at  the 
North  and  at  the  South,  saw  the  rival  parties,  on  whose  contest,  then 
transferred  in  part  from  the  ballot-box  to  the  battle-field,  depended 
the  question  whether  the  Republic  of  Washington  should  stand  or 
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fall,  and  whether  a  slave  Confederacy  should  rise  upon  the  ruins. 
The  Democratic  candidates,  McClellan  and  Pendleton,  were  cheered 
along  the  rebel  lines  of  Petersburg  in  response  to  the  shouts  from 
our  soldiers  for  Lincoln;  while  the  Charleston  "Mercury"  said: 
"  McClellan's  election  on  the  Chicago  platform  must  lead  to  peace  and 
independence  ;  "  and  the  Charleston  "  Courier  "  added  :  "  Our  success 
in  battle  insures  the  success  of  McClellan  ;  our  failure  leads  to  his 
defeat."  This  fact  alone  might  explain  an  epithet  used  by  the  late 
Daniel  F.  Dickinson,  who,  with  those  other  chiefs  of  the  party,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  General  Cass,  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Senator  Wright,  General 
Dumont,  of  Kentucky,  John  A.  Dix,  Peter  Cooper,  Lyman  Tremain, 
Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  Generals  Logan,  McClernand,  and  Wallace, 
of  Illinois,  Governor  Todd,  of  Ohio,  and  General  Butler,  of  Massachu- 
setts, came  out  from  the  Democratic  party  and  arrayed  themselves  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Dickinson  referred  to  his  former 
associates,  who  sympathized  with  the  rebels  and  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  polls  as  the  rebels  opposed  it  in  the  field,  as  the  "  Plessian 
Democracy  ; "  and  this  may  recall  the  reply  of  General  Garfield  in 
1870  to  Mr.  Niblack,  of  Indiana,  who  insisted  that  the  expenditure 
and  burdens  of  the  war  were  properly  chargeable  to  the  Republican 
party.     General  Garfield  concluded  his  answer  with  these  words  :  — 

"  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  current  history,  that  it  was  the  great  hope  of  the  rebels  of 
the  South  that  the  assistance  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North  would  divide 
our  forces  and  overcome  all  our  efforts ;  that  at  the  ballot-box  the  Democrats  at 
home  would  help  the  cause  which  they  were  maintaining  in  the  field.  It  was  that, 
and  that  alone,  which  protracted  the  war  and  created  our  immense  debt.  I  come, 
therefore,  to  the  door  of  your  party,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  I  lay  down 
at  your  threshold  every  dollar  of  the  debt,  every  item  of  the  stupendous  total  which 
expresses  the  great  cost  of  the  war  ;  and  I  say  if  you  had  followed  Douglas,  there 
would  have  been  no  debt,  no  blood,  no  burden." 

Europe,  as  it  intently  watched  the  struggle,  saw  as  by  intuition  its 
bearing  upon  the  Old  World.  So  soon  as  an  unfortunate  error  into 
which  these  foreigners  had  been  partially  led  in  regard  to  the  causes 
of  the  war  had  been  corrected,  the  instinctive  sympathies  of  the 
different  European  classes  promptly  arrayed  themselves  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  Those  who  held  to  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  aristocrats  to  rule  by  privilege  sided  with  the  aristocracy  of 
Slavery  ;  and  those  who  believed  in  the  equal  and  universal  rights 
of  man  as  conferred  by  God  and  Nature,  and  who  desired  institutions 
based  on  justice  and  designed  for  progress,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  schol- 
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ars  and  thinkers,  and  the  great  working  classes  of  Europe,  wherever 
they  were  not  crushed  and  bUnded  by  tyranny,  ignorance,  and  super- 
stition, —  gave  all  their  sympathies  to  the  cause  of  Union  and  of  Free- 
dom. Americans  who  were  in  Europe  during  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
or  soon  after  its  close,  know  how  strongly  marked  were  the  lines  of 
aristocratic  sympathy  with  the  Slave-power  of  the  South,  and  of  popu- 
lar sympathy  with  the  freedom  and  intelligence  of  the  North  ;  and  this, 
too,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  despite  the  attitude  assumed  in  our 
contest  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  when  that  monarch  addressed  the 
memorable  Latin  letter  (Dec.  3,  1S63)  from  St.  Peter's  to  the  "  illus- 
trious and  honorable  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,"  stating  that  he  had  received  "  with  all  suitable 
welcome"  the  persons  sent  to  him  by  Davis,  giving  the  pontifical 
approval  to  Davis's  "desire  for  peace  and  tranquillity,"  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  other  "  people  of  America  and  their  rulers  "  would 
"  adopt  resolutely  the  part  of  peace." 

The  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  from  foreign  bodies  and 
associations,  and  especially  from  the  working  classes  of  Europe,  which 
were  embodied  in  a  volume  by  the  State  Department,  were  often 
touching  and  significant,  and  our  consuls  used  to  relate  incidents  in 
their  own  experience  that  well  deserve  kindly  remembrance.  On  one 
occasion  our  consul  at  Genoa  was  advised  by  a  deputation  that  nu- 
merous guilds,  which  were  about  to  celebrate  a  grand  national  anni- 
versary, would  be  glad  of  the  privilege  of  saluting  the  American  fiag. 
It  was  displayed  at  their  request;  and  as  the  guilds  in  procession 
passed  the  consulate,  they  dipped  their  banners,  which  were  in  mourn- 
ing for  Lincoln,  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  —  the  emblem  of  national 
unity,  of  universal  freedom,  of  sturdy  resistance  to  the  Slave-power  of 
America,  aristocratic  and  despotic,  and  of  defiance  to  the  threatened 
intermeddling  of  European  courts. 

A  little  earlier  in  the  war,  after  the  decisive  news  from  Grant  at 
Vicksburg  and  Meade  at  Gettysburg  had  astonished  and  enlightened 
the  courts  and  cabinets  which  believed  that  we  were  hastening  to  our 
fall,  an  aged  peasant  slowly  entered  the  consulate  at  Genoa,  and  said, 
with  simple  courtesy  :  — 

"  Mr.  Consul,  my  name  is  unknown  to  you  ;  I  have  no  right  to  intrude  on  you  ; 
but  if  you  will  kindly  perniit  me  this  privilege,  I  would  like  to  say  how  sincerely  we 
rejoice  in  yoiu-  great  victories.  We  know  that  you  are  fighting  our  battles.  I  am 
old  and  shall  never  see  it,  but  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  reap  the  fruit  of 
your  struggles,  and  will  bless  your  country." 
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The  venerable  Genoese,  as  he  followed  the  contest  "  in  the  Great 
Republic,"  instinctively  felt  that  on  its  issue  would  depend,  not  simply 
the  future  of  our  Western  World,  but  the  dearest  hopes  and  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  as  they  are  affected  by  freedom  and  right,  or  by 
class  legislation  and  oppression.  "  Everywhere,"  said  that  true-hearted 
English  scholar,  Goldwin  Smith,  "  it  is  felt  to  be,  as  in  truth  it  is,  a 
contest  between  the  great  parties  that  divide  mankind,  —  the  party  of 
justice  and  of  the  future  ;  the  party  of  privilege  and  of  the  past." 
The  London  "  Times  "  said :  "  Since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  no 
question  so  important  has  been  submitted  to  popular  decision  ;"  and 
the  remark  may  be  fitly  recalled  at  each  presidential  election  which 
shall  involve  the  issues  and  their  far-extending  results.  If  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  principles  for  which  we  then  fought, 
and  being  lulled  into  a  false  security,  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  present  contest  by  the  stirring  appeals  of  the 
watchful,  resolute,  unforgetting  leaders  of  the  South.  "  Consider," 
said  General  Wade  Hampton  in  his  speech  at  Staunton,  rallying  the 
Virginians  to  Democratic  harmony  in  support  of  the  solid  South  and 
Hancock,  — "  consider  what  Lee  and  Jackson  would  do  were  they 
alive  :  these  are  the  same  principles  for  which  they  fought  for  four 
years.  Remember  the  men  who  poured  forth  their  life-blood  on 
Virginia  soil,  and  do  not  abandon' them  now."  The  words,  it  is  true, 
were  addressed  to  Southern  ears  ;  and  if  the  New  York  "  World,"  as 
is  charged,  omitted  them  in  reproducing  Hampton's  speech,  the 
motive  for  the  omission  by  that  influential  Democratic  sheet  will  not 
diminish  their  interest  at  this  juncture  for  the  Northern  people. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  general  comment  and  gratulation  that  the 
presidential  candidates  are  one  and  both  gentlemen  of  prominence 
and  respectability  ;  and,  while  there  is  no  reasonable  objection  to  can- 
didates for  public  office  being  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny, 
public  opinion  has  properly  frowned  upon  partisan  attempts  to  blacken 
their  characters.  Mr.  Garfield  has  be^n  well  described  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  type  of  New  England  civilization,  as  developed 
in  the  great  West ;  and  although,  as  Mr.  Horace  White  remarked  in 
the  last  "  International  Review,"  "  his  nomination  came  without  plan, 
without  preconcert,  and  without  the  privity  of  the  candidate  himself," 
the  fitness  of  the  choice  is  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  was  the 
leader,  able,  eloquent,  and  trusted,  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  —  a  post  similar  to  that  held  by  Mr.  Glad- 
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Stone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  recently  selected,  with  a  pro- 
priety recognized  even  by  his  opponents,  for  the  premiership  of  the 
empire  under  a  Liberal  government.  The  identification  of  Mr.  Gar- 
field with  the  Republican  party,  in  his  public  career,  his  utterances, 
and  his  acts,  has  suggested  the  apparent  want  of  such  identification 
between  General  Hancock  and  the  Democracy. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  after  the  Republicans  had  selected 
a  gentleman  known  chiefly  as  a  statesman  to  fill  the  place  formerly 
held  by  the  great  soldier  whose  pre-eminent  services  they  had  twice 
rewarded,  Why  did  the  Democrats,  who  had  so  strongly  denounced 
the  idea  of  elevating  to  the  presidency  "  the  man  on  horseback,"  im- 
mediately seek  a  military  leader,  and  nominate  a  distinguished  general 
who  had  never  been  prominent  in  civil  life  .-*  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
unnatural  that  a  choice,  apparently  so  anomalous  and  at  variance 
with  their  recent  professions,  should  elicit  some  comment,  when,  to 
secure  a  military  candidate,  they  passed  over  Bayard,  who  had  been 
so  warmly  eulogized  for  the  clear  judgment,  manly  independence,  and 
honorable  firmness  with  which  he  had  at  times  opposed  the  heresies 
and  dangerous  projects  of  the  extremists  of  his  party  ;  over  Mr.  Til- 
den,  whom  they  professed  to  regard  as  the  actual  President  elect, 
despite  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission  ;  over  Messrs.  Sey- 
mour and  Hewitt,  Potter  and  Hendricks,  Pendleton  and  Field,  and 
other  prominent  Democratic  statesmen. 

The  imputations  against  Mr.  Garfield  in  the  De  Golyer  and  Credit 
Mobilier  matters  have  been  disproved,  after  the  fairest  examination, 
by  able  and  independent  sheets  like  the  "  Nation"  and  the  "  Evening 
Post."  Indeed,  they  were  answered  years  ago,  to  the  satisfaction  even 
of  his  most  eminent  political  opponents,  whose  regard  and  confidence 
since  his  nomination  have  been  expressed  in  terms  honorable  to  their 
candor.  Colonel  McClure,  for  example,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  :  "  He 
has  been  a  gallant  soldier.  He  has  filled  a  high  measure  of  civil  trust. 
He  has  risen  to  the  leadership  of  the  House.  He  is  able  in  disputation 
and  is  justly  esteemed  as  patriotic."  Mr.  Black,  too,  is  reported  as  say- 
ing of  Mr.  Garfield  :  "  If  he  would  carry  the  principles  which  regulate 
his  private  life  into  his  public  conduct,  he  would  make  the  best  chief 
magistrate  we  ever  had."  Mr.  Black  added  that  General  Garfield 
"  will  act  for  the  interest  of  his  party,  as  he  has  acted  all  his  life  ; "  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  tribute  to  the  principles  which  regulate  his 
private  life  as  a  vindication  from  the  injurious  suggestions  against  his 
private  character.     Mr.  Henry  VVatcrson,  of  the  Louisville  "Journal," 
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while  describing  General  Garfield  as  "  a  kindly  man,  and  a  man,  as  I 
am  persuaded,  who  would  not  do  a  dishonest  thing  for  his  own  sake 
or  its  own  sake,"  yet  objected  to  him  "as  a  partisan  of  a  piece  with 
his  party,  and,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  without  neither  intellect  nor 
virtue,  but  largely  possessed  of  both,  is  he  the  more  capable  of 
exploits  in  its  interest."  Here  the  impeachment  is  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  the  objection  to  General  Garfield  as  its  exponent  is 
his  large  possession  of  intellect  and  virtue. 

General  Hancock's  adherents  present  abounding  and  flattering  tes- 
timonials to  his  character  and  abilities.  Some  of  the  charges  against 
him  have  proved  to  be  as  frivolous  as  those  against  General  Garfield  ; 
that  about  Mrs.  Surratt  hardly  deserved  refutation,  and  that  in  refer- 
ence to  a  conspiracy  to  sustain  the  claims  of  Mr.  Tilden  against  the 
decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission  has  been  disposed  of  by  General 
Hancock's  able  letter  to  General  Sherman,  of  Dec.  28,  1876.  Some 
of  the  graver  charges  or  insinuations  against  General  Hancock,  seem- 
ingly intended  for  a  Southern  market,  have  been  presented  by  gentle- 
men professing  to  be  his  friends.  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  for 
example,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  soldier  who  first  dared  officially  to 
embarrass  the  reconstruction  acts  of  the  Government  at  the  close  of 
the  war,"  and  the  charge  seems  to  be  intended  as  an  eulogium.  Gov- 
ernor Van  Zandt,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  reported  as  having  said  in  a 
speech :  "  Hancock  walked  on  the  side  of  the  North  because  the  Gov- 
ernment ordered  him  to  do  so,  and,  being  a  soldier,  he  obeyed  ;  but 
neither  they  [the  audience]  nor  he  [the  speaker]  knew  how  his  [Han- 
cock's] sympathies  or  heart  were  in  that  terrible  war."  Colonel  For- 
ney, of  Philadelphia,  who  is  announced  as  the  earnest  eulogist  of  the 
general,  is  quoted  as  having  written  to  Ihe  Philadelphia  "  Press,"  from 
New  Orleans,  Jan.  18,  1873:  "Louisiana  and  Texas  seem  to  be  re- 
served as  the  especial  trophies  of  General  Hancock's  statesmanship. 
Since  his  advent,  there  has  been  nothing  but  confusion  worse  con- 
founded; every  mail  brings  tidings  of  some  new  rebel  outrage.  Even 
old  conservative  newspapers,  like  Fake's  Galveston  *  Bulletin,'  do  not 
withhold  the  facts,  proving  the  calamities  of  Hancock's  administration 
in  Texas." 

A  complimentary  paragraph,  attributed  to  the  Richmond  "Des- 
patch," curiously  illustrates  the  variance  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  types  of  Democracy,  and  may  interest  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  with  the  abolition  of  Slavery  have  disappeared  the 
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class  habits  and  prejudices  which  for  centuries  it  had  engendered  or 
encouraged  :  "  General  Hancock  represents  the  conservatism  of  the 
army,  of  family  pride,  we  might  almost  say  of  a  privileged  class." 
This  recommendation  to  Southern  Democrats  of  a  Northern  candi- 
date as  representing  the  conservatism  of  a  privileged  class,  illustrates 
the  spirit  with  which  the  slaveholders  were  accustomed  to  regard,  not 
simply  the  slaves  and  the  free  blacks,  but  also  the  poor  whites,  whom 
the  system  of  Slavery  condemned  to  ignorance  and  degradation ;  it 
illustrates  the  tone  with  which,  now  that  Slavery  is  gone,  they  an- 
nounce and  exhibit  their  intention  of  preventing  the  establishment  on 
Southern  soil  of  that  foundation  principle  of  free  society,  —  free  and 
fair  elections,  unmarked  by  fraud,  intimidation,  or  violence,  upon 
which,  as  they  justly  admit  in  theory  and  in  their  platform,  depends 
the  preservation  of  all  rights.  The  Richmond  "Examiner"  said,  a 
few  years  since  :  — 

"The  experiment  of  individual  liberty  has  failed.  The  evils  of  free  society  are 
insufferable.  Free  society  is  in  the  long  run  impracticable.  .  .  .  Policy  and  humanity 
forbid  the  extension  of  its  evils  to  peoples  and  to  coming  generations  ;  and  there- 
fore free  society  must  fall,  and^/?^<?  way  to  a  class  society,  —  a  social  system  old  as 
the  world,  universal  as  man."  And  again  :  "  The  South  maintains  that  slavery 
is  just,  natural,  and  necessary,  and  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  difference  of 
complexion.'''' 

On  this  basis  rested  the  Southern  theory  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital,  so  as  to 
protect  each  from  the  encroachments  of  the  other.  Mr.  Cobb  of 
Georgia,  we  are  told,  said  :  "  By  making  the  laborer  himself  capital,  the 
conflict  ceases  and  the  interests  become  identical ;  "  and  to  Mr.  Her- 
schel  V.Johnson  was  attributed  the  remark,  that  "  capital  should  own 
its  laborers."  This  convenient  solution  of  the  labor  problem  is  for 
the  time  —  and  so  far  as  the  older  system  of  Slavery  is  concerned,  we 
may  reasonably  believe  forever — impracticable;  but  from  the  prog- 
ress already  made  in  stripping  the  Southern  Republicans  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  we  may  well  fear  that,  should  the  North  now  permit 
the  solid  South  to  establish  under  color  of  the  ballot  "  the  same  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  Confederation  under  Lee  and  Jackson  fought  for 
four  years,"  our  brave  allies  of  the  South  may  soon  find  themselves 
in  a  servitude  little  less  galling  than  that  of  slavery,  unmitigated, 
perhaps,  by  the  right  of  exodus. 

The  letters  of  acceptance  of  Messrs.  Garfield  and  Arthur  have  been 
for  some  weeks  before  the  country.     Those  of  General  Hancock  and 
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Mr.  English  have  appeared  more  recently.  That  of  General  Hancock 
is  brief,  "  dignified  in  tone  and  moderate  in  statement,"  dealing  with 
recognized  truths  and  studiously  avoiding  the  current  questions  of 
the  campaign  ;  but  on  one  vital  point,  —  perhaps  it  may  be  even  said 
more  properly  the  vital  point  in  the  pending  election,  —  the  doctrine 
which  he  presents  will  command  the  approval  of  all  good  citizens,  Re- 
publican or  Democratic,  and  they  should  agree  that  it  is  a  common 
duty  to  put  it  in  practice.  After  pronouncing  our  free  popular  Gov- 
ernment "  a  political  system,  which,  rightly  administered,  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  administration  of  the  world,"  he  forcibly 
adds :  — 

"  But  no  form  of  government,  however  carefully  devised,  no  principles,  however 
sound,  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  unless  administration  is  faithful  and 
efficient.  It  is  a  vital  principle  in  our  system  that  neither  fraud  nor  force  must  be 
allowed  to  subvert  the  rights  of  the  people.  When  fraud,  violence,  or  incompe- 
tence controls,  the  noblest  constitutions  and  wisest  laws  are  useless.  The  bayonet 
is  not  a  fit  instrument  for  collecting  the  votes  of  freemen.  It  is  only  by  a  full  vote, 
free  ballot,  and  fair  count  that  the  people  can  rule  in  fact,  as  required  by  the  theory 
of  our  Government.     Take  this  foundation  away,  and  the  whole  structure  falls." 

The  General  has  here  presented  with  great  force  and  truth  of  lan- 
guage a  grand  issue  of  the  campaign  ;  and  if  he  could  make  it  appear 
that  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  which  the  solid  South 
offers  him  as  its  "  fixed  capital  "  represent  "  a  full  vote,  fair  ballot,  and 
fair  count "  among  the  citizens  of  the  South,  white  and  black  ;  that 
"  neither  fraud  nor  force  "  has  been  allowed  to  subvert  the  right  of 
Republican  voters  under  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments  ;  that  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  represent  the  people  ruling  in  fact 
as  required  by  the  theory  of  our  Government,  —  then  his  appeal  to 
those  fundamental  principles  would  have  the  force  of  practical  ex- 
ample set  by  the  Democratic  party.  But  as  well-informed  Americans 
know,  from  official  proofs,  reliable  statements,  and  Southern  admis- 
sions, fraud  and  force  have  been  used  for  years  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
systematically,  skilfully,  and  with  an  avowed  purpose  to  intimidate 
and  suppress  the  RepubUcan  vote  ;  and  this  being  so,  then,  as  the 
General  says,  the  foundation  has  been  taken  away,  and  in  the  States 
where  this  thing  has  been  done  the  whole  structure  of  government 
has  fallen,  and  the  pretended  vote  of  the  solid  South  is  a  fraudulent 
usurpation.  While  the  letter  of  General  Hancock  says,  "  If  elected, 
I  shall,  with  the  divine  favor,  labor  to  discharge  my  duties  with  fidelity 
according  to  my  convictions,"  it  is  remarked  that  he  is  silent  in  refer- 
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encc  to  the  Southern  claims,  against  which  Mr.  Tilden  had  deemed  it 
proper  to  give  a  formal  pledge  in  1876,  —  a  pledge  which  would  not 
embarrass  the  South  could  they  elect  the  gentleman  whom  they  have 
preferred  to  Mr.  Tilden  in  1880. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  English  is  that  of  a  partisan,  and  in  its  tone  and 
language  recalls  the  current  statement  that  Mr.  English  was  one  of 
the  Northern  Democrats  who  voted  against  the  motion  to  expel  Pres- 
ton S.  Brooks  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  his  cowardly 
and  murderous  attack  upon  Charles  Sumner. 

The  Republicans,  while  pointing  with  pride  to  their  candidate  as 
one  who,  in  his  personal  traits,  his  qualities  as  a  leader,  his  culture,  and 
his  statesmanship  is  worthy  of  the  post,  point  with  still  greater  pride 
to  the  record  of  the  party  as  justifying  their  claim  to  the  continued 
confidence  of  the  country  ;  and  the  force  of  their  appeal  is  admitted 
by  others  than  their  adherents.  "  The  Republicans,"  remarks  the  New 
York  "  Herald,"  "  have  no  need  of  showing  capacity  for  government. 
They  have  demonstrated  it  during  twenty  years."  That  they  have 
made  mistakes,  many  and  grave  ones,  they  all  admit.  "  He  never 
made  war,"  said  the  great  Turenne,  "who  never  made  mistakes;" 
and  General  Grant  in  his  last  message  admitted  with  equal  frank- 
ness that  mistakes  had  been  made  in  his  administration. 

Some  of  the  most  lamentable  mistakes,  from  their  effect  in  mislead- 
ing the  intelligent  thought  of  Europe,  in  embarrassing  our  friends  and 
emboldening  our  enemies,  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration,—  as,  for  instance,  when  our  Government,  with  an  equal 
blindness  as  regards  the  past  and  the  future,  advised  our  ministers 
abroad  that  "  the  revolution  is  without  a  cause  ;  it  has  not  even  a 
pretext.  It  is  just  as  clear  that  it  is  without  an  object.  The  con- 
dition of  Slavery  in  the  several  States-  will  remain  just  the  same 
whether  it  succeeds  or  fails."     (Seward  to  Dayton,  April  22,  1S61.) 

The  errors  of  the  war  —  which,  great  as  they  were,  did  not  prevent 
its  being,  even  in  the  judgment  of  military  Europe,  a  marvellous  suc- 
cess —  were  followed  by  errors  in  the  transit  from  war  to  Reconstruc- 
tion ;  and  especially  in  the  non-provision  of  guarantees  for  the 
rights  of  the  Union  Southerners  and  the  enfranchised  blacks,  from 
which  has  occurred  the  unpleasant  anomaly  alluded  to  by  General 
Arthur  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  when  he  says  :  "  It  is  a  suggestive 
and  startling  thought  that  the  increased  power  derived  from  the  en- 
franchisement of  a  race,  now  denied  its  share  in  governing  the  country, 
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wielded  by  those  who  lately  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
is  made  the  sole  reliance  to  defeat  the  party  which  represents  the 
sovereignty  and  nationality  of  the  American  people  in  the  great  crisis 
of  our  history." 

But  despite  the  mistakes  committed  by  the  Republican  party  (and 
some  of  them  should  still  be  rectified)  in  a  career  filled  with  difificul- 
ties  and  obstacles  which  the  great  powers  of  Europe  —  excepting 
always  our  true  friend,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  fidelity  deserves 
our  eternal  remembrance  —  regarded  as  insuperable,  the  record  of  the 
Republicans  during  these  twenty  years  is  unsurpassed,  so  far  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  by  the  record  of  any  party  in  any  country  or  in  any 
age.  Take,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  the  country  as  drawn  by  two 
distinguished  American  statesmen  —  not  Republicans  —  for  the  advice 
of  their  friends  in  England  in  1864.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lindsay  of  the  House  of  Commons  delivered  an  address  to  his 
constituents,  in  which,  after  quoting  a  resolution  passed  by  rebel 
sympathizers  in  Ohio,  he  said  :  — 

"  A  member  of  the  Federal  Congress  writes  to  me  that  meetings  are  being  held 
through  the  West  and  adjoining  States  for  securing  peace  and  separation,  and  he 
asks  me  to  make  known  these  meetings  in  this  country.  He  adds,  'There  must  be 
a  Western  as  well  as  a  Southern  Confederacy,  for  the  party  which  advocates  this 
course  grows  stronger  every  day.'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  feeling  arising  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  feeling  is  increasing  in  the  West.  A  very  distinguished 
statesman,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  writing  to  a  friend  of  mine,  — a  statesman  who 
occupies  a  very  high  position  in  Europe,  and  was  a  minister  of  the  United  States 
Cabinet,  —  writes,  '  We  are  tumbling  to  pieces  fast,  and  unless  Europe  steps  in  and 
saves  what  is  left,  we  shall  go  headlong  to  destruction.'  " 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  all  the  Democratic  statesmen  of  the 
North  who  denounced  the  war  joined  in  imploring  Europe  to  save 
the  pieces  of  the  republic.  Governor  Seymour  showed  no  doubt  in 
regard  to  his  State,  when  he  said,  "  In  the  downfall  of  our  nation,  and 
amid  its  crumbling  ruins,  we  will  cling  to  the  fortunes  of  New  York;" 
and  the  Hon.  Fernando  Wood  desired  apparently  no  foreign  aid, 
when  he  early  prepared  to  make  the  city  of  New  York  a  free  and 
independent  city. 

But  the  despatch  of  Lord  Lyons,  printed  by  Parliament,  disclosing 
the  views  expressed  to  him  by  Democratic  leaders  in  the  conference 
at  New  York,  the  allusion  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  in  the  Napoleon 
Circular,  inviting  European  mediation  and  intervention,  to  the  en- 
couragement afforded  for  the  scheme  by  the  progress  of  the  peace 
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party  in  the  Northern  States,  and  —  more  significant,  perhaps,  than  the 
action  of  English  Tories  or  French  Imperialists — the  bolder  action  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  who  alone  of  the  European  sovereigns  received 
the  emissaries  of  Davis,  and  alluded  to  the  nation  and  its  government 
as  "  the  other  people  of  America  and  their  rulers,"  showed  a  prevail- 
ing impression  that  we  were  hastening  to  destruction,  although  the 
letter  of  His  Holiness  alone  suggested  our  national  dissolution. 

One  difficulty  which  the  Republicans  sometimes  find  in  arguing 
with  their  Democratic  friends  is  the  apparent  inability  of  certain 
gentlemen  to  recognize  the  force  of  historic  facts  and  official  statis- 
tics. In  a  recent  report  by  the  New  York  "  Herald"  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  Hon.  Robert  McLane,  that  gentleman  is  reported  to 
have  said,  — 

"  First,  that  the  claim  of  the  Republicans  to  have  put  down  the  Rebellion  is  a 
lie  ;  and,  second,  that  the  claim  of  the  Republicans  to  have  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments, lessened  taxes,  and  relieved  the  people  from  financial  burdens  generally, 
is  a  lie." 

The  feature  of  the  Republican  policy  which  most  impressed  the 
mind  of  Europe  after  the  war  were  the  gigantic  forces  and  the  mili- 
tary successes  which  culminated  at  Appomattox,  and  the  retirement 
to  their  homes  and  domestic  occupations  by  illustrious  generals,  with 
the  quiet  disbanding  of  the  victorious  army.  The  next  extraordi- 
nary feature,  at  which  they  still  continue  to  wonder,  was  the  reduction 
month  by  month  of  the  national  debt,  which  from  $60,000,000  in  i860, 
had  been  raised  by  the  war  to  $2,750,000,000  in  1865  ;  and  which  to- 
day has  been  reduced  to  $1,919,000,000,  while  the  annual  interest  has 
been  reduced  from  $150,000,000  in  1865  to  less  than  $80,000,000  in 
1880. 

The  record  of  the  Republican  party,  as  briefly  alluded  to  in  its 
resolutions,  is  singularly  brilliant,  —  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion 
which  had  armed  nearly  a  million  of  men  ;  the  reconstruction  of  the 
union  of  the  States,  with  freedom  instead  of  slavery  as  its  corner 
stone  ;  the  transformation  of  4,000,000  human  beings  from  the  like- 
ness of  things  to  the  rank  of  citizens  (if,  indeed,  they  really  possess 
that  rank)  ;  the  raising  our  paper  from  thirty-eight  per  cent  to  the 
par  of  gold  ;  the  lifting  the  national  credit  from  six  per  cent  bonds  at 
eighty-three  to  four  per  cent  bonds  above  par ;  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  our  import  and  export  trade  ;  the  increase  of  our  railroads 
from  31,000  miles  in  1869  to  82,000  in  1879;  the  great  revival  of 
immigration  at  this  time ;  the  revival  of  the  various  industries  of  the 
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country ;  the  increased  demand  for  labor  and  the  higher  rate  of 
wages,  following  close  upon  Resumption,  —  that  signal  triumph  of  Mr. 
Hayes's  administration,  which  has  placed  the  name  of  John  Sherman 
at  the  head  of  the  great  financiers  of  this  nineteenth  century.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  drawback,  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  has  failed  to  correct,  and  which  much  of  the  intelligent 
patriotism  of  the  country  views  with  regret,  is  the  policy  which  ob- 
structs the  revival  of  our  shipping. 

The  census  of  1880  when  complete  will  afford  the  material  for  a 
further  comparison  between  the  year  1859-60,  which  was  one  of 
general  prosperity,  and  the  present  time ;  but  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  "  Tribune,"  of  the  increase  in  population  and  in  some 
articles  of  production,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  expansion 
of  our  industry  and  trade  since  the  country  exchanged  the  rule  of  the 
Democracy  for  that  of  the  Republicans  :  — 


i860. 

1880. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Population 

31,443,321 
173,104.924 

4,155.153 
838,792.740 

3.314.305 
60,264,913 

4,823,770 

500,000 

919,770 

205,038 

2,350,882 

7,640.914 

15.515.799 

$336,282,485 

$316,242,423 

$46,150,000 

$57,996,104 

50,858,000 

440,000,000 

175,000,000 

1,450,000,000 

100,000,000 

232,500,000 

5,675,000 

19,741,661 

3.070,875 

1,113.273 

6,950,451 

38,248,016 

141,654,474 

$670,000,000 

$835,000,000 

$79,711,990 

61.7 

154.2 

4111.8 

72.9 

2917.3 

285.8 

17.6 

3848.3 

234-1 

442.9 

195-7 

400.6 

813-5 
99-3 

164.2 
72.9 

Wheat  produced,  bush 

Wheat  e.xported,  bush 

Corn  produced,  bush 

Corn  exported,  bush 

Wool  produced,  lbs 

Cotton  produced,  bales 

Petroleum  produced,  bbls 

Rails  produced,  tons 

HocTs  packed 

Uuttex  e.xported,  lbs 

Cheese  exported,  lbs 

Merchanduse  imjjorts 

Gold  and  silver  produced 

Gold  and  silver  exported 

Gold  and  silver  imported 

I75.713.531 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  present  accumulation  of  national  wealth  is  due  to  the  changed 
policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  finances,  taxation,  the  develop- 
ment of  industries,  and  the  substitution  of  free  for  slave  labor,  — the 
smiling  prosperity  which  has  followed  resumption,  the  demand  for 
labor,  the  higher  wages  of  the  workman,  and  the  larger  comforts  which 
he  enjoys  render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  the  opposition  to  per- 
suade intelligent  people  that  they  are  being  ruined,  and  that  their 
interest  demands  that  they  should  reverse  for  an  indefinite  period  the 
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policy  of  the  government,  and  recall  to  Washington  the  Southern 
Democrats,  who  as  Colonel  Mosby  said,  in^  words  that  will  bear  repe- 
tition, will  return  "  as  fierce  as  famine  and  as  hungry  as  the  grave." 

Mr.  Schurz,  in  his  fair  and  moderate  speech  at  Indianapolis,  freely 
admitting  that  there  had  been  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  said : 

"  I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the  fair-minded  men  of  this 
country  will  admit,  and  do  admit  in  their  hearts  to-day,  that  on  the  whole  the 
public  business  has  been  conducted  by  this  Administration,  so  far  as  it  was  in 
its  control,  honestly,  intelligently,  and  successfully.  ...  It  has  maintained  the 
public  faith,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  a  point  never  reached 
before.  It  has  with  consistent  energy  followed  a  policy  relieving  the  country  of 
the  evils  of  an  irrational  and  dangerous  money  system,  and  has  greatly  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  by  the  restoration  of  specie  payments.  It  has  funded 
enormous  masses  of  the  national  indebtedness  at  a  lower  interest,  and  thus  saved 
many  millions  a  year  to  the  tax-payer.  It  has  faithfully  executed  the  laws  with 
a  conscientious  observance  of  sound  constitutional  principles.  ...  It  has  re- 
formed many  abuses  in  the  public  service,  infused  a  higher  sense  of  duty  into  its 
different  branches,  raised  its  moral  tone,  increased  its  efficiency,  punished  dis- 
honesty, and  kept  the  service  unsullied  by  the  scandals  arising  from  lax  notions 
of  official  integrity." 

Perhaps  the  brightest  feature  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign  is  the  manly  independence  with  which  the  culture  of 
the  country  has  rallied  to  its  support,  criticising  its  errors,  shaping 
its  policy,  and  insisting,  with  a  conscious  moral  power  which  astute 
politicians  are  the  first  to  recognize,  that  it  shall  rise  to  the  standard 
of  dignity  and  purity  presented  by  the  venerable  Fathers  of  the 
Republic. 

After  the  Democratic  platform  of  1864  which  declared  the  war  a 
failure,  the  platform  of  1868  which  denounced  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  of  1872  when  the  party  presented  as  its  stand- 
ard-bearer Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  it  matters  little  to  the  country  what 
new  doctrines  it  may  profess  ;  although  it  is  sound  in  declaring  — 
and  the  maxim  should  never  be  forgotten  —  that  "  the  right  to  a  free 
ballot  is  the  right  preservative  of  all  rights,  and  must  and  shall  be 
maintained." 

The  tone  of  the  new  platform  seems  to  have  offended  the  more 
respectable  members  of  that  party  ;  and  the  Hon.  James  W.  Gerard, 
the  learned  ex-State  Senator,  has  remarked  in  a  letter  to  the 
"  World:  "  "The  phrasing  of  the  platform  is  wild,  loose,  and  exagger- 
ated, and  probably  there  are  not  two   Democrats  in  the  country  of 
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any  thinking  power  who  would  endorse  all  its  specific  allegations, 
including  its  tirades,  or  would  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  its 
provisions." 

Of  the  recent  Democratic  Congress  one  of  its  opponents  has 
remarked,  that  "  it  has  schemed  and  mangled,  dawdled  and  doubled  ;  " 
and  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  it  gained  in  dignity  or  public  con- 
fidence by  its  disposition  to  embarrass  the  banks,  to  depreciate  the 
currency,  to  impair  the  public  faith  and  credit  by  paying  the  bonds  in 
paper  or  silver,  —  all  indicating  an  opposition  to  the  national  idea,  — 
or  by  its  unsuccessful  attempt  to  coerce  the  President  into  an  aban- 
donment of  the  laws  for  securing  the  purity  of  elections,  especially 
since  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Davenport  before  the  Wallace  Committee 
has  so  fully  developed  the  occasion  and  necessity  for  such  legislation 
from  the  naturalization  and  election  frauds,  unexampled  in  magnitude, 
by  which  the  people  of  New  York  were,  in  1868,  deprived  of  the  gov- 
ernor whom  they  had  elected. 

Neither  the  Democratic  refusal  of  appropriations,  which  required 
the  extra  session,  nor  the  legislation  for  silver  coinage,  —  under  which 
forty-five  millions  of  silver  dollars,  eleven  per  cent  below  the  value  of 
gold  dollars,  are  accumulating  month  by  month,  embarrassing  the 
Treasury  and  compelling  the  erection  of  new  vaults,  amid  the  smiles 
and  wonder  of  the  world,  —  nor  the  Democratic  policy  generally  on 
finance  and  currency,  and  against  resumption,  have  at  all  tended  to 
inspire  confidence  ;  while  the  cypher  frauds,  disclosing  the  attempt 
to  capture  the  Presidency,  the  recent  effort  to  capture  the  State  of 
Maine,  in  which  men  hitherto  regarded  as  respectable  were  concerned, 
and  the  oflficial  disclosures  respecting  the  means  adopted  to  make  a 
solid  South,  have  increased  the  distrust  created  by  the  Democratic 
record  in  past  years.  A  device  more  ingenious  than  honest  has  been 
largely  resorted  to,  to  impair  the  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Republican  party  and  of  President  Hayes  personally,  and  to  induce 
the  less  intelligent  Democrats  to  believe  that  they  were  cheated  out 
of  the  Presidency  in  1876  by  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Electoral 
Commission,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  avenge  that  fraud  in  the 
coming  election,  and  to  seat  their  man.  This  device  seems  to  have 
been  invented  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Tilden,  and  in  order  to  secure 
his  renomination ;  and  although  he  has  recently  referred  to  it  again 
as  a  great  issue  in  the  campaign,  it  is  notable  that  since  the  nomina-: 
tion  of  General  Hancock  it  has  been  in  great  measure  dropped,  and 
it  is  said  that  three  State  Democratic  platforms  have  no  reference  to 
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it  whatever.  It  was,  however,  included  in  the  national  Democratic 
platform,  which  Mr.  Gerard  so  severely  condemned  ;  and  a  recent 
article  in  the  Boston  "  Herald  "  shows  the  contempt  with  which  the 
more  honest  gentlemen  of  the  party  repudiate  an  attempt  to  create 
sympathy  and  capital  in  the  pending  election  by  partial  statements 
and  in  violation  of  simple  faith.  The  editor,  while  expressing  his 
opinion  that  frauds  were  committed  by  the  Republican  Returning 
Board  in  Louisiana,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  from  that 
State  were  duly  certified  by  the  State  authorities,  and  said  that  the 
question  which  votes  to  count  was  a  serious  matter,  for  which  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  provide  ;  and  that  it  was  finally  agreed,  by  the  best 
men  of  both  parties  in  Congress,  to  leave  the  whole  question  to 
an  Electoral  Commission,  whose  award  was  to  stand  as  the  deci- 
sion, unless  overruled  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.     The  "  Herald  "  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

"  It  was  participated  in  by  the  Democrats  even  more  generally  than  by  the 
Republicans.  The  best  men  of  both  parties  favored  it.  The  Commission  was 
carefully  made  up.  Five  members  of  the  Senate,  five  of  the  House,  five  of  the 
Supreme  Court  constituted  it.  No  abler  or  more  respectable  commission  ever  sat. 
.  .  .  The  subject  was  discussed  with  great  ability  on  both  sides,  and  after  mature 
deliberation  the  Commission  decided,  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  seven,  not  to  go  behind 
the  returns.  Of  course  this  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Democrats  ;  .  .  . 
but  the  decision  was  based  on  the  sound  Democratic  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and 
was  justified  by  the  danger  that  an  investigation  into  the  votes  of  the  States  by  a 
national  tribimal  would  extend  beyond  the  day  appointed  by  the  Constitution  for 
the  new  President  to  take  his  seat.  In  any  event,  whether  the  decision  was  right 
or  wrong  in  law  or  equity,  it  was  sufficient  to  give  Mr.  Hayes  a  perfect  title  to  the 
Presidency,  because  it  was  made  by  the  special  tribunal  created  by  both  parties  to 
decide  the  difficult  question.  Mr.  Hayes  had  a  legal  title,  without  a  flaw,  and  he  is 
a  bold  man  who  can  maintain  that  the  equities  of  the  case  were  violated  by  the  de- 
cision under  which  he  took  the  office.  The  '  fraud  '  in  the  case,  which  Democrats 
have  a  perfect  right  to  make  all  the  capital  they  can  out  of,  was  in  Louisiana.  The 
result  was  a  political  overturn  in  that  State.  A  siniilar  fraud  was  attempted  by  the 
Democrats  and  their  allies  in  Maine,  but  was  not  successful.  The  spirit  was  the 
same  as  in  Louisiana,  and  the  palliating  circumstances  not  so  strong.  The  result 
in  Maine  should  be  the  same  as  in  Louisiana.  We  rejoice  to  see  both  parties  de- 
nouncing fraud,  but  the  stigma  should  not  be  misplaced.  When  two  parties  agree 
to  leave  a  disputed  question  to  the  decision  of  a  special  tribunal,  it  is  mean  and 
cowardly  for  the  defeated  parly  to  denounce  the  result  as  a  '  fraud.'  " 

About  the  time  when  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati 
was  adopting  their  fifth  declaration,  —  "  the  right  of  free  ballot  is  the 
right  preservative  of  all  rights,  and  must  and  shall  be  maintained  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,"  —  and  when  General  Wade  Hampton 
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promised  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  which  he  said  had  been  recently 
"  so  overwhelmingly  Republican,"  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  "  News  " 
presented  a  commentary  on  the  resolution  and  an  illustration  of  the 
Democratic  methods  employed  to  secure  majorities  in  that  State. 
The  character  of  the  article  may  be  gathered  from  brief  extracts  :  — 

"  Mr.  Spier,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  first  radical  meeting  of  the  approach- 
ing campaign,  and  his  political  associates  —  Wilson  Cook  and  others  —  would  do 
well  to  take  advice.  The  white  men  of  the  State  desire  a  peaceful  summer  and 
autumn.  They  are  wearied  of  heated  political  strife.  If  they  are  forced  to  vigor- 
ous action,  it  will  be  exceedingly  vigorous, —  perhaps  unpleasantly  so.  .  .  .  Those 
who  cause  the  trouble  will  suffer  most  from  it.  Bear  that  in  mind,  persons  colored 
and  white-skinned.  .  .  .  We  reiterate  our  advice  to  the  veracious  and  reflective 
Cook,  and  the  argumentative  and  profound  Spier,  to  be  careful  how  they  go,  and 
not  stir  up  the  animals  too  freely.     They  have  teeth  and  claws." 

When  Mr.  J.  Randolph  Tucker  (whose  name  recalls  the  professor 
and  publicist  of  the  Old  Dominion)  said,  at  the  New  York  Academy, 
"  I  propose  to  tell  you  to-night  how  it  is  we  have  a  solid  Democratic 
South,"  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  explaining  how  the  Demo- 
cratic party  reconciled,  or  attempted  to  reconcile,  their  practice  of 
suppressing  a  free  vote  and  a  fair  count  with  their  solemn  declara- 
tions ;  but  he  appears  instantly  to  have  been  warned  not  to  tell  the 
audience  how  the  South  had  been  made  solid,  for  instead  of  the 
promised  explanation,  his  next  words  were :  — 

"  I  know  the  Republicans  do  not  like  this  subject ;  but  if  they  do  not,  they  may 
just  lump  it.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  from  what  is  called  the  South 
will  be  cast  for  Hancock.  New  York  will  add  thirty-five  more,  and  that  will  make 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  The  other  twelve  will  come  from  all  about  you, 
—  from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Indiana;  and  when  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  is 
elected  by  the  electoral  college  of  the  country,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  both 
being  Democratic  and  having  the  counting  of  the  votes,  will  put  him  into  office." 

Although  Mr.  Tucker  failed  to  give  his  explanation,  it  takes,  as  the 
Swiss  say,  a  good  many  shovelfuls  of  earth  to  bury  the  truth  ;  and  the 
official  reports,  of  which  an  abstract  should  be  spread  before  the 
country,  give  some  idea  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  solid  vote, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  tells  us  the  Republicans  "  may 
just  lump."  "Harper's  Weekly"  for  Aug.  7,  1880,  in  an  editorial 
on  "  Free  Voting,"  gives  these  significant  and  startling  figures  in 
regard  to  the  free  ballot  in  Louisiana  :  — 

"  In  the  year  1868  the  official  registration  of  Republican  voters  in  various  par- 
ishes in  Louisiana  was  as  follows  :  St.  Landry,  3,069  ;  Bossier,  1,938  ;  Caddo, 
2,894;  Jefferson,  3,562 ;  St.  Bernard,  679.     In  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
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ber,  1868,  the  number  of  political  murders  in  thirty-five  parishes  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding those  we  have  mentioned,  according  to  official  returns,  was  mere  than 
1,000.  At  the  election  in  1868  the  actual  Republican  votes  in  the  parishes  of  which 
we  have  mentioned  the  registration  were  as  follows:  St.  Landry,  none  ;  Bossier,  i  ; 
Caddo,  I  ;  Jefferson,  672 ;  St.  Bernard,  i.  It  was  to  prevent  the  practical  annihi- 
lation of  the  Republican  vote  that  the  new  election  laws  were  passed.  It  was  also 
because  of  this  annihilation  by  terror  that  the  Democrats  in  1876  insisted  that  the 
vote  should  be  counted  as  cast.  Thus,  in  the  two  noted  parishes  of  East  and 
West  Feliciana,  the  registered  colored  vote,  which  was  mainly  Republican,  was 
3.046.  The  Republican  vote  as  cast  was  781.  It  is  thus  that  'the  right  preserva- 
tive of  all  rights  '  has  been  destroyed  by  Democratic  force  in  parts  of  one  Southern 
State." 

The  accomplished  and  conscientious  editor  of  the  "  Weekly,"  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis,  also  referred  to  the  testimony  of  a  non- 
partisan witness,  Sir  George  Campbell,  who  travelled  in  the  South 
some  two  years  since,  and  who,  in  regard  to  the  Democratic  tissue- 
ballot  frauds  which  have  prevailed  notably  in  South  Carolina,  repeats 
that  there  was  no  concealment  whatever,  and  that  the  tissue  ballot 
or  fraud  was  considered  a  preferable  method  of  suppressing  the 
colored  vote  to  the  shot-gun,  or  violence. 

Judge  Tourjee  in  his  "  Invisible  Empire,"  the  sequel  to  that  re- 
markable book,  "  A  Fool's  Errand,"  gives  an  account,  verified  by 
official  reports,  of  the  Ku  Klux,  which  General  Forest  (who  was 
reported  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Order)  estimated  at  40,000  in  Tennes- 
see, and  not  less  than  500,000  in  the  entire  South ;  and  the  testimony 
quoted,  including  that  of  prominent  Southern  gentlemen,  gives  some 
idea  of  the  reign  of  terror  inaugurated  by  the  secret  assassination  of 
hundreds  of  men,  and  other  outrages,  by  the  organized  emissaries  of 
a  hidden  power  whose  secret  decree  was  over  and  above  all  law,  all 
the  victims  being  of  one  class  and  slain  from  a  single  motive.  "The 
Order  combined,"  says  Judge  Tourjee,  "  the  thorough,  systematic 
secrecy  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  united  with  the  relentless  cruelty  of 
the  wearers  of  '  the  cord  and  creese.' " 

As  confirming  Sir  George  Campbell's  report  of  the  unconcealed 
approval  of  fraudulent  ballots  as  a  Democratic  party  measure,  a  single 
quotation  may  be  useful  from  Judge  Tourjee's  work,  which  shows  by 
an  historic  narrative  and  official  proof  the  steps  by  which  from 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1866  allegiance  to  the  national  government 
and  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  in  its  support  were  systematically  pun- 
ished until  the  voting  was  suppressed.  In  1875  Mr.  Patterson,  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  was  hung  by  a  Ku  Klux  gang, 
having  had,  when  seized,  a  large  sum  of  money  on  his  person.     In 
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1879  Mr.  H.  M.  Dixon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  band,  became  a 
candidate  for  sheriff  against  the  regular  nominee  of  the  party ;  and 
Dr.  McCormick,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee  for  Yazoo 
County,  published  a  card  declaring  that  Dixon  was  the  leader  of  the 
mob  which  hung  Patterson,  and  that  he  had  converted  to  his  own  use 
the  money  of  the  murdered  man.  Dixon  replied  in  two  successive 
cards.  He  denied  neither  the  murder  nor  the  theft  of  the  money,  but 
said  that  the  money  was  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign,  and 
added  :  — 

"  I  further  state  that  $3,000  was  paid  as  a  bribe  to  have  the  ba'llot-boxes  stuffed 
if  necessary,  and  to  issue  certificates  of  election  to  the  Democratic  candidates ;  that 
Dr.  P.  I.  McCormick  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  at 
the  time,  and  was  a  party  to  the  contract.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  necessary 
receipt  to  show  who  received  the  ^3,000,  also  the  false  key  to  the  ballot-box. 

"  I  consider  that  my  conduct  throughout  the  canvass  of  1875  was  fully  endorsed 
by  all  Democratic  citizens,  and  I  do  not  fear  that  my  character  will  suffer  by  any 
cowardly  attack  made  for  a  political  purpose.     Respectfully,         H.  M.  DixoN." 

Did  a  candidate  for  the  shrievalty  ever  before  present  such  an  as- 
sortment of  claims  to  the  confidence  and  endorsement  of  "  all  Dem- 
ocrats "  ?  Murder,  theft,  bribery,  false  keys,  fraudulent  ballots,  and 
false  returns  ;  leader  in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  right  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  to  abolish  free  elections,  and  trample  out  republican 
government, — and  pointing  to  these  crimes  as  commending  him  to 
the  support  of  the  Democratic  party!  Dixon,  vindicating  his  char- 
acter by  such  a  record,  and  appealing  to  the  Democracy  for  support 
in  consideration  of  his  services,  might  well  claim  recognition  from 
the  Democrats  who  recently  attempted  to  seize  by  fraud  the  govern- 
ment of  Maine,  and  from  those  who,  by  fraudulent  naturalization  and 
stuffed  ballot-boxes,  seized  in  1868  the  governorship  of  New  York. 
Senator  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  making  some  remarks  recently  in 
reference  to  the  low  brutality  of  the  Cash-Shannon  duel,  which  are 
recalled  by  the  party  weapons  now  approved  by  a  Southern  civilization 
to  secure  a  triumph  for  the  lost  cause,  held  that  it  was  time  to  decide 
"  whether  border  ruffianism  is  to  govern  the  country  or  whether  civi- 
lized institutions  shall  be  maintained." 

If  the  Republicans  do  not  like  it,  says  Mr.  Tucker,  they  can  "  lump 
it."  The  electoral  votes  for  Hancock,  he  says,  will  come  from  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana ;  they  will  be  counted  by 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  both  Democratic, — as  he  carefully  reminds 
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US ;  and,  having  counted  the  votes,  the  Houses  will  put  him  into  office. 
Mr.  Dixon  has  shown  us  how  they  have  obtained  a  solid  South,  and 
we  are  now  advised  how  the  lost  cause  is  to  be  more  than  regained,  — 
by  counting  in  at  the  North,  declaring  an  election,  and  seating  their 
man. 

The  South  insists  that  Tilden  was  elected,  although  the  Electoral 
Commission  decided  that  he  was  not.  They  have  blamed  Mr.  Tilden 
for  not  taking  his  seat ;  they  dropped  him  as  a  candidate,  and  General 
Hancock  was  nominated  with  the  remark,  "  If  elected,  he  will  take  his 
seat." 

Recent  speeches  of  Democratic  orators,  to  say  nothing  of  frank 
private  utterances,  exhibit  a  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  of  uneasiness,  not  alone  among  capitalists  interested 
in  government  stocks  and  credit,  in  the  national  banks,  and  questions 
of  sound  finance,  but  among  manufacturers  and  industrials  of  every 
class,  as  to  the  possible  effect  upon  the  national  credit,  commerce,  and 
industries  of  a  return  to  the  rule  of  the  solid  South,  with  a  sudden 
reversal  of  the  national  policy,  legislative  and  executive,  and  perhaps 
also  judicial,  with  which  our  present  prosperity  is  so  directly  and 
closely  associated.  Some  Democratic  orators,  with  scant  justice  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  country,  attribute  these  fears  to  Republican  in- 
fluence and  misrepresentation.  They  forget  the  acts  and  utterances 
of  their  party  leaders,  and  they  are  constantly  indulging  in  charges 
and  misstatements,  frequently  on  historic  points,  which  can  be  refuted 
simply  by  quoting  the  words  or  acts  of  their  own  associates. 

That  able  and  distinguished  publicist,  for  instance,  Mr.  George  Tick- 
nor  Curtis,  delivered  an  elaborate  politico-historic  address  at  Tammany 
Hall  on  the  4th  of  July,  before  the  magnates  of  that  Society,  including 
Mr.  John  Kelly,  whose  clerical  affiliations  are  said  to  have  assisted 
his  bolt  from  the  regular  State  Democratic  nomination  in  1879,  and 
whose  successful  exhibition  of  power  in  defeating  Governor  Robinson 
enables  him  to  maintain  in  New  York,  despite  the  want  of  appreciation 
of  his  policy  at  Cincinnati,  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  dictator.  Mr. 
Curtis,  in  advocating  the  election  of  General  Hancock,  made  state- 
ments at  variance  with  the  usually  recognized  facts  of  history. 
He  declared  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Rebellion  rested  upon  the 
Republicans,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  "elected  upon  a 
platform  on  which  no  Southern  man  could  stand,"  —  upon  "a  purely 
sectional  issue."  Now  the  issue  could  not  properly  be  called  sectional, 
as  it  did  not  touch  Slavery  in  the  Southern  States  ;  it  only  excluded 
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it  from  the  National  Territories.  And  Mr.  Curtis  can  hardly  be 
ignorant  that  it  was  distinctly  admitted  in  the  South  Carolina  Conven- 
tion in  i860,  by  Messrs.  Rhett,  Parker,  Keith,  and  Inglis,  that  their 
secession  was  not  anything  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln  or  the  fugitive- 
slave  law,  but  a  matter  which  had  been  culminating  for  a  long  series 
of  years  ;  that  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  declared  in  the  rebel  congress 
that  "  the  people  of  the  South  never  dissolved  the  Union  on  account 
of  complaints  against  the  Federal  Government ; "  and  that  Mr.  Everett 
stated,  partly  from  facts  within  his  personal  knowledge,  that  leading 
Southern  politicians  had  for  thirty  years  been  resolved  to  break  up  the 
Union  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  control  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Those  statements  were  confirmed  by  the  medal  struck  in  South 
Carolina  in  1832,  inscribed  "John  C.  Calhoun,  first  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy."  General  Jackson  said  of  nullification,  "  The 
tariff  was  but  a  pretext ;  the  next  will  be  Slavery,  or  the  negro  ques- 
tion ;"  and  Mr.  Benton  said,  "  Calhoun  made  it  the  great  object  of  his 
life,  from  1835,  to  force  the  Slavery  issue  on  the  North,"  during  the 
years  when  the  Democracy  insisted  that  the  Abolitionists,  in  resisting 
the  pro-slavery  encroachments,  were  forcing  the  issue  on  the  South. 
Mr.  Curtis  can  find  the  scheme  attempted  in  i860,  prefigured  by  Pro- 
fessor Beverly  Tucker  in  his  "Partisan  Leader;  or  Twenty  Years 
After,"  published  in  1836;  and  should  he  follow  up  the  matter 
through  our  earlier  history,  he  may  find  interesting  illustrations  in  the 
threatening  language  used  by  Southern  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  in  1820,  and  in  a  remark  of  Judge  Marshall, 
when  in  writing  to  Washington  he  said,  "  To  me  it  seems  that  there 
are  men  who  will  hold  power  by  any  means  rather  than  not  hold  it, 
and  who  would  prefer  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  to  the  continuance 
of  an  administration  not  of  their  own  party." 

Mr.  Curtis,  having  attempted  to  lay  upon  the  Republicans  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Rebellion,  gave  to  the  Democracy  the  credit  of 
maintaining  the  war  ;  and  he  assumed  to  state  an  historical  truth  when 
he  said,  "  Into  that  war  the  Democrats  of  the  North  entered  as  duti- 
ful and  loyal  citizens,  notwithstanding  their  convictions  that  it  had 
been  unnecessarily  brought  about."  He  had  perhaps  forgotten, 
although  others  have  not,  that  when,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
Democracy  met  at  Tammany  on  the  8th  of  January,  1866,  to  renew, 
as  they  expressed  it,  their  pledge  that  "  the  Union  must  and  shall  be 
preserved,"  Mr  James  T.  Brady,  the  brilliant  advocate,  and  the  special 
favorite  of  the  Irish  Americans,  reminded  them  with  manly  frankness 
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(for  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  say,  especially  on  that  famous  anni- 
versary) that  in  its  conduct  in  the  war,  —  that  conduct  which  Mr- 
Curtis  represents  as  loyal  and  dutiful,  —  the  Democratic  party  had 
proved  "false  to  the  instincts,  traditions,  teachings,  and  doctrines  of 
their  faith."  Mr.  Curtis,  while  admitting  that  the  Southern  Democracy 
mourned  for  their  lost  cause,  intimated  that  they  regarded  the  contest 
as  ended,  and  that  they  were  devoted  to  the  Constitution  and  accepted 
its  amendments.  But  this  view  again  is  contradicted  by  the  record  and 
by  the  utterances  of  the  prominent  Democrats  both  at  the  North  and 
South.  Even  Mr,  Tilden  is  referred  to  as  the  author  of  a  letter  in 
1879,  of  which  it  was  remarked :  "Mr.  Tilden  was  moved  to  say  that 
political  assassination  in  the  South,  political  intolerance  and  political 
outrages  unpunished  and  condoned,  with  Southern  repudiation  of 
State  debts,  the  attitude  of  Southern  Democrats  in  Congress  on 
financial  questions,  and  their  blunders  in  the  extra  session,  had  alto- 
gether handicapped  the  Northern  wing  of  the  party  to  an  alarming 
extent."  Neither  Mr.  Tilden's  views,  nor  General  Wade  Hampton's 
late  appeal  at  Staunton,  in  Virginia,  nor  the  prevalent  method  of 
securing  a  solid  South,  confirm  Mr,  Parke  Godwin's  'pleasant  as- 
surances in  1876,  of  "the  docility  and  patriotism  of  the  Southern 
statesmen." 

We-have  been  reminded  that  the  Constitutional  amendments  were 
not  ratified  by  a  single  Democratic  legislature  ;  that  in  some  cases  the 
certificate  given  by  a  Republican  legislature  was  revoked  by  a  suc- 
ceeding Democratic  legislature  ;  and  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 
its  doubtful  validity,  the  prohibition  of  the  payment  of  the  rebel  debt 
does  not  forbid  the  payment  of  Southern  claims.  The  first  instalment 
of  these,  including  claims  for  rebuilding  bridges,  for  refunding  the 
cotton  tax,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  property,  for  return  of  pro- 
ceeds of  captured  property,  the  refunding  and  remission  of  direct  tax, 
private  relief  bills,  &c.,  amount  to  $2,503,622,386,  —  a  sum  larger  than 
our  actual  debt ;  besides  some  bills  under  which  the  awards  might 
amount  to  thousands  of  millions  more. 

We  have  heard,  too,  the  threat  that  "  the  last  vestige  of  the  war  leg- 
islation shall  be  swept  from  the  statute-book  ;  "  and  a  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  at  the  last  session,  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  Supreme  Court  justices  to  twenty-one,  indicates  an 
easy  mode  by  which  the  laws  of  Congress  which  may  be  objection- 
able to  the  South,  and  even  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  may 
be  wiped  from  the  statute-book  by  a  new  bench  of  judges  holding 
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politically  the  ideas  of  the  solid  South,  and  morally  the  idea  which 
Judge  Taney  erroneously  attributed  to  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
— "  that  black  men  have  no  rights  which  white  men  are  bound  to 
regard." 

Judge  Porter,  who  has  discussed  this  subject,  suggests  that  the 
first  steps  of  the  South,  should  it  become  possessed  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  be  to  increase  their  force  in  Congress,  and  especially  in 
the  Senate,  by  the  admission  of  Utah,  the  organization  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  division  of  Texas  into  four  States,  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  original  act  for  its  admission.  Should  the  new  Texan 
States  sympathize  with  the  South  rather  than  with  the  West,  this 
would  give  to  the  solid  South  eight  additional  senators. 

There  have  been  changes  and  there  will  perhaps  be  more  in  the 
position  of  the  political  soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  as  Mr.  Conkling  said, 
deploy  between  the  lines,  and  forage  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  like  the  Cowboys  and  Skinners  during  the  Revolution,  as  de- 
scribed in  Fenimore  Cooper's  "  Spy,"  on  the  neutral  ground  of  old 
West  Chester,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  Egyptian  maxim,  "  If  the 
monkey  reigns,  dance  before  him."  But  there  have  been  and  there 
seem  likely  to  be  other  changes  based  upon  reflection  and  conviction  ; 
and  the  letter  of  Judge  Orton,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected 
lawyer  of  Wisconsin,  gives  these  weighty  reasons  for  abandoning  the 
Democratic  party:  — 

"  Whatever  the  Democratic  party  may  have  been  in  the  past,  it  is  essentially 
and  absolutely  the  party  of  the  South  to-day.  .  .  .  This  practical  question,  then, 
presents  itself  to  every  honest  voter  of  the  North  :  Is  it  wise  or  just,  and  ought  the 
American  people,  to  place  the  republic  in  the  control  of  the  party  of  the  South  ? 
Will  the  national  credit  be  safe  in  its  hands  ?  Will  the  national  treasury  be  safe 
in  its  hands  ?  Will  the  principle  that  the  republic  is  a  nation  be  honestly  re- 
spected and  acquiesced  in  by  a  people  who  individually  believe  that  it  is  a  lie, 
established  by  might  and  not  right  ?  Is  the  right  of  all  classes  at  the  South 
respected,  so  that  their  elections  can  be  considered  a  fair  and  intelligent  expression 
of  public  sentiment,  or  are  such  results  simply  dictated  by  a  class  desperate  for 
political  power  ?  Will  the  North  be  true  to  the  noble  history  it  has  made,  now  to 
pass  the  Government  over  to  the  control  of  the  very  men  who  fought  to  destroy  it  ? 
Will  this  be  just  to  the  memory  of  those  slain  in  its  defence  ?  Can  the  politicians 
of  the  easy-going  South  appreciate  the  needs  of  the  great,  energetic,  progressive 
North  ;  and  will  they  be  disposed  to  regard  them  ?  " 

The  issues  involved  in  the  election,  as  presented  by  established 
facts  and  the  avowals  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  both  sections, 
present  questions  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  independent  voters 
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and  conscientious  Democrats.  The  interest  of  the  South  —  now  sub- 
jected by  the  same  dominant  faction  which  forced  it  into  rebellion  to 
a  policy  which  represses  education,  free  institutions,  and  that  progress 
in  civilization  which  attracts  immigration,  capital,  and  credit  —  appeals 
on  general  principles  to  those  in  the  North  who,  by  their  vote  in  the 
coming  election,  may  aggravate  or  alleviate  those  evils.  The  claims 
of  Southern  Union  citizens,  white  and  black,  who  stood  by  us  during 
the  war,  and  assisted  to  preserve  the  republic,  appeal  to  our  manly 
faith  and  the  national  honor.  The  rights  and  interests  of  this  great 
nation,  with  its  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  world,  and  all  the 
hopes  involved  in  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  institu- 
tions of  our  fathers,  impose  upon  the  present  generation,  to  whom  in 
turn  they  are  entrusted  by  the  Ruler  of  nations,  the  gravest  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  that  thought  derives  a  new  and  sacred  force  from  the 
remembrance  of  the  loved  and  lost  who  have  died  in  their  defence. 

All  who  are  tempted,  from  the  interests  of  party,  or  on  the  ground 
of  experiment,  to  re-open  the  issues  of  the  war  and  assist  in  unsettling 
the  questions  of  the  past,  may  do  well  to  remember  the  saying  marked 
by  a  profound  philosophy :  •*  Unsettled  questions  have  no  pity  for  the 
repose  of  nations." 

John  Jay. 
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I.    Convict  Life  ;  or,  Revelations  concerning  Convicts  and  Convict  Prisons. 
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I. 

'T^HIS  sketch  of  convict  life^  by  a  ticket-of-leave  man  can  hardly 
-^  be  properly  called  new,  since  it  was  first  published  nearly  a  year 
ago,  and  has  alread}'  gone  to  a  "  revised  "  edition.  Attention,  how- 
ever, may  be  better  called  to  it  tardily  than  not  at  all,  for  it  is  a 
book  well  worth  reading.  Among  the  numerous  notices  which  it 
has  received  from  the  English  newspaper  press,  some  few  have 
dealt  with  it  worthily ;  and  though  a  large  proportion  have  been 
about  as  valueless  as  such  criticisms  usually  are,  still  there  has  been 
a  unanimous  and  well-deserved  verdict  of  "  Important,  if  true." 
That  it  is  true  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
internal  evidence  is  alone  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  book  is  honest,  earnest,  and  straightforward  to  a 
rare  degree.  A  man  who  could  invest  fiction  with  an  air  of  such 
simple  sincerity  would  be  a  rival  of  Defoe,  and  such  a  genius  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  long  lurking  undiscovered  in 
this  generation.  In  the  second  place,  though  the  writer  very  natu- 
rally preserves  an  mcognito,  yet  he  throws  out  so  many  facts  and 
casual  hints  concerning  himself  that  to  establish  his  identity  would 
be  a  very  simple  matter  for  any  person  sufficiently  interested  to  take 
even  moderate  pains ;  and  if  his  statements  are  false,  there  are  cer- 
tainly an  abundant  number  of  persons  who  would  be  profoundly 
gratified  to  have  their  slanderous  character  publicly  exposed.  "  If 
certain  of  the  writer's  charges,"  says  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  "  are 
proved  to  be  false,  the  author  should  be  prosecuted  for  libel,  and  his 

*  Convict  Life  ;  or,  Revelations  concerning  Convicts  and  Convict  Prisons.  By  a 
Ticket-of-Leave  Man.  London  :  Wyman  &  Sons,  8i  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  W.  C.     1880. 
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book  suppressed."  In  the  absence  of  such  exculpatory  or  vindictive 
litigation,  in  the  absence  even  of  defensive  newspaper  paragraphs,  it 
is  doubtless  safe  to  assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  veracious  and 
uncolored  narrative. 

The  author  tells  us  that  having  arrived  at  middle  age,  living  as  a 
reputable  and  honorable  gentleman,  he  then  encountered  "  a  terrible 
domestic  affliction,"  which  drove  him  into  dissipation,  till  "  the  end 
of  his  madness  was  the  committal  of  an  act  for  which  the  law  claimed 
him  as  its  victim."  What  his  crime  was  he  does  not  intimate  ;  but 
his  sentence  was  seven  years  of  penal  servitude,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  apparently  saw  the  inside  of  more  than  one  of  the  convict- 
prisons  of  England.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to  observe  and  to  think, 
and  he  did  both  to  advantage.  The  horror  which  he  expresses  of  the 
professional  thief  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  him  are 
appalling,  and  certainly  present  a  more  revolting  picture  of  depravity 
than  one  is  apt  to  sketch  by  evolution  from  an  uninstructed  imagina- 
tion. "  They  have  a  strange  disposition  to  filthiness  and  dirt,  in  all 
senses  of  the  words,  and  the  hog  is  a  sweeter  animal  by  far ; "  "  they 
have  also  a  patchaiit  for  horrible  vices  ; "  the  "  sensuality,  the  pol- 
troonery, the  baseness,  the  effrontery,  the  mendacity,  and  the  bar- 
barity which  distinguish  the  every-day  life  of  these  professional 
thieves,"  if  sketched  in  fiction,  "  would  be  set  down  as  a  caricature. 
I  am  not  exaggerating :  I  solemnly  declare  that  whatsoever  things  are 
unjust,  whatsoever  things  are  filthy,  whatsoever  things  are  hateful 
and  fiendish,  if  there  be  any  vice  and  infamy  deeper  and  more  hor- 
rible than  all  other  vice  and  infamy,  it  may  be  found  ingrained  in  the 
character  of  the  English  professional  thief."  These  are  generaliza- 
tions in  which  language  seems  inadequate  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  detestation  and  pictures  of  horror  with  which  the  writer's  mind 
and  memory  teem.  But  throughout  the  book  there  are  glimpses 
of  specific  facts  which  are  perhaps  more  impressive.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  assume  the  aspect  of  extreme  piety,  not  only  because  it 
commends  them  to  the  governor  of  the  jail,  but  because  it  also 
enables  them  to  get  a  taste  of  the  sacramental  wine ;  and  the  min- 
istrant  is  always  obliged  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  holy  goblet,  and 
force  it  from  the  lips  of  those  who  manifest  an  unduly  thirsty  devo- 
tion. Many  narratives  of  crime  are  necessarily  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  such  a  volume,  but  there  is  so  little  of  novelty  or  variety  in 
the  history  of  sin  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  selections. 

If  the  thieves  are  abhorrent,  the  warders  arc  not  exactly  lovable. 
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They  do  not  appear  to  exercise  much  actual  physical  brutality  ;  but 
they  display  entire  lack  of  feeling,  of  justice  and  honesty,  even  of 
decency.  They  establish  an  understanding  with  the  old  professionals, 
and  make  money  out  of  them  by  surreptitiously  supplying  them  with 
tobacco  and  winking  at  breaches  of  prison  discipline,  at  the  same 
time  saving  their  own  reputation  for  efficiency  by  reporting  the 
greener  hands  for  misdemeanors  of  which  they  are  guiltless.  Thus 
a  warder  will  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  a  novice  in  prison  life 
and  draw  forth  a  piece  of  tobacco,  which  in  fact  went  in  with  the  same 
hand  that  brings  it  out,  but  which  insures  for  the  prisoner  bread-and- 
water  diet  for  several  days,  and  indirectly  the  prolongation  of  his 
imprisonment.  The  theory  is  that  the  prisoners  do  not  talk  together; 
but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  allowed  to  converse  fluently  at  work,  at 
the  daily  religious  services,  in  the  doctor's  quarters,  —  even  in  their 
cells,  which  are  separated  only  by  easily-punctured,  corrugated  iron. 
Their  conversation  appears  to  be  always  horribly  obscene,  except 
upon  the  occasions  when  they  are  laying  schemes  for  future  crime. 
"  The  language  used  by  these  old  criminals  is  so  abominable  that  I 
was  going  to  say  the  Zulus  or  the  Afghans  would  recoil  from  it  with 
shame  and  horror ;  and  the  more  revolting  it  is  to  decency,  the  more 
it  is  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  men  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
authorities  to  superintend  the  labor  and  assist  in  the  reformation  of 
convicts." 

The  chief  lesson  which  the  writer  seeks  to  inculcate  is  the  neces- 
sity of  separate  confinement,  for  shorter  terms,  at  labor  which  shall 
be  real  labor,  done  under  proper  instruction  and  in  reasonable 
amount.  The  absurd  sham  which  is  now  permitted  in  England  to 
pass  for  labor  is  demoralizing,  si^^ce  it  inevitably  teaches  the  convict 
"  the  doctrine  that  time  and  labor  are  of  no  value."  Our  ticket-of- 
leave  man  wisely  suggests  that  if  a  prisoner  should  be  allowed  some 
certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  his  labor  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
which  should  accumulate  during  his  term,  and  should  be  payable 
to  him  upon  leaving  the  prison,  he  would  then  have  an  incentive  to 
be  industrious  and  to  work  well ;  if,  also,  he  is  kept  working  by  him- 
self and  removed  from  evil  influences,  he  would  stand  a  fair  chance 
of  forming  the  habit  of  labor.  Certainly  this  seems  a  better  plan 
than  that  which  now  obtains  in  England,  whereby  three  pounds  and 
a  despicable,  shoddy  suit  of  clothes  are  given  to  each  man,  upon  his 
discharge,  without  discrimination  or  the  slightest  regard  to  the  prob- 
ability that  the  funds  will  be  at  once  exchanged  for  drink  or  burglar's 
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tools.  The  doctrine  of  separation  —  not  "  solitary  confinement "  —  is 
far  from  novel  ;  but  the  force  with  which  it  is  reiterated  by  this  man, 
speaking  intelligently  from  a  practical  and  thorough  personal  expe- 
rience, is  very  impressive.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  system,  the 
degrading  influences  to  which  many  persons  not  irreclaimably  crimi- 
nal are  exposed  is  utterly  appalling. 

The  temper  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  excellent.  There  is  a 
just — but  no  more  than  just —  sympathy  felt  with  those  who  have 
fallen  beneath  the  condemnation  of  the  law  without  being  hardened 
criminals  ;  and  this  sympathy  moves,  not  towards  their  punishment, 
but  towards  the  hideous  influences  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  by 
which  they  are  only  too  likely  to  be  hopelessly  destroyed  in  character 
and  prospects.  Only  in  two  or  three  extreme  and  exceptional  cases 
is  it  possible  even  to  read  between  the  lines  any  feeling  of  unfair 
hardship  in  the  infliction  of  punishment.  There  are,  indeed,  sad  tales 
told  ;  but  the  impossibility  that  the  law  and  the  magistrate  should 
discriminate  is  unreservedly  admitted,  and  the  only  wish  is  that  fur- 
ther and  permanent  degradation  were  not  rendered  almost  inevitable. 
Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  outspoken  advocacy  of  the  occasional  use 
of  even  so  severe  a  physical  punishment  as  the  "  cat."  The  maudlin 
sentimentalism  indulged  by  persons  who  are  utterly  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  natures  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  deal  finds  no  place  in 
the  words  of  a  man  bitterly  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  those  natures. 
The  fear  of  degrading  by  subjection  to  the  lash  a  nature  already  so 
degraded  as  to  be  unconscious  of  any  association  with  a  whipping 
beyond  that  of  bodily  pain,  is  a  chimera.  The  writer  has  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  study  thieves  and  villains  of  all  types,  and  he  has 
studied  them  carefully.  His  conclusion  is,  that  though  labor  is  disa- 
greeable to  them,  yet  at  least  they  can  shirk  it;  though  confinement 
is  not  to  their  taste,  yet  they  can  endure  it  apparently  with  philoso- 
phy ;  and  though  bread  without  butter  is  distasteful,  yet  it  is  a  tem- 
porary infliction,  usually  the  immediate  result  of  insubordination. 
The  only  thing  which  they  really  thoroughly  dread,  and  by  which  and 
the  dread  of  which  they  can  be  fully  controlled,  is  the  "  cat."  It  need 
not  be  used  often :  the  terror  of  it  is  sufficient.  One  learns  from 
this  volume  how  completely  it  is  physical  pain  and  a  cowardly  horror 
thereof  which  alone  subjugate  the  accursed  spirit  of  the  professional 
criminal.  It  is  a  weak  sentimentality — worse  than  this,  it  is  a 
dangerous  blunder  —  which  would  fain  compass  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  corporal  punishments,  even  of  the  severer  forms.     A  brutal 
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nature  can  only  thus  be  reached  ;  a  brutal  crime  can  only  thus 
be  adequately  punished.  In  the  anticipation  of  the  brutal  criminal, 
only  the  dread  of  extreme  corporal  punishment  acts  as  a  really 
powerful  deterrent.  The  class  of  wife-beaters  and  street-roughs, 
assailants  of  peaceable  citizens,  are  very  inadequately  punished  by 
a  more  or  less  brief  confinement  and  a  wholesome  if  not  a  stimu- 
lating diet.  The  argument  that  because  a  sneak-thief  or  a  forger 
ought  not  to  be  whipped,  therefore  a  professional  fighter  with  billy 
or  brass  knuckles  should  also  not  be  whipped,  is  an  unreasonable 
effort  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  essentially  different  cases.  It 
would  be  surprising  that  an  effort  to  establish  such  an  indiscrimin- 
ating  rule  had  been  only  too  successfully  made,  could  anything  be 
surprising  in  the  dealings  of  sentimentalists  with  criminals. 

The  profoundest  truth  in  the  book  is  most  distinctly  urged  in  the 
closing  pages.  Painful  as  the  conviction  may  be  to  persons  of  the 
tenderly  religious  habit  of  thought,  it  must  nevertheless  be  regarded 
as  undeniable  that  there  exists  a  class  of  professional  rascals  who  are 
hopelessly  irreclaimable,  —  all  of  them  habitually  committing  crimes 
against  property,  and  most  of  them  willing,  upon  opportunity,  to 
commit  any  crime,  even  the  extremest,  against  the  person.  That 
society  has  thus  far  devised  only  ineffectual  methods  for  protecting 
itself  against  these  individuals,  is  a  truth  which  must  in  time  force 
itself  upon  the  understanding  of  the  community.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  comprehend  and  fairly  appreciate  the  laws  of  moral 
inheritance  and  transmitted  tendencies.  "  Stealing,"  says  our  writer, 
"  is  to  a  very  great  extent  hereditary  in  England.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  thieves  to-day  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  as  familiar 
with  the  interior  of  half  the  prisons  of  England  as  they  are.  Many 
of  them  were  born  in  prison  ;  many  more,  in  the  workhouse  ;  and 
nearly  all  of  them  have  from  their  very  cradle  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  vice."  They  have  "  sucked  vice  into  their  nature  from  degraded 
mothers,  whose  breasts  have  at  the  same  time  inoculated  their  physi- 
cal system  with  poisoned  gin."  "  I  had  almost  said,  it  would  be  a 
bright  day  for  England  if  four  or  five  thousand  of  the  wretches  now 
confined  in  convict-prisons  could  be  embarked  in  the  *  Great  Eastern,' 
towed  into  mid-ocean,  and  sunk  in  its  fathomless  depths."  The  word 
"  almost "  is  superfluous  in  this  sentence :  the  statement  can  be  made 
absolute,  and  will  meet  with  ready  concurrence  from  wholesome- 
minded  men.  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  nonsense  talked  nowa- 
days about  the  sanctity  of  human  life.     Human  life  is  sacred  only  in 
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SO  far  as  it  is  used  for  worthy  purposes,  or  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  not 
used  for  positively  unworthy  or  criminal  ones.  A  life  which  always 
has  been,  and  which  from  physiological  or  psychological  causes  (none 
the  less  certain  because  obscure  in  their  development)  will  always 
continue  to  be  thus  criminally  employed,  to  the  destruction  or  injury 
of  respectable  men  and  honest  labor,  has  no  sanctity.  It  is  so  hard 
to  prove  that  the  right  of  self-defence  does  not  entitle  society  to  take 
such  a  life,  that  only  a  small  body  of  persons  have  yet  embraced  the 
doctrine.  But  if  this  problem  is  rendered  complex  by  the  theory  of 
the  immortal  soul,  at  least  it  is  undeniable  that  the  physical  liberty 
of  such  persons,  having  no  connection  with  their  souls,  may  be  cur- 
tailed. This  is  done  constantly  and  of  necessity.  Yet  how  imperfect 
is  the  protection,  how  far  from  commensurate  with  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  case,  when  the  irreclaimable  criminal  is  allowed,  after 
a  more  or  less  brief  period,  to  go  at  large,  — not  only  to  mingle  again 
with  society,  but  to  propagate  other  criminals,  who  shall  by  the  subtle 
laws  of  heredity  be  born  with  a  strange,  uncontrollable  necessity  in 
their  natures  to  continue  the  warfare  which  their  parent  has  been 
waging  against  all  that  is  useful  and  honest !  Professional  thieves 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  nefarious  class  by  transmis- 
sion of  their  villanous  natures  and  rascally  abilities  through  further 
generations.  It  is  bad  enough  that  intemperate  men  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  this  ;  but  their  cases  are  less  easily  reached.  The  class 
of  professional  criminals  can  be,  in  a  certain  broad  and  rough  way, 
defined  ;  the  individuals  who  compose  it  can  be,  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  unquestionably  known.  It  is  often  possible  to  prove,  with  the 
same  degree  of  certainty  which  is  requisite  to  prove  any  specific 
crime,  that  a  man  is  a  "  professional  criminal."  Persons  of  this 
established  character  should  be  forever  after  kept,  not  only  from  sin- 
ning further  against  respectable  society,  but  also  from  propagating  a 
race  of  villains.  It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  punishment  for  a  single 
act  of  forgery  or  of  burglary  to  imprison  a  man  for  three  or  five  years 
at  hard  labor  ;  but  if  the  man  is  a  professional  and  irreclaimable  bur- 
glar or  forger,  it  is  stultification  to  let  him  out  at  the  end  of  this  term, 
not  only  to  commit  further  burglaries  and  forgeries,  but  to  beget 
children  who  will  continue  and  perhaps  improve  upon  the  paternal 
sins,  and  in  their  turn  will  send  on  the  same  tendencies,  increased,  to 
another  generation.  The  ticket-of-leave  man  suggests  that  this  class 
of  criminals  should  be  colonized  on  some  island,  where  they  should  • 
be  compelled  to  earn  their  own  subsistence  or  to  starve,  and  where 
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if  they  must  prey  upon  somebody  they  can  at  least  only  prey  upon 
each  other.  Military  law  would  keep  a  sufficient  measure  of  order 
amid  such  a  society,  and  would  apply  such  sharp  and  sensible  punish- 
ments as  are  adapted  to  such  criminals.  An  impassable  line  of 
separation  would  be  drawn  between  the  two  sexes.  In  such  a  con- 
finement there  would  be  no  chance  to  shirk  work,  and  to  live  a  not 
intolerable  life  at  the  public  charge  until  again  enabled  to  prey  upon 
the  public  in  a  more  direct  manner.  The  fear  of  such  a  life-long 
exile  would  be  the  strongest  deterrent  against  crime,  the  most  power- 
ful incentive  to  at  least  an  attempt  to  reform  at  a  time  (if  there  be 
such)  before  reformation  becomes  impossible,  which  it  is  obvious  that 
the  present  methods  of  punishment  are  not.  If  the  power  of  pardon, 
ignorantly  or  mawkishly  employed  in  nine  cases  mischievously  for 
one  where  it  is  deserved,  should  also  be  taken  away  as  regards  all 
such  colonists,  save  only  in  the  event  of  the  discovery  of  error  in  the 
evidence,  the  potent  working  of  the  machinery  would  be  complete. 
Something  like  this  system,  our  writer  tells  us,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  —  a  monarch  more  enlightened  than  many  of 
his  better-known  European  compeers,  —  and  has  been  carried  out 
with  "  eminent  success."  England  and  the  United  States  might 
condescend  to  follow  even  a  Brazilian  example,  if  commended  by  a 
satisfactory  result. 

II. 

The  process  of  printing  and  binding  books  is  so  rapid  and  so  cheap 
in  these  days  that  the  publication  of  such  volumes  as  the  Essays  and 
Literary  Notes  of  Bayard  Taylor^  becomes  permissible.  There  is 
enough  pleasant  reading  in  the  book  to  make  one,  or  possibly  even 
two,  of  our  long,  lazy  summer  days  pass  agreeably.  Taylor  was  an 
unusually  good  critic  in  general  literature,  and  it  is  rare  good  fortune 
when  such  a  writer  consents  to  labor  for  the  newspaper  press.  Yet 
though  he  furnished  material  far  in  advance  of  the  usual  merit  of 
journalistic  criticism,  it  hardly  follows  that  it  is  worth  while  to  collect 
into  a  volume  such  brief  and  transient  papers.  More  than  one  third, 
therefore,  of  this  volume  might  well  have  been  left  in  a  natural 
oblivion.  In  its  present  resuscitation  it  only  shows  what  a  happy 
perception  the  writer  enjoyed  of  all  the  literary  qualities  of  any  book 
which  fell  into  his  hands.     His  judgments  were  keen,  liberal,  just, 

1  Critical  Essays  and  Literary  Notes.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
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and  appreciative.  He  saw  all  that  the  author  had  to  show  ;  no  beauty 
of  thought  or  expression  escaped  him.  He  had  also  a  kindly  feeling 
for  all  brethren  of  the  quill,  and  always  preferred  to  give  them  words 
of  praise  rather  than  of  depreciation.  As  a  rule,  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  book  will  be  better  than  he  declares  it  to  be.  Only  George 
Eliot  fares  a  little  hardly  at  his  hands ;  but  it  should  be  said  that  his 
discussion  relates  to  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  which  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  production  equal  to  her  best.  Yet  Mr.  Taylor 
could  both  see  faults  and  declare  them, — in  words  indeed  never  harsh 
or  unamiable,  but  quite  intelligible.  He  very  gently  and  courteously 
declines  to  consider  the  Marquis  of  Lome  as  a  poet;  and  exposes  the 
nonsense  of  Miss  Phelps's  "  Story  of  Avis "  in  a  style  not  the  less 
telling  because  perfectly  good-natured. 

Why  the  critique  on  Tennyson  begins  the  volume  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand ;  not  surely  because  it  is  the  best  paper  in  it,  though 
it  is  very  good.  The  article  on  Hebel,  "  the  German  Burns,"  is 
long,  elaborate,  and  of  considerable  literary  merit.  "  Autumn  Days 
in  Weimar "  and  "  Weimar  in  June  "  are  also  pleasant,  readable  pa- 
pers, written  in  the  easy  and  graceful  style  which  ever  flowed  at  com- 
mand from  Taylor's  pen.  A  desultory  bit,  evidently  lightly  thrown 
off,  concerning  Thackeray  has  the  interest  which  attaches  to  every 
word  which  promises  to  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great- 
est writer  of  our  day.  There  is  not  much  in  it ;  but  it  is  chatty  and 
very  pleasant  in  tone,  and  pervaded  with  a  delightful  spirit  of  warm 
personal  friendship.  The  anecdotes  do  not  amount  to  much  :  one  or 
two  of  them  seem  really  to  have  no  intelligible  point.  Yet  the  paper, 
as  a  whole,  gives  an  impression  of  a  warm,  earnest,  honest,  and  kindly 
nature,  such  as  the  lovers  of  Thackeray  always  believe  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed, in  spite  of  all  the  charges  of  his  detractors,  —  charges  usually 
founded  upon  an  inability  to  comprehend  the  true  character  of  his 
writings  and  his  motives.  When  people  blamed  him  for  not  depict- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  noble,  lovable,  and  admirable  characters,  he 
replied,  "  I  have  no  brains  above  my  eyes  :  I  only  describe  what  I 
see."  When  Taylor  first  met  him,  so  early  as  1855,  he  "received  an 
impression  of  the  essential  manliness  of  his  nature,  —  of  his  honesty, 
his  proud,  almost  defiant  candor,  his  ever-present  yet  shrinking  ten- 
derness, and  that  sadness  of  the  moral  sentiment  which  the  world 
persisted  in  regarding  as  cynicism."  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  "  this 
impression  deepened  with  my  further  acquaintance,  and  was  never, 
modified."     Few  men  have  suffered  more  from  being  unkindly  mis- 
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understood  than  Thackeray,  and  Taylor  says  that  the  only  manifesta- 
tions of  impatience  which  he  ever  saw  on  the  part  of  the  great  writer 
were  "  when  that  which  he  had  written  with  a  sigh  was  interpreted  as 
a  sneer." 

III. 

The  "  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl  "  ^  constitute  so  ephemeral  a 
publication  that,  while  awaiting  their  turn  in  our  critical  pages,  they 
have  probably  been  well-nigh  forgotten.  They  are  hardly  worth  a 
resurrection.  It  takes  about  three  hours  to  read  the  book,  which  is 
at  least  an  hour  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  yet  it  leaves  a  certain  faint 
impression  upon  the  mind  which  may  survive  for  many  weeks.  We 
understand  that  it  is  written  by  a  young  man  just  out  of  college  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  is  not  a  discreditable  production.  It  is  not  an  unbe- 
coming occupation  for  an  ingenuous  youth  of  literary  proclivities  to 
blow  into  the  air  little,  prettily  tinted  soap-bubbles,  which,  floating 
gracefully  enough  for  a  few  moments,  attract  the  careless  glance  of 
those  who  have  time  to  look  at  them.  The  sketch  is  of  the  life  of 
a  young  girl  in  fashionable  but  good  society  in  New  York.  We 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  career  of  the  gay  maidens 
in  Gotham  and  of  their  thoughts,  —  if  this  word  be  applicable  to 
the  slender  current  of  reflection  depicted  in  this  volume  as  filling 
the  brain  or  skull  of  the  heroine,  —  yet  we  should  judge  that  the  writer 
has  given  us  a  picture  quite  sufficiently  truthful.  It  is  an  accurate 
and  life-like  bit  of  genre  painting.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to  produce  and  hawk  abroad  the 
likeness  of  such  an  original.  The  actual  living  belle  would  be  consid- 
ered altogether  uninteresting  outside  of  her  own  small  circle.  Why, 
then,  devote  so  much  good  ink  and  paper  to  representing  her  ?  Yet 
the  attempt  must  be  admitted  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
realistic  spirit  of  the  age.  Apparently  we  have  the  girl  just  as  she 
is,  and  imagination  has  not  imbued  the  portrait  with  a  tint,  a  light  or 
a  shadow,  which  does  not  really  exist.  All  is  there  which  there  is  in 
life,  save  the  tangible  warm  flesh  ;  and  no  more  is  there  than  there 
is  in  real  life.  It  is  like  Chinese  imitation.  There  is  skill  in  this, 
certainly,  but  hardly  art ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  a  mere  skilfully 
accurate  reproduction  of  an  ordinary  and  commonplace  character  is 
either  the  most  useful  or  the  most  agreeable   employment  which  a 

1  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.  A  Story  of  Fashionable  Life.  Edited  by  Robert 
Grant.     With  vignette  illustrations  by  L.  S.  Ipsen,     Boston  :  A.  Williams  «&  Co.     1880. 
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writer  can  make  of  his  powers.  In  reading  the  book,  one  recurs 
naturally  to  Daisy  Miller ;  and  the  difference  between  her  and  Miss 
Alice  Palmer,  our  author's  heroine,  illustrates  our  meaning.  The 
purpose  of  each  writer  is  simply  to  represent  a  typical  girl ;  but  there 
is  imagination  in  Mr.  James's  picture,  while  there  is  none  in  Mr. 
Grant's.  Which  conveys  the  more  vivid  impression,  —  which  the 
more  truthful .-'  The  answer  will  depend  upon  the  mental  habit  of 
the  reader ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  much  discrepancy  of  opinion 
as  to  which  makes  the  more  agreeable  reading.  Mr.  Grant's  book  is 
probably  intended  to  belong  to  the  class  of  social  satires ;  yet  it  is  a 
satire  only  so  far  as  the  actual  existence  of  each  and  every  such  girl, 
in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  is  in  itself  a  satire.  There  is  nothing 
satiric  in  the  treatment.  Indeed,  in  speaking  of  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution, we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  writer  has,  probably 
conscientiously,  confined  himself  to  a  rigid  copying  of  the  lines  of  his 
model,  aiid  has  been  tempted  into  no  digressions  in  the  hope  of  being 
either  clever  or  brilliant.  What  he  will  do  next  becomes  now  the 
matter  of  interest.  He  may  have  the  material  for  making  a  good 
original  writer  ;  but,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  will  have  to  cultivate  his 
imagination  freely.  The  world  will  not  care  about  another  social 
photograph  after  the  fashion  of  this  one. 
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TN  criticism,  as  in  astronomy,  we  must  needs  allow  for  the  per- 
-*-  sonal  equation  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  confess  a  hearty  admiration 
for  the  sincere  and  robust  dramatic  works  of  M.  fimile  Augier,  to  my 
mind  the  foremost  of  the  French  dramatists  of  our  day,  with  the 
possible  exception  only  of  Victor  Hugo.  M.  Augier  inherits  the  best 
traditions  of  French  comedy.  He  is  a  true  child  of  Beaumarchais,  a 
true  grandchild  of  Moli^re.  He  has  the  Gallic  thrust  of  the  one,  and 
something  of  the  broad  utterance  of  the  other  and  greater.  One  of 
the  best  actors  in  Paris  told  me  that  he  held  the  "  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier"  to  be  the  finest  comedy  since  the  "  Mariage  de  Figaro." 
It  would  be  hard  to  gainsay  him  ;  and  in  the  "  Fils  de  Giboyer " 
there  is  more  than  one  touch  which  recalls  the  hand  of  the  great 
master  who  drew  "  Tartufe." 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  while  the  plays  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  and  M.  Victorien  Sardou  are  familiar  to  the  American  theatre- 
goer, M.  Augier's  virile  works  are  here  but  little  known.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  case  was  the  same  in  Germany ;  and  in  an  appre- 
ciative study  of  M.  Augier's  career,  published  in  "  Nord  und  Siid," 
Herr  Paul  Lindau  asked  the  reason  of  this,  and  gave  the  answer,  — 
which  is  simply  that  M.  Augier  appeals  to  a  higher  (and  smaller) 
class  than  either  M.  Dumas  or  M.  Sardou.  It  is  much  easier  to  trans- 
fer to  an  alien  soil  the  situations  of  M.  Sardou  or  the  emotions  of 
M.  Dumas  than  the  social  studies  of  M.  Augier,  in  whose  plays  plot 
and  passion  are  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the  development  of 
character. 
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That  M.  Augier's  plays,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  sensational  scenes, 
should  not  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Anglo-Saxon  managers,  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  is  the  most  moral  of  modern  French 
dramatists.  He  is  not  one  of  "  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness  ;  that  put 
bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."  Unlike  M.  Dumas,  he  does 
not  let  his  emotions  run  away  with  him.  It  is  not  that  the  moral  is 
violently  thrust  through  each  play,  as  a  butterfly  is  impaled  on  a  pin, 
—  to  use  Hawthorne's  apt  figure.  No,  the  morality  in  M.  Augier,  as 
in  all  really  great  authors,  is  "  simply  a  part  of  the  essential  richness 
of  inspiration," — to  quote  from  that  other  American  writer  who  has 
recently  taken  Hawthorne's  life. 

Although  the  French  drama  of  to-day  is  not  so  bad  as  many  believe 
it  to  be,  still  the  dramatists,  like  the  novelists,  of  France  have  not 
taken  to  heart  Dr.  Johnson's  warning :  "  Sir,  never  accustom  your 
mind  to  mingle  vice  and  virtue."  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  quotes  with 
approval  Michelet's  assertion  that  the  Reformation  failed  in  France 
because  France  did  not  want  a  moral  reform  ;  and  he  adds  that  the 
French  are  lacking  in  the  "power  of  conduct."  Admitting  the  rule, 
M.  Augier  is  a  noble  exception  :  he  has  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
importance  of  conduct  in  life,  and  he  strenuously  seeks  to  strengthen 
that  sense  in  others  by  dwelling  on  the  influences  which  make  for  it. 
The  name  which  the  English  dramatist  Robertson  gave  to  the  English 
comedy  (for  which  he  had  borrowed  the  plot  of  M.  Augier's  "Aventu- 
ri^re")  "  Home"  is  characteristic  of  all  M.  Augier's  work.  Home  in 
his  eyes  is  a  sacred  thing ;  and  throughout  his  plays  we  can  see  a 
steadfast  setting  forth  of  the  holiness  of  home  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
family.  This  feeling  will  not  let  him  be  a  passive  spectator  of  as- 
saults on  what  he  cherishes.  His  is  a  militant  morality,  ever  up  in 
arms  to  fight  for  the  fireside.  The  insidious  success  of  the  "  Dame 
aux  Camillas  "  —  in  which  a  courtesan's  love  purified  her  so  far  as  it 
might  —  drew  from  him  the  indignant  "  Mariage  d'Olympe,"  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  might  be  expected  when  the 
courtesan  wormed  her  way  into  an  honorable  household.  The  Third 
Person  is  as  important  to  many  French  dramas  of  this  century  as 
was  the  "Third  Estate"  to  the  nation  in  the  last  century;  but  he  is 
in  no  way  aided  and  abetted  by  M.  Augier :  there  is  one  French 
dramatist  who  can  always  be  counted  on  for  the  husband  and  the 
home. 

This  love  for  the  fireside  is  not  merely  literary  capital ;  it  is  part 
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of  his  actual  life.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  plays  he  explains  how 
it  happens  that  he  has  written  more  than  once  in  collaboration  :  it  is 
owing  to  his  fondness  for  chat  by  the  hearth  with  a  friend  ;  and  if  in 
course  of  talk  they  start  a  subject  for  a  piece  and  run  it  down,  to 
which  of  the  two  does  it  belong  ?  M.  Augier's  whole  life  has  been 
given  to  literature  ;  his  career  is  that  of  a  true  man  of  letters,  passing 
his  time  quietly  by  his  fireside  or  in  his  garden  in  the  study  of  men 
and  things.  Herr  Lindau  quotes  his  answer  to  a  would-be  biogra- 
pher, perhaps  the  German  critic  himself,  who  asked  for  adventure  or 
anecdote :  "  My  life  has  been  without  incident."  And  an  English 
writer  has  pointed  out  that  M.  Augier's  love  for  the  family  can  be 
seen  even  in  the  externals  of  his  works, —  in  the  dedication  of  his  col- 
lected plays  to  his  mother's  memory  and  of  individual  pieces  to  his 
sisters  and  to  other  intimate  friends.  There  is  in  all  this  nothing 
namby-pamby  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  manly  tenderness  is  joined  to  a 
hearty  scorn  of  sentimentality.  Indeed,  the  first  tribute  he  paid  to 
his  family  was  an  act  of  courage :  he  inscribed  his  earliest  play  to  the 
memory  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Pigault-Lebrun.  This  gentle- 
man, who  ran  a  very  mottled  career,  was  also  an  author  ;  he  wrote  for 
the  stage,  and  produced  certain  free-and-easy  tales.  His  dominant 
quality  was  what  the  French  call  "  verve "  and  the  English  "  go." 
His  grandson  seems  to  have  inherited  his  independence  and  his 
frank  gayety  ;  perhaps,  also,  a  portion  of  his  imperative  will. 

M.  Augier  began  modestly.  A  two-act  comedy  of  antique  life 
called  the  "Cigue" — from  the  draught  of  hemlock  which  the  hero 
has  determined  to  take  —  was  tendered  first  to  the  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais,  and  was  finally  brought  out  at  the  Od^on,  in  May,  1844.  It 
met  with  instant  success,  ran  three  months,  and  has  since  been  taken 
into  the  repertory  of  the  Com^die-Frangaise.  In  classic  purity  of 
form,  this  first  of  his  plays  remains  the  best ;  it  is  a  picture  of  self- 
seeking  greed,  treated  with  a  firmness  of  touch  and  a  masculine  irony 
unusual  in  a  young  writer.  M.  Augier,  born  in  1820,  was  not  twenty- 
four  when  the  "  Cigue "  first  saw  the  light  of  the  lamps.  He  had 
studied  for  the  bar,  but  the  enticements  of  poetry  were  irresistible, 
and  after  the  success  of  the  "Cigue"  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
drama.  He  had  come  upon  the  stage  just  in  the  nick  of  time;  both 
play-goers  and  professional  critics  accepted  him  as  the  most  promising 
of  a  new  school  of  dramatists. 

Coincident  with  the  political  revolution  which  in  1830  drove  the 
Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  France,  there  was  an  uprising  in  litera- 
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ture  and  art  against  the  cast-iron  canons  of  critics,  who  in  the  lapse 
of  years  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing ;  and  after  this 
furious  fight  between  the  young  blood,  which  was  called  "  Romantic," 
and  the  old  bones,  who  called  themselves  "  Classic,"  there  was  a  lull 
for  a  while,  and  the  school  of  common-sense  came  into  being.  A 
year  before  the  "  Cigue,"  the  Od6on  had  acted  "  Lucr^ce,"  a  tragedy 
by  Frangois  Ponsard,  a  classic  tale  told  in  verses  of  romantic  variety 
and  color.  The  unwitting  poet  was  hailed  at  once  as  the  chief  of  a 
new  school,  which  was  to  seek  safety  in  the  middle  path  and  to  join 
the  good  qualities  of  both  the  opposing  styles,  without  the  failings  of 
either.  The  "  Cigue, "  on  its  appearance,  was  claimed  as  the  second 
effort  in  the  new  manner.  Neither  Ponsard  nor  M.  Augier,  warm 
personal  friends  and  both  men  of  modesty,  ever  set  up  as  leaders  of  a 
new  departure,  —  just  as  it  has  been  said  that  John  Wilkes  was  never 
a  Wilkite.  M.  Augier  gave  in  no  adhesion  to  the  school  of  common- 
sense,  yet  was  tacitly  accepted  as  its  lieutenant :  when  its  day  had 
passed,  he'  stepped  out  of  its  narrow  limits,  and  walked  on  toward  his 
own  goal  with  a  sturdy  tread.  But  for  convenience,  and  not  inaccu- 
rately, we  may  consider  his  earlier  work  as  belonging  to  this  school. 
Beautiful  as  much  of  it  is,  taken  by  itself,  we  see  at  once,  when  we 
survey  his  writings  as  a  whole,  that  the  earlier  ones  were  only  tenta- 
tive, and  that  he  had  not  yet  discovered  where  his  real  strength  lay. 
In  the  first  ten  years  after  the  "  Cigue "  was  acted,  he  brought  out 
six  other  plays  in  verse,  —  in  1845,  the  "Homme  de  Bien;"  in  1848, 
the  "  Aventuri^re,"  the  finest  and  firmest  of  all  his  metrical  come- 
dies ;  in  1849,  "  Gabrielle,"  a  noteworthy  success  ;  in  1850,  the  "  Joueur 
de  Flute,"  a  weaker  return  to  the  classic  and  akin  in  subject  to  the 
"Cigue;"  in  1852,  "  Diane,"  a  romantic  drama  written  for  Rachel, 
and  acted  by  her  without  any  great  effect,  owing  perhaps  to  its  use 
of  the  historical  material  which  had  already  served  Victor  Hugo  in 
"Marion  Delorme;"  and  in  1853,  "  Philiberte,"  a  charming  comedy 
of  life  in  the  last  century.  All  these  comedies  belonged  to  the  new 
school,  in  that  they  had  common-sense  without  commonplace.  In  the 
best  of  them  were  to  be  seen  simplicity,  without  the  weakness  of  the 
classicists  ;  and  vigor,  without  the  brutality  of  the  romanticists. 

"  Gabrielle,"  as  we  consider  it  now  after  thirty  years,  does  not  seem 
the  best  even  of  these  earlier  attempts ;  yet  so  noble  was  its  inten- 
tion and  so  clean  its  execution  that,  in  spite  of  its  vulnerable  points, 
it  created  a  profound  sensation,  enjoyed  success  beyond  its  fellows, 
and  received  from  the  Academy  the  Montyon  prize  of  virtue.     In  it 
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we  have,  briefly,  a  young  husband  devoted  to  his  wife  and  child,  and 

toiHng  unceasingly  for  their  future  ;  therefore  is  he  unable  to  divine, 

much  less  to  satisfy,  the  somewhat  sentimental  aspirations  of  his  wife. 

Unfortunately,  a  friend  of  his  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  tenders  the 

ideal  passion  her  heart  craves.     Fortunately,  the  husband  is  warned 

in  time,  and  he  fights  bravely  for  his  home, —  not  with  his  hands,  but 

with  his  brain.     Giving  no  sign  of  suspicion,  he  appeals  to  the  lover 

to  help  him  loyally  to  win  back  his  wife's  heart ;  then  getting  them 

both  together,  he  seizes  an  occasion  to  set  before  them  with  heartfelt 

eloquence  the  consequences  of  a  false  step.     So  persuasive  and  so 

powerful  is  he  that,  when  they  are  left  alone  for  a  moment,  the  wife 

dismisses    the   lover,  who  accepts   his  sentence  without  a  murmur. 

By  herself,  she  compares  the  two  men  :  how  small  looks  the  lover  by 

the  side  of  her  husband,  on  whose  return  she  confesses  !     Thereupon 

he  declares  the  fault  to  be  his  own,  in  that  he  has  neglected  her,  and 

asks  if  he  may  hope  to  win  back  her  love.    Conquered  by  his  strength 

and  his  tenderness,  the  wife  seizes  his  hand,  and,  as  the  curtain  falls, 

exclaims,  — 

"  O  phre  de  famille  !  6  poete  !  je  t'  aime  !  " 

To  understand  the  startling  effect  of  such  a  comedy,  we  must  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  stage  in  France  at  the  time.  It  was  a  cutting 
rebuke  to  the  followers  of  Scribe  and  to  the  disciples  of  Dumas. 
"  There  is  something  about  murder,"  Mr.  Howells  tells  us,  "  some 
inherent  grace  or  refinement  perhaps,  that  makes  its  actual  repre- 
sentation upon  the  stage  more  tolerable  than  the  most  diffident 
suggestion  of  adultery."  M.  Scribe  and  the  crowd  of  collaborators 
who  encompassed  him  about  were  of  another  opinion.  The  fracture 
of  the  seventh  commandment,  actual  or  imminent,  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
centre  of  all  pieces  of  the  Scribe  type.  "  There  was  a  need  of  hearing 
something  which  had  common-sense,  and  which  should  lift  up,  en- 
courage, or  console  mankind,  not  so  egotistic  or  foolish  as  M.  Scribe 
declares  it,"  wrote  the  younger  Dumas  ;  adding  that  a  writer  "  robust, 
loyaJ,  and  keen  presented  himself,  and  '  Gabrielle,'  with  its  simple  and 
touching  story,  with  its  fine  and  noble  language,  was  the  first  revolt 
against  the  conventional  comedy." 

M.  Dumas  saw  distinctly  the  blow  M.  Augier  gave  to  Scribe  ;  but 
he  did  not  acknowledge  that  at  the  same  time  were  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  the  school  in  which  his  father  was  a  leader.  As  M.  Emile 
Montdgut  has  said,  only  once  did  M.  Augier  take  up  arms  against  the 
romanticists  :  "  The  reaction  of  the  school  of  common-sense  had  as 
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a  whole  but  little  success,  because  it  especially  attacked  the  literary 
doctrines  of  romanticism,  which  were  sufficiently  solid  to  resist. 
But  romanticism  presented  more  vulnerable  points  than  its  doctrines  ; 
for  example,  the  false  ideals  of  sentimentality  it  made  fashionable,  and 
the  brilliant  immorality  of  its  works,  which  had  again  and  again 
exalted  the  superiority  of  passion  over  duty."  With  this  feeling  M. 
Augier  had  no  sympathy  ;  he  is  always  for  duty  against  passion,  and 
"  Gabrielle  "  was  a  curt  rebuke  to  "  Antony."  Yet  one  can  but  regret, 
with  M.  Montegut,  that  the  object  was  attained  by  this  mild  piece  in  the 
author's  earlier  and  gentler  manner,  rather  than  by  a  true  comedy  in 
the  hardy  and  satiric  style  of  his  later  work.  Sham  sentimentality 
and  misplaced  yearnings  call  for  the  hot  iron  of  satire ;  and  the 
weapon  which  M.  Augier  soon  forged  for  use  against  the  hypocrites 
and  schemers  of  the  "Eff routes"  and  the  "  Fils  de  Giboyer"  would 
have  served  effectively  against  personified  romanticism.  But,  like 
many  another  young  warrior,  M.  Augier  was  a  long  time  finding  his 
right  weapon.  After  writing  without  aid  the  seven  plays  in  verse 
which  have  been  grouped  together,  he  changed  about  and  took  to 
prose  and  to  collaboration.  In  "Pierre  de  Touche"  (1853),  ""^  which 
M.  Jules  Sandeau  was  a  partner,  and  in  "Ceinture  Doree"  (1855),  in 
which  M.  Foussier  was  a  half-partner,  a  distinct  advance  can  be  noted 
toward  what  was  soon  seen  to  be  M.  Augier's  true  road  ;  and  in  the 
"  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  (1855)  he  struck  the  path  and  walked 
straight  to  the  goal. 

To  my  mind  the  "  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier "  is  the  model  modern 
comedy  of  manners;  its  one  competitor  for  the  foremost  place,  the 
"  Demi-Monde  "  of  M.  Dumas,  is  fatally  weighted  by  its  subject.  M. 
Augier  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  real  world  and  not  of  the  half-world. 
M.  Montegut  truly  calls  it  "  not  only  the  best  comedy  of  our  time, 
but  the  only  one  which  satisfies  the  idea  formerly  held  as  to  what  a 
comedy  should  be."  Most  modern  French  comedies  are  melodra- 
matic, and  many  a  successful  play  by  Dumas  or  Sardou  is  but  a 
Bowery  drama  in  a  dress-coat.  But  the  "Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  is 
pure  comedy,  and  would  be  recognized  as  such  by  Congreve  and 
Sheridan,  Regnard  and  Beaumarchais.  The  subject  is  the  old,  old 
strife  between  blood  and  wealth,  between  high  birth  and  a  full  purse. 
M.  Poirier  is  a  shopkeeper,  who,  having  made  a  fortune,  has  political 
aspirations,  which  he  seeks  to  advance  by  an  'alliance  with  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  Marquis  de  Preslcs  is  a  young  nobleman,  without 
money,  but  with  blood  and  to  spare.     The  daughter  of  M.  Poirier 
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becomes  the  wife  of  M.  de  Presles,  and  is  the  innocent  victim  of 
both  father  and  husband  ;  and  the  situations  of  the  play  are  called 
forth  by  the  unexpected  development  of  her  character  under  the  pres- 
sure of  suffering,  —  a  character  which  M.  de  Presles,  although  they 
have  been  married  three  months,  has  hitherto  held  to  be  colorless. 
From  idle  carelessness  the  husband  gets  into  trouble,  and  the  young 
and  plebeian  wife  has  twice  a  chance  of  saving  his  patrician  honor. 
There  is  no  palliation  of  his  vice,  still  less  any  pandering  to  it. 
Nakedly  it  stands  before  us,  and  we  see  the  pain  which  the  empty 
pursuit  of  pleasure  may  bring  even  on  the  innocent.  A  chance  of 
reconciliation  is  offered  to  the  marquis  at  a  heavy  cost  of  honor ; 
and  this  brings  about  the  beautiful  scene  —  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
known  to  the  modern  stage,  and  ending  in  a  truly  dramatic  surprise 
—  where  the  wife  nobly  rejects  the  sacrifice  and  sends  her  husband 
forth  to  battle  for  his  name.  Besides  these  three  characters  there 
are  but  two  others  ;  and  to  carry  through  a  full  four-act  comedy 
with  but  five  parts  is  an  instance  of  that  calm  simplicity  which  only 
a  very  high  art  can  attain. 

It  may  be  observed  that  although  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the 
"  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  as  M.  Augier's,  it  is  signed  also  by  M. 
Jules  Sandeau.  However,  no  substantial  injustice  is  done  ;  for  while 
there  is  nothing  else  of  M.  Sandeau's  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  "  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  it  is  but  the  best  expression  of 
M.  Augier's  genius.  Both  M.  Augier  and  M.  Sandeau  are  men  of 
too  marked  individuality  to  gain  by  collaboration,  although  in  this 
play  the  manly  vigor  of  the  former  and  the  caressing  gentleness  of 
the  other  blend  harmoniously.  Not  always  has  the  union  been  so 
easy.  In  "Pierre  de  Touche,"  for  instance,  as  it  has  been  neatly  said, 
the  characters  are  by  the  author  of  the  "  Effrontes,"  and  the  situa- 
tions and  scenery  are  by  the  author  of  "  Mile,  de  la  Seigli^re  ; "  and 
in  their  latest  joint-production,  "Jean  de  Thommeray,"  M.  Augier 
had  obviously  only  borrowed  the  idea  of  M.  Sandeau's  charming  tale 
and  had  himself  written  the  whole  play,  stamped  throughout  by  his 
muscular  hand.  "  Dans  tout  concubitus,"  wrote  M.  Augier  in  regard 
to  M.  Labiche's  collaborations,  "il  y  a  un  male  et  une  femelle." 
Now,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  M.  Augier  is  the  male.  To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given  ;  on  ne  prete  qii  aux  riches.  So  much  the 
worse  for  M.  Sandeau. 

To  the  partnership  with  M.  Foussier  we  owe  one  at  least  of 
M.  Augier's  most  important  plays,  —  the  "  Lionnes  Pauvres  "  (1858). 
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I  can  but  think  that  the  play  would  have  been  better  had  M.  Augier 
written  it  alone.  M.  Sandeau's  gentleness  may  have  corrected  M. 
Augier's  occasional  acerbity,  and  the  "  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  is  ar- 
tistically a  finer  piece  of  work  than  anything  M.  Augier  did  by  himself  ; 
but  M.  Foussier  simply  says  "ditto"  to  M.  Augier,  and  so  their  joint 
work  shows  an  over-accentuation  and  almost  a  harshness  of  tone  not 
to  be  found  in  the  other  plays  of  the  author  of  the  "  Fils  de  Giboyer." 
A  comparison  of  the  "  Mariage  d'Olympe"  (1855),  written  alone, 
with  the  "  Lionnes  Pauvres  "  (1858),  written  with  M.  Foussier,  will 
show  what  I  mean.  In  the  latter  there  is  an  over-emphasis  not  to  be 
detected  in  the  former;  and  the  conception  and  dramatic  construction 
is  feebler  in  the  joint  work  than  when  M.  Augier  relied  on  himself 
alone.  These  two  plays  are  linked  together  here,  because,  although 
a  comedy  in  verse  intervened,  in  them  M.  Augier  came  before  the 
public  in  an  entirely  new  manner.  The  "  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  first 
acted  in  1852,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  contemporary  dramatic 
literature.  The  merely  amusing  comedy  was  pushed  from  the  front 
rank  to  which  the  skill  of  Scribe  had  advanced  it ;  and  as  Scribe  fell 
from  his  high  estate  M.  Dumas  came  to  the  front  as  the  demonstrator 
of  social  science  set  forth  upon  the  stage.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  M.  Dumas  had  not  developed  into  the  moral  philosopher  who 
now  so  calmly  surveys  mankind  from  the  summit  of  a  preface  ;  and 
the  morality  of  his  earlier  plays  was  easy,  to  say  the  least.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  pieces  of  M.  Dumas's  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  the 
full  fruition  of  M.  Augier's  genius.  Orderly,  fond  of  home,  full  of 
love  for  the  family,  and  a  bitter  foe  to  any  insidious  attack  on  these 
ideals,  he  saw  in  the  "  Dame  aux  Camillas,"  its  successors  and  its 
rivals,  formidable  adversaries  with  whom  to  do  battle.  The  school  of 
easy  morality  offered  a  shining  mark  for  his  satire  ;  and  in  the  new 
dramatic  form  which  Dumas  had  introduced  Augier  found  a  sure 
weapon,  ready  to  his  hand.  In  the  "Mariage  d'Olympe"  and  in  the 
"  Lionnes  Pauvres"  he  first  showed  his  willingness  to  sound  a  note 
of  warning  against  social  dangers,  and  displayed  a  power  of  grappling 
with  social  problems.  In  both  plays  the  subject  is  repulsive,  and  of 
a  kind  not  now  tolerated  on  the  English-speaking  stage.  An  adapta- 
tion of  the  "  Lionnes  Pauvres,"  called  "  A  False  Step,"  and  made 
with  due  decorousness  of  expression,  was  refused  a  license  in  London, 
in  1878.  Plays  written  in  English,  like  novels  written  in  English, 
must  be  made  virginibiis piierisqiie ;  and  so  only  half  of  life  gets  itself 
into   our   literature.      In    France,  fortunately   or   unfortunately,  the 
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dramatic  moralist  labors  under  no  such  limitations.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
recorded  that  the  French  censors  tried  to  prevent  the  production  of 
the  "Lionnes  Pauvres"  unless  it  were  made  more  moral,  —  one  of 
their  suggestions,  as  M.  Augier  tells  us  in  his  preface,  being  that  the 
vicious  woman  should,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  have  an 
attack  of  small-pox  as  a  "  natural  consequence  of  her  perversity." 

The  late  G.  H.  Lewes,  one  of  the  best  of  dramatic  critics,  writes  of 
a  revival  of  this  play  in  1867:  "The  comedy  —  or  shall  I  not  rather 
call  it  tragedy  ?  —  was  terribly  affecting  ;  the  authors  have  shown  us 
what  comedy  may  be,  should  be.  They  have  boldly  laid  bare  one 
of  the  hideous  sores  of  social  life,  and  painted  the  consequences  of 
the  present  rage  for  dress  and  luxury  which  is  rapidly  demoralizing 
the  middle  classes  of  Europe."  The  hideous  sore  was  the  possible 
change  from  passionate  adultery  to  salaried  prostitution  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  luxury  and  extravagance.  The  scene  is  laid  in  two 
households  ;  and  we  see  in  one  the  wife  awakening  to  desertion,  and 
in  the  other  a  husband  discovering  his  dishonor.  The  subject  was 
indeed  a  bold  one ;  and  if  the  play  had  succeeded,  it  would  go  far  to 
contradict  the  assertion,  made  now  and  again  in  Thdophile  Gautier's 
dramatic  criticisms,  that  the  stage  never  becomes  possessed  of  any 
idea  until  it  has  been  worn  threadbare  in  print.  Unfortunately,  the 
play,  although  more  than  once  revived  and  always  well  received, 
never  makes  a  long  stay  on  the  stage.  It  owes  this  lack  of  stability, 
perhaps,  to  the  very  boldness  of  its  subject :  this,  at  least,  is  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Sarcey,  formulated  when  the  play  was  last  revived, 
in  the  fall  of  1879.  The  subject  was  so  novel  in  1858,  and  so  haz- 
ardous, that  the  authors  did  not  dare  to  paint  the  wicked  woman  in 
the  vivid  colors  which  the  situation  demanded  ;  they  attenuated  the 
drawing,  and  filled  it  in  with  half-tints,  to  the  obvious  weakening  of 
the  effect.  But  in  spite  of  this  blemish  the  "  Lionnes  Pauvres  "  re- 
mains a  work  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  value,  —  one  which  the  future 
historian  of  Parisian  society  under  the  Second  Empire  cannot  afford 
to  neglect.  Yet  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  inferior  to  the  "  Mariage 
d'Olympe,"  which  M.  Augier  wrote  alone,  and  which  had  no  success 
at  all.  Olympe  is  a  courtesan  who  tricks  an  inexperienced  young 
man  into  a  marriage,  and  by  a  skilful  comedy  gets  herself  recognized 
by  his  family.  Once  sure  of  her  position  in  an  honorable  household, 
she  is  seized  by  the  "  nostalgie  de  la  boue," — the  longing  for  the 
mud,  the  homesickness  for  the  gutter  from  which  she  has  been  lifted 
and  in  which  she  had  her  natural  growth.     A  lover  appears,  and  she 
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sells  herself  to  him  from  mere  wantonness.  Brought  to  bay  by  her 
husband's  grandfather,  the  head  of  his  noble  house,  she  threatens  to 
publish  a  scandal  about  an  innocent  young  girl,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  family.  Unable  to  buy  her  off,  the  old  marquis  shoots  her  down 
like  a  dog.  While  this  was  a  fit  solution  of  the  situation,  so  violent 
a  method  of  meting  out  poetic  justice  revolted  the  play -going  public; 
and  the  final  pistol-shot  killed  the  play  as  well  as  the  heroine. 

The  heroine  of  the  "  Mariage  d'Olympe  "  is  not  so  vicious  as  the 
heroine  of  the  "  Lionnes  Pauvres,"  for  whom  there  is  no  excuse  to  be 
made  ;  and  the  sudden  taking  off  of  the  former  is  more  merciful  than 
the  awful  perspective  opened  before  us  as  the  certain  course  of  the 
latter.  In  each  play  we  have  a  sickening  picture  of  depravity ;  and 
the  stronger  the  artist's  hand  and  the  finer  his  art,  the  more  we  wish 
that  he  had  chosen  another  subject.  The  orgy  in  the  second  act  of 
the  "Mariage  d'Olympe  "  is  as  typical  in  its  way  as  Couture's  picture 
of  the  Romans  of  the  decadence  ;  but  it  is  set  forth  with  a  decorous 
pen,  by  an  author  who  respects  himself.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of 
the  unspeakable  filth  of  M.  Zola's  "  Nana ;  "  besides,  Olympe  is  true 
and  in  the  highest  degree  artistic,  and  Nana  is  conventional  in  spite 
of  her  minute  "  naturalism."  One  feels  that  the  mere  mention  of 
M.  Augier  in  the  same  breath  with  M.  Zola  is  a  mistake  in  taste ; 
yet  in  the  portrait  of  Olympe  there  is  an  impression  of  main  strength, 
which  one  feels  M.  Zola  must  appreciate.  I  should  be  tempted  to 
characterize  it  as  violent  and  brutal,  if  these  were  not  altogether  too 
harsh  words  to  apply  to  a  writer  so  well-bred  and  so  keen  as  M. 
Augier.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  had  it  been  treated  by  another 
hand,  "violent  and  brutal"  would  surely  be  the  exact  words  to 
employ.  It  is  not  that  the  note  is  forced,  or  that  there  is  anything 
false  in  the  treatment ;  on  the  contrary,  no  work  of  M.  Augier  is 
more  sober  or  direct.  The  painful  impression  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
repulsion  inherent  in  the  subject. 

Between  the  "Mariage  d'Olympe"  (1855)  and  the  "Lionnes 
Pauvres"  (1858),  M.  Augier  had  reverted  to  verse  in  "  La  Jeunesse," 
acted  in  1857.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1868,  came  "Paul  Forestier," 
another  poetical  play.  These  two  are  his  latest  attempts  in  verse, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  together.  "La  Jeunesse"  is  closely 
akin  to  Ponsard's  "  L'Honneur  et  1' Argent,"  in  subject  and  style. 
Its  verse  is  not  so  academic  in  its  elegance  as  Ponsard's,  but  it  is 
fresher  and  it  has  more  freedom  :  the  flowers  of  M.  Augier's  poesy 
always  have  their  roots  in  the  soil.     In  spite  of  the  dates,  it  seems  as 
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though  "La  Jcunesse"  must  have  been  written  just  after  "Gabrielle;" 
they  are  informed  by  the  same  spirit,  and  in  each  is  a  warning  to  be 
seen. 

In  as  marked  contrast  as  may  be  to  both  of  these  is  "Paul  Forestier," 
M.  Augier's  last  drama  in  verse.  Indeed,  it  is  so  unlike  the  rest  of 
his  plays  that  it  might  almost  be  taken  for  the  work  of  another.  It 
is  a  play  of  pure  passion,  surcharged  with  hurrying  emotion,  and  cul- 
minating in  what  one  cannot  but  think,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  done,  is  a  conventional  conclusion,  caused  only  by  a 
wrenching  of  the  logic  of  the  characters,  wherein  vice  is  punished 
and  virtue  rewarded  in  spite  of  themselves.  M.  Augier's  comedies 
are  generally  moral  in  another  and  nobler  manner  than  this.  Here 
one  feels  that,  given  the  characters  and  situation,  the  outcome  would 
have  been  different.  In  general,  M.  Augier's  logic  is  so  inexorable 
and  the  moral  so  entirely  a  part  of  the  essence  of  his  story,  that  to 
come  upon  this  play,  in  which  the  moral  seems  merely  tacked  on,  is 
something  of  a  shock.  The  only  excuse  at  hand  is  that  the  poet  had 
run  away  with  the  moralist,  and  that  the  latter  got  the  upper  hand 
only  in  time  to  pull  up  as  best  he  might. 

In  America  the  divorce  between  poetry  and  the  stage  seems  to  be  as 
final  and  as  unhealthy  for  both  parties  as  the  divorce  between  politics 
and  society.  In  France  one  has  a  chance,  now  and  then,  of  hearing 
an  actor  speak  the  language  of  the  gods.  The  habit  of  writing  in 
verse  is  dying  out  slowly ;  yet,  as  M.  Augier  has  shown  us,  the  poetic 
attitude  is  possible  even  to  those  who  use  the  language  of  men. 
Style  is  generally  on  a  level  with  the  thought  it  clothes.  In  M.  Au- 
gier's poetry  we  find  none  of  the  haziness  of  expression  which  results 
from  weakness  of  conception.  He  sees  clearly  and  speaks  frankly ; 
his  verse  is  flexible,  full,  and  direct.  In  his  antique  and  mediaeval 
plays,  especially  in  the  "  Aventuri^re,"  it  abounds  in  grace  and  color ; 
and  the  metre  helps  to  keep  up  the  artificial  remoteness  of  the 
illusion. 

But  well  as  M.  Augier  could  handle  the  Alexandrine,  his  admirable 
artistic  instinct  told  him  that  it  could  only  be  used  to  great  disadvan- 
tage in  attacking  the  weak  points  of  a  more  modern  and  complex 
civilization.  In  a  play  of  passion  like  "  Paul  Forestier,"  or  in  a  more 
or  less  didactic  and  idealized  comedy  like  "  La  Jeunesse,"  it  might 
serve  ;  but  in  a  direct  assault  on  a  crying  evil,  as  in  the  "  Manage 
d'Olympe"  or  the- "  Lionnes  Pauvres,"  metre  would  hamper  rather 
than  help ;  and  so  verse  was  discarded  for  a  prose  as  pointed  and 
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as  nervous  as  any  dramatist  could  wish.  M.  Augier's  practice  as  a 
poet  was  of  great  aid  in  giving  to  his  prose  its  form  and  color  ;  it  is 
a  true  poet's  prose,  —  a  prose  lifted  at  times  on  the  wings  of  poetry, 
but  never  to  soar  out  of  sight.  M.  Augier's  prose  is  seemingly  hurried 
at  times ;  it  shows,  besides  the  effect  of  its  author's  poetic  experience, 
a  study  of  Beaumarchais  :  one  catches  at  times  a  faint  echo  of  the 
"rus6,  ras6,  blase"  manner  of  "Figaro."  It  is  as  picturesque,  in  its 
nineteenth-century  way,  as  was  Beaumarchais's ;  and  it  is  far  more 
correct  and  more  natural.  Indeed,  it  is  the  model  of  dramatic 
dialogue  of  our  day, —  terse,  tense,  racy,  and  idiomatic. 

Nowhere  is  M.  Augier's  style  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
series  of  startling  comedies  of  contemporary  life,  which  he  brought 
forth  between  1861  and  1869.  The  avenging  pistol-shot  was  aban- 
doned for  the  whip-lash  of  satire.  At  bottom,  both  the  "  Mariage 
d'Olympe"  and  the  "  Lionnes  Pauvres  "  were  dramas  ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  "  Effrontes  "  and  the  "  Fils  de  Giboyer  "  are  come- 
dies :  they  are  models  of  what  the  modern  comedy  of  manners  should 
be  ;  they  show  no  trace  of  melodrama,  and  the  interest  arises  natur- 
ally from  the  clash  of  character  against  character.  Therefore  it  is 
not  a  little  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  high  merit  ;  for  no 
rehearsal  of  the  plot  fairly  represents  the  play,  because  the  plot  is  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  any  description  of  character  is  pale  and 
weak  copying  of  what  in  the  comedies  moves  before  us  with  all  the 
myriad  hues  of  life. 

In  the  "  Effrontes  "  an  assault  was  made  on  discreditable  specula- 
tion and  undue  respect  for  mere  money  whencesoever  derived.  In 
the  "  Fils  de  Giboyer,"  —  in  which  Giboyer,  a  Bohemian  of  the  press, 
and  the  Marquis  d'  Auberive,  a  representative  of  the  old  nobility, 
reappeared  from  the  preceding  play, —  a  plain  picture  was  presented 
of  clerical  intriguing  in  politics.  All  at  once  M.  Augier  found  him- 
self in  a  wasp's  nest.  Clericalism  was  in  arms,  and  M.  Augier 
received  hot  shot  in  abundance,  —  accusing  him  of  odious  personali- 
ties, calling  him  Aristophanes,  and  recalling  the  legend  that  the  death 
of  Socrates  was  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  great  Greek  humorist. 
The  likeness  to  Aristophanes  was  not  altogether  inapt  ;  for  without 
the  license  of  the  Greek,  the  Frenchman  had  the  same  directness  of 
thrust.  He  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation  of  personality,  while 
frankly  admitting  that  one  character  —  and  but  one — was  drawn 
from  the  living  model.  This  was  Ddodat,  in  which  everybody  had 
recognized  Veuillot,  the  ultramontane  gladiator  and  papal-bull  fighter. 
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The  denial  availed  little.  A  disreputable  pamphleteer,  who  called 
himself  De  Mirecourt,  author  of  a  series  of  prejudiced  and  inac- 
curate contemporary  biographies,  professed  to  recognize  himself  in 
Giboyer  (without  warrant,  surely,  for,  in  spite  of  his  vice  and  venality, 
Giboycr  was  sound  at  the  core)  ;  and  this  fellow  published,  in  answer 
to  the  "  Fils  de  Giboyer,"  a  stout  volume,  called  the  "  Petit-fils  de 
Pigault-Lebrun,"  in  which  he  tried  to  hit  M.  Augierover  the  shoulder 
of  his  grandfather,  gathering  together  stores  of  apocryphal  anecdotes 
and  doubtful  jests. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  rain  of  invective,  but  holding  it  rather  as 
proof  that  he  had  hit  the  mark,  M.  Augier  returned  to  the  assault. 
One  may  guess  that  he  delights  in  the  combat,  and  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  giving  battle  for  the  right.  In  this  case  he  showed  that  he 
had  what  the  Yankee  calls  "grit."  He  brought  out  a  new  pair  of 
plays.  In  the  "  Contagion,"  as  in  the  "  Effrontes,"  he  attacked  a 
general  evil,  —  the  cheap  scepticism  of  the  hour,  the  want  of  faith  in 
the  future,  the  ribald  scoffing  at  things  hitherto  held  sacred.  Then 
in  "Lions  et  Renards,"  as  in  the  "Fils  de  Giboyer,"  he  used  one 
of  the  characters,  fully  developed  in  the  earlier  play,  as  a  mainspring 
of  the  polemic  action  of  the  later.  In  the  "  Contagion,"  we  see  the 
Baron  d'Estrigaud,  most  keen  and  quick-witted  of  rascals,  carrying  off 
his  rascality  with  an  easy  grace  and  taking  things  with  a  high  hand. 
In  "  Lions  et  Renards  "  clericalism  reappears  again  in  the  person  of  a 
M.  de  St.  Agathe,  mentioned  already  in  the  "  Fils  de  Giboyer,"  and 
here  brought  boldly  upon  the  stage  ;  he  is  one  who  has  sacrificed 
everything,  even  his  identity,  to  the  order  of  which  he  is  an  unknown 
instrument,  from  sheer  lust  of  power  wielded  in  secret.  The  struggle 
between  these  two,  D'Estrigaud  and  St.  Agathe,  for  a  fortune  which 
neither  of  them  captures,  is  exciting.  In  the  end,  by  a  sudden  irony, 
the  beaten  D'Estrigaud  abandons  the  world,  forgives  his  enemies, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  St.  Agathe  takes  to  religion,  the  last  resort  of 
rascals,  —  to  paraphrase  Dr.  Johnson. 

While  no  one  of  these  four  comedies,  as  I  have  said,  is  artistically 
equal  to  the  "  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,"  yet  taken  together  they  give  us 
a  still  higher  opinion  of  M.  Augier's  genius.  No  other  dramatic 
author  of  this  century  can  point  to  four  such  pieces ;  no  other 
dramatist  of  our  day  has  put  before  us  so  many  distinct  individualities 
and  shown  them  before  us  in  action,  each  after  its  kind.  There  are 
no  longer  preachments,  —  a  bit  of  action  and  a  single  line  instead, — 
and  the  evil  is  summed  up  better  than  by  a  score  of  sermons.     The 
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dialogue  is  sharp  and  short ;  it  has  a  satiric  wit,  which  cuts  Hke  a 
whip-lash  when  it  does  not  bite  like  an  acid.  The  wit  is  really  wit,  a 
diamond  of  the  first  water,  transparent  and  clear.  There  is  none  of 
the  rough-and-ready  repartee  only  too  common  in  many  modern 
English  plays,  the  rudeness  of  which  recalls  Goldsmith's  assertion 
that  there  was  no  arguing  with  Dr.  Johnson,  for  if  his  pistol  missed 
fire,  he  knocked  you  down  with  the  butt.  M.  Augier's  pistol  does  not 
miss  fire. 

The  series  of  comedies  of  manners,  which  I  have  here  grouped 
together,  was  interrupted  in  1865  by  "  Maitre  Gu6rin,"  as  well  as  by  the 
poetic  drama,  "  Paul  Forestier  "  (1868).  "  Maitre  Guerin  "  is  analyzed 
at  length  in  Mr.  Lewes'  valuable  volume  on  "  Actors  and  the  Art  of 
Acting."  Although  showing  many  of  M.  Augier's  ever-admirable 
qualities,  it  is  lacking  in  the  symmetry  of  the  "  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  " 
and  in  the  sharp  savor  of  the  later  satires  ;  it  pales  by  the  side  of 
either.  In  the  same  year  (1869)  that  he  brought  out  "  Lions  et 
Renards  "  he  gave  us  also  the  "  Postscriptum,"  one  of  the  lightest  and 
brightest  little  one-act  comedies  in  any  language,  and  to  be  warmly 
recommended  to  American  readers.  The  next  year  came  the  war  with 
Prussia  and  the  two  sieges  of  Paris. 

The  first  play  which  M.  Victorien  Sardou  brought  out  after  France 
had  gone  through  these  terrible  trials  was  the  trivial  "  Roi  Garotte," 
a  fairy  spectacle,  and  the  second  was  the  illiberal  and  reactionary 
"  Rabagas."  M.  Augier's  first  play  was  the  stirring  and  patriotic 
"  Jean  deThommeray  "  (1873)  :  love  for  home  and  love  for  the  father- 
land are  rarely  separated.  "Jean  de  Thommeray  "  was  a  series  of 
energetic  pictures  of  the  demoralization  which  had  led  to  defeat  ;  its 
fault  was  that  it  was  only  a  series  of  pictures  and  not  a  homogeneous 
drama.  M.  Augier  had  borrowed  the  hero  of  M.  Sandeau's  tale,  and 
Jean  de  Thommeray  himself  was  almost  the  only  link  connecting  the 
succeeding  acts.  The  play  thus  lacked  backbone  ;  its  parts  were  not 
knit  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  life :  it  is  rather  a  polyp,  any 
one  of  whose  members,  when  detached,  is  as  capable  of  separate  life 
as  the  original  whole. 

M.  Augier's  later  plays  call  for  little  comment.  In  1877  was  acted 
the  "  Prix  Martin,"  signed  by  M.  Augier  and  by  M.  Eugene  Labiche. 
It  is  not  noteworthy;  and  M.  Augier  himself  tells  us  that  his  share  of 
the  work  was  confined  to  a  partnership  in  the  plan  and  to  a  slight 
revision  of  M.  Labiche's  dialogue.  The  year  before,  M.  Augier  brought 
out  "  Mme.  Caverlet,"  and  the  year  after,  the  "  Fourchambault."    The 
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latter  was  very  successful,  but  neither  is  in  M.  Augier's  best  manner. 
The  first  is  a  plea  for  divorce,  and  the  second  a  plea  for  the  solidarity 
of  the  family,  and  both  are  what  on  the  English  stage  are  called  "  do- 
mestic dramas." 

In  all  M.  Augier  has  written  twenty-seven  plays,  great  and  small. 
Of  these  nine  are  in  verse.  Eight  times  he  had  a  literary  partner. 
At  least  ten  out  of  the  twenty-seven  are  plays  of  the  first  order,  not 
to  be  equalled  in  the  repertory  of  any  contemporary  dramatist ;  and  of 
these  ten  three  —  the  "  Aventuriere,"  the  "  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier," 
and  the  "  Fils  de  Giboyer"  —  are  surely  classics  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  who  surveys  M.  Augier's  literary 
career  is  the  combination  of  originality  and  individuality  with  great 
susceptibility  to  external  influence.  He  is  a  self-reliant  man,  but 
quick  to  take  a  hint.  He  was  at  first  accepted  as  a  disciple  of 
Ponsard  ;  and  perhaps  the  "  Cigue  "  did  owe  something  to  "  Lucr^ce," 
and  "  La  Jeunesse"  to"L'Honneur  et  I'Argent."  But  to  my  mind, 
even  in  Augier's  comedies  of  antiquity,  there  was  a  greater  obligation 
to  De  Musset.  They  wrote  together  a  little  piece  without  conse- 
quence; and  De  Musset's  influence  may  be  traced  in  all  M.  Augier's 
earlier  plays  of  fantasy,  in  which  the  scene,  wherever  the  poet  may 
declare  it  to  be,  in  reality  is  laid  in  the  enchanted  forest  of  Arden, 
or  in  that  Bohemia  which  is  a  desert  country  by  the  sea.  In  the 
technical  construction  of  "  Diane  "  there  was  something  of  the  man- 
ner of  Victor  Hugo  :  that  M.  Augier's  verse  was  indebted  to  Hugo 
for  its  freedom  from  the  eighteenth-century  shackles  goes  without 
saying.  Neither  Scribe  nor  the  elder  Dumas  tempted  him  ;  but  with 
the  first  work  of  the  younger  M.  Dumas,  M.  Augier  saw  at  a  glance 
the  prospect  it  opened.  Combining  with  this  suggestion  of  new 
worlds  to  conquer,  given  by  M.  Dumas,  was  a  study  of  Balzac's  meth- 
ods. Without  the  "  Recherche  de  1' Absolu  "  we  should  not  have  had 
"  Maitre  Gu^rin,"  —  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  "Dame  aux  Cam^- 
lias,"  there  had  also  been  no  "  Manage  d'Olympe." 

I  have  ill  expressed  myself  if,  from  the  paragraph  above,  any  one 
infers  that  M.  Augier  has  been  guilty  of  any  servile  imitation.  Noth- 
ing could  be  less  true.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  and  in 
his  works  strongly  self-assertive.  Nothing  like  imitation  is  to  be 
discovered  in  his  dramas.  Another  man's  work  is  to  him  only  an 
exciting  cause,  to  use  a  medical  phrase.     The  analogies  to  Ponsard, 
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De  Musset,  and  Hugo  are  subtile  and  probably  unconscious  ;  and 
the  indebtedness  to  M.  Dumas  is  comprised  in  the  assertion  that  the 
author  of  the  "  Dame  aux  Camelias  "  turned  over  a  new  leaf  of  the 
history  of  French  dramatic  literature,  —  a  leaf  upon  which  M.  Augier 
wrote  his  name  with  his  own  pen.  The  obligation  to  Balzac  is  no 
more  than  that  M.  Augier  studied  human  nature  with  Balzac  as  his 
master.  It  is  by  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  by  his  skill  in 
turning  this  knowledge  to  account,  that  posterity  judges  an  author. 
M.  Augier  is  fit  to  survive ;  he  is  a  great  creator  of  unforgettable 
figures,  a  true  poet  in  the  Greek  sense,  a  "maker." 

M.  Zola  —  who  looks  forward  to  an  impossible  regeneration  of  the 
stage,  from  which  all  convention  is  to  be  banished,  and  everything  is 
to  be  as  dull  as  every-day,  in  the  interest  of  naturalistic  exactness  — 
recognizes  in  M.  Augier  a  creator  of  actual  characters,  and  calls  him 
the  master  of  the  French  stage.  "  Seraphine,"  says  M.  Zola  of  the 
heroine  of  the  "  Lionnes  Pauvres,"  "  is  a  daring  figure,  put  squarely 
on  her  feet,  of  an  absolute  truth."  And  M.  Zola  praises  Guerin  who 
"has  a  final  impenitence  of  the  newest  and  truest  effect."  He  objects 
that  some  of  M.  Augier's  characters  are  too  good  to  live,  and  that 
others  change  front  in  an  instant  before  the  curtain  falls.  In  M. 
Zola's  eyes  any  noble  character  is  unnatural,  —  Colonel  Newcome,  for 
instance,  is  too  good  to  live ;  but  his  other  criticism  has  some  slight 
foundation :  there  are  characters  of  M.  Augier's  who  reform  with  un- 
due haste,  —  in  "  Gabrielle"  for  example. 

M.  Augier's  women  are  all  admirable.  In  his  devotion  to  the 
family,  he  has  drawn  woman  fit  to  be  the  goddess  of  the  fireside.  He 
excels  alike  in  the  young  girl,  clear-headed  and  warm-hearted,  perfectly 
jeiuie  fille  according  to  French  ideas,  but  with  a  little  spark  of  inde- 
pendence, with  a  head  of  her  own  and  a  willingness  to  use  it  if  need 
be  ;  and  in  the  clever  woman  of  the  world,  skilled  in  all  the  turns  and 
tricks  of  society,  quick-witted  and  keen-tongued  and  able  to  hold  her 
own.  His  women,  good  or  bad,  are  thoroughly  feminine  and  human  ; 
they  are  neither  men  in  women's  clothes  nor  dolls  ;  they  have  hearts 
and  sex.  He  has  drawn  brilliant  portraits  of  wicked  women,  —  Sera- 
phine and  Olympe,  and  above  all  Navarette, — and  he  delights  in 
showing  their  true  womanhood,  and,  as  in  the  "  Aventuri^re,"  redeem- 
ing them  almost  at  the  last  with  a  few  words  of  simple  dignity  and 
pathos.  In  none  of  these  qualities  can  any  trace  of  foreign  influence 
be  detected ;  they  are  purely  personal.  Purely  personal  also  are  his 
devotion  to  home,  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  his  trust  in  the  future,  his 
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belief  in  progress,  his  respect  for  toil.  To  these  last  two  qualities  is 
clue  his  liking  for  modern  invention  and  discovery :  in  the  "  Beau 
Mariage  "  the  hero  is  a  chemical  experimenter,  in  the  "  Lions  et 
Renards  "  he  is  an  African  explorer,  while  in  the  "  Fourchambault " 
he  is  a  specimen  of  the  highest  type  of  mercantile  sagacity.  National, 
rather  than  personal,  is  the  occasional  note  of  bad  taste.  In  general, 
the  French  pay  an  exaggerated  respect  to  the  fifth  commandment,  to 
balance  perhaps  the  frequent  fracture  of  the  seventh ;  so  the  scene  in 
the  "  Contagion,"  where  the  hero  reads  one  of  his  mother's  love-letters 
in  the  midst  of  a  disreputable  supper,  comes  with  an  unexpected 
shock.  There  is  another  scene  in  the  "  Fourchambault,"  this  time 
directly  between  the  mother  and  the  son,  which  no  Anglo-Saxon  pen 
could  have  written.  But  these  taints  are  rare  ;  for  the  most  part  M. 
Augier's  characters  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  in  a  clear,  pure 
atmosphere,  —  as  different  as  may  be  from  the  moral  miasma  which 
hangs  over  Balzac's  landscapes.  Mentally  and  morally  M.  Augier  is 
a  well-balanced  writer,  and  his  works  are  symmetrical.  We  see  in 
him  an  intellect  in  equilibrium,  well  poised  on  itself  and  sure  of  its 
stability.  A  great  critic  has  told  us  that  the  grand  style  is  not  the 
so-called  classic,  with  its  finish  and  polish  and  point,  but  something 
larger,  freer,  ampler  ;  something  not  incompatible  with  a  homely  real- 
ism in  matters  of  detail,  —  if,  indeed,  a  truly  grand  style  does  not  de- 
mand a  rigorous  calling  of  the  thing  by  its  right  name,  be  it  never  so 
humble.  As  Moliere  in  his  day  and  Beaumarchais  in  his  were  in  the 
grand  style,  so  is  M.  Augier, — each  in  his  degree.  The  progressive 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  perhaps  as  hampering  as  the 
pseudo-classic  formality  of  the  seventeenth.  It  is  high  praise  to  say 
that  the  words  which  describe  one  of  M.  Augier's  characters,  and 
which  Herr  Lindau  aptly  applies  to  their  author,  are  as  fitting  to  him 
as  they  a.re  to  his  great  master,  Moliere :  "  Un  coeur  simple  et  tendre, 
un  esprit  drpit  et  star,  une  loyaut^  royale." 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 
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"  TOHANNES  IN  EREMO,"  is  the  caption  under  which,  with  a 
^  very  rare  felicity  in  his  quaint  pedantry  about  titles  and  mottoes, 
Cotton  Mather  groups  the  names  of  the  first  four  ministers  of  the  first 
company  of  worshippers  on  the  rude  peninsula  of  Boston.  Wilson, 
Cotton,  Norton,  and  Davenport  all  bore  that  eminently  Christian 
name,  John,  as  also  did  the  first  honored  governors  of  the  Bay  Colony, 
Endicott  and  Winthrop,  and  Carver  of  Plymouth.  The  epithets  of 
veneration  which  Mather  attaches  to  those  "  famous  and  holy  "  divines, 
the  homage  and  influence  which  he  assigns  to  them  as  yielded  to  them 
by  their  contemporaries,  and  the  overruling  direction  which  he  justly 
claims  for  them  in  the  affairs  of  the  infant  Commonwealth,  as  well  as 
of  the  wilderness  church,  are  in  strange  contrast  with  the  oblivion 
which  has  covered  them  in  the  thought  of  all  but  a  very  few  of  those 
who  here  succeed  to  their  heritage.  What  remains  of  the  mortality 
of  those  four  divines  is  gathered  in  the  tomb  belonging  to  the  First 
Church,  in  King's  Chapel  burial-ground,  Boston.  Passers-by  on  the 
Treniont-street  sidewalk  may  see  it,  unadorned,  and  distinguished  only 
by  the  names  cut  in  the  stone  ;  while  around  it,  in  Boston's  first  place 
of  burial,  are  the  resting-places  of  the  English  exiles  who  looked  to 
those  "preachers  of  the  Word"  for  guidance,  courage,  patience,  and 
hope.  Considering  what  those  divines  once  were  to  Boston,  how 
slight  is  the  memorial,  the  present  witness,  representing  them  now ! 
Only  by  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  against  the  greed  of  speculators 
and  traflfickers  has  even  this  narrow  sepulchre  been  secured  to  their 
dust.  The  eminence  opposite  the  burial-place  has  been  levelled,  and 
has  long  ceased  to  bear  its  honored  name  of  "  Cotton  Hill."  "  Wilson's 
Lane,"  marking  the  residence  of  Boston's  first  "  pastor,"  has  become 
a  portion  of  a  street.  John  Cotton,  coming  here  three  years  after 
Wilson  had  been  instituted  as  first  pastor  of  the  church,  was  put 
in  office  as  the  first  "  Teacher  of  the  Congregation."  This  duplicate 
ministry  which  the  "  Fathers  "  favored  was  rather  a  distinction  in 
title  than  in  duty  or  service. 
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The  obsen'ances  which  in  pageant  and  commemorative  celebration 
have  marked  the  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a  millennial  period  since 
the  first  English  settlement  of  Boston,  may  warrant  the  revival  of  the 
name  and  influence  of  John  Cotton,  even  on  these  fresh  pages  and 
amid  the  stir  of  our  present  life.  Not  only  because  Cotton  Mather 
was  the  grandson  of  the  "  Teacher,"  but  on  grounds  of  universal 
esteem  and  repute  during  our  first  century,  does  the  author  of  the 
"  Magnalia  "  exalt  John  Cotton  to  the  foremost  place  of  dignity  and 
renown  in  the  wilderness  settlement.  It  has  long  been  current  in  our 
histories  that  the  New  England  Boston  received  its  name  in  compli- 
ment to  the  vicar  of  St.  Botolph's  Church  in  the  old  Boston,  when  he 
came  hither,  as  a  persecuted  exile,  to  continue  his  ministry,  leaving  a 
stately  shrine  of  Gothic  grandeur  and  solemnity  for  a  rude  tabernacle 
of  mud  walls  and  thatched  roof.  His  son-in-law,  Increase  Mather, 
president  of  the  college,  wrote,  "  If  Boston  be  the  chief  seat  of  New 
England,  it  was  Cotton  that  was  the  father  and  glory  of  Boston."  And 
his  grandson,  Cotton  Mather,  wrote,  "  Boston  oweth  its  name  and 
being  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  person  in  the  world."  But  the 
records  of  the  Colony  Court  show  that  the  peninsula  received  its  new 
name  three  years  before  the  arrival  of  Cotton,  and,  as  would  appear, 
before  his  coming  was  resolved  upon.  It  would  seem  rather  that  the 
name  was  adopted  in  regard  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  first  company  of  the  adventurers  who  came  from  old  Boston  and 
had  been  concerned  in  its  municipal  affairs,  and  who,  from  sympathy 
with  Cotton's  Puritanism  at  home,  were  in  close  relations  with  him 
and  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  removal  hither. 

If  it  be  worth  the  while  now  to  rehearse  the  story  of  his  life  and 
career,  it  must  be  done  in  a  tone  and  spirit  consistent  with  his  own 
elevation  of  character,  his  sincerity  and  sacrifice,  his  fidelity  in  walk- 
ing by  a  light  less  full  and  clear,  it  may  be,  than  that  by  which  even 
the  wisest  and  best  of  us  find  it  difificult  to  make  our  way.  The  right 
way  of  telling  the  story  of  a  faithful  and  earnest  man  is  to  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  what  would  have  been  his  own  way  of  telling  it.  In 
the  staple  virtues  of  rectitude  the  advances  of  time  work  no  change  in 
standard  or  substance.  Opinions,  convictions,  scruples,  as  well  as 
superstitions,  fancies,  and  errors  of  judgment,  are  matters  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  age  and  place  where  our  lot  falls. 

No  attainment  of  wisdom  or  saintliness  in  his  subject  would  induce 
an  English  biographer  of  an  Englishman  to  suppress  the  statement, 
when  it  could  be  truthfully  made,  as  it  may  be  of  John  Cotton,  that  he 
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came  of  an  ancient  and  a  good  family.  The  tradition  was  that  his 
branch  of  the  family  had  been  defrauded  of  a  fair  inheritance.  His 
father,  Rowland  Cotton,  w^as  a  lawyer,  of  Puritan  views  and  habits ; 
and  the  son,  who  was  born  in  the  town  and  county  of  Derby,  Dec.  4, 
1585,  was  trained  and  educated  under  that  strict  discipline  of  piety. 
He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, —  preferred  by  all  Puritans  to 
Oxford,  —  in  1598,  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  became 
Master  of  Arts  in  1606.  He  was  then  made  Fellow,  Dean,  Catechist, 
and  Head-Lecturer  in  Emanuel  College,  and  by  1608  had  attained 
high  distinction  for  scholarship  and  character.  Here,  too,  his  religious 
convictions  in  the  school  of  a  rigid  Calvinism,  and  in  the  direction  of 
non-conformity  with  the  ceremonials  of  the  church,  became  intensified, 
though,  he  says,  he  tried  to  resist  the  searching  influence  which  was 
working  within  him,  under  the  impression  that,  "  if  he  became  a  godly 
man,  it  would  spoil  him  for  being  a  learned  one,  —  an  old  cavil  being 
that  religion  made  scholars  turn  dunces."  His  institution  as  the  vicar 
of  St.  Botolph's  in  Boston,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was 
objected  to  and  opposed  by  the  "  irreligious  party,"  on  the  ground  of 
his  suspected  tendencies  ;  but  it  was  brought  about  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  mayor,  who  made  the  serious  blunder  of  giving  it  by  accident 
against  the  candidate  whom  he  preferred.  Cotton  lived  eighteen 
years  childless  with  his  first  wife.  His  second  wife  was  the  mother 
of  several  children,  represented  now  by  many  descendants  here,  among 
whom  are  Octavius  B.  Frothingham  and  Phillips  Brooks,  William 
Everett  and  the  children  of  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
non-conformity  with  the  discipline  of  the  then  established  Church  of 
England  to  which  Cotton  allowed  himself  to  yield  in  his  ministry. 
A  kindly  but  still  candid  reader  of  his  course,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  will  be  disposed  to  recognize  then  and  there,  as  he  will  have 
need  to  do  in  some  critical  occasions  in  Cotton's  experience  in  New 
England,  what  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  called  precisely  an  infirmity, 
but  rather  a  lack  of  firmness  and  decision  of  character.  He  was 
gentle,  yielding,  and  to  a  degree  inconstant.  He  lacked  sometimes 
"  the  courage  of  his  convictions."  He  was  very  sensitive  to  "  scru- 
ples," but  too  ready  to  mistrust  them  when  a  strong  or  ingenious 
pleader  reminded  him  that  they  were  only  scruples.  This  incon- 
stancy or  lack  of  firm  fibre  in  him  appears  almost  disappointingly 
in  his  temporizing  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  Bishop  Williams,  who 
was  disposed  to  befriend  Cotton  when   brought  under   suspicion  of 
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non-conformity.  Perhaps,  however,  in  this  instance,  the  gentleness 
of  the  prelate  touched  the  tender  sentiment  of  the  vicar.  But  this 
quality  in  Cotton  was  on  some  occasions  an  enfeebling  one.  He 
produced  effects  upon  others  which  led  them  to  a  more  decided 
stand  than  he  himself  was  at  all  times  ready  to  abide  by.  It  is 
certain  that  under  his  preaching  and  discipline,  earnest,  unwearied, 
and  rigid,  his  English  parish  became  largely  Puritanical.  His  people 
became  zealous  for  reform,  for  purity,  for  devout  observances,  for 
incessant  preaching  and  lectures  ;  and  the  repute  which  his  min- 
istrations acquired  drew  in  from  a  wide  neighborhood  in  other 
parishes  sympathizing  persons  who  wished  to  partake  of  his  "holy 
ministry."  Very  many  of  the  early  and  the  more  valued  of  the 
first  comers  to  this  colony  came  that  they  might  share  his  instruc- 
tions. Rumors  went  out  that  non-conformity,  in  some  of  its  illegal  and 
odious  characteristics,  was  asserting  itself  in  St.  Botolph's.  It  was 
charged  that  some  communicants  went  there  from  other  parishes  be- 
cause the  vicar  connived  at  their  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  without 
kneeling,  and  at  sundry  other  irregularities.  A  "  corrupt "  man,  who 
had  been  rebuked  for  immoralities,  went  to  London,  and  informed 
against  these  practices.  The  silver  cross  was  mysteriously  cut  away 
from  the  royal  insignia  which  adorned  the  maces  borne  before  the 
mayor  of  the  town.  This  indignity  —  an  anticipation  of  the  act  by 
which  our  own  Governor  Endicott  afterwards  cut  out  the  cross  from 
the  king's  colors,  as  an  "idolatrous  emblem" — was  made  the  subject 
of  a  searching  judicial  inquiry.  It  did  not  appear  that  Cotton  prompt- 
ed or  "  connived  at "  this  offence.  He  was,  however,  complained 
against  at  the  arbitrary  Court  of  High  Commission  for  not  kneeling 
at  the  Sacrament  and  for  other  breaches  of  ceremonial,  and  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  to  bring  him  before  the  dreaded  tribunal.  He 
was  temporarily  silenced.  Midway  in  his  ministry  a  severe  indisposi- 
tion led  him  to  make  his  home  for  a  year  with  the  friendly  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  gracious  Lady  Arbella,  the  wife  of  our  Isaac 
Johnson.  Here  again  we  see  a  trace  of  the  relations  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Boston.  Cotton  engaged  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  to  make  interest  for  him  with  Archbishop  Laud,  the  primate. 
But  that  stern  foe  of  the  Puritans  was  inexorable.  The  answer  re- 
ceived by  Cotton  was,  "  that  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  drunkenness  or 
uncleanness  or  any  such  lesser  fault  he  could  have  obtained  his  par- 
don ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  non-conformity  and 
Puritanism,  the  crime  was  unpardonable,  and  therefore  he  must  flee  for 
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his  safety."  There  were  many  good  and  faithful  men,  at  that  time  and 
immediately  afterward,  who  had  to  meet  the  same  alternative.  Of  the 
compelling  motive  which  influenced  them  a  word  is  to  be  said  by  and 
by,  for  New  England  will  ever  be  held  to  the  obligation  of  giving  it  a 
fair  and  full  statement. 

Cotton,  after  his  score  of  years'  service  as  vicar,  fled,  with  disguise  of 
dress  and  name,  to  London  ;  for  though,  as  he  wrote,  "  he  had  with  him 
the  chief  and  greatest  part  of  the  town  of  Boston,"  he  was  no  longer 
safe  from  the  risk  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  London  he  had  a 
secret  conference  with  some  prominent  but  less  scrupulous  ministers, 
who,  while  in  sympathy  with  him,  practised  a  feigned  conformity,  and 
endeavored  to  draw  him  into  the  same  temporizing  position  ;  but 
with  a  firmness  not  always  manifested  by  him.  Cotton,  so  far  from 
yielding,  succeeded  in  drawing  some  of  these  "  time-servers  "  to  his 
side.  Hesitating  for  a  while  whether  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Holland, 
Barbadoes,  or  New  England,  he  was  induced  to  come  hither  by  earnest 
letters  through  Governor  Winthrop  in  behalf  of  the  Boston  Church, 
in  which  were  so  many  of  his  ardent  friends.  He  arrived  in  Boston 
in  the  ship  "  Grifhn,"  Sept.  4,  1633,  being  then  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.  With  him  came  two  other  "  famous "  ministers.  Hooker  and 
Stone.  The  former  of  these  went  first  to  the  church  in  Cambridge. 
But  it  soon  appeared  not  to  be  well  that  there  should  be  two  such 
"  shining  lights  "  as  Cotton  and  Hooker  in  close  proximity,  as  rivals 
in  "the  revering  admiration  of  the  hard-pressed  exile  colonists,  and  so 
Hooker  wisely  moved  to  Connecticut  with  his  flock.  Cotton's  ar- 
rival was  hailed  with  great  delight,  and  on  October  10  following,  he 
was  made  by  election  and  ratification  "  Teacher  of  the  Congregation 
of  Boston,"  Wilson  being  already  in  office  as  "  Pastor."  What  a  pres- 
ence and  a  power  such  a  man  must  have  been  among  the  somewhat 
forlorn  but  strong-hearted  and  resolute  company  of  men  and  women 
parted  from  a  dear  old  home,  with  a  wilderness  around  them  to  be 
tamed  for  a  new  one,  those  who  occupy  the  transformed  places  can 
but  faintly  conceive.  The  responsibility  for  success  or  disaster  in  the 
stern  enterprise  rested  with  a  few  leaders,  whose  courage,  firmness, 
and  zeal  alone  could  meet  the  many  dire  exigencies  before  them.  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  to  a  demonstration  that  those  grim  and 
austere  qualities  in  the  leaders  which  exhibit  to  us  the  repelling  side 
of  their  characters  and  ways,  were  on  occasion  the  most  efficient 
forces  for  contending  with  the  many  threatening  perils  to  which  they 
were  exposed.     Religious  motives  and  methods,  pccuHarly  adapted  to 
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their  special  design,  and  in  part  developed  by  it  and  adjusted  to  it, 
furnished  their  inspiration  and  guidance,  giving  them  nerve  and  fibre; 
and  John  Cotton  was  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  their  revered  and 
trusted  oracle  in  sacred  things.  Though  a  year  and  a  half  after  his 
induction  at  St.  Botolph's  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  he  never  bore  an  academic  title  here.  He  appears  all 
through  the  pages  of  Winthrop  and  on  our  records  as  simply  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, rarely  with  the  prefix  of  "  Reverend."  As  we  shall  see,  in  consist- 
ency with  the  theory  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth,  —  a  theocracy, 
whose  statute-book  was  the  Bible,  —  he  was  alike  an  authority  in  the 
affairs  of  Church  and  State.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  range  and 
degree  of  his  practical  variance  in  his  office  at  home  from  the  cere- 
monial and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  here,  like  Win- 
throp and  all  his  chief  associates,  became  a  decided  Congregationalist, 
using  free  prayer  and  an  order  of  worship  unlike  that  to  which  he  had 
been  wonted,  and  adopting,  in  the  disuse  of  other  forms  identified  with 
prelacy,  the  distinctive  Puritan  methods  of  church  discipline.  In 
noticing  how  naturally  this  radical  change  came  in  here,  it  is  obvious 
that'  it  is  to  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  influences  already  working  in 
the  minds  of  the  exiles  which  had  been  gradually  alienating  them  from 
sympathy  with  English  ecclesiasticism,  and  for  the  rest,  and  this 
largely,  to  the  circumstances  of  their  isolation  and  condition.  There 
was  no  bishop  here  to  induct  ministers  or  to  qualify  candidates  for 
partaking  of  the  Sacrament.  The  living  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  the  honored  Governor  Winthrop  who  may  be  called  Cotton's 
colleague,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  himself  an  Episcopalian,  has 
put  the  whole  case,  with  equal  force,  aptness,  and  brevity,  in  this  plain 
statement :  "  Congregationalism  was  the  best  and  only  mode  of  plant- 
ing and  propagating  Christianity  here  in  old  Puritan  times."  ^  Indeed, 
the  Episcopal  annalists  of  the  first  churches  of  their  own  denomina- 
tion in  the  colonies  find  a  constant  grievance  in  the  fact  that  necessity 
or  convenience  made  them  hardly  distinguishable  in  their  administra- 
tion from  Congregational  churches.  Yet  Cotton  insisted  to  the  close 
of  his  life  that  he  was  not  a  "  Separatist,"  but  simply  a  "  Non-Conform- 
ist." What  the  distinction  in  his  mind  was  is  soon  to  be  noted.  The 
Boston  church  insisted  upon  the  same  distinction.  For  this  reason 
Roger  Williams  refused  an  invitation  to  become  their  minister,  as  he 
required  that  they  should  renounce  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  humiliate  themselves  for  ever  having  shared  it,  and  forbid 
1  Proceedings  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  December,  1879. 
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their  own  members,  who  might  transiently  visit  their  old  home,  an 
occasional  attendance  on  its  altars.     This  the  church  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  Cotton  was,  by  the  standard  of  his  time,  a  profoundly  learned 
man.  He  could  converse  in  Hebrew,  and  was  a  thorough  classical 
scholar,  having  an  easy  mastery  of  Greek  and  Latin,  He  regularly 
devoted  twelve  hours  a  day  to  study.  He  carefully  prepared  his  ser- 
mons, but  he  could  preach  with  facility  without  notes.  His  work  of 
preaching,  expounding,  exhorting,  settling  cases  of  conscience,  giving 
counsel  on  public  affairs,  and  presiding  over  church  discipline,  would 
be  regarded  in  these  days  as  of  the  most  exhausting  character;  yet 
these  were  the  foremost  conditions  then  of  the  ministerial  office.  We 
read  that,  as  a  part  of  his  work,  he  had  once  gone  through  the  whole 
Bible,  expounding  it  for  "  doctrines  and  duties,"  and  had  got  midway 
in  a  repetition  of  the  task  when  he  died.  Besides  these  labors,  as  the 
chief  representative  and  champion  of  the  Congregational  discipline, 
he  was  expected  to  meet  the  incessant  demands  of  the  controversial 
spirit  of  the  times  in  a  steady  issue  of  polemical  "  tractates "  and, 
what  Cotton  Mather  most  inaptly  called,  "  composures."  From  Cot- 
ton's pen  came  the  two  then  standard  works  for  Congregationalism, 
"  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  and  "  The  Way  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  Cleared."  He  found  a  sharp  antagonist  in  the 
Presbyterian  Bayley.  His  power,  both  of  administration  and  of  gen- 
tle, conciliatory  discipline,  was  shown  in  moulding  and  harmonizing 
what,  before  he  came  into  office,  were  the  incongruous  and  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  the  church  in  Boston.  There  were  in  it  many 
whose  predilections  were  for  the  Episcopal  forms,  and  others  who  had 
strongly  the  proclivities  of  separatists  and  sectaries.  Some  too  there 
were  who,  fortuitously  or  compulsorily,  were  subjects  of  his  oversight, 
who  needed  a  firm  hand  to  deal  with  them  as  hypocrites,  backsliders, 
or  loose  in  principle  and  life.  There  were  some  curious  sheep  in  his 
flock,  and  some  not  easily  distinguishable  from  goats.  Yet  all  the 
testimony  agrees  that  Cotton  was,  after  the  pattern  set  for  him,  a 
faithful,  devoted,  and  eminently  edifying  and  successful  minister.  He 
trained  a  goodly  company  of  men  and  women,  in  church  and  house- 
hold and  in  civil  life,  to  the  highest  standard  then  required  in  char- 
acter, in  piety,  in  morality,  and  in  the  fidelities  and  services  of  a 
difficult  style  of  existence  amid  exacting  conditions.  He  was  himself 
subjected  to  a  very  sharp  ordeal  before  his  own  brethren  —  in  which 
even  his  heart-knit  friendliness  with  Winthrop  was  strained  almost  to 
a  rupture  —  for  his  course  in  the  so-called  Antinomian  controversy, 
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raised  by  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson.  The  issue  was  drawn  between 
those  who  accepted  and  Uved  under  "  a  covenant  of  faith  "  and  those 
who  accepted  and  lived  under  "  a  covenant  of  works."  In  these  days, 
when  so  many  persons  seem  not  at  all  concerned  about  being  under 
either  covenant,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  define  that  issue.  But  the 
debating  it,  with  equal  zeal  and  acrimony,  alike  by  those  who  under- 
stood its  significance  and  by  those  who  did  not,  with  the  consequent 
distraction,  strife,  dread,  and  dismay,  came  perilously  near  to  wrecking 
the  Puritan  commonwealth.  Cotton's  sympathies  and  convictions 
were  unmistakably  at  first  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  the  wiser  of  her 
party ;  but  his  course  in  the  contention  called  out  alike  the  strongest 
and  the  weakest  qualities  of  his  nature.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  exempted 
him  from  the  censures  which  she  passed  upon  his  brother  ministers 
as  "  legal  preachers."  She  and  her  party  also  professed  that  he 
secretly  countenanced  their  opinions,  and  even  that  they  took  their 
"  cue "  from  him.  This  he  denied,  with  some  seeming  vacillation, 
bringing  himself  temporarily  under  grave  distrust  with  both  parties  ; 
even  Wilson,  his  colleague,  and  Winthrop  were  against  him,  while 
the  young  Governor  Vane  was  with  him.  The  strife  was  pain- 
fully personal.  Cotton  afterwards  said,  when  peace  was  restored, 
that  he  had  been  grievously  misrepresented  and  his  confidence 
abused.  His  trouble  is  all  referrible  to  the  gentle  tenderness  and  the 
lack  of  fibre  in  his  constancy,  already  noted.  But  he  was  so  pain- 
fully worried  as  to  meditate  at  one  time  a  removal  to  New  Haven. 
He  was  invited,  in  1642,  to  attend  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, but  declined. 

Cotton  unfortunately  had  the  wrong  side  to  maintain  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Roger  Williams  about  "  The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution," 
etc.,  touching  the  power  of  the  magistrate  over  matters  of  conscience. 
His  antagonist  not  only  had  the  right  side,  but  also  a  spirit  of  pug- 
nacity, and  an  ingenuity  and  adroitness  of  fence  and  keenness  of 
thrust  which  the  mild  and  timid  Cotton  had  not.  Deferring  to  another 
place  a  reference  to  Cotton's  services  in  civil  affairs,  it  may  be  noted 
that  his  death,  as  ever  in  the  cases  of  the  faithful  and  beloved, 
deepened  the  sense  of  his  worth  and  the  appreciation  of  his  services. 
He  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  when,  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge  to 
preach  to  the  students,  he  took  cold  on  passing  the  ferry  in  November, 
and,  though  he  afterwards  preached,  was  smitten  by  the  disease  which 
brought  him  to  his  end  on  Dec.  23,  1652,  three  years  after  the  death  of 
his  dear  friend  Winthrop.     He  had  thought  and  time  for  kind  and 
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holy  partings  on  his  death-bed  with  the  associates  of  his  exile,  magis- 
trates, ministers,  and  fellows  in  love.  He  named,  for  his  successor, 
Norton  of  Ipswich.  He  ordered  his  son  to  burn  all  his  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  Antinomian  controversy,  and  so  extinguished  in  his  heart 
all  memory  of  strife  between  those  "who  were  in  Christ."  In  the 
struggling  colony,  buffeting  with  its  still  threatening  perils,  his  death 
was  felt  as  an  appalling  calamity,  —  indeed,  as  a  stroke  from  Heaven, 
which  accompanied  it  with  portents.  Cotton  Mather  tells  us  that,  on 
Dec.  28,  his  was  "  the  most  grievous  and  solemn  funeral  that  was 
ever  known,  perhaps,  on  the  American  strand."  The  biographer  gives 
us  the  following  description  of  his  grandfather  :  "  The  reader  that  is 
inquisitive  after  the  prosopography  of  this  great  man  may  be  informed 
that  he  was  of  a  clear,  fair,  sanguine  complexion,  and,  like  David,  of  a 
ruddy  countenance ;  rather  low  than  tall,  and  rather  fat  than  lean, 
but  of  a  becoming  mediocrity.  In  his  younger  years  his  hair  was 
brown,  but  in  his  latter  years  as  white  as  driven  snow.  In  his  coun- 
tenance there  was  an  inexpressible  sort  of  majesty,  which  commanded 
reverence  from  all  that  approached  him."  ^ 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  What  at  that  precise  juncture 
of  time  moved  such  a  man  as  John  Cotton,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  England  (and  the  question  is  equally  pertinent  concerning  many 
others,  his  brethren,  and  those  of  like  spirit),  to  leave  the  pleasant  and 
fair  surroundings  of  dear  old  England,  —  ease,  security,  comfort, 
luxury,  and  the  demands  of  a  consecrated  duty,  —  to  transfer  them- 
selves to  a  wilderness,  there  to  encounter  "  brute  beasts  and  brute 
men,"  and  to  meet  all  the  perils  and  hardships  of  sea  and  land,  the 
straits  of  homelessness,  exile,  and  probable  want  ?  The  answer  given, 
even  in  some  stately  histories,  as  well  as  in  many  light  rehearsals  by 
trifling  essayists,  is  that  they  were  a  weak  and  morbid  set  of  men, 
distempered,  ungenial,  and  fanatical,  who  scrupled  to  conform  them- 
selves to  certain  decent  imposed  ceremonies  of  their  mother  church, 
—  to  the  wearing  of  certain  clerical  vestments,  following  a  prescribed 
form  of  prayer  and  worship,  using  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  keeping  a  few  holy  days  named  after  "  saints,"  and  kneeling  at 
the  Sacrament.  The  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from  this  exposi- 
tion of  motives  is  that  these  scruples  were  weak  and  trivial,  and  that 

^  Some  score  of  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer  of  Boston,  a  luieal  descendant 
of  Cotton,  purchased  a  reputed  portrait  of  him,  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  of  Brookline.  Some  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  authenticity  of  the  portrait,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  copied  from  one  of  Cotton  Mather. 
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whatever  may  be  granted  of  tenderness  of  conscience  in  such  self- 
inflicting  exiles,  they  showed  their  lack  of  all  large-minded,  scholarly, 
and  generous  principles,  and  deserved  all  that  they  had  to  suffer  for 
their  silly  punctiliousness  and  obstinacy.  This  depreciation  of  the 
exiles  by  negatives  wholly  fails  to  recognize  the  positive  forces  which, 
working  in  them  and  through  them,  secured  a  grand  triumph.  The 
statement  made  by  the  exiles  themselves  carries  us  deeper  down  to 
fundamental  principles.  As  in  our  own  light  we  read  and  test  it,  it  -is 
something  like  this  :  — 

The  dispensation  and  administration  of  religion,  in  teaching,  exhort- 
ing, and  discipline,  proceed  upon  a   common  basis   of  autJiority,  ac- 
cepted and  acknowledged  alike  by  the  minister  or  priest  and  the 
people,  —  just  as,  in  political  and  civil  affairs  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  court,  counsel,  jury,  and  client  all  recognize  the  authority 
of  constitution  and  statutes.     From  that  admitted  basis  of  authority 
the  minister  of  religion  addresses,  instructs,  exhorts,  and  demands  the 
obedience  of  the  people.     Most  sensibly  do  we  realize  the  force  of  this 
principle  in  our  own  age,  when  increasing  numbers  of  persons  of  free 
and  advanced  thought  have  avowedly  ceased  to  recognize  any  such 
certified  authority  on  which  a  minister  of  religion  may  address  them, 
taking  for  granted  their  believing  assent  to  it  and  their  consequent 
obligation  of  conscience  to  heed  its  demands.     "  The  Church "  and 
the  Bible,  which  successively  represented  such  an  authority  to  the 
whole  or  to  parts  of  Christendom,  having  been  discredited  or  repudiated 
in  their  claims  to  it,  or  at  least  qualified  or  reduced,  or  subjected  to 
severe  tests  of  history,  criticism,  and  scepticism,  which  they  fail  to 
meet,  no  longer  serve  as  once  they  did  for  appeal  and  command.     And 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  for  this  loss  of  organic  authority  by  Church 
and  Bible,  the  priestcraft  and  superstition  which  put  them  to  unfair 
uses  and  exaggerated  or  misapplied  their  august  qualities  and  sanc- 
tions are  proved,  by  the  developments    of   inquiry,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  to   be   largely  responsible.     The  revolt,  "unbelief,"  and 
unguided  spirit  of  our  age,  in  the  direction  of  religion,  is  the  Nemesis 
of  the  impositions  and  credulities  of  the  "Ages  of  Faith." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Church  represented  that 
authority  in  religion  for  minister  and  people.  The  Church  by  no 
means  identified  itself  with  the  Scriptures,  nor  did  it  allow  that  it 
must  construct  or  adjust  itself  by  those  records.  The  Church  was 
not  the  creation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  had  a  prior  existence,  an 
independent  sanction.     It  was  an  institution   largely  traditional  in 
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Structure,  authority,  organization,  and  discipline.  Commissioned  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,  with  authority  from  the  Founder,  established 
and  built  up  a  supernatural  society  to  be  perpetuated  through  all  gen- 
erations, with  full  powers,  under  divine  guidance,  to  adjust  it  to  all  the 
changes,  developments,  and  conditions  of  the  human  brotherhood ;  to 
define  doctrine,  to  impose  creeds,  to  inaugurate  a  ritual,  to  perpetuate 
a  priesthood,  and  to  permeate  and  subordinate  human  life  in  all  its 
relations,  individual,  social,  domestic,  civil,  and  political,  by  its  spiritual 
and  ghostly  sway. 

Had  the  Church,  so  constituted  and  inspired,  kept  itself  within 
any  decent  bounds  of  consistency  with  the  simple  sanctities  and  the 
unworldly  principles  of  primitive  Christianity,  what  a  sublime  and 
beautiful  witness  would  it  have  been  for  all  that  is  holy  and  bene- 
dictive  to  man,  as  it  passed,  with  its  illuminating  and  consecrating 
spell,  down  the  ages  !  But  what  that  church  had  become  and  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  needs  no  portrayal  here.  It  was  adding 
to,  instead  of  reducing,  the  forces  and  shapes  of  iniquity  in  Christen- 
dom. Its  hierarchy,  its  priestcraft,  its  degrading  and  crushing  super- 
stitions, its  legendary  falsehoods,  its  tyranny  and  thraldom  over  private 
and  public  life,  and  its  whole  burden  of  enfeebling  and  demoraliz- 
ing impositions  had  made  it  no  longer  tolerable.  The  most  credita- 
ble, the  only  relieving  fact  which  identified  what  there  still  was  of 
primitive  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Church  was  that  protest  and 
reform  originated  within  its  own  fold.  For  all  who  felt  the  spirit  and 
power  of  the  Reformation  the  authority  of  that  church  was  broken. 
What  was  to  be  its  substitute  ?  For  Englishmen,  more  than  for  any 
other  Protestant  people,  that  question  awaited  a  decision.  It  was  for 
English  monarchs  and  parliaments  to  consider  and  decide.  On  the 
continent  the  reformers  found  their  sufificient  substitute  in  the  Bible. 
Those  who  came  to  be  known  in  England  distinctively  as  Puritans 
committed  themselves  to  the  same  substitute,  stoutly  and  without  re- 
serve or  temporizing.  But  they  were  impeded  and  withstood.  The 
question  then  was.  How  far  should  the  work  of  reform  go .''  Should 
it  be  thorough  or  partial  ?  English  monarchs  and  parliaments  were 
for  a  hierarchy,  a  ritual  and  an  ecclesiastical  discipline,  together  with 
the  Bible.  Had  the  issue  concerned  merely  such  a  church  as  could 
be  defined  and  certified  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  the  Puri- 
tan party  would  have  been  content  to  combine  that  with  the  Bible. 
In  Cotton's  time  there  were  no  such  organized  fellowships  as  "  Dis- 
senters," though  there  were  gatherings  of  "  Sectaries  and  Separatists," 
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SO  called,  skulking  in  obscure  conventicles  about  the  realm.  Cotton 
and  his  fellows,  of  Puritan  principles,  considered  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  their  "  dear  mother,"  and  as  entitled 
to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  its  constitution  and  discipline.  They 
wished  the  work  of  reform  and  purification  to  be  thorough,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  renouncing  and  removing  from  it  every  element  and  ingredi- 
ent which  had  been  introduced  into  it  by  Rome.  It  was  enough  for 
them  to  know  the  mark  of  Rome  upon  anything  in  it  to  warrant  its 
being  pronounced  a  corruption.  Parliament  undertook  to  provide  for 
the  people  of  England  a  vernacular  Bible  and  a  composite  church, 
which,  in  constitution,  rites,  and  discipline,  should  not  be  held  strictly 
to  seek  its  pattern  in  the  New  Testament,  but  should  indulge  itself  in 
an  eclectic  use  of  "primitive  customs  "and  "patristic  authorities." 
Here  was  a  question  of  more  or  less,  and  its  decision  must  needs  be 
wholly  arbitrary.  The  grievances  of  the  Puritan  party  were  that  the 
Reformation  was  arrested  midway  in  its  work ;  that  some  inventions 
were  still  retained,  and  some  impositions  were  still  exacted,  which 
had  no  more  basis  or  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  than  had  others  which 
were  repudiated  ;  that  unscriptural  canons  were  devised  and  put  in 
force ;  that  more  stress  was  laid  upon  the  externals  of  ritual  and  cere- 
mony than  upon  the  essentials  of  piety  and  holiness  in  character  and 
life ;  and  finally,  that  some  things  and  observances  which  were  con- 
fessedly "  indifferent "  were  enforced  by  harsh  laws,  inquisitorial 
processes,  arbitrary  tribunals,  fines,  and  jails.  The  Puritans  made  a 
distinction,  and  a  very  sharp  one,  between  "  a  true  Protestant  Re- 
forming Church  of  England,"  as  under  Grindal,  and  "a  Romanizing 
faction  in  the  Church  of  England,"  as  under  Laud.  They  saw  that 
some  things  were  retained  in  their  church  with  an  aim  for  compro- 
mising and  to  conciliate  the  Romanists,  and  they  complained  that 
what  was  thus  left  in  the  church  and  its  services,  and  designed  "  as  a 
bait  for  Papists,  was  used  as  a  hook  for  Non-conformists."  They  said 
that  it  was  not  their  Mother  Church,  but  some  of  their  meaner 
brethren,  "  that  turned  them  out  of  doors  into  the  wilderness."  They 
wished  the  English  Church  to  pursue  the  same  thorough  course  as 
that  of  the  reformed  churches  on  the  continent.^ 

1  That  the  principle  on  which  Cotton  and  the  Puritans  planted  themselves  against  every- 
thing in  the  institution  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church  which  was  extra-Scriptural, 
and  of  arbitrary,  human  device,  was,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  a  point  well  taken,  was  fully 
proved  by  what  followed.  The  then  small  body  of  Puritans  extended  into  the  Non-con- 
formist body,  stiffened  and  steadfast  under  severe  persecuting  measures ;  and  then,  when 
perfect  toleration  was  gradually  secured  to  them,  became  the   body  of  Dissenters,  now 
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In  thus  insisting  that  there  should  be  a  clean  sweep  of  all  "  the 
rags  and  remnants  "  of  Popery,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  Puri- 
tans should  commit  themselves  wholly  to  the  Bible,  as  their  sole 
admitted  authority  and  rule  in  religion.  Learnedly  and  ingeniously, 
with  pain  and  zeal  and  persistency,  did  they  master — better  in  letter 
than  in  spirit  —  the  sacred  Scriptures,  To  them  it  was  an  inspired, 
infallible,  divinely  written,  and  beyond  measure  precious  book ;  and, 
what  was  its  crowning  quality,  it  was  intelligible  to  all  who  read  it, 
more  by  the  heart  than  by  the  mind.  Their  great  divine.  Dr.  John 
Owen,  had  uttered  for  them  this  oracle^  "  They  who  hold  communion 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  will  admit  nothing,  practise  notJiing,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  but  what  they  have  his  warrant  for."  So  they  brought 
everything,  literally  and  searchingly,  to  the  test  of  Scripture  texts. 
Clearly  and  emphatically  is  the  proof  on  their  side,  with  this  as  the 
only  umpire  and  arbiter.  When  they  subjected  what  the  English 
Church  retained  of  the  old  Roman  hierarchy  and  priesthood,  in  its 
system  of  "orders,"  to  this  test,  they  found  that  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  the  ministry  there  recognized,  "  priests  "  were  done 
away,  set  aside,  and  that  only  "  teaching  ministers  "  were  recognized. 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  one,  only,  all-sufficient  priest,  mediating  with 
God  for  his  disciples.  They  found  no  warrant  whatever  for  "  three  or- 
ders "  — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  —  in  the  ministry.  The  deacons, 
whose  appointment  they  read  of  in  Acts  vi.  3,  were  evidently  laymen 
of  age,  repute,  and  known  gravity,  chosen  to  administer  charity,  and 
not  fledglings  for  the  ministry,  though  nothing  hindered  their  preach- 
ing or  exhorting.  As  to  the  identity  of  Sz\\^\.ViXQ.  presbyters  or  elders 
and  bishops,  one  "  Scripture  "  satisfied  the  Puritan.  He  read.  Acts 
XX.  17,  28,  that  "from  Miletus  Paul  sent  to  Ephesus  to  call  the 
elders  {irpea^vTepov^)  of  the  church,"  and  that  when  they  had  come 
he  addressed  them  thus  :  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  the  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  you  overseers  (e7rio-«o7roi;9, 
'  bishops,'  etc.)."     Thus  there  was  more  than  one  such  minister  in  a 

dividing  the  realm  with  the  Establishment,  and  making  dis-establishment  the  sure  result  of 
the  near  future.  And  this  triumph  of  substantial  Puritanism  has  been  realized,  while  the 
English  Church  has  been  enriched  by  all  the  Roman  endowments  made  over  to  it  by  Par- 
liament, and  by  compelling  the  Dissenters  to  divide  with  them  all  ecclesiastical  burdens 
besides  bearing  their  own.  Nor  did  the  ejection  of  2,000  non-conforming  ministers  in  1662 
avert  this  tenacity  and  extension  of  the  Puritan  principle.  Meanwhile,  as  if  to  make  good 
the  Puritan  objection  to  the  Establishment  as  a  half-way  compromise  with  Ron\e,  there  has 
been  a  strong  current  from  it  Romeward  of  the  priesthood,  nobility,  and  people,  seeking  more 
of  the  old  ccclesiaslicism. 
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single  city,  and  he  was  called  both  an  elder  or  presbyter  and  a 
bishop.  So  Cotton  drew  the  inference  "  that  Scripture  bishops  were 
appointed  to  rule  no  larger  a  diocese  than  a  particular  congregation." 
The  same  Scripture  test  was  applied  by  the  Puritans  to  all  the  devices 
and  forms  which  "  ceremony-mongers  "  sought  to  impose  in  ritualism, 
to  "  clerical  vestments  "  or  "  habits  "  and  to  altar  observances.  Thus 
the  Puritan  urged  that,  in  the  primitive  apostolical  fellowship,  it 
could  not  be  pretended  that  Peter  or  Paul,  in  their  public  religious 
exercises,  slipped  out  into  a  robing-room  to  make  a  change  in  their 
vestments ;  that  they  observed  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  or  Saints' 
Days,  made  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  knelt  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or  instituted  Bishops'  Courts.  As  to  the  choice  between  prescribed 
forms  or  free  prayer,  the  simple  reading  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
made  it  evident  to  them  that  wherever  an  occasion  of  social  prayer 
was  mentioned,  there  was  an  outpouring  of  devotion  in  spontaneous 
utterances  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  scene.  At  any  rate,  they 
knew  of  no  "  collects  "  for  such  occasions  left  by  the  apostles.  As 
the  leading  Puritans  were  thoroughly  scholarly  men,  peers  in  profes- 
sional learning  of  the  "  Prelatists,"  they  could  trace  the  entrance  and 
adoption  of  every  extra-Scriptural  and  post-apostolic  element  into 
worship  and  discipline,  and  could  refer  to  the  fond  credulity  of  a 
beguiled  people  the  clinging  to  such  inventions,  as  if  they  had  other 
than  a  human  device  or  origin.  Milton's  lofty  rhetoric  made  free 
scorn  of  the  contents  of  the  "  drag-net  of  tradition." 

Another  consideration,  which  had  a  profound  practical  importance 
to  the  Puritans  in  their  insisting  that  the  Church  of  their  love  and 
fealty  should  be  thoroughly  reformed  and  brought  to  the  pattern  of 
Scripture,  was  this  :  The  religion  of  England,  whether  it  should  be 
Roman  or  Protestant,  involving  the  alternative  as  to  which  party 
should  take  its  turn  for  dungeons  and  the  stake,  was  contingent 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  upon  what  might  happen  to  be  the 
religious  training  of  the  sovereign.  The  three  children  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  coming  to  the  throne,  had  personally  decided  that  alter- 
native in  different  ways.  Elizabeth  had  coquetted  with  all  the  mar- 
riageable princes  of  the  continent.  If  she  had  succumbed  to  the 
small-pox,  the  Scottish  Mary  would  have  turned  the  tables  in  Eng- 
land. The  Jameses  and  the  Charleses  were  pliable  and  temporizing, 
crooked  and  untrustworthy.  The  Puritans  observed  that  the  old  faith 
was  imbedded  in  the  affections  and  fancies  of  an  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous people,  by  many  associations  with  trivial  superstitions.     These 
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were  to  be  rooted  out,  when  there  was  opportunity  to  do  so,  in  a  way 
that  should  make  it  difficult  to  restore  through  them  the  old  priestly 
sway.  The  tender  and  gracious  sentiments  which  we,  in  retrospect, 
connect  with  the  semi-religious  and  semi-secular  festivals,  games,  and 
traditional  observances  of  Old  England  did  not  wear  that  charm  to 
the  Puritans  ;  their  characteristic  grimness  and  austerity  were  in- 
tensified and  made  more  repelling  by  their  enforced  hate  of  things 
which  we  see  now  in  their  attractive  aspect.  In  much  the  same  way 
the  tourist  on  the  Rhine  is  beguiled  by  the  romantic  beauty  of  the 
old,  gray,  ivy-clad,  and  now  dismantled  castles,  forgetting  what  they 
were  under  the  bloody  hands  of  feudal  tyranny.  These  suggestions 
may  account  for  and  explain,  if  they  do  not  justify,  the  exiling  of 
themselves  by  John  Cotton  and  his  brethren  from  their  university 
training  and  their  ministries  in  the  established  Church  of  England, 
and  their  instituting  here,  under  their  freedom  and  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances, so  different  a  form  and  method  of  religious  administra- 
tion and  discipline. 

Cotton  was  equally  a  power  here  in  Church  and  State,  which, 
indeed,  largely  through  his  influence,  were  one.  He  was  emphati- 
cally what  is  called  a  political  minister  and  preacher.  He  was 
the  clerical  head  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth.  A  very  sug- 
gestive matter  here  presents  itself  for  brief  reference.  Much 
has  been  written,  alike  in  banter  and  in  a  caustic  vein,  about  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  an  overawing  clerical  authority  by  the 
body  of  men  in  New  England  of  which  Cotton  was  so  conspicuous 
a  representative.  They  dictated,  overrode,  withstood  opposition  in 
civil  affairs ;  they  brought  it  about  that  magistrates  exercised  only 
a  fettered  and  subordinate  jurisdiction  ;  they  proposed  or  overruled 
legislation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  they  did  all  this.  But  the  grounds 
on  which  this  power  was  temporarily  conceded  to  them  must  be  can- 
didly recognized.  It  was  not  in  the  main  from  any  personal  prestige, 
or  any  official  arrogance  or  assumption.  The  basis  of  the  Puritan 
Commonwealth,  as  of  the  Church,  was  the  Bible ;  and  the  Puritan  min- 
istry derived  its  whole  authority  in  civil  affairs  from  their  learning 
and  skill  in  "opening"  the  Scriptures,  —  a  common  rule  for  them  and 
for  the  people,  —  a  tribunal  to  which  the  people  could  compel  them  to 
defer.  The  meeting-house  was  also  the  court-room.  We  touch  here 
a  point  which  has  scarcely  found  due  recognition,  in  all  that  has 
been  uttered  on  this  fruitful  theme  for  censure  and  satire.  The 
broadest  possible  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  basis  and 
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method  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  original  Puritan  ministry  of 
New  England  upon  the  one  hand,  and,  upon  the  other,  everything 
associated  with  the  sway  of  a  priesthood  and  with  spiritual,  ghostly 
despotism.  Whatever  else  they  were,  Cotton  and  his  brother  divines 
were  x\o\.  priests ;  they  assumed  and  employed  no  such  mediatorial  offi- 
cial functions,  conferred  by  "  holy  orders,"  as  those  claimed  boldly  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  occasionally  advanced  by  Episcopal  min- 
isters. They  repudiated  everything  suggested  by  or  associated  with 
that,  to  them,  hateful  title  or  office.  Stern  and  searching  as  was  the 
rule  exercised  by  our  original  ministers  in  New  England,  not  a  single 
instance  can  be  designated  in  which  any  one  of  them,  on  any  occa- 
sion, demanded  private  confession  or  pronounced  absolution,  or  per- 
sonally enforced  any  measure  of  church  discipline  except  backed  by, 
and  as  the  mouth-piece  of,  the  covenanted  fellowship  to  whose  watch 
and  ward  the  individual  had  committed  himself.  The  spectacle  would 
have  been  a  unique  one  of  a  Puritan  church-member  seeking  abso- 
lution from  his  minister,  or  dreading  his  threat  of  exclusion  from 
heaven.  As  the  Puritans  read  the  Gospel  sentences  in  which  the 
Head  of  the  Church  committed  to  his  immediate  apostles  "  the  power 
to  bind  and  loose,"  to  grant  or  deny  forgiveness  of  sins,  they  consid- 
ered the  prerogative  to  be  strictly  limited  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
conferred,  to  be  exercised  as  strictly  within  the  bounds  set  by  the 
Giver.  They  never  claimed  that  the  awful  prerogative  was  in  those 
terms  transmitted  to  them  as  preachers  and  pastors.  Their  shrewd 
English  good  sense  would  have  withheld  them  from  appropriating  to 
themselves  the  pledge  in  the  same  sentence,  that  "if  they  ate  any 
deadly  thing  it  should  not  hurt  them."  Not  venturing  to  try  the 
experiment,  they  were  content  to  restrict  their  office  to  the  functions 
of  teaching  and  the  pastorate.  They  had  no  system  of  exactions  and 
fees  for  distinctive  priestly  services,  —  in  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals, 
and  masses  for  the  dead.  In  church  discipline  the  minister  was  but 
one  of  the  brethren.  He  could  not  put  a  subject  of  it  under  proba- 
tion, excommunicate  him,  or  deprive  him  of  any  Christian  privilege. 
He  was  not  even  a  minister  except  for  the  service  of  the  individual 
congregation  which  asked  the  service  of  him.  Instead  of  relying 
upon  an  apostolic  succession,  he  reverted  to  the  commission  of  the 
Master.  Great  as  were  the  sway  and  the  prestige  of  the  New  England 
Puritan  minister,  they  had  but  two  supports,  neither  of  them  priestly, 
official,  or  functionary.  One  of  these  was  his  personal  character,  pure, 
blameless,  demanding  respect  and  confidence.     The  other  was  abil- 
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ity  to  certify  and  demonstrate  by  the  Scriptures  all  that  he  taught  or 
required.  Those  to  whom  he  ministered  accepted  literally  the  august 
sentence  of  St.  Paul,  that  each  Christian  man  represented  to  himself 
and  for  himself  the  two  highest  functions  of  a  self-ruler  in  civil  and 
sacred  affairs,  —  he  was  himself  "  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God." 

The  ministry  of  Cotton  furnishes  an  admirable  illustration  of  what 
has  been  said,  both  in  the  office  which  Winthrop  assigns  him  as 
"Teacher  of  the  Congregation  of  Boston,"  and  as  a  power  in  civil 
affairs.  If  ever  he  had  regarded  himself  as  a  "priest,"  he  left  that 
character  behind  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. ^  He  became 
here  one  of  the  brethren.  He  was  like  them,  clerical  or  lay,  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  living  an  open  life,  of  neighborliness  and  friend- 
liness with  those  around  him  ;  not  austere,  not  assuming,  beloved  for 
his  virtues,  esteemed  for  his  fidelity,  and  deferred  to  for  his  skill  in 
"opening"  the  Scriptures.  It  was  simply  and  solely  on  this  last- 
named  quality  that  all  his  influence  in  civil  affairs  and  over  the  legis- 
lative administration  of  the  colony  proceeded,  because  the  magistrates 
and  freemen  deferred  to  the  rule  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  fundamental 
authority.  So  when  perplexing  and  contested  questions  were  referred 
by  the  court,  as  often  they  were,  to  the  judgment  of  "the  reverend 
elders,"  it  was  precisely  as  when,  in  our  own  day,  our  legislature  and 
executive  ask  the  advice  of  "counsel  learned  in  the  law,"  Cotton 
brought  with  him  from  his  old  parish,  and  established  here,  a  "  Thurs- 
day Lecture."  It  was  a  marked  occasion  in  our  early  days.  Magis- 
trates and  people  from  a  wide  neighborhood  assembled.  It  was 
made  "  mercate  day."  The  scholars  were  let  off  from  their  tasks. 
Condemned  criminals  were  executed  upon  it,  having  first  been  taken 
to  the  meeting-house  to  hear  the  lecture.  The  secularity  of  the  day 
enabled  Cotton  to  enlarge  the  compass  of  his  preaching  to  secular 
subjects  ;  but  his  range,  his  advice,  and  his  precedents  were  to  be  none 
the  less  conformed  to  what  he  could  show  was  "  the  rule  of  Scripture." 
And  his  hearers  kept  a  sharp  watch  upon  him,  following  his  refer- 
ences by  means  of  Bibles  in  their  hands,  and  often  taking  notes,  of 
which  many  are  extant.  Cotton  seems  also  to  have  introduced,  in 
1634,  the  custom,  perpetuated  to  this  day,  of  preaching  a  sermon  on 
the  annual  election  of  governor  and  magistrates.  On  the  fiirst  such 
occasion,  meeting  a  temporary  popular  restlessness  against  the  per- 

1  In  a  Latin  epistle  attached  by  Cotton  to  the  first  book  in  that  language  written  here 
by  his  colleague,  Wilson,  Cotton  signs  himself,  Johannes  Cotton,  in  Ecdcsia  Bostoniensi 
Presbyter  docens. 
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manency  of  office-holding,  he  showed,  of  course  from  the  Scriptures, 
"  that  a  magistrate  ought  not  to  be  turned  into  the  condition  of  a 
private  man  without  just  cause."  In  the  same  year  the  influence  of 
Cotton  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  Boston  Common  to  pos- 
terity. The  people  had  chosen  a  committee  composed  "  of  the  infe- 
rior sort,"  leaving  off  the  magistrates,  for  the  division  of  the  town 
lands,  for  fear  that  the  rich  would  be  favored  against  the  poor.  The 
magistrates  resented  this,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered.  In  prepa- 
ration for  this.  Cotton  showed,  in  a  sermon,  that  "  among  the  Israel- 
ites," elders,  and  magistrates  were  the  "  proper  persons  "  for  sharing 
in  the  adjustment  of  such  matters.  So  the  Common  was  saved. 
Again,  in  1644,  a  sharp  contention  arose  between  the  magistrates  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  whether  the  magistrates,  as  a 
Standing  Council,  had  power,  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Court,  to 
act  in  all  necessary  cases  arising  for  which  there  is  no  express  law 
provided,  "  tJiere  to  be  guided  by  the  Word  of  God"  till  the  Court  gives 
particular  rules.  This  question  was  referred  for  consideration  "  to 
the  elders."     The  answer,  given  through  Cotton,  was  "Yes." 

Thus  the  influence  of  the  early  ministers  of  New  England  in  secular 
and  civil  as  well  as  in  religious  affairs,  divested  of  all  ghostly  and 
priestly  functions,  was  simply  that  of  men  furnished  with  the  best 
learning  of  their  time,  blameless,  faithful,  and  exemplary  in  character 
and  life,  and  skilled  in  "  opening  the  Scriptures,"  under  the  rule  of 
which  they  and  the  people  made  up  "  a  godly  commonwealth  "  That 
there  were  ministers  in  the  immediately  subsequent  generations  who, 
through  their  official  character,  were  stern,  dictatorial,  arbitrary  — 
though  never  priestly — in  their  parishes  is  undeniable.  But  what, 
in  general,  the  sum  and  method  and  fruits  of  their  influence  were,  the 
household  purity,  the  domestic  fidelity,  the  family  discipline,  the  in- 
dustry, thrift,  and  steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the  scattered  set- 
tlements of  the  Bay  and  its  sister  colonies  may  be  asked  to  testify. 
Any  one  who  is  well  read  in  New  England  history  can  appreciate  the 
mission  of  the  four  Johns  and  their  brethren  in  the  wilderness.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  set  in  contrast  with  them  and  their  ministry 
those  who,  with  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  held  similar  contemporary 
relations  in  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  Estab- 
lished Church  had  authority.  Let  the  candid  pages  of  Blair,  Hawks, 
Chace,  Perry,  and  other  Episcopal  historians,  be  examined  for  in- 
formation on  this  matter. 

George  E.  Ellis. 
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/^N  March  27,  1879,  a  band  of  about  thirty  Ponca  Indians,  men, 
^-^  women,  and  children,  under  their  chief.  Standing  Bear,  were  ar- 
rested at  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska,  by  the  mihtary  authorities,  acting 
under  orders  from  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington.  These  Indians 
were  charged  with  being  fugitives  from  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
General  Crook,  commanding  the  military  department  of  the  West,  had 
been  ordered  to  take  them  back.  The  news  of  the  arrest  reached 
Omaha  late  in  the  evening  of  March  29,  and  came  first  to  the  ears  of 
Mr.  T.  H.  Tibbies,  a  writer  for  the  Omaha  "  Daily  Herald,"  and  a  man 
of  courage,  who  knew  something  of  life  on  the  border.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  free-state  men  in  Kansas  before  the  war,  and  had  borne 
his  full  share  in  the  rough  fighting  of  that  time.  He  also  knew 
something  of  Indian  life,  and,  by  such  service  as  a  brave  man  can 
render  in  time  of  distress,  had  won  their  confidence  and  good-will. 
He  went  to  Fort  Omaha  early  the  next  morning,  and  by  means  of  an 
interpreter  learned  the  story  of  the  fugitives.  The  substance  of  it 
was  that,  two  years  before,  they  had  been  taken  with  the  rest  of  their 
tribe  from  their  reservation  on  the  Niobrara  River,  in  Dakota,  where 
they  had  lived  for  many  generations,  and  carried  by  force  and  with 
much  suffering  to  a  new  settlement  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Several 
of  their  tribe  had  died  on  the  long  journey;  nearly  two  hundred  had 
died  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  those  who  were  left  there  were  sick 
and  miserable.  This  band  of  thirty  had  escaped  so  far  toward  their 
old  home,  helped  by  the  charity  of  a  few  settlers,  but  having  suffered 
hunger  and  sickness  almost  to  death  on  the  way.  Their  old  friends, 
the  Omahas,  received  them  gladly  on  their  reservation,  gave  them 
land  and  implements  for  cultivating  it,  and  would  have  kept  them  as 

1  (i)  Report  and  Testimony  relating  to  tlie  Removal  of  the  Ponca  Indians.  Forty-si.\th 
Congress,  second  session.  Senate  Report  No.  670.  (2)  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian .\ffairs  and  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1S75-1879.  (3)  Our  Indian  Wards; 
A  History.  By  George  W.  Manypenny.  Cincinnati.  18S0.  (4)  A  Century  of  Dishonor. 
By  H.  H.  (Now  in  press.)  New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  (5)  The  Ponca  Chiefs.  Bos- 
ton :  Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.     1879. 
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long  as  they  chose  to  stay.  When  arrested,  they  were  living  peace- 
fully and  working  industriously  for  their  own  support.  They  were 
taken  as  prisoners  to  Fort  Omaha,  and  were  to  be  returned  at  once 
under  guard  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Buffalo  Chief,  one  of  the  war- 
riors, was  the  first  to  speak  :  — 

"  I  sometimes  think,"  he  said,  "  that  the  white  people  forget  that  we  are  human, 
that  we  love  our  wives  and  children,  that  we  require  food  and  clothing,  that  we 
must  take  care  of  our  sick,  our  women  and  children,  prepare,  not  only  for  the 
winters  as  they  come,  but  for  old  age  when  we  can  no  longer  do  as  when  we  were 
young.  But  one  Father  made  us  all ;  we  have  hands  and  feet,  heads  and  hearts, 
all  alike.  We  also  are  men.  Am  I  not  a  man.?  I  am  poor;  these  clothes  are 
ragged  ;  I  have  no  others.     But  I  am  a  man  !  " 

The  others  spoke  of  their  longing  for  their  home  in  Dakota,  their 
misery  in  the  country  to  which  the  Government  had  sent  them,  the 
impossibility  of  working  or  living  there.  One  of  them  said  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Government  and  better  for  them  if  it  would  stand 
them  up  in  a  line  and  tell  the  soldiers  to  shoot  them,  rather  than  to 
send  them  back  to  that  hot  country.  The  question  which  they  asked 
then,  and  have  asked  a  thousand  times  since,  and  which  no  one  has 
ansvv  red,  was,  "  Why  are  we  held  as  prisoners,  when  we  have  com- 
mitteo  no  crime  .■'  " 

It  would  make  too  long  a  story  to  attempt  to  relate  the  efforts  by 
which  Mr.  Tibbies  succeeded  in  awakening  public  interest  in  this  out- 
rage and  in  preventing  its  consummation.  The  illness  of  some  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  humanity  of  General  Crook,  who  against  his  will 
held  them  as  prisoners,  delayed  their  return  for  some  days.  Leading 
citizens  of  Omaha  united  in  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  revoke  the  order  of  arrest.  No  answer  was  returned.  Not  to  be 
thwarted  by  such  neglect,  they  appealed  to  the  courts.  The  fugitives 
had  done  no  wrong  ;  they  were  by  right  free  men  and  women.  Stand- 
ing Bear,  their  chief,  had  with  him  testimonials  to  his  good  character, 
his  thrifty  habits,  his  friendship  for  the  whites,  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  signed  and  certified  by  agents  of  the  Government.  To 
the  remark  that  these  men  gave  him  a  good  character  the  honest  old 
chief,  who  is  not  proficient  in  English,  replied :  "  They  did  not  give 
me  a  good  character.  I  got  my  character  by  a  long  life  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  my  tribe.  Many  years  before,  other  white  men  have 
said  the  same  about  me.  They  could  not  say  differently  if  they  told 
the  truth." 

Mr.  John  L.  Webster,  a  lawyer  of  good  standing,  was  asked  to  pre- 
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pare  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  recognized  any  rights  of  an  Indian  that 
were  entitled  to  respect.  He  repUed  :  "This  is  a  question  of  great 
importance.  The  petition  for  such  a  writ  must  be  based  upon  broad 
constitutional  grounds  ;  the  principles  involved  underlie  all  personal 
liberty.  It  is  a  question  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  There  ought 
to  be  power  somewhere  to  stop  this  infamous  cruelty,  and  if  it  does 
not  reside  in  the  courts,  where  shall  we  look  for  it .-'  My  services  are 
at  your  disposal."  Mr.  Webster  then  sought  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A. 
J.  Poppleton,  another  eminent  lawyer  of  Nebraska,  who  examined  the 
case,  and  agreed  that  where  inhuman  cruelty  is  practised  the  courts 
must  interfere,  and  always  have  interfered.  The  petition  for  the  writ 
told  the  story  of  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  the  petitioners,  and 
was  signed  by  eight  Indians  and  by  Messrs.  Webster  and  Poppleton, 
their  counsel.  Thereupon  Judge  Dundy,  of  the  United  States  district 
court  of  Nebraska,  issued  a  writ  which  was  duly  served  upon  General 
Crook.  The  trial  lasted  two  days.  The  examination  of  Standing 
Bear  and  the  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Lambertson,  the  United  States 
attorney,  were  close  and  severe  ;  but  the  honest  old  chief  told  his 
story  without  wavering,  giving  direct  answers  to  all  question^  and 
occasionally  breaking  out  into  indignant  and  pathetic  eloquence. 
Speaking  of  the  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  which  his  tribe  had 
been  exiled,  he  said  :  — 

"  When  I  got  down  there  I  saw  the  land,  and  the  land  was  not  good  to  my  eyes- 
It  was  not  fit  to  farm.  It  was  entirely  different  from  the  land  in  my  own  home.  I 
could  n't  plough,  I  could  n't  sow  any  wheat,  and  we  all  got  sick  and  could  n't  do 
anything.  Instead  of  our  tribe  becoming  prosperous,  they  died  off  every  day. 
From  the  time  I  went  down  there  until  I  left,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  us 
died.  I  see  you  all  hereto-day.  What  have  I  done?  I  am  brought  here ;  but 
WHAT  HAVE  I  DONE  ?  I  don't  know.  It  seems  as  though  I  haven't  a  place  in  the 
world,  —  no  place  to  go,  and  no  home  to  go  to." 

The  Government  offered  no  evidence.  Mr.  Webster  made  the 
opening  argument,  reviewing  the  question  of  Indian  treaties  and  Indian 
rights,  and,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  claiming  that  there 
was  no  law  for  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  to  the  Indian  Territory,  for 
keeping  them  there  by  force,  or  for  returning  those  who  had  escaped  ; 
and  he  asked  for  the  discharge  of  Standing  Bear  and  his  companions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  attorney  argued  that  Standing 
Bear,  not  being  a  person  under  the  law,  was  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  to  which  Mr.  Poppleton,  in  clos- 
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ing,  replied  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  applied  to  every  human 
being.  He  appealed,  on  behalf  of  these  Indians  as  men,  and  showed 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  government  counsel  undermined  the 
very  foundations  of  human  liberty.  After  careful  consideration, 
Judge  Dundy  decided  that  these  Indians  were  restrained  of  liberty  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  ordered  their  discharge. 
His  opinion  is  an  important  and  interesting  document,  summing  up 
the  relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  especially 
with  the  Poncas,  who  are  among  the  most  peaceable  and  friendly  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  have  at  times  received  from  the  Government  unmis- 
takable and  substantial  recognition  of  their  long-continued  friendship. 
Judge  Dundy  said  that  he  had  never  been  called  upon  to  hear  a  case 
which  appealed  so  strongly  as  did  this  one  to  his  sympathy :  — 

"  On  one  side  was  the  weak,  insignificant,  and  despised  remnant  of  a  race  once 
numerous  and  powerful  ;  on  the  other,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, most  enlightened,  and  most  Christianized  nations  of  modern  times.  On  one 
side  were  the  representatives  of  this  wasted  race,  asking  for  justice  and  liberty  to 
enable  them  to  adopt  our  boasted  civilization  and  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace.  On 
the  other  was  this  magnificent,  if  not  magnanimous.  Government,  resisting  this 
application,  and  determined  to  send  these  people  back  to  the  country  which  is  less 
desirable  to  them  than  perpetual  imprisonment  in  their  own  land." 

It  was  this  case,  this  glaring  outrage  upon  justice,  which  brought 
the  Ponca  matter  before  the  public,  and  awakened  general  interest  in 
behalf  of  this  suffering  tribe.  Long  ago,  so  long  that  they  cannot 
count  the  years,  the  Poncas  went  to  live  on  the  Niobrara  River,  They 
have  always  been  at  peace  with  the  whites.  The  very  last  treaty 
made  with  them  by  the  Government  in  March,  1865,  said :  "  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  way  of  rewarding  them  [the 
Poncas]  for  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  Government  and  citizens 
thereof,  and  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the  said  tribe  of  Ponca 
Indians  their  old  burying-grounds  and  cornfields,  hereby  cede  and 
relinquish  to  the  tribe  of  Ponca  Indians  the  following-described  frac- 
tional towMships," — and  then  follows  a  description  of  the  lands  form- 
ing the  Ponca  Reservation.  The  United  States  also  agreed  "to 
protect  the  Poncas  in  the  possession  of  the  tract  of  land  reserved  for 
their  future  homes,  and  their  persons  and  property  thereon,  during 
good  behavior  on  their  part ; "  also  to  pay  them  certain  sums  for  the 
lands  bought  from  them.  The  payments  at  this  time  should  be  $8,000 
a  year.  But  if  "  any  of  the  Poncas  shall  drink  or  procure  for  others 
intoxicating  liquors,  their  proportion  of  the  tribal  annuities  shall  be 
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withheld  from  them  for  at  least  one  year."  How  many  white  people, 
even  among  our  total-abstinence  friends,  would  consent  to  that  ar- 
rangement with  their  debtors,  making  payment  depend  on  the  absti- 
nence, not  of  both  parties,  but  of  the  creditor  ? 

From  this  Reservation,  so  sacredly  assured  to  them,  the  Poncas  were 
taken  by  force  in  1877  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  only  reason 
ever  given  for  moving  them  was  that  "  it  seemed  desirable  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way  of  the  much  more  numerous  and  powerful  Sioux,  with 
whom  their  relations  were  unfriendly."  There  had  been  much  trouble 
with  the  Sioux  in  former  years.  In  1868  the  Government  set  out  to 
provide  a  new  Reservation  for  the  several  bands  of  the  Sioux  nation, 
and  to  confirm  it  by  a  new  treaty.  The  Reservation  comprised  a  large 
and  rich  tract  of  country  in  Nebraska,  bordering  on  the  Missouri 
River,  many  millions  of  acres  in  extent.  In  this  new  Reservation  the 
treaty  commission,  by  a  strange  mistake,  included  the  lands  long  held 
by  the  Poncas,  and  confirmed  to  them  anew  by  the  treaty  of  1865. 
How  this  mistake  happened  has  never  been  explained.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  report  for  1878  (p.  16)  says  :  "  By  a 
blunder  in  making  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868  the  ninety-six  thousand 
acres  belonging  to  the  Poncas  were  ceded  to  the  Sioux.  The  negotia- 
tors had  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  cession."  This  statement  was 
confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  successive  reports,  the 
last  one  stating  it  with  more  emphasis  than  the  rest :  "  That  the 
Poncas  were  grievously  wronged  by  their  removal  from  the  location 
on  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Indian  Territory,  their  old  Reservation 
having,  by  mistake  in  making  the  Sioux  treaty,  been  transferred  to 
the  Sioux,  has  been  at  length  and  repeatedly  set  forth  in  my  reports." 
The  new  treaty  was  made  without  notice  to  the  Poncas.  Possession 
of  their  Reservation  was  not  asked  for  nor  desired  by  the  Sioux,  and  in 
fact  it  has  never  been  occupied  by  them,  nor  were  the  Poncas  noti- 
fied by  our  Government  for  several  years  —  not,  it  appears,  until  the 
purpose  to  remove  them  had  been  fully  matured  —  that  their  land  had 
been  taken  away  from  them.  Meanwhile  the  quarrels  between  the 
Poncas  and  the  Sioux  had  ceased,  and  they  had  ratified  a  lasting 
friendship  by  a  new  treaty  of  peace.  Before  this  settlement  the 
Poncas  were  peaceful  and  loyal,  had  absolute  possession  of  their  lands, 
and  were  working  as  well  as  they  could  towards  civilization.  The 
Sioux  were  hostile  and  restless  ;  taunted  the  Poncas  with  their  loyalty 
to  the  whites  ;  called  the  warriors  "  squaws "  and  "  cowards,"  and 
endeavored  in  every  way  to  make  them  enemies  of  the  Government. 
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So,  because  they  were  faithful  and  patient,  —  although,  as  Mr.  Hinman, 
a  missionary,  testified  under  oath,  "  they  have  got  more  pluck  than  any 
other  Indians  I  ever  saw ;  no  other  tribe  on  the  continent  would 
dare  live  where  they  did  for  a  week, "  —  because  they  were  trustful 
and  loyal,  they  were  robbed  of  their  lands,  which  they  probably  loved 
all  the  more  because  they  had  had  to  defend  them,  year  by  year,  from 
the  pugnacious,  taunting  Sioux  ;  and  these  lands  thus  taken  from  them 
were  given  to  these  very  Sioux,  who  did  not  want  them,  and  refused 
to  live  on  them.  They  had  fought  the  Poncas,  not  for  greed  of  the 
land,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting,  or  for  pure  deviltry;  and  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  that  for  which  they  did  not  care,  and 
which  the  Poncas  loved  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  So 
the  seven  hundred  Poncas  were  taken  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
the  Sioux  felt  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  Ponca  land,  now  that  it 
was  uninhabited  and  desolate. 

After  the  "  mistake"  of  giving  away  the  lands  of  this  peaceful  tribe 
had  been  made  and  ratified,  it  became  necessary,  or  was  thought  to  be 
so,  to  effect  their  removal.  Efforts  were  made  at  different  times  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  tribe  to  unite  with  the  Omahas,  with  whom 
they  were  very  friendly ;  and  arrangements  were  nearly  completed  in 
1876  for  their  transfer  to  the  Omaha  Reserve,  on  conditions  satisfac- 
tory to  all  the  parties  interested.  The  Indian  Bureau  recommended 
this  arrangement  to  Congress.  But  by  one  of  those  malign  and  inex- 
plicable devices  by  which  the  history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indian 
race  is  blackened  through  and  through,  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
of  that  year  was  found  to  contain  a  provision  for  the  removal  of  the 
Poncas  to  the  Indian  Territory,  provided,  however,  that  the  removal 
should  be  "  with  the  consent  of  said  bandy  Forty  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  this  object.  The  first  information  which  the 
Poncas  had  of  this  enterprise  was  from  the  agent,  when  he  appeared 
in  person  to  carry  them  off.  This  was  in  July,  1877.  From  that 
time  until  April  following  the  inspector  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  business  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  procuring  their  consent, 
or,  failing  in  that,  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  must  fail,  of  re- 
moving them  by  force.  After  much  importunity  and  threatening,  ten 
leading  men  in  the  tribe  consented  at  last  to  go  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  examine  it,  and  if  they  could  find  a  location  there  suitable 
for  their  people,  and  could  then  go  to  Washington  to  settle  the  final 
arrangements  directly  with  the  Indian  Bureau,  they  would  give  their 
consent.     They  were  taken  to  the  Territory  ;  but  instead  of  finding  a 
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place  on  which  they  were  willing  to  live,  they  became  restless,  home- 
sick, suspicious,  and  asked  only  to  be  taken  back.  This  the  agent  re- 
fused to  do  ;  but  told  them,  either  ignorantly  or  falsely,  that  he  was 
only  authorized  to  take  them  to  Washington  after  they  had  selected  a 
location  for  their  tribe.  Finding  themselves  thus  betrayed,  eight  of 
the  ten  chiefs  started  for  the  North  by  night,  on  foot,  almost  destitute, 
leaving  behind  two  of  their  number,  who  were  too  infirm  to  endure  the 
journey.  Several  weeks  were  spent  on  their  homeward  way.  Arriv- 
ing at  last  among  their  friends  the  Omahas,  they  sent  a  despatch  to 
the  President  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"  Did  you  authorize  the  man  you  sent  to  take  us  down  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
to  select  a  place  for  our  future  home,  to  leave  us  there  to  find  our  way  back  as  best 
we  could,  if  we  did  not  agree  to  go  down  there  ?  This  he  told  us,  and  left  us  with- 
out a  pass,  interpreter,  or  money,  because  we  could  not  select  one  of  three  places, 
telling  us  that  if  we  did  not  go  there  peaceably  we  would  be  driven  by  soldiers  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  our  present  homes.  We  were  so  left,  and"  have  been 
thirty  days  getting  back  as  far  as  the  Omahas,  hungry,  tired,  shoeless,  footsore,  and 
sad  at  heart.     Please  answer  at  once,  for  we  are  in  trouble. 

White  Eagle,  Frank  La  Flesche, 

Standing  Buffalo,  Little  Chief, 

Standing  Bear,  Big  Elk, 

Smoke  Maker,  Gahega, 

Chiefs  of  the  Ponca  Indians" 

No  answer  came.  But  the  inspector,  foiled  in  his  first  movement, 
hastened  back  to  the  Ponca  agency,  and  was  already  preparing  to  re- 
move the  tribe  by  force,  when  the  eight  chiefs  returned.  Their  state- 
ment again  blocked  his  game  for  a  little  while,  and  he  appealed  to 
Washington  for  reinforcement.  Upon  his  representation,  and  his 
alone,  the  Indian  Bureau  decided  that  the  Poncas  must  go  ;  and  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  under  threats  of  starvation,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  body  of  soldiers  brought  down  from  Fort  Randall  for  the 
purpose,  the  tribes  were  marched  across  the  river,  and  thence  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  against  their  consent,  in  plain  violation  of  the  law, 
and  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  almost  passing  belief.  The  story  cannot 
be  told  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  sworn  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Committee.  Mr.  E.  C.  Kemble,  the  inspector,  who  managed 
the  removal  until  it  was  well  under  way,  testified  concerning  the  forced 
march  of  the  first  party  of  half-breeds  and  others  whom  he  conducted 
in  person :  — 

"  We  had  terrible  weather,  —  literally  frightful  weather  ;  our  course  was  impeded 
by  swollen  streams  and  lack  of  bridges.     I  found,  before  I  had  got  half  way  down, 
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that  I  had  chosen,  perhaps,  the  most  expensive  way  of  getting  down,  though  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  made  I  believed  it  would  be  the  least  expensive,  and  alto- 
gether the  best  for  the  Indians,  they  themselves  desiring  to  go  by  land." 

John  Springer,  an  Indian,  and  a  full  blood,  a  member  of  the  Indian 
police  force  on  the  Omaha  Reserve,  who  was  with  the  Poncas  when 
the  inspector  was  working  up  the  removal,  testified  to  the  repeated 
and  earnest  refusal  of  the  chiefs  and  members  of  the  tribe  to  give 
their  consent,  and  continued  as  follows  :  — 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Kemble  refusing  rations  to  the  Indians  that 
refused  to  go  to  the  Indian  Territory?  —  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so.  The  Indians 
told  us  that  Kemble  said  he  would  not  give  rations  to  those  who  were  not  willing 
to  go ;  while  those  who  were  willing  to  go  would  receive  rations.     And  he  did. 

"  Q.  He  refused  rations  to  those  who  were  not  willing  to  go  ?  —  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  would  not  give  them  rations. 

"  Q.  How  long  were  these  rations  kept  back  ?  — A.  I  think  most  of  them  were 
kept  back  about  three  weeks,  or  probably  more. 

"  Q.  To  how  many  did  Kemble  refuse  to  give  rations.''  —  A.  To  those  who 
hung  back. 

"  Q.  How  many  of  them  hung  back  ?  —  A.  Well,  they  pretty  much  all  of  them 
huns  back  till  the  soldiers  came  down  and  scared  them  and  drove  them  off.  He 
made  them  cross  the  creek  ;  and  when  they  had  crossed  the  creek  he  gave  them 
rations. 

"  Q.  From  what  you  saw  among  the  Poncas,  and  from  what  you  heard  them  say, 
do  you  believe  any  of  them  were  willing  to  go  if  left  to  themselves  ?  — A.  Certainly 
they  would  not  go.  I  can  say  one  thing  that  I  know :  if  Mr.  Kemble  was  here  I 
would  tell  him  before  his  face  they  did  not  want  to  go.  After  he  had  told  them 
that  they  must  go,  the  Indians  were  crying  the  whole  night  because  they  did  not 
want  to  go. 

"  Q-   Were  the  men  crying  ?  —  A.    Men  and  women,  too,  crying  all  night. 

"  Q.  How  did  they  get  across  the  river  ;  did  they  wade,  or  did  they  have  boats  ? 
—  A.   They  had  to  wade  over. 

"  Q.  How  did  t-hey  get  the  old  men  and  women  across  the  river?  —  A.  They 
waded  over,  just  like  the  others, 

"  Q.  How  deep  was  it?  —  A.  In  some  places  it  was  that  deep  {ifidicating  his 
armpits)  ;  in  some  places  it  was  that  deep  {indicating  his  waist). 

"  Q.    Should  you  say  three  or  four  feet  deep  ?  —  A.    Yes,  sir;  four  or  five." 

White  Eagle,  the  head  chief  of  the  Poncas,  a  noble  specimen  of  his 
race,  was  sworn.  He  was  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  the  removal,  from 
the  time  when  the  ten  chiefs  made  their  first  journey  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  just  as  it  lay  in  his  own  mind.  He  then  said,  after  a  long 
pause: — 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it ;  I  will  tell  the  truth.  The  Indians  when  they  want 
to  give  assurance  that  they  are  telling  the  truth,  and  will  tell  the  truth,  tell  God 
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that  they  will  do  it.  \_Here  the  witness  rose  to  his  feet  and  lifted  his  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  remained  standing  duri?ig  the  remainder  of  his  examination.^  Now 
I  have  told  God  that  I  will  speak  the  whole  truth.  We  had  an  agent  and  an  inter- 
preter there.  He  never  told  us  what  was  going  to  be  done  to  us.  All  of  a  sudden 
we  heard  that  white  men  had  come  to  our  Reservation.  One  of  them  was  Kemble. 
He  came  there  and  told  us  that  he  had  heard  that  we  wanted  to  move  to  some  other 
place,  and  that  he  had  come  to  see  us  about  that.  We  told  him  that  we  had  never 
talked  of  moving  anywhere,  only  to  live  with  the  Omahas  ;  and  now  we  had  given 
that  up,  and  wanted  to  stay  there  on  our  old  Reservation  all  the  time.  I  told  him 
t!iat  we  did  not  want  to  move  any  more.  He  told  us  he  had  come  to  move  us  any- 
how. I  said,  '  My  friend,  do  not  speak  of  it  any  more,  for  we  do  not  want  to  move.' 
He  said,  '  I  have  come  to  move  you  from  this  Reservation,  and  you  have  got  to  go.' 
He  stretched  out  his  arm —  this  way  —  and  told  us  that  he  had  the  power  to  move 
us  from  our  Reservation.  I  said, '  We  don't  want  to  move  ;  and  if  you  attempt  to 
move  us  it  will  cost  the  Government  plenty  of  money.'  He  said,  '  Your  Great 
Father  has  sent  me  to  take  you  away  from  your  land  here.'  I  told  him,  '  When  the 
President  does  anything,  he  lets  people  know  about  it  beforehand  ;  he  gives  them 
ftotice  beforehand  of  what  he  is  going  to  do,  —  and  we  have  never  heard  that  he 
wanted  us  to  move  from  here.'  A  good  many  of  our  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  school-house  there,  and  we  had  a  council  over  the  matter." 

Then  followed  the  long  conversation  which  led  to  the  first  visit  of 
inspection,  the  account  of  that  unsuccessful  and  distressing  journey, 
the  councils  following  their  return,  and  the  means  by  which  the  whole 
tribe  was  at  last  carried  off.  Passing  over  much  of  this  tragic  history, 
we  come  to  the  following.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  account 
of  an  epidemic  in  the  tribe  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  Territory,  the 
chiefs  were  allowed  to  select  another  situation,  jn  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  better  for  them. 

» 

"  Q.  Have  any  of  your  tribe  been  sick  since  you  came  to  this  place  where  you 
are  now  ?  —  A.   We  are  sick  all  the  time. 

"  Q.  Are  you  sick  now  as  much  as  you  were  when  you  first  went  there  ?  —  A. 
It  is  just  the  same. 

*'  Q.    Does  it  not  grow  any  better  ?  —  A.    It  does  not  grow  any  better. 

"  Q.    Did  the  Indians  die,  any  of  them  ?  —  A.   Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them. 

"  Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  t  —  A.  I  think,  in  all,  more  than  two  hundred  have 
died. 

"  Q.   Since  they  went  to  this  new  place  ?  —  A.    In  both  places  together. 

"  Q.  Do  they  die  more  where  they  are  now,  or  in  the  place  where  they  lived 
before  ?  —  A.    In  the  last  place. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  them  where  they  are  now,  —  what  makes  them 
die  ?  —  A.    The  same  disease,  —  fever  and  asrue. 

'  o 

"(2-  Does  not  the  doctor  take  good  care  of  them?  —  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  takes 
good  care  of  them,  but  he  cannot  hinder  their  getting  sick  and  dying.' 

"  Q.    Do  you  have  medicine  enough  ?  — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we  have  plenty  of  medicine. 
"  Q-    What  do  you  think  makes  them  die  "}  —  A.   Fever  and  ague  kills  them. 
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"  Q.  Did  any  of  them  have  the  fever  and  ague  on  their  old  Reservation  ?  —  A. 
No.  " 

"  Q.  Have  any  of  your  family  died  since  you  have  been  down  there  ?  —  A.  Yes, 
sir ;  four  children  and  my  wife  have  died. 

"  Q.  Have  any  of  the  other  chiefs  lost  any  members  of  their  families  ?  —  A.  A 
good  many  of  them  have  died. 

"  Q.  Four  of  your  children  have  died  since  last  July  ?  —  A.  Yes,  sir  ;  one  week 
after  my  wife  died,  one  of  the  children  died  ;  two  weeks  afterward  another  child 
died;  and  along  toward  winter  another  child  died  ;  and  three  days  after  that  an- 
other died. 

"  Q.  Have  you  other  children,  and  have  they  been  sick  ?  —  A.  I  have  six  chil- 
dren ;  they  have  all  been  sick,  but  have  got  over  it  now. 

"  Q.  Do  the  children  that  are  born  down  there  —  those  that  have  been  born 
since  you  went  down  there  — get  sick  too  ? —  A.    The  most  of  them  have  died. 

"  Q.  Did  they  die  more  than  those  that  were  born  in  the  North  ?  —  A.  I  think 
that  the  most  of  those  born  down  there  have  died  ;  but  the  most  of  the  time  since 
my  wife  died  I  have  been  sick,  and  so  have  not  been  around  much,  and  do  not 
know  so  much  about  that  as  I  would  if  I  had  been  well. 

"  Q.  Are  you  willing  to  live  down  there  in  the  Indian  Territory  if  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  as  good  care  of  you  as  it  can?  —  A.  I  would  be  afraid  to  trust  the 
Government  again.  Promises  have  been  made  me  that  we  would  be  well  taken 
care  of,  but  they  have  not  been  kept. 

"  g.  If  the  Government  should  do  as  it  promised,  and  take  good  care  of  you, 
would  you  be  willing  to  stay  there  in  the  Territory  .''  —  A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not 
stay  there.'''' 

There  were  many  other  witnesses,  but  they  told  the  same  old  story. 
There  was  no  essential  conflict  between  those  who  wished  to  justify 
the  removal  and  White  Eagle  and  his  companions. 

From  the  time  when  these  things  first  became  known  to  the  present 
moment  efforts  have  not  ceased  to  bring  the  case  of  the  whole  tribe 
before  the  courts  for  settlement.  The  Government,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian  Bureau,  while  acknowledging  the 
wrong,  took  the  ground  that  it  had  no  power  to  rectify  it ;  and  further, 
that  the  tribe  could  not  bring  a  suit  in  our  courts.  On  this  tiieory, 
the  one  thing,  and  the  only  thing,  which  an  Indian  can  do  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  is  —  to  submit.  But  though  the  Indian 
Office  refused  to  admit  any  redress,  so  far  as  it  had  power  to  prevent 
it,  two  ways  still  seemed  to  be  open,  —  or,  rather,  three:  the  first, 
through  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  ;  the  second,  through  an  appeal 
to  Congress ;  the  third,  through  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  by  a  suit  at 
law.  The  state  of  progress  of  these  several  agencies  may  be  briefly 
told.  The  first  voluntary  organization  for  the  relief  of  the  Poncas 
was  made  by  citizens  of  Omaha,  "  to  assist  them  in  any  practical  way 
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to  return  to  their  old  homes."  Similar  committees  were  formed  in 
other  cities.  Under  their  auspices  public  meetings  were  called  in 
various  places,  at  which  Standing  Bear,  in  his  plain,  rough  way,  told 
his  pitiful  story.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tibbies,  who  had  first 
brought  his  cause  to  the  attention  of  the  Omaha  people,  and  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental,  with  the  assistance  of  able  counsel,  in  securing 
his  freedom.  Two  young  Indians  of  the  Omaha  tribe  also  joined  them, 
—  Frank  and  Susette  La  Flesche,  son  and  daughter  of  Joseph  La 
Flesche  (Iron  Eye),  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Omahas  until  their  tribal 
relation  was  given  up,  and  who  is  still  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
tribe.  The  Omahas  and  Poncas  speak  the  same  language,  have  inter- 
married, and  hold  the  most  friendly  relations  with  each  other.  It  was 
necessary  that  Standing  Bear  should  have  an  interpreter,  and  Iron 
Eye  consented  that  his  daughter,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  should 
go  in  that  capacity.  Indians  object  to  their  daughters  taking  part  in 
public  matters,  and  the  Omahas  are  especially  averse  to  it.  But  Iron 
Eye  sacrificed  his  personal  feelings  to  his  friendship  for  the  Poncas, 
and  let  his  daughter  go.  Miss  La  Flesche,  usually  called  Bright  Eyes, 
which  is  the  translation  of  her  Indian  name,  speaks  and  writes  English 
fluently  and  correctly.  She  is  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  has 
lived  on  the  Indian  Reservation  all  her  life,  save  two  years, — 1874  and 
1875,  —  when  she  was  at  a  boarding-school  in  New  Jersey.  She  is  a 
dignified,  reserved,  well-educated  young  lady,  thoroughly  informed  in 
Indian  matters,  and  entirely  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  which 
she  has  undertaken.  At  first  she  was  only  the  interpreter  for  Stand- 
ing Bear  ;  but  her  ready  speech,  her  pleasing  manners,  and  her  simple 
eloquence  so  won  the  interest  and  the  hearts  of  her  hearers  that  she 
became  the  prominent  speaker  at  the  meetings  held  in  the  churches 
and  halls  of  the  large  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  towns.  Everywhere 
the  simple  recital  of  the  Indian  wrongs  stirs  hot  indignation  and  wins 
abundant  sympathy.  Nothing  can  be  more  effective,  nothing  more 
touching,  than  to  see  the  slender  Indian  girl  standing  by  the  worn  old 
chief,  and  after  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  to  hear  her  say  :  "  All  that 
we  ask  of  you  is  to  believe  that  we  are  human  beings,  and  to  treat 
us  as  such."  At  a  large  meeting  of  Boston  merchants,  held  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms,  to  hear  the  story  of  Standing  Bear  and  Bright 
Eyes,  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens  of  Boston  was  appointed  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  (now  Governor)  Long,  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  the  removal  of  the  Ponca  Indians,  as  well  as  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  report  in  print.     They  reported,  as 
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the  finding  of  their  examination,  that  these  Indians  were  unlawfully 
exiled  ;  that  the  result  of  their  removal  had  been  most  disastrous  to 
them  as  a  people  ;  that  the  title  to  their  land  in  Dakota  was  a  valid 
one ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  restore  them  without 
delay,  and  to  make  the  most  ample  restitution  possible.  The  move- 
ment in  Boston  was  most  cordially  seconded  and  encouraged  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  effort  to  secure  favorable  legislation  made  good  progress  last 
winter,  but  was  not  completed.  The  Senate  Committee  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  expulsion,  consisting  of  Senators 
Kirkwood  of  Iowa,  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  Plumb  of  Kansas,  Mor- 
gan of  Alabama,  and  Bailey  of  Tennessee,  were  in  session  for  twenty- 
five  days  during  the  winter,  and  took  a  volume  of  testimony  probably 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  government.  Many 
witnesses  were  examined,  some  of  them  summoned  by  the  special 
friends  of  the  tribe,  others  by  the  Government ;  but  they  agreed,  as 
stated  above  in  their  allegations  of  facts,  —  the  most  reluctant  and  un- 
willing witnesses  confirming  in  a  remarkable  manner  all  that  has  been 
charged  of  petty  tyranny,  of  gross  deception,  of  persistent  and  atro- 
cious cruelty.  The  printed  volume  of  testimony,  with  the  report  and 
documents  accompanying  it,  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages, 
and  makes  a  dark  record  against  our  Indian  administration.  No  sum- 
mary of  the  testimony  can  possibly  give  the  effect  of  the  evidence  as 
it  was  told  by  these  simple-minded  and  untaught  witnesses  out  of 
their  own  fresh  experience,  or  by  the  agents  of  the  Government  them- 
selves, who  from  their  own  point  of  view  confirmed  the  painful  story. 
But  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition  we  quote  here  the  concise  state- 
ment of  the  committee  as  the  result  of  their  examination :  — 

*'  The  committee  find  that  they  [the  Poncas]  were  one  of  the  most  peaceable  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes  ;  that  they  were  dwelling  upon  a  reservation  which  they  had 
occupied  ever  since  they  were  known  as  a  tribe,  under  words  of  absolute  grant 
from  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  a  covenant  of  peaceable  enjoyment  during 
their  good  behavior  ;  that  without  their  knowledge,  and  without  compensation  and 
without  a  shadow  of  complaint  against  them  as  a  tribe,  the  United  States  included 
their  reservation  by  mistake  of  boundaries  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  set 
apart  for  the  Sioux  ;  that  the  United  States  has  never  undertaken  to  compensate 
them  in  any  way  for  thus  attempting  to  deprive  them  of  their  home  ;  that,  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  difficulties  in  which  this  mistake  had  involved  the  United  States, 
they  undertook  to  remove  the  Poncas  from  their  home  and  provide  for  them  else- 
where, and  Congress  authorized  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  if  they 
should  give  their  free  consent  to  such  removal ;  that  the  Government,  failing  to  ob- 
tain such  free  consent,  removed  them  by  force,  and  placed  them  where  they  now 
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are,  against  their  will,  leaving  their  houses  and  all  other  property  which  they  were 
unable  to  take  with  them,  and  lodging  them  in  a  hot  and  to  them  an  inhospitable 
climate  ;  that  they  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  time  of  their  removal  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  have  been  thereby  greatly  diminished  in  numbers ;  that  they  are  at 
the  present  moment  discontented,  discouraged,  and  disheartened,  and  are  making 
no  progress  towards  self-support;  that  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  without  justification,  and  was  a  great  wrong  to  this  peaceable  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  speedy  and  full  redress." 

The  majority  report,  drafted  by  Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts, 
places  the  responsibility  for  this  lawless  and  cruel  proceeding  directly 
upon  the  Indian  Bureau.  Mr.  Kirkwood,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, made  a  minority  report,  fully  agreeing  with  the  majority  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  done,  but  placing  the  responsibility 
upon  the  Congress  which  ratified  the  plundering  treaty,  rather  than 
upon  the  department  which  attempted  to  execute  it  without  protest 
and  without  compunction.  The  committee,  Mr.  Kirkwood  alone  dis- 
senting, recommended  that  the  Poncas  should  be  taken  back  to  their 
old  Reservation,  and  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  appropriated 
for  the  removal  and  "for  restoring  their  now  dilapidated  homes." 
The  pressure  of  political  interests  and  the  early  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress prevented  action  upon  this  report.  It  will  come  up  at  the  next 
session,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  Congress  will  not  again 
adjourn  without  putting  its  stamp  of  condemnation  upon  this  un- 
righteousness, and  providing  adequate  redress  for  its  victims. 

But  without  waiting  for  the  always  uncertain  action  of  Congress,  it 
is  still  proposed  to  bring  the  case  into  court,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  right  of  an  Indian  or  of  a  tribe  to  seek  judicial  redress  for 
injuries,  and  of  securing  a  judicial  determination  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  their  rights  in  the  present  suit.  It  would  seem  that  every 
reasonable  man  should  approve  this  method  of  settling  disputes  with 
Indians,  and  that  the  Government  especially  should  have  encouraged 
it  by  all  the  means  in  its  power.  In  May  last  Messrs.  Poppleton 
and  Webster,  whose  unwearied  efforts  to  throw  the  shield  of  law  over 
a  race  now  outlawed  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  began  in  Ne- 
braska the  suit  of  "  The  Ponca  Indians  vs.  Red  Cloud,"  in  his  own  be- 
half and  in  behalf  of  the  Sioux  Indians  ;  and  the  case  of  "  The  Ponca 
Tribe  of  Indians  vs.  The  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians,"  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  and  to  establish  the  title  of  the  Poncas  to  as  much  of  their  old 
Reservation  as  lies  within  the  limits  of  Nebraska.  Similar  suits  were 
at  the  same  time  begun  in  Dakota  to  establish  the  Poncas'  title  to 
their  old  lands  within  the  limits  of  Dakota,    They  are  also  prosecuting 
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the  case  of  John  Elk,  an  Indian,  vs.  Charles  Wilkins,  an  officer  of  elec- 
tion, who  refused  to  receive  Elk's  vote,  in  order  to  determine  the  rights 
of  Indians  under  the  Eourteenth  Amendment.  There  was  great  delay- 
in  the  first-named  suits,  owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  serving 
summons  upon  the  defendants.  The  agents  of  the  Government  did 
their  best  to  keep  the  Sioux  chiefs  out  of  the  way  of  the  sheriff,  and  it 
became  at  last  a  trial  of  wits  between  them  and  the  Omaha  lawyers, 
in  which  the  lawyers  were  happily  victorious.  Service  of  summons 
on  the  defendants  in  all  the  cases  was  at  last  secured,  and  the  suits 
will  probably  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  the  United  States  district 
court  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  Whether  the  Government  will  con- 
test these  suits  is  not  yet  known.  But  whether  it  does  so  or  not,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  the  position  taken  by  the  Government  which  makes 
these  causes  necessary.  The  interpretation  placed  upon  the  law  in 
the  Interior  Department  is  indicated  in  an  apparently  authorized 
despatch,  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  treaty  under  which  the  Poncas  held  their  original  home  provided  in  terms 
that  the  tribe  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  United  States  all  lands  to  which  they 
had  any  claim,  except  those  described,  which  were  the  Niobrara  lands.  A  decision 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case  where  the  United  States  had  actually  given  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  certain  lands  to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  —  a  case  involving  the  right 
to  cut  timber  and  sell  it  from  the  lands  so  given,  —  was  to  the  effect  that  the  tribe 
had  only  a  right  of  occupancy,  and  could  neither  sell  the  lands  nor  the  timber.  This, 
the  opinion  said,  was  the  nature  of  the  title  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  In  the  Indian 
Territory  the  land  is  patented  to  the  several  tribes,  and  they  hold  it  in  fee,  with  the 
single  restriction  that  they  shall  sell  their  land  only  to  the  general  government." 

This  contention  defies  justice,  truth,  and  law  about  equally.  It 
wholly  ignores  the  provision  of  the  grant  to  the  Poncas  by  the  United 
States,  which  is  in  words  so  plain  that  a  blind  man,  if  he  is  honest, 
cannot  fail  to  read  and  understand  them  :  — 

"In  consideration  of  the  cession  or  release  of  that  portion  of  the  Reservation 
above  described,  by  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  way  of  rewarding  them  for  their 
constant  fidelity  to  the  Government  and  citizens  thereof,  and  with  a  view  of  return- 
ing to  the  said  tribe  of  Ponca  Indians  their  old  burying-grounds  and  cornfields, 
hereby  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  tribe  of  Ponca  Indians  the  following  described 
fractional  townships,  to  wit,  etc." 

The  removal  of  the  Poncas  can  be  legally  justified  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  has  authority  to  re- 
move Indians  from  their  Reservation  without  their  consent,  and  that 
the  Indians  have  no  right  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  which  the 
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Government  is  called  upon  to  respect.  No  such  powers  are  vested  in 
the  commissioner  or  in  the  Government.  While  the  rights  of  Indians 
to  their  Reservations  are  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  lands,  yet  the  right  of  occupancy  of  the  Indians  in 
such  lands  as  they  have  not  relinquished  to  the  United  States  is  a 
right  based  upon  a  just  claim,  and  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  the  home  which  he  occupies  under  a  patent  from  the 
United  States.  As  there  is  a  right  of  a  resulting  fee  in  the  land  to 
the  United  States,  the  Indians  may  not  have  a  right  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  land  ;  yet  they  have  the  right  to  occupy  it  and  put  it  to 
all  the  uses  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  life.  This  view 
of  the  law  is  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  several  cases,  and  is  approved  by  Chancellor  Kent.  "  The  right  of 
the  Indians  to  their  occupancy  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fee,"  said  the  Court  in  the  suit  darkly  hinted  at  in  the 
despatch  above  quoted.^  They  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  the 
lands  they  occupy  until  that  right  shall  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary 
cession  to  our  Government.^  "  The  natives  were  admitted  to  be  the 
rightful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with  a  legal  as  well  as  a  just  claim  to 
retain  possession  of  it."^  This  right  of  the  Indians  can  only  be  taken 
from  them  by  their  consent,  or  by  forfeiture,  or  by  abandonment,  or 
by  war.  Neither  of  these  causes  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Poncas. 
They  never  gave  their  consent ;  they  never  forfeited  their  right ; 
they  never  voluntarily  abandoned  their  land  ;  they  never  lost  it  by  war. 
Under  the  treaty  of  1865  with  the  Poncas,  before  quoted,  another 
consideration,  still  more  favorable  to  them,  arises.  The  lands  now 
claimed  by  them  had  been  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  by  this  treaty  conveyed  the  same  back  to  the  Poncas, 
not  in  the  usual  form  of  conveying  the  simple  right  of  "occupancy," 
but  in  the  form  of  a  warranty  deed,  —  precisely  in  the  form  by  which 
absolute  title  is  given  to  railroads  and  private  purchasers  ;  namely,  the 
United  States  does  "  hereby  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  Ponca  Indians  " 
the  lands  therein  described.  These  words  "  cede  and  relinquish,"  in 
any  legal  document  for  the  conveyance  of  land  and  in  any  treaty  with 

'  U.  S.  vs.  Cook,  19  Wallace,  593  ;  also  Cherokee  Nation  vs.  Georgia,  5  Peters,  48. 

^  Worcester  vs.  Georgia,  6  Peters,  515.  Chief -Justice  Marshall  gave  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  in  this  case.  It  was  one  of  the  wise,  learned,  and  humane  opinions 
on  which  his  fi\me  as  a  jurist  rests.  Justice  McLean,  in  a  supplementary  opinion 
in  tlie  same  case,  said:  "  The  occupancy  of  their  lands  was  never  assumed  [by  the 
Government]  except  upon  the  basis  of  contract,  and  on  the  payment  of  a  valuable 
consideration." 

^  Kent's  Commentaries,  iii.,  380. 
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a  foreign  power,  import  nothing  less  than  a  conveyance  of  the  fee.  If 
these  words  were  used  in  a.  treaty  with  England,  the  United  States 
would  never  pretend  that  they  had  a  less  significant  meaning. 

It  seems  incredible,  and  it  is  a  great  humiliation,  that  this  complex 
and  laborious  machinery  should  be  required  in  order  to  set  right  so 
plain  and  simple  a  case.  It  would  seem  natural  and  inevitable  that  a 
Government  desiring  to  do  right  should,  on  seeing  a  wrong  of  its  own 
causing,  set  all  its  available  agencies  at  work  to  rectify  it.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  a  case  where  the  Government,  after  confessing  the  wrong, 
seems  bent  upon  perpetuating  it  by  keeping  in  bonds  the  people 
whom  it  has  outraged,  or  by  mocking  them  with  a  bitter  pretence  of 
liberty,  —  telling  them  that  they  may  go  where  they  please,  provided 
only  that  they  take  with  them  nothing  to  keep  them  from  speedy 
death  by  fatigue  or  starvation.  The  whole  country  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that,  when  the  mistake  was  acknowledged,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  whom  the  responsibility  comes  home  at  last,  would  hasten 
to  rectify  it ;  or  failing  to  do  so,  through  any  misapprehension  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  great  powers,  that  he  would  at  least  do  something  to 
mitigate  its  distressing  consequences.  Those  who  were  not  willing  to 
look  on  without  protest  while  these  people  were  dying  by  slow  torture 
turned  to  him  for  the  support  and  influence  which  his  position  and 
their  estimate  of  his  character  gave  them  a  right  to  expect  from  him ; 
but  they  were  disappointed.  Far  from  helping  to  find  and  apply  the 
remedy,  the  Secretary,  with  the  entire  influence  of  his  department,  has 
disparaged  and  embarrassed  all  efforts  to  redress  the  injury  which  he 
prides  himself  on  being  one  of  the  first  to  make  known.  Recently 
the  Omaha  committee,  of  which  Bishop  Clarkson  is  the  head,  and 
under  whose  immediate  auspices  the  suits  in  the  United  States  courts 
are  being  prosecuted,  sent  Mr.  Tibbies  to  visit  their  clients  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  to  offer  them  such  assistance  and  counsel  as  rnight 
be  necessary.  He  found  them  miserable  and  despondent,  still  hoping 
to  go  back  to  Dakota,  and  suffering  from  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred. 
Mr.  Tibbies  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  a  right  to  travel 
where  he  chooses  ;  but,  from  the  moment  he  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  the  petty  despots  of  that  region,  pretending  to 
act  under  orders  from  Washington,  pursued  and  harassed  him,  and  at 
last  arrested  him  and  sent  him  under  guard  out  of  the  Territory,  with 
the  threat  that  if  he  came  back  he  would  be  more  roughly  handled, 
and  with  the  information  that  if  any  of  his  committee  or  their  attor- 
neys came  upon  the  Reservation  they  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.    These  Reservations  are  not  guarded  by  law,  but  by  the  whims  of 
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agents,  who  in  that  distant  country  are  responsible  to  no  one,  and  who 
execute  with  a  rough  hand  the  general  orders  given  through  the  Indian 
Office  at  Washington.  The  Indian  Office  is  the  supreme  authority, 
unless  the  President  chooses  to  use  the  almost  absolute  power  which 
the  treaties  give  him.  He  can  settle  all  disputes  ;  control  financial  and 
civil  matters  ;  hold  in  check  obstreperous  subordinates ;  and  bring 
order  and  reason  and  justice  out  of  the  chaos  which  these  subordinates 
seem  to  delight  in  creating.  In  the  case  of  the  Poncas,  however,  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  exert  his  power,  but  has  left  his  "  wards,"  whose  wrongs 
have  been  faithfully  related  to  him  again  and  again,  to  continue  prac- 
tically the  slaves  of  the  will,  good  or  bad,  of  the  agents  through  whom 
the  wrong  was  committed. 

Indians  are  now  the  only  outlawed  race  in  the  United  States  ;  the 
case  of  the  Poncas  is  especially  hard,  while  the  treatment  of  all  the 
tribes  is  grievous  enough.  One  need  only  read  the  Indian  reports  to 
be  filled  with  amazement  at  the  action  of  our  Government.  These 
documents  are  the  sources  from  which  information  should  be  obtained. 
The  demand  now  made  upon  the  Government  by  honest  and  intelli- 
gent men  is  that  Indians  should  be  treated  like  human  beings. 
"  Every  human  being  born  upon  our  continent,"  said  the  venerable 
Governor  Seymour,  writing  upon  this  very  case  a  year  ago, — "every 
human  being  who  comes  here  from  any  quarter  of  the  world,  whether 
savage  or  civilized,  can  go  to  our  courts  for  protection,  except  those 
who  belong  to  the  tribes  who  once  owned  the  country.  The  cannibal 
from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  worst  criminals  from  Europe,  Asia, 
or  Africa,  can  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  courts  for  their  rights  of  per- 
son and  property,  —  every  human  being  can  come  there  except  our 
native  Indians,  who  above  all  should  be  protected  from  wrong."  This 
and  this  alone  is  now  asked  for,  —  that  the  last  remaining  outlaw  shall 
be  made  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  not  rather  to  the  will  of 
any  man  who  may  happen  for  the  moment  to  be  placed  over  him. 
The  history  of  Indian  wrongs  under  color  of  government  for  the  last 
hundred  years  can  never  be  justified  :  the  only  thing  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  now  is  to  reverse  its  policy,  to  take  warning  from  this  dark 
record,  and  see  that  no  further  injustice  is  committed.  If  emancipa- 
tion and  civil  rights  for  the  negro  were  a  necessity  of  war,  and  the 
granting  them  gave  Abraham  Lincoln  his  chief  title  to  fame,  eman- 
cipation from  practical  slavery  and  the  establishment  of  legal  rights 
for  the  Indian  are  a  necessity  of  peace,  and  will  give  a  like  fame  to 
any  administration  which  shall  confer  them. 

M.  LeB.  Goddard. 


THE   CENSUS:   ITS    METHODS   AND   AIMS. 

WHILE  Social  Science,  in  its  broadest  range,  comprehends  the 
systematic  investigation  of  principles  and  laws  bearing  directly 
upon  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  society,  it  also  comprehends  in  a  more 
specific  sense  the  collection,  classification,  and  analysis  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  various  conditions  which  surround  the  human  race.  Its 
chief  object  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  resulting  from  the  studies  and 
investigations  of  those  who  cultivate  it,  to  the  end  that  the  people 
at  large  may  better  appreciate  and  understand  their  own  conditions, 
and  aid  by  their  increased  intelligence  in  the  amelioration  of  unfavor- 
able features  and  the  eradication  of  positive  evils.  The  modern  cen- 
sus becomes  at  once  all  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  become, — 
the  basis  of  political  representation  and  the  most  powerful  instrument 
in  the  work  of  elevating  social  science  to  a  plane  coequal  with  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  sciences.  The  history  of  census-taking, 
so  clearly  written  by  Mr.  Garfield,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Ninth  Census,  1870,  teaches  that  it  has  grown  in 
importance  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  that  the  ever-increas- 
ing complications  of  advanced  government  find  due  reflection  in  the 
increased  machinery  and  far-reaching  inquiries  comprised  in  periodic 
accounts  of  the  people  and  their  affairs.  From  a  simple  enumeration 
of  the  inhabitants  for  political  or  military  purposes,  the  census  has 
grown  to  such  vast  proportions  that  the  patriotism  of  the  nation  is 
called  into  activity  in  order  to  secure  the  fullest  co-operation  without 
which  the  very  best  legislation  and  the  very  ablest  administrative 
direction  result  only  in  failure.  In  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
the  statistical  enterprise  belonging  to  new  countries,  or  to  revivified 
old  nations  like  Italy,  the  census  has  assumed  such  comprehensive 
aims  that  elaborate  methods  have  to  be  devised  to  secure  the  results 
sought,  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  the  aims  of  the 
tenth  United  States  Census  and  the  methods  by  which  the  results 
sought  are  to  be  secured  by  it.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  no  Government  other  than  ours  has  attempted  any  such  compre- 
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hensive  system  as  our  own  ;  that  the  United  States  Constitution  was 
the  first  to  provide  for  a  systematic  and  regular  enumeration  of  the 
people ;  that  we  are  the  only  people  taking  a  census  oi  industries  as 
well  as  of  persons  ;  and  that  the  present  census,  being  the  tenth  under 
the  Constitution,  seeks  to  embody  in  its  plans  all  the  virtues  of  all 
preceding  attempts,  and  to  add  various  and  important  features,  which 
shall  enable  us  fully  to  appreciate  and  understand  ourselves. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  was  the  result  of  the  history  of  previous 
enumerations,  which  up  to  1850  were  crude  and  unscientific,  while  even 
that  of  i860  had  but  little  merit  compared  with  the  present  one  ;  and  in 
1870,  also,  had  it  not  been  for  the  brains  of  General  Walker,  the  weak- 
ness and  possibly  even  the  viciousness  of  some  parts  of  the  work  would 
have  rendered  it  largely  valueless.  As  it  was,  he  made  it  the  grandest 
specimen  of  the  possibilities  of  classification  which  the  world  had  seen. 
The  census  of  1880,  under  the  same  consummate  skill,  should  possess 
all  the  merit  of  that  of  1870,  and  should  also  be  the  model  for  the 
future ;  since  the  superintendent.  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  works 
with  the  experience  of  ten  years  ago,  allied  with  the  system,  courage, 
and  taste  which  belong  to  him,  together  with  the  important  seasoning 
derived  from  a  patriotism  which  can  find  satisfaction  in  serving  his 
countrymen  through  the  unlovely  work  of  statistics.  General  Walker 
ranks  as  the  most  prominent  statistician  of  our  day  on  either  side  of 
the  water.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  study  the  masterly  skill  which  pervades 
his  work  as  shown  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  tenth  census,  and 
it  seems  to  be  almost  a  duty  to  set  the  same  before  the  public  for  whose 
benefit  they  have  been  instituted  and  formulated. 

The  provisions  of  the  organic  law  secured  purely  political  ends  ; 
the  successive  enumerations  under  that  law  have  of  course  achieved 
the  same  purpose,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  establishment  of  a  basis  for  rep- 
resentation in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  This  has  led,  and  per- 
tinently too,  to  the  query,  whether  the  census  is  likely  to  become  an 
instrument  for  subverting  the  will  of  the  majority.  If  it  is  liable  to  be 
so  perverted,  it  may  be  that  the  fate  of  our  experiment  in  conducting  a 
republican  government  depends  as  much  upon  an  honest  enumeration 
as  upon  any  one  element  which  may  enter  into  the  experience  of  men 
in  the  establishment  of  free  governments.  That  our  census  may  be 
so  used,  or  so  misused,  as  to  give  to  the  minority  a  legislative  su- 
premacy, there  can  be  but  little  doubt :  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  all 
the  safeguards  possible  and  practicable  should  be  thrown  around  the 
work.    The  Act  of  March,  1879,  under  which  the  tenth  census  has  been 
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taken,  provided  that  supervisors,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  These  supervisors  were  to  be  residents  of  their  respec- 
tive districts  and  men  of  the  capacity  requisite  to  the  work.  The 
superintendent  divided  the  United  States  into  one  hundred  and  fifty 
districts.  Each  supervisor  was  required  to  divide  his  district  into 
enumeration-subdivisions,  estimated  to  contain  on  the  average  about 
two  thousand  people  each,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  exact  geographical  description  of  each  subdivision.  The  oath  of 
the  supervisors  required  them  to  ignore  political  preferences  in  the 
selection  of  enumerators,  each  subdivision  having  one  enumerator. 
The  persons  selected  by  the  supervisors,  and  by  them  designated  to 
the  superintendent,  were,  if  approved  by  him,  commissioned,  and 
sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  law 
and  instructions. 

These  provisions  by  themselves,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  place  the 
enumeration  beyond  the  suspicion  of  frauds.  For  the  small  territory 
allotted  to  each  enumerator,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  supervisor 
made  his  estimate  before  the  enumeration,  would  enable  the  superin- 
tendent to  detect  any  very  startling  discrepancies,  and  to  locate  them 
at  once.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  provisions  of  the  law  of  1879, 
Congress  in  April,  1880,  provided  further  that  when  an  enumerator 
should  have  completed  the  enumeration  of  the  people  in  his  subdi- 
vision, he  should  make  a  list  thereof,  file  the  same  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  courts  of  the  county  within  which  his  subdivision  was 
located,  and  post  notices  within  his  district,  stating  that  five  days 
thereafter  he  would  attend  for  two  days,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
his  enumeration.  The  law  of  1879  also  provided  that  any  enumerator 
or  supervisor  making  "false  certificates  or  fictitious  returns"  should 
be  deemed  "  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,"  and  upon  conviction  should  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  and  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  years.  All  these  stringent  enactments  did  not 
prevent  the  institution  of  other  safeguards  by  the  superintendent.  By 
a  circular  letter,  with  a  simple  schedule  accompanying  it,  he  called  on 
the  postmasters  throughout  the  country  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
population  within  their  official  districts,  and  to  give  the  causes,  if  any,  of 
increase  or  decrease,  —  such  for  example  as  local  influences  arising  from 
the  creation  or  loss  of  manufacturing  establishments.  The  responses 
brought  out  by  this  circular  would  naturally  furnish  a  vast  fund  of  infor- 
mation upon  which  could  be  based  a  very  fair  judgment  of  the  results 
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of  the  enumeration.  Each  enumerator  was  obliged,  each  day,  to  forward 
to  the  superintendent  at  Washington  a  report,  of  which  a  duplicate  was 
also  to  be  sent  to  the  supervisor  of  the  district,  showing  the  number 
of  hours  during  which  he  had  been  actually  engaged  that  day  and  the 
number  of  people  enumerated  by  him.  This  report  was  certified  to 
as  being  correct ;  and  if  it  was  made  out  to  include  more  people  than 
were  actually  enumerated  on  the  day  it  was  dated,  this  fact  would  in 
itself,  upon  discovery,  subject  the  enumerator  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
stated  above. 

To  commit  frauds,  then,  in  the  work  of  the  tenth  census  would  re- 
quire the  systematic  application,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  most  ingeni- 
ous devices  which  experts  could  invent ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  as  difficult, 
without  the  criminal  cognizance  and  approv^al  of  the  people  at  large, 
as  it  has  been  said  to  be  difBcult  in  late  years  to  commit  murder  in  the 
first  degree  without  the  aid  of  counsel.  If  the  census,  with  all  the 
safeguards  existing,  can  be  made  to  show  a  fictitious  population  much 
in  excess  of  the  actual,  this  simply  proves  that  the  people  themselves 
are  not  fit  for  self-government,  but  are  fit  for  the  penitentiary.  It 
will  also  prove  that  the  very  provision  instituted  by  the  organic  law 
of  the  land  for  the  most  beneficent  purposes  —  a  just  and  equitable 
representation  in  the  supreme  legislature  —  can  be  made  to  secure 
unjust  and  inequitable  as  well  as  iniquitous  representation.  Such 
a  result  actually  defeats  the  American  experiment,  and  accomplishes 
a  ruin  such  as  could  not  be  accomplished  even  by  war.  The  conclu- 
sion should  not  be  reached  that  such  a  result  is  possible,  without  the 
clearest  and  most  incontrovertible  evidence.  It  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  fraud  that  some  localities  show  a  greater  percentage  of  gain 
than  was  anticipated,  or  than  seems  natural,  because  it  may  be  that 
the  census  of  1870,  in  such  localities,  gave  much  less  than  the  actual 
population.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  tenth  census  has  been 
taken  by  30,000  sworn  enumerators,  and  that  the  presence  of  fraud  in 
the  returns  implicates,  even  in  any  single  State,  a  large  body  of  men, 
and  calls  for  organized  villany.  The  peace  of  this  country  may  yet 
depend  upon  accurate  statistics.  Should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ever  appear  to  be  a  fictitious  one,  it  would  so  completely 
involve  the  morality,  honesty,  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  that  public 
sentiment  would  demand  new  machinery  for  the  establishment  of  the 
basis  of  representation,  and  leave  the  census  to  fulfil  only  the  pur- 
poses of  social  science,  —  in  which  aspect,  however,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  field  presents  a  more  agreeable  prospect. 
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The  enumeration  of  the  people  secures  all  the  facts  as  to  occupied 
dwellings,  number  and  size  of  families,  age,  sex,  race,  conjugal  condi- 
tion, occupation,  and,  if  this  be  a  gainful  one,  the  hours  of  employment ; 
the  relation  of  each  person  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  which  he  re- 
sides ;  the  physical  condition  ;  attendance  at  school ;  if  above  ten 
years  of  age,  the  capacity  to  read  and  write ;  the  nativity  of  each 
person,  and  of  his  or  her  parents.  All  these  facts  are  secured  upon 
the  chief  population  schedule,  and,  apart  from  certain  amplifications, 
embody  the  usual  inquiries  of  a  census  wherever  taken.  In  the  tenth 
census,  the  old  system,  whereby  the  enumerator  with  large  schedules 
goes  from  house  to  house,  asks  the  required  questions,  and  writes  down 
the  answers  then  and  there,  was  adopted.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  this  system  in  comparison  with  that  which  is 
known  as  the  "family"  or  "prior-schedule"  plan  adopted  by  nearly  if 
not  all  census-taking  countries  in  Europe.  The  latter  system  gives 
increased  value  and  accuracy  to  the  enumeration,  and  furnishes  an 
additional  safeguard  against  fraud  ;  inasmuch  as  by  it  the  head  of  each 
family,  over  his  own  signature,  certifies  to  the  correctness  of  the 
return. 

Nothing  new,  so  far  as  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  actual  count  of 
the  population  of  the  country  was  concerned,  was  attempted  in  1880. 
In  fact,  the  delay  of  Congress  in  1880  in  passing  the  necessary  laws 
for  perfecting  the  work  of  the  census  compelled  the  superintendent 
to  carry  out  many  things  in  the  greatest  haste.  All  the  schedules  for 
the  whole  country  he  was  obliged  to  print  and  ship  within  thirty  days, 
which,  considering  that  they  were  to  be  distributed  from  Maine  to 
Oregon  and  Texas,  was  a  task  of  immense  difficulty  and  much  annoy- 
ance. It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  whenever  Congress  can  bestow 
the  necessary  time  upon  the  census  to  secure  complete  legislation,  such 
as  will  enable  the  superintendent  to  know  more  than  thirty  days  in 
advance  what  he  must  do  and  what  he  may  depend  upon,  many  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  census-taking  will  be  removed.  The  law  of  1880, 
supplemental  to  the  excellent  legislation  of  1879,  bears  date  April  20, 
18S0,  just  forty  days  before  the  enumeration  began,  June  i,  1880, 

In  addition  to  the  mortality  statistics  and  those  of  the  population 
already  mentioned,  the  deep  underlying  facts  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
physically  or  mentally  defective,  the  dependent  and  the  delinquent, 
classes  were  sought.  The  scientific  genius  of  the  Census  Office  is  best 
shown  by  these  departures  from  old  lines  of  inquiry,  as  its  administra- 
tive genius  is  by  the  methods  adopted  to  secure  the  desired  information. 
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It  is  in  this  department  of  inquiry  that  the  greatest  want  of  positive 
information  is  felt.  The  number  of  the  insane,  idiotic,  deaf,  dumb, 
and  bUnd  has  been  difficult  to  obtain,  while  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing them  have  not  been  sufficiently  known,  except  in  certain  localities, 
to  admit  of  classification.  To  obtain  the  best  information,  the  super- 
intendent caused  schedules  to  be  sent  in  advance  of  the  enumeration 
to  all  institutions  in  the  country  containing  any  of  the  defective,  de- 
pendent, or  delinquent  classes,  —  that  is,  to  all  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
penal  institutions,  —  with  a  request  that  the  parties  in  charge  would 
supply  the  desired  information  by  filling  the  schedules,  which  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  enumerators  when  they  should  call.  These 
schedules  contained  inquiries,  so  far  as  the  insane  were  concerned,  as 
to  name,  residence  when  at  home,  whether  pay-patient  or  pauper,  the 
form  of  disease,  the  history  of  the  attack,  whether  kept  in  restraint  or 
seclusion,  and  the  character  of  the  restraint  or  seclusion,  total  time 
spent  in  asylums,  and  whether  the  mania  be  epileptic,  suicidal,  or  hom- 
icidal. With  regard  to  the  idiotic,  the  endeavor  was  made  to  learn  the 
name,  residence,  and  support  of  the  person,  the  cause  of  idiocy,  the 
size  of  head,  whether  the  person  is  also  insane,  blind,  deaf,  epileptic, 
or  paralytic.  The  inquiries  relative  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind  are  of  equal  scope.  Homeless  children  were  included  in  the 
plan,  the  object  being  to  furnish  material  not  only  for  a  complete 
enumeration  of  children  in  institutions,  but  for  an  account  of  their  con- 
dition, —  the  inquiry  seeking  to  ascertain  whether  the  child's  father 
or  mother  be  deceased,  whether  it  has  been  abandoned  by  its  parents 
if  they  be  living,  whether  it  was  born  in  the  institution  in  which  it 
lives,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  whether  convicted  of  any 
crime,  its  origin,  whether  respectable  or  not,  whether  rescued  from 
criminal  surroundings,  and  finally  its  physical  condition. 

The  imjDortance  of  the  information  desired  cannot  be  estimated  till 
successive  enumerations  shall  give  the  comparative  value  which 
largely  makes  the  science  of  statistics.  Yet  to  know  how  many  home- 
less children  there  are  in  this  land  of  plenty,  their  extraction  and  con- 
dition, even  without  the  data  for  comparison  with  past  periods,  must 
be  knowledge  of  inestimable  value.  The  treatment  of  homeless  chil- 
dren is  of  itself  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  social  science  could 
well  afford  to  make  this  its  only  consideration.  But  when  it  seeks, 
not  so  much  the  treatment  of  the  malady  as  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
it  cannot  but  applaud  the  effort  to  place  in  its  hands  the  wealth 
of  material  to  be  derived  from  the  census  of  iSSo. 
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Within  the  region  of  this  very  question  the  vexed  problem  of  crime 
is  to  be  found  ;  and  with  the  solution  of  the  one  there  will  come,  not 
indeed  the  solution,  but  the  removal  of  the  other.     For  with  the  stop- 
ping up  of  the  sources  of  crime  there  will  come  the  end  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  criminal.    The  sources  of  crime  can  never 
even  be  restricted  by  penal  institutions  established  without  reference 
to  reformation.     The  salient  point  for  work  is  to  be  found  before  the 
grown-up  criminal  is  made.     This  innovation  or  rather  extension  of 
the  census,  which  incorporates  the  investigation  described,  must  be 
hailed  by  all  who  seek  the  welfare  of  the  race  or  who  love  their  kind 
as  the  first  great,  comprehensive  step  towards  the  collection  and  clas- 
sification of  the  facts.      The  tenth  census  has  been  made,  therefore, 
to  comprehend  a  plan  of  inquiry  respecting  misfortune  and  crime  in 
the  United  States.    The  criminal  statistics  of   the  census  of  1870 
were  of  no  value  ;  in  fact,  they  gave  false  impressions,  and  led  to  many 
erroneous  conclusions.    During  the  past  ten  years,  speakers  and  writers 
have  often,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  attempted  to  make  comparisons 
between  the  criminal  conditions  of  one  State  and  another ;  but  such 
comparisons  are  absolutely  impossible  with  the  material  heretofore  ex- 
isting.    The  truth  of   this  statement  is  made  apparent  when  it  is 
known  that  in  Virginia  there  are  about  one  hundred  offences  which 
the  law  recognizes  as  crimes,  while  in  Massachusetts  there  are  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  such  offences.     Also  that  in  Virginia  there  are 
many  offences  punishable  by  fine  which  in  Massachusetts  are  punisha- 
ble by  imprisonment.     These  illustrations  alone  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  utter  absence  of  the  elements  of  comparison,  '  But,  besides  these, 
there  were  wanting  the  correct   enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
penal  institutions  in  all  the  States,  and  at  present  the  total  number 
of  such  inhabitants  of  different  grades  is  positively  unknown.     The 
superintendent,  under  the  law,  has  elaborated  the  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  delinquent  classes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  a  clearly 
defined  basis  for  future  work.     This  plan  of  inquiry  (which  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Wines  of  Springfield,  III.,)  embraced 
the  enumeration  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  each  class  ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  each  class  into  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  an 
account  of  the  agencies  created  for  dealing  with  these  classes,  and  the 
actual  or  approximate  cost  of  the  support  and  treatment  of  criminals, 
and  the  proportion  of  such  cost  borne  respectively  by  individuals  and 
by  the  community  at  large.     All  these  features  were  made  to  apply  to 
the  defective  and  dependent  classes,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  plan 
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under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wines.  The  sources  of  information  were 
found  in  the  officials  who  deal  with  these  classes,  such  as  superinten- 
dents of  institutions,  county  officers,  especially  sheriffs,  clerks  of  courts 
having  criminal  jurisdiction,  justices  of  the  peace,  chiefs  of  police,  city 
marshals  and  town  constables,  and  finally  in  the  enumerators  upon 
whom  the  ultimate  reliance  of  the  Census  Office  depended.  A  vast 
amount  of  preliminary  assistance  in  the  investigation,  however,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  officials  referred  to.  The  methods  and  agencies  to  be 
employed  in  conducting  such  a  searching  investigation  contemplated 
an  examination  of  published  reports  and  official  documents,  inquiries 
addressed  to  officers  of  institutions  and  of  governments  of  municipali- 
ties, quarterly  returns  of  the  movement  of  population  in  institutions, 
and  inquiries  of  the  individuals  concerned.  The  official  announce- 
ment of  the  Census  Office  in  its  administrative  capacity  gives  the  best 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  such  an  inquiry  :  "  The  statistics  of  .crime 
and  misfortune,  which  are  great  social  evils,  are  an  index  to  the  social 
condition  of  a  State,  and  reveal  the  degree  of  its  civilization  as  well  as 
the  character  and  effect  of  its  laws.  The  great  end  in  view  in  the 
study  of  this  subject  is  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  operate  to  pro- 
duce the  evils  which  afflict  the  community,  in  order  that,  by  judicious 
laws  and  their  wise  administration,  these  evils  may  be  held  in  check, 
and  the  burdens  of  society  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  inquiry  has 
a  five-fold  importance, — historical,  political,  economical,  philanthropic, 
and  scientific."  Certainly  such  potent  reasons  called  for  hearty  en- 
dorsement from  the  people,  and  for  the  most  patriotic  efforts  to  aid  in 
making  the  inquiry  successful  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  far- 
reaching  investigation,  with  the  present  assistance  from  all  quarters, 
are  great  indeed.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  upon  such  a  scale,  has  ever 
been  attempted,  and  there  are  no  precedents  to  serve  as  guides.  The 
imperfection  of  the  records  of  penal  and  other  institutions  forms  at 
once  a  great  impediment  to  complete  success,  while  other  obstacles 
constantly  present  themselves  at  every  step.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  the  officers  in  charge  have  prosecuted  the  work  with  suc- 
cess, and  will  be  able  to  present  to  the  public  a  most  thorough  classifi- 
cation of  facts  relating  to  crime.  This  classification  thus  far  treated 
will  be  the  result  of  the  inquiries  made  of  the  officials  and  inmates  of 
penal  institutions.  This  alone  would  aid  greatly  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  crime,  but  would  not  fully  answer  the  five-fold  purposes 
of  the  investigation.     The  complete  analysis  of  the  facts  obtained  will 
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be  supplemented  by  a  carefully  prepared  digest  of  the  criminal  statutes 
of  all  the  States,  showing  offences  and  penalties  in  tabulated  form, 
together  with  statistics  of  convictions  and  acquittals.  This  digest  will 
secure  to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  courts 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  will  enable  writers  to  make  intelligent  and 
truthful  comparisons,  and  legislators  to  draw  wise  and  practical  con- 
clusions relative  to  matters  which  must  in  the  very  near  future  claim 
their  especial  attention.  Legislation  is  more  and  more  being  sought, 
in  all  countries,  to  provide  means  for  the  prevention  of  bad  conditions 
rather  than  means  of  punishing  the  vicious.  But  till  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, by  governmental  power,  institute  inquiries  on  a  scale  as  broad  as 
that  under  discussion,  such  legislation  will  represent  only  an  inefficient 
sentimentality  rather  than  a  wise  as  well  as  active  interest  in  the  real 
development  of  the  great  forces  of  civilization. 

Closely  allied  to  the  criminal  class  is  the  dependent  class,  and  the 
plan  of  inquiry  referred  to  embraces  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of 
pauper  and  indigent  inhabitants  in  institutions,  poor-houses,  or  asylums, 
or  boarded  at  public  expense  in  private  houses.  Here  again  has  been 
felt  a  great  want  of  accuracy  and  fulness  in  past  censuses.  The  enu- 
meration under  the  tenth  census  will  give  all  the  data  requisite  to  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  pauperism  of  our  country.  The  data  col- 
lected will,  beside  the  material  to  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  enumer- 
ation, enable  the  office  to  classify  the  paupers,  distinguishing  the 
native  white  males  and  females,  the  native  colored  males  and  females, 
and  the  foreign  males  and  females.  Many  vexed  questions,  heretofore 
discussed  from  the  ground  of  prejudice,  fear,  and  religion,  can  hence- 
forward be  discussed  in  the  clear  Hght  of  facts. 

It  can,  from  what  has  been  said,  be  readily  understood  that  the 
political  uses  of  the  census,  especially  if  the  political  uses  are  to  be- 
come abuses,  are  not  superior  to  the  economic  and  philanthropic  uses. 
But  the  projectors  of  the  tenth  census  have  not  allowed  themselves 
to  stop  here.  They  have  sought  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  the 
churches,  libraries,  and  schools  ;  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  cities  and 
towns,  with  the  means  and  capacities  for  drainage  and  sewerage ;  and 
finally,  so  far  as  social  statistics  are  concerned,  the  data  relative  to 
wealth,  debt,  and  taxation.  By  this  branch  of  the  census  the  bonded 
debt,  as  well  as  all  other  species  of  public  debt,  of  States,  counties, 
cities,  and  towns,  will  be  ascertained.  The  question  of  municipal 
indebtedness  has  become  one  of  vast  importance.  During  the  war, 
the  growth  of  these  debts  did  not  so  much  startle  the  people  as  has 
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the  necessity  of  paying  them  when  they  have  matured  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  anxiety,  the  indebtedness  of  municipalities  and  often 
of  States  has  been  doubled  by  the  demands  of  peace.  The  legisla- 
tures of  States  have,  in  some  instances,  sought  to  check  the  further 
increase  of  debt  burdens  by  limiting  the  amount  to  which  cities  and 
towns  may  become  obligated  to  a  certain  percentage  of  their  tax 
valuation.  This  provision  is  having  an  exceedingly  beneficial  result, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  data  for  a  full  analysis  of  the  pub- 
lic indebtedness  of  the  States  and  their  political  subdivisions  shall 
be  secured,  the  checks  to  a  greater  volume  of  debt  will  be  made  so 
complete  as  to  relieve  the  people  within  a  reasonable  time.  Until 
this  present  effort,  there  have  been  only  priva*"e  attempts  to  secure  the 
facts  on  a  sufficiently  broad  scale  to  warrant  intelligent  conclusions. 
These  attempts  have  been  productive  of  great  good.  But  the  effort 
under  the  census,  even  if  the  results  do  not  altogether  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  statistician,  must,  by  the  very  emphasis  of  their  gen- 
eral application,  secure  public  attention  in  a  manner  which  will  lead 
eventually  to  decided  public  action. 

Along  with  and  coincident  to  the  inquiries  as  to  indebtedness  come 
the  subjects  of  wealth  and  taxation,  —  most  essential  elements  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  indebtedness.  The  investigation  relative  to 
taxation  is  made  in  two  divisions  :  first,  as  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes  ;  second,  as  to  taxation  for  general  purposes.  In  every 
respect  the  census  is  thoroughly  educational  in  its  influences  ;  but 
by  the  tenth  census,  not  only  are  all  the  educational  influences  of 
an  enumeration  preserved  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  extended  to 
great  power,  but  the  means  by  which  education  is  directly  supported 
are  to  be  known.  The  facts  of  attendance  at  school  by  all  youths 
over  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  their  attendance  during  the  past  year, 
are  found  by  the  regular  enumeration,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  school  age.  By  the  special  investigations  all  the  facts 
of  libraries,  schools,  and  taxation  for  school  purposes  supplement  the 
enumeration. 

The  immediate  charge  of  each  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the 
inquiries  supplemental  to  the  enumeration  proper  has  been  given  into 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  whose  names  are  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
success  of  the  work.  Mr.  Fred  H.  Wines  has  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  gathering  of  the  statistics  of  pauperism  and  crime  ;  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Porter,  of  Chicago,  has  the  statistics  of  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Randall  Waite,  of  New  York,  has  the  department  of 
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churches,  libraries,  and  schools.  In  addition  to  these,  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  sanitary  condition  of  cities  is  under  the  charge  of  Colonel 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  a  well-known  sanitary  engineer. 

The  preparations  under  the  tenth  census  for  the  collection  of  the 
statistics  of  the  productions  of  the  country  have  been  on  a  far  more 
comprehensive  basis  than  ever  before.  The  facts  to  be  sought  relate, 
so  far  as  manufactures  are  concerned,  principally  to  capital  invested, 
hands  employed,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  time  in  operation  during 
the  year,  value  of  raw  material  used,  value  of  the  product,  the  power 
used,  and  if  water,  upon  what  stream  or  river. 

There  are  three  points  of  departure  in  this  census  from  old  methods 
of  gathering  industrial  statistics.  First,  the  statistics  of  the  great 
and  leading  industries  are  gathered  by  special  agents,  who  are  experts 
in  their  respective  branches  ;  second,  the  multiplication  of  sched- 
ules, specially  arranged  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
dustry for  which  they  are  intended  ;  third,  the  use  of  individual 
schedules  for  general  manufactures  not  taken  on  specially  arranged 
forms.  These  individual  schedules  are  of  great  convenience  to  man- 
ufacturers, for  by  them  they  are  enabled  to  take  time  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  returns,  and  to  save  the  time  of  the  agent.  If  they  could 
be  used  in  all  cases,  great  advantages,  in  the  way  of  fuller  and  more 
accurate  returns,  would  be  secured. 

The  statistics  of  agriculture  were  taken  by  the  enumerators  of  the 
population  ;  they  also  gathered  the  statistics  of  manufactures  in 
small  towns.  The  facts  concerning  the  agricultural  interests  are 
always  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  :  farmers  rarely  keep  accounts,  and 
to  reduce  their  statements  to  the  vicinity  even  of  a  figure  which 
can  be  entered  requires  much  ingenuity,  tact,  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  enumerators.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  individual 
schedules  were  not  used  in  gathering  the  statistics  of  agriculture, 
since  their  want  is  felt  in  this  department  more  than  in  any  other.  If 
the  questio.ns  to  be  answered  could  be  left  with  the  farmers,  their 
intelligence  would  enable  them  in  a  little  time  to  furnish  very  com- 
plete replies,  which  they  are  altogether  unable  to  give  when  obliged  to 
answer  without  space  for  consideration.  In  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  individual  or  prior  schedule  had  been  used  under  State 
censuses,  there  was  a  general  call  by  the  farmers  for  such  schedules. 
If,  hereafter.  Congresses  will  allow  more  time,  after  final  legislation, 
for  preparation,  the  interests  of  the  country  under  future  censuses 
will  be  greatly  enhanced.     The  questions  of  supplies  of  provisions, 
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and  of  the  transportation  and  exportation  of  food  products,  are  becom- 
ing so  vast  that  the  absolute  completeness  of  our  statistics  of  supply 
and  transportation  is  demanded.  To  this  end  much  time  for  prepara- 
tion is  required  by  the  office  having  in  charge  the  execution  of  the 
census  laws. 

The  results  of  the  tenth  census  would  be  incomplete  and  all  the 
wonderful  parts  inharmonious  without  statistics  of  telegraph,  express, 
railroad,  and  insurance  companies.  All  these  matters,  therefore,  have 
been  attended  to  ;  and  the  reports  of  the  special  agents  in  charge 
will  give  us  the  material  for  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
capacity  of  the  country  for  moving  its  products.  The  best  interests 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  can  be  fully  cared  for  only 
through  the  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  make  up  the  elements 
of  a  knowledge  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  means  of  bringing 
supply  to  demand. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  new  departures,  and  one  strongly 
urged  by  the  superintendent  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  1879,  is  the 
use,  in  all  branches  of  inquiry  under  the  tenth  census,  of  the  original 
returns  for  the  purposes  of  compilation.  Heretofore,  the  enumerators 
have  copied  their  schedules  ;  but  in  1880  all  —  both  enumerators  and 
agents — send  their  entries,  as  originally  made,  through  the  proper 
channels  to  the  superintendent.  All  inherent  errors  can  be  corrected 
by  or  from  this  office,  and  the  duplication  of  errors,  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  new  ones  in  copying,  is  avoided.  The  possession  of  the 
originals,  dated,  signed,  and  certified  each  day,  gives  to  the  office 
an  additional  safeguard  against  fraud,  and  preserves  the  evidence  of 
sincerity,  or  the  want  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  enumerator  or  agent. 
The  returns  of  the  enumerators  of  the  population  are  made  to  the 
supervisors,  but  their  office  ends  when  they  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  returns  are  in  accordance  with  law  and  instructions,  —  a  fact 
which  they  in  turn  must  certify  to  before  the  enumerator  can  receive 
his  compensation. 

The  employment  of  supervisors,  instead  of  using  the  office  of 
United  States  marshals,  in  the  execution  of  the  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  has  marked  a  decided  step  in  advance  of 
old  methods.^     Another  innovation  has  been  the  employment  of  wo- 

1  The  small  territory  assigned  to  each  enumerator  enables  him  to  canvass  his  district 
in  a  short  time,  thereby  avoiding  the  possibility  of  duplications  and  divisions,  which,  in 
densely  populated  regions,  occur  through  changes  of  residence.  The  enumeration  of  iSSo 
was  virtually  completed  within  the  month  of  June ;  that  of  past  censuses  extended  over 
several  months. 
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men  as  enumerators.  By  circular  from  the  office  of  administration  it 
was  stated  that  no  objections  existed  to  the  employment  of  females, 
and  that  supervisors  must  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
selecting  such  employes.  In  some  of  the  supervisors'  districts  wo- 
men were  appointed ;  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  they  served 
the  Government  with  as  much  fidelity  and  capacity  as  did  the  men. 
This  is  certainly  true  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  the  performance  of  the  often  delicate  duties  of  the  enumer- 
ator's office  the  women  met  with  the  best  treatment,  and  the  female 
members  of  families  hailed  their  presence  as  an  agreeable  change. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  the  very  worst  locahties  of  a  city  like  Boston 
the  treatment  received  by  them  was  uniformly  kind  and  courteous. 

With  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  the  American  census,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people.  It  is  not  for  the  establishment  of  any  one  truth 
in  the  interest  of  any  industry,  trade,  or  party,  but  of  truth  because  it 
is  such.  Of  all  interests,  labor  is  that  most  benefited  ;  and  the  great- 
est advantages  of  a  full  and  complete  picture  of  the  country's  con- 
ditions are  to  be  reaped  by  the  labor  which  makes  the  material 
progress  of  a  nation.  The  results  are,  to  the  scientist,  the  same 
which  erudition  is  to  the  publicist.  To  the  worker  in  society  the 
application  of  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  present  and  individually- 
felt  difficulties  constitutes  the  value  of  the  knowledge. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  results  of  the  tenth  census,  but  it  is 
important  for  an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  results  in  the  future  that 
the  purposes  of  the  census  should,  to  some  extent,  be  understood. 
There  are  results,  however,  now  to  be  observed  which  speak  volumes 
for  the  people  themselves.  The  enumeration,  with  all  its  complicated 
parts,  has  been  a  success.  The  fact  that  the  citizens  of  the  country 
have  so  freely  responded  to  the  requirements  of  the  Government,  and 
have  in  so  many  ways  aided  its  efforts,  proves  not  only  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  trusting  them. 
In  one  large  supervisory  district,  where  over  nine  hundred  enumera- 
tors were  employed,  there  were  only  five  cases  where  the  supervisor 
was  called  upon  to  interfere,  and  in  these  a  simple  note  brought  the 
required  information.  A  like  experience,  without  doubt,  belonged 
to  all  districts.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many  people  consider 
the  census  an  impertinence,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  success  it  is 
and  has  been  attended.  When  all  the  facts  sought  by  it  are  brought 
into  classified  form,  and  the  results  appear  in  the  great  volumes  of  the 
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report  of  the  superintendent,  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  the  genius 
which  has  prompted  it,  the  patriotism  and  patience  which  have  made 
it  possible,  will  come  clearly  to  our  understanding  and  demand  our 
warmest  admiration.  As  the  basis  for  comparisons  in  the  future,  as 
a  lesson  to  older  nations,  —  none  of  which  have  any  system  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  it, — the  tenth  census  must  stand  not  only  as  the 
model  in  its  kind,  but  as  the  noblest  contribution  which  any  country 
has  ever  made  to  statistical  science. 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 


A   BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW   OF   OUR   RAILROAD 

SYSTEM. 

'TPHE  subject  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  admits  of  a  treat- 
-*-  ment  almost  as-  various  and  comprehensive  as  the  United  States 
themselves.  We  find  by  Poor's  Manual  that  the  total  mileage  of  these 
roads  at  the  end  of  1879  was  in  round  numbers  eighty-five  thousand, 
which  will  be  largely  increased  during  the  present  year  ;  while  the  lia- 
bilities for  stocks  and  bonds  — about  5 5, 000,000,000  —  are  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  national  debt.  By  the  process  of  consolidation 
which  is  now  going  on  so  extensively,  many  of  these  companies  have 
liabilities  ranging  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  is  said  that  one  combination  has  reached  the  point  of 
placing  eight  thousand  miles  of  railroad  under  a  single  control.  What 
are  to  be  the  results,  social,  political,  and  financial,  of  these  gigantic 
operations  ?  One  fear  commonly  expressed  is  that  of  the  great  and  op- 
pressive political  power  to  accrue  to  these  huge  companies.  After  im- 
partial consideration,  and  with  certainly  no  disposition  to  optimism,  we 
cannot  share  this  fear.  The  railroads  seem  to  be  very  much  more  ex- 
posed to  danger  than  to  be  a  source  of  it.  Intense  competition  reduces 
them  to  the  severest  struggle  for  their  daily  bread.  Next  to  securing 
advantages  for  oneself,  the  main  point  is  to  prevent  their  accruing  to 
a  rival ;  and  any  concentration  of  power  by  the  railroads  is  obviated  by 
the  same  reason  which  prevents  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Washington,  —  the  impossibility  of  agreement  as  to  where 
it  shall  go.  If  two  rival  lines  cannot  agree  to  a  fair  division  of  freight 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  ruinous  competition,  how  could  they  combine 
to  control  the  Government.-'  If  there  is  one  thing  in  which  railroads 
might  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  thepast  a  common  interest,  it  is  the 
removal  of  duties  upon  manufactured  metallic  products  ;  yet  they 
have  been  powerless  at  Washington  as  against  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests. The  national  banks  have  a  capital,  trifling  in  cojnparison,  of 
four  hundred  millions  ;  yet  with  their  common  interest  in  furnishing 
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the  circulation,  in  extending  without  control  their  system  of  deposit 
credits,  and  in  profiting  by  a  popular  tendency  to  gambling  and  specu- 
lation, they  are  incomparably  more  dangerous. 

Another  common  ground  of  complaint  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
capital  of  railroads  consists  of  what  is  known  as  "  water ; "  that  is,  the 
doubling  or  trebling  of  the  stock  without  any  more  money  being  paid 
in.  If  a  company  issues  more  stock  than  it  can  earn  dividends  upon, 
it  will  suffer  the  consequences  ;  and  the  first  duty  of  an  investor  is  to 
examine  how  much  of  stock  and  debt  per  mile  is  placed  upon  the  road. 
But  it  is  a  strange  narrowness  of  vision  which  can  see  only  the  profits 
to  the  railroad.  If  a  fair  calculation  could  be  made  of  the  value  which 
has  been  given  by  any  railroad  to  land  and  buildings  on  its  own  line 
alone,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  profits  of  the  railroad  would 
be  very  small  in  comparison.  The  New  York  Central,  beside  divid- 
ing about  one  third  of  the  amount  of  its  stock  in  bonds  at  the  time 
of  consolidation,  has  since  somewhat  more  than  doubled  its  stock  cap- 
ital in  dividends.  But  no  one  who  sees  the  great  cities  which  have 
sprung  up  along  the  line  of  that  road,  and  which  may  be  said  to  owe  their 
existence  to  the  road  itself,  can  estimate  its  profits  at  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  wealth  created,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it  has  done 
for  the  lands  and  cities  beyond,  including  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
dozen  or  so  of  great  lines  which  centre  in  Chicago  have  doubtless  been 
very  profitable  ;  but  what  are  their  returns  compared  with  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  great  city  they  have  built  up,  and  the  present  condition  of 
which  is  only  a  suggestion  of  its  future.-*  The  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
cific railroads  have  paid  perhaps  tenfold  on  the  original  ventures  ;  yet 
even  this  is  small  compared  with  the  tribute  they  have  paid  and  will  pay 
to  others.  The  direct  results  of  the  railroads  are  more  striking  because 
they  are  concentrated  in  comparatively  few  hands.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  mankind  if  the  keen  intellects  and  strong  wills  which  for 
centuries  have  extracted  wealth  from  the  people  had  always  returned  as 
ample  and  solid  an  equivalent  as  have  these  corporations.  The  same 
disregard  of  law,  moreover,  which  should  attempt  to  confiscate  or  limit 
the  profits  of  railroads  is  exactly  as  applicable  to  every  other  kind  of 
property.  Every  cotter  who  owns  a  shanty  and  a  quarter-acre  of  land 
ought  to  feel  that  the  same  power  which  protects  Mr.  Vanderbilt  pro- 
tects him  ;  and  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  Granger  movement  shows 
how  quickly  this  idea  penetrated  the  common-sense  of  the  people. 

That  movement  was  largely  based,  however,  on  a  different  ground  of 
complaint,  namely,  a  discrimination  in  rates  between  through  and  local 
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business.  Common-sense  has  joined  with  returning  prosperity  in  dis- 
posing of  this  grievance  also.  The  fierce  competition  of  through  lines 
compels  a  reduction  of  charges  to  the  lowest  point ;  and  if  the  local  in- 
habitant pays  more,  he  will  do  well  to  ask  himself  whether  he  would 
prefer  to  give  up  the  accommodation  altogether,  and  to  reflect  that 
the  through  freight,  low  as  it  is,  is  a  mitigation  of  his  burdens.  Rail- 
road companies  are,  again,  in  these  days,  well  aware  that  moderate 
charges,  even  for  local  business,  are  the  only  way  to  promote  the  in- 
crease of  that  business,  and  there  are  few  points  so  remote  that  exces- 
sive profits  will  not  lead  to  invasion  by  a  rival  company. 

To  show  how  little,  whatever  may  be  the  view  of  the  railroads,  the 
public  have  to  complain  of  in  rates  of  transportation,  we  venture  to  in- 
troduce the  following  table,  taken  from  the  New  York  "  Commercial 
Chronicle,"  of  the  average  earnings  of  several  of  the  great  railroad 
lines  for  the  year  1879  •  —  • 

Per  Passenger  Mile.  Per  Ton  Mile. 

Receipt.        Cost.  Profit.  Receipt.         Cost.  Profit. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Boston  &  Albany 2.140  1.241  0.899  I-073  0.622  0.451 

N.  Y.  Central 2.050  1.190  0.860  0.796  0.541  0.255 

Erie 2.091  1-594  0-497  0.780  0.561  0.219 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Division  .  2.281  1.682  0.599  0.796  0.427  o  369 

United  New  Jersey  .     .     .     .  2.173  1-641  0.532  1-473  1-012  0.461 

Philadelphia  &  Erie      .     .     .  2.944  2.923  0.021  0.512  0.354  0.158 

All  Pennsylvania 2.255  ^-709  0546  0.824  0.480  0.344 

Pitts.,  Cin.  &  St.  Louis     .     .     .  2.410  i  480  0.930  o  720  o  420  0.300 

Col.,  Chic.  &  Ind.  Central     .     .  2.510  2.270  0.240  0.700  0.590  o.iio 

Vandalia  Line 2.566  2.559  0.007  0.931  0.715  o.2i6 

Michigan  Central 2.210  1-414  0.796  0.692  0407  0.285 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Southern  .  2.223  1448  0.775  0.642  0.398  0.244 

Cleve.,  Col.,  Cin.  &  Ind    .     .     .  2.579  1.135  1-444  0.697  0.575  0.122 

Chicago  &  Alton 2.419  1.282  1.137  1054  0.558  0.496 

Illinois  Central 3.050  1.273  1-777  ^-520  0.640  0.880 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  ....  2.930  1.603  1-327  1.720  0.941  0.779 

From  a  quarter  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  for  hauling  a  passen- 
ger, and  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  to  one  cent  for  hauling  a  ton  of 
freight  a  mile  does  not  seem  unreasonable  or  exorbitant.  For  a  per- 
fect illustration  of  what  competition  does  for  the  public,  we  refer  to 
any  one  who  has  come  over  the  single  line  of  the  Union  Pacific;  and 
after  partaking  of  bad  food,  swallowed  hastily  in  way-stations,  finds  on 
arriving  at  Council  Bluffs  three  perfectly  equipped  lines,  with  magnifi- 
cent Pullman  cars,  from  which  he  may  step  into  an  equally  elegant 
dining-car,  and  while  rolling  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  may  eat,  served 
with  exquisite  neatness,  a  meal  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
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any  New  York  restaurant  even  at  twice  the  cost.  To  sum  up  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  perhaps  no  human  institution  has  ever  conferred  more  of  benefit 
upon  mankind,  with  so  little  of  drawback,  as  the  modern  railroad. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  railroads  themselves,  that  is  of  the 
bond  and  share  holders  whose  property  is  at  stake,  the  question  is  by  no 
means  so  simple.  The  case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
with  its  appendages,  which,  involving  two  hundred  millions  of  liabili- 
ties has  just  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  covers  disaster  enough 
to  suit  the  most  exacting.  But  though,  perhaps,  the  largest,  it  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  hundreds  ;  so  that  if  an  average  were  made  of  the 
total  results  of  railroad  investments,  it  would  be  much  less  brilliant 
than  the  popular  imagination,  arguing  from  the  fortunes  heaped  up  by 
a  few  magnates,  might  suppose.^  To  employ  from  five  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  by  their  aid  to  make  dividends  on  roads  costing 
from  $30,000  to  $100,000  a  mile  by  hauling  freight  at  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  ton,  it  is  evident  that  two  qualities  are  requisite  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  namely,  administration  and  finance.  As  to  the 
former  quality  we  are  inclined,  perhaps  from  prejudice  with  regard  to 
their  relative  value  to  humanity,  to  rate  the  boasted  armies  of  Europe 
very  low  in  comparison,  and  to  believe  that  some  of  our  best  railroad 
managers  could  give  General  von  Moltke  valuable  lessons.    Inasmuch 

1  The  following  synopsis,  compiled  from  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  may  be  interesting  to 
those  who  are  looking  out  for  good  investments  in  wrecked  railroads.  To  make  it  complete 
some  of  the  other  States  ought  to  be  included :  — 

Miles  of  railroad  in       Stock  and  debt  of         Net  earnings  of 
State.  default  in  each  State,    railroads  in  default,    railroads  in  default. 

Ohio 1,969-96  $180,454,511  $1,683,586 

Michigan 2,434.57  91,946,943  1,896,588 

Indiana 2,341.46  107,503.389  1,996,257 

Illinois 3,885.05  168,491,082  3,941,896 

Wisconsin 1,242.00  55,718,684  688,657 

Kentucky 572-95  23,718,684  313-234 

Missouri i,490-92  94,702,106  2,091,738 

Minnesota 1,84400  105,508,700  1,204,211 

Nebraska 442  08  7.831,103  153-368 

Iowa 1,286.00  50,432,856  1,194,289 

Kansas 1,579  77  83,495,412  1,572,013 

19,088.76  $969,803,470  $16,735,837 

Net  earnings  upon  capital  invested  17  per  cent 

The  above  table  only  includes  railroads  in  default  in  the  payment  of  interest.  If  to  the 
above  were  added  the  share  capital  on  which  no  dividends  are  paid,  the  amount  of  unpro- 
ductive capital  would  be  very  largely  increased,  say  $1,200,000,000.  —  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser,  August  27,  1879. 
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as  defective  administration  is  perhaps  the  danger  most  threatening  to 
our  governmental  arrangements,  national,  state,  and  city,  we  dwell 
with  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  this 
respect  is  compatible  with  free  institutions,  and  can  and  does  exist 
under  them. 

As  is  the  case  with  perfect  machinery,  so  the  organization  of  rail- 
road companies  is  extremely  simple.  From  a  single  executive  head, 
authority  is  subdivided  through  the  various  departments,  till  the  chain 
of  responsibility,  down  to  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of  track-layers,  is 
complete.  There  are  no  elected  officials  independent  of  each  other 
or  of  their  superiors  ;  no  commissions  to  divide  the  responsibility  of 
what  can  only  be  done  properly  by  one  head.  Each  person  has  a 
definite  sphere  of  action,  gets  credit  for  what  he  does  and  blame  for 
what  he  fails  to  do.  As  a  natural  result,  zeal  and  efficiency  are  stimu- 
lated to  the  highest  point.  When  one  reflects  that  at  every  moment 
of  the  day  and  night  thousands  of  trains  are  rushing  at  full  speed  in 
every  direction,  and  considers  how  small  is  the  percentage  of  accident, 
there  needs  no  other  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  system  and  disci- 
pline. With  an  organization  like  this,  a  board  of  directors,  by  giving 
comparatively  little  time  to  the  direction  of  general  policy,  can  secure 
the  absolute  attainment  of  enormous  results. 

The  lesson  of  administration  we  shall  have  to  draw  presently,  but 
recur  meantime  to  the  question  of  finance.  The  most  important  ele- 
ment of  success  or  failure  with  railroads  is  unquestionably  the  accounts. 
In  the  table  already  given  we  have  seen  how  small  is  the  margin  of 
profit  on  the  business  of  various  lines.  Let  us  take  the  experience  of 
ten  years  of  one  of  them  in  the  matter  of  freight :  — 


1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 


Profit  per  ton  per  mile. 

572 

478 

454 

389 

413 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Profit  per  ton  per  mile. 

273 

256 

291 

260 

244 


The  decline  is  almost  uninterrupted.  To  accomplish  the  last  year's 
result  they  had  to  haul  1,733,423,440  tons  one  mile.  Suppose  that 
while  the  accounts  thus  showed  a  quarter  of  a  cent  gain,  the  actual 
fact  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent  loss  ;  that  rolling  stock  was  allowed  to  de- 
preciate ;  that  expenses  on  bridges,  tracks,  etc.,  properly  belonging  to 
operating  expenses,  were  charged  to  construction  ;  that  new  con- 
struction was  carried  beyond  what  was  justified  by  the  demands  of 
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business  resting  on  so  narrow  a  basis.  Again,  if  this  vast  movement 
showed  so  small  a  percentage  of  profit  this  year,  what  guaranty  is 
there  that  next  year  it  will  not  show  a  loss  ?  Is  it  freight  or  passen- 
gers which  really  pays  the  profit,  and  is  one  traffic  really  done  at  a 
loss  ?  There  are  branch  roads  leased  upon  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
certain  portion  of  the  gross  earnings  to  and  from  their  road.  Is  it 
paying  or  not  ?  There  is  through  business,  the  earnings  upon  which 
are  to  be  divided  with  other  roads.  Is  the  division  equitable,  and  the 
stipulated  proportion  secured  .-•  Is  the  arrangement  of  trains  such  as 
to  secure  the  best  advantage,  and  where  is  increase  or  diminution  of 
accommodation  desirable  .-*  Under  heavy  penalties,  therefore,  there 
must  be  no  mistake  about  facts.  Behind  the  material  working  of  the 
road  which  is  visible  to  the  traveller,  there  is  an  elaborate  system  of 
accounts.  The  ticket  for  the  passenger  and  the  way-bill  for  the  freight 
form  the  basis,  and  clerks  by  the  hundred  are  busy  in  extracting  from 
them  every  secret  which  figures  can  be  made  to  reveal.  A  depart- 
ment of  statistics  is  maintained,  whose  business  it  is  to  raise  questions 
and  furnish  the  means  of  solving  them.  The  manager  wishes,  per- 
haps, to  know  the  bearings  of  a  certain  course  of  policy.  At  once  the 
passenger-returns  and  way-bills  of  a  given  period  are  overhauled,  and 
collated  in  a  new  method. 

It  occurred  to  one  manager,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  comparative 
merits  of  rails,  to  find  out,  when  an  old  rail  was  taken  up,  how  many 
millions  of  tons  had  rolled  over  it.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
know  how  many  trains  had  passed  in  each  day  for  eight  or  ten  years  ; 
of  how  many  cars  each  train  was  composed  ;  what  was  the  weight  of 
each  car,  whether  freight  or  passenger,  and  of  each  locomotive ;  what 
number  of  passengers  and  working  hands,  at  an  average  weight,  and 
what  weight  of  merchandise  was  carried  in  each  car.  The  facts  were 
all  on  record.  It  needed  only  the  detail,  certainly  enormous,  of  collect- 
ing and  combining  them.  Hundreds  of  station-agents  send  in  every 
morning  to  the  central  office  their  cash  receipts  with  the  passenger- 
returns  and  way-bills,  and  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  each  day  are 
estimated  so  closely  as  to  require  but  little  subsequent  correction. 
An  auditor  of  expenditure  certifies  every  voucher  for  disbursement, 
and  classifies  it  under  some  twenty  different  heads,  so  that  the  course  of 
each  can  be  accurately  followed.  Many  of  the  roads  have  but  a  single 
track;  and  we  have  passed  on  an  express  train  within  fifteen  minutes 
four  long  freight-trains  on  sidings  waiting  to  take  the  main  track. 
How  are  disasters    avoided,  with   the  immense  pecuniary  damages 
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which  now-a-days  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an  accident  ?  In 
one  small  room  there  is  a  board  some  ten  feet  square,  having  on  one 
side  the  name  of  every  station  on  the  road,  and  at  right  angles  with 
this  list  the  time  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  through  the  day.  By 
sticking  pins  with  threads  attached,  the  position  of  every  train  is  estab- 
lished, the  time-table  is  made  up  ;  and  with  this  and  the  aid  of  the  tele- 
graph, the  responsible  head  regulates  the  trains  as  on  a  chess-board. 
In  any  large  station-yard  one  may  see-freight-cars  marked  with  the 
name  of  almost  every  road  in  the  country,  and  the  traveller  asks  him- 
self. How  are  they  ever  got  home  again,  and  why  is  not  the  rolling 
stock  found  scattered  in  time  of  need  ?  This  is  the  business  of  the  car 
accountant.  To  this  official  every  conductor  makes  a  daily  return  of 
every  car  composing  his  train.  The  accountant  has  a  table  or  tables, 
having  on  one  side  the  numbers  of  every  car,  whether  passenger  or 
freight,  belonging  to  the  road,  and  at  right  angles  with  it  the  days  of 
the  month.  By  placing  the  numbers  of  the  stations  against  those  of 
the  cars  and  the  date,  a  perfect  picture  is  obtained  of  the  distribution  of 
the  rolling  stock,  which  the  traffic  manager  can  alter  at  pleasure.  The 
names  of  foreign  roads  having  connections  are  added  to  the  numbers 
of  stations,  and  indicate  who  is  responsible  for  missing  cars.  If  the 
connecting  road  has  the  same  system  and  has  sent  the  car  over  still  an- 
other road,  it  transmits  the  demand  of  the  owner ;  and  thus  a  car  may 
be  traced  all  round  the  United  States.  The  most  harassing  source  of 
detail  is  the  claims  under  what  are  known  as  special  rates.  All  goods 
shipped  on  the  road  are  billed  and  paid  for  under  fixed  tariff  rates,  and 
any  allowances  are  settled  by  subsequent  rebate.  To  procure  these 
every  influence  is  brought  to  bear.  Large  shippers  want  a  reduction 
for  quantity.  Others  threaten  to  patronize  a  rival  road.  Others 
again  hold  out  a  promise  of  future  business.  With  all  these  the 
freight  manager  makes  the  best  trade  he  can,  and  into  the  claim  de- 
partment flows  a  stream  of  thousands  of  demands  from  individuals  and 
other  companies,  all  of  which  have  to  be  adjusted  and  worked  into 
the  general  system  of  accounts. 

Thus  far  we  have  dwelt  upon  working  details.  The  general  policy 
is  based  upon  them,  and  can  never  be  safe  unless  they  are  in  perfect 
condition.  We  have  now  to  take  the  larger  point  of  view.  A  glance 
at  a  railroad  map  of  the  United  States  will  show  that  the  most  immedi- 
ate danger  of  the  companies  is  that  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
safety  of  the  public,  —  unrestricted  competition. 

At  the  East,  this  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  natural  separation 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  and  their  feeders,  as  they  go  west  from  the 
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large  cities.  At  the  West  it  is  hardly  determined  where  the  great 
centres,  or  the  trunk  lines,  or  the  main  streams  of  traffic  are  to  be. 
There  is  accordingly  a  network  of  roads  in  every  direction,  of  which 
the  meshes  are  getting  closer  and  closer.  The  conflict  for  securing 
business  is  intense  to  a  degree  which  an  outside  observer  can  hardly 
imagine.  The  directions  taken  in  this  effort  are  various.  One  con- 
sists in  strengthening  and  consolidating  through  connections,  and  at 
the  same  time  protecting  one's  territory,  as  it  is  called,  by  buying  up 
or  leasing  all  the  weaker  lines,  whether  parallel  or  transverse,  adjoin- 
ing one's  own.  The  prices  paid  are  sometimes  pretty  round,  and  with 
two  or  three  large  and  wealthy  companies  in  mortal  dread  of  each 
other,  a  very  nice  business  is  done  in  building  minor  roads  to  be  bid 
for. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  policy  is  in  itself  unwise  or  unneces- 
sary. A  first  impression  might  be  that  with  a  road  having  a  large  local 
business  and  earning  good  dividends  the  wisest  way  would  be  to  let  well 
alone.  Men  of  the  coolest  heads  and  most  conservative  temperaments 
maintain  the  contrary.  To  stand  still,  they  say,  is  to  be  lost,  and  that 
one  must  keep  up  with  the  times  and  act  at  least  on  a  vigorous  defen- 
sive. If  the  question  stands  open  as  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  as- 
serted of  each  particular  instance  that  safety  can  be  found  only  in  the 
sternest  system  of  accounts.  In  cases  when  this  policy  has  ended  in 
disaster,  it  will  almost  always  be  found  that  each  successive  step  hasi 
been  taken  in  general  hopefulness  and  faith.  Where  there  is  courage 
to  face  the  figures  and  resolution  to  see  that  they  are  made  correctly, 
warning  will  generally  be  had  in  time.  A  much  more  dangerous 
method  is  that  which  attempts  to  combine  railroad  management  with 
the  administration  of  large  mining  interests.  One  company  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  liabilities  has  some  sixty  mil- 
lions invested  in  mining  lands,  etc.,  while  the  profits  of  the  railroad  are 
absorbed  in  holding  this  property,  of  which  the  theory  is  that  it  is 
to  furnish  business  to  the  road.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road, to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  has  in  round  numbers  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  in  railroad  property,  and  seventy  millions  in 
coal  and  iron  lands. 

Another  way  in  which  the  effects  of  competition  may  be  evaded,  at 
least  for  a  time,  is  by  keeping  income  account  good  at  the  expense  of 
construction,  which  is  allowed  steadily  to  increase.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  courage  to  face  a  stockholders'  meeting  with  a  record  of  losing 
business,  when  it  is  so  easily  amended  at  the  expense  of  the  future. 
Without  dishonesty,  however,  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
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subject.  One  view  is  that  corporations  are  bound  to  divide  all  their 
earnings  to  their  stockholders  ;  that  they  are  not  trustees  for  posterity, 
and  have  no  right  to  accumulate  reserves  which  really  belong  to  the 
present  generation.  The  other  is  that  corporations,  like  individuals, 
are  bound  to  provide  for  a  rainy  day  ;  that,  in  the  fluctuations  of  busi- 
ness, times  of  disaster  will  come,  against  which  insurance  should  be 
made.  According  as  one  or  the  other  view  is  taken  will  be  the  treat- 
ment of  various  items  of  account.  Thus  in  replacing  iron  rails  with 
steel,  or  wooden  bridges  with  iron,  the  former  view  would  charge  the 
excess  of  cost  to  construction;  the  latter,  to  income.  In  the  case  of 
rolling  stock,  the  former  would  be  satisfied  with  always  keeping  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cars  on  hand,  renewals  and  repairs  to  come  from  in- 
come :  the  latter  would  charge  off  a  certain  sum  every  year  in  addition. 
If  an  amount  of  surplus  income  were  spent  in  laying  a  double  track 
or  buying  a  new  road,  the  former  would  divide  new  stock  to  its  share- 
holders for  the  amount,  while  the  latter  would  regard  it  as  a  source  of 
increased  dividends  on  the  old.  The  institution  of  the  sinking  fund, 
after  having  been  long  in  disfavor,  is  again  becoming  popular.  When 
established  by  governments,  which  can  lay  hands  upon  it  whenever 
they  are  in  want  of  money,  it  may  not  amount  to  much  ;  but  when  in- 
cluded in  a  railroad  mortgage,  with  the  same  penalties  for  failing  to 
provide  for  it  as  for  a  default  on  interest,  it  is  a  very  practical  measure. 
The  second  of  the  views  we  have  described  would  regard  it  as  a  means 
of  clearing  off  debt  and  leaving  a  property  of  increased  value  to  the 
existing  stockholders.  The  other  view  stands  ready,  as  soon  as  the 
sinking  fund  has  provided  a  considerable  loan,  to  declare  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  corresponding  amount.  One  company,  indeed,  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  anticipate  the  period  when  a  land  grant  and  sinking  fund  are 
expected  to  pay  off  a  considerable  amount  of  debt  by  issuing  "  deferred  " 
stock,  to  begin  bearing  dividends  at  that  time.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  whole  road  was  shortly  after  sold  to  one  of  the  absorbing  giants, 
which  undertook  to  fulfil  the  agreement  with  regard  to  dividends,  it 
proved  to  be  a  most  successful  financial  operation.  In  general,  the 
rise  of  value  in  nearly  all  well-managed  railroads  has  been  so  great 
as  to  justify  if  not  compel  a  similar  policy  ;  but  when  companies  are 
extendmg  their  lines  and  buying  new  ones  on  the  tremendous  scale 
of  the  last  few  years,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  the  part  of 
prudence  to  "  hedge  "  by  reducing  cost  through  the  medium  of  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Another  bulwark  which  it  is  attempted  to  set  up  against  competition 
is  what  is  called  "pooling," —  that  is,  making  a  common  stock  of  the 
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earnings  on  through  business  on  several  roads,  and  dividing  this  in  a 
certain  agreed  proportion.  The  first  form  of  this  was  an  agreement  to 
maintain  a  fixed  tariff  or  rates.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  nearly 
impracticable.  Men,  in  all  other  respects  honorable,  seemed  in  this  to 
have  no  conscience  whatever.  A  solemn  meeting  of  managers  would 
be  held,  and  the  most  stringent  pledges  given  to  maintain  certain  rates  ; 
and  yet  within  a  very  short  period  the  whole  would  go  to  pieces  like  a 
rope  of  sand.  It  is  related  that  at  one  such  meeting  it  was  proposed 
that  the  companies  should  make  a  deposit  to  guarantee  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  obligations.  One  of  the  younger  managers  remarked 
that  they  were  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  and  that  their  word  ought 
to  be  sufficient  without  a  pecuniary  bond.  "  Ah ! "  said  another, 
"you  have  not  been  long  enough  in  the  business."  Mr.  Albert  Fink, 
in  an  argument  before  a  committee  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
government  interference  with  railroads,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
evils  and  dangers  of  the  present  competition  ;  sees  no  prospect  of 
its  termination  by  agreement ;  deprecates  direct  interference  by  the 
Government,  but  suggests  what  seems  a  valuable  idea, —  that  an  agree- 
ment might  be  prepared,  entrance  into  which  by  any  company  would 
be  voluntary  and  for  a  definite  time,  but  which,  when  once  subscribed 
to,  should  be  enforced  by  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  pooling,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  any  more  successful 
than  maintaining  a  tariff  of  rates,  though  we  believe  that  one  or  two 
such  arrangements  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years ;  but  this 
reflection  suggests  itself,  that  if  any  scheme  for  a  division  of  profits 
can  be  realized,  —  and  considering  that  for  every  road  almost  any 
agreement  is  better  than  none,  it  will  be  strange  if  Yankee  ingenuity 
does  not  hit  upon  some  expedient,  —  the  value  of  railroad  property 
would  be  increased  more  than  by  almost  any  conceivable  circumstance. 
A  vexed  question  of  railroad  finance  is.  What  proportion  should 
properly  be  maintained  between  stock  and  debt  .-*  some  persons  holding 
that  liabilities  should  be  wholly  or  mainly  of  stock,  so  that  profits  or 
losses  may  be  shared  as  they  occur,  whereas  debt  involves  payment  of 
interest  whether  earned  or  not.  It  is  of  course  nearly  the  same  thing 
to  say  that  this  depends  upon  whether  the  stock  is  likely  to  earn  more 
than  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  ;  but  this  is  to  be  taken  into  account, 
—  that  bonds  will  sell  relatively  better  than  stock  ;  that  many  roads  of 
which  the  stock  could  not  have  been  sold  at  all  have  been  built  with 
mortgage  bonds  ;  that  the  best  railroad  bonds  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  among  the  soundest  investments  in  the  country,  and  are  sought  for 
by  trustees  at  constantly  decreasing  rates  of  interest.    We  have  always 
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wondered  when  the  people  at  Washington  would  find  out  that  instead 
of  a  cumbrous  refunding  of  six  per  cent  bonds  at  $^2,  5»  4/^»  4>  2H> 
and  3  per  cent,  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  would  be  to  adopt  one 
uniform  rate  of  three  per  cent,  under  which  the  different  rates  of  re- 
fundin"-  would  be  simply  a  question  of  market  price.  While  they  are 
lao-crino-  behind  this  discovery,  the  sharp  financiers  of  the  railroads  are 
findin""  out  that  a  low-rate  bond  at  a  discount  can  be  sold  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  one  bearing  a  higher  rate  at  par  or  a  premium.  A  debt, 
moreover,  can  be  cleared  off  by  a  sinking  fund,  while  a  company  which 
was  prosperous  enough  to  buy  up  its  own  stock  would  be  likely  to  find 
it  a  costly  process.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  railroad  should  not 
borrow  all  it  needs  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  high  credit, 
provided  the  managers  keep  a  firm  hold  of  the  accounts  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  debt  to  the  value  of  the  stock. 

Of  the  dangers  which  threaten  railroads,  though  it  may  not  be  the 
most  immediate  or  the  most  visible,  not  the  least  is  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  government,  or,  more  correctly,  the  want  of  government. 
They  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  jurisdictions  ;  their  property  is 
almost  wholly  in  land  or  structures  which  cannot  be  removed  and  set 
up  elsewhere.  We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  the 
organization  of  our  great  railroad  companies,  because  it  illustrates 
what  in  all  our  governmental  arrangements  is  "  conspicuous  by  its 
absence."  If  one  has  any  complaint  or  demand  to  make  against  a 
railroad,  he  can  find  almost  instantly  the  individual  who  has  authority 
in  the  case,  and  who  can  answer  Yes  or  No.  There  may,  indeed,  be  a 
reference  to  the  directors  ;  but  it  is  pretty  easy  to  see  whether  this  is  a 
subterfuge  and  equivalent  to  refusal.  In  the  case  of  cities.  States,  and 
the  national  government,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
anybody  who  has.  any  effective  authority  or  responsibility.  Instead  of 
resorting,  therefore,  frankly  and  publicly  to  a  regular  official,  and  mak- 
ing an  open  demand,  the  only  way  to  get  anything  done  is  to  lobby 
with  committees  or  "  log  roll "  a  bill.  This  is  a  process  which  honor- 
able men  regard  with  aversion,  and  one  much  more  available  to  dis- 
honest schemes  than  to  honest  enterprise  ;  but  there  is  no  alternative. 
Accordingly  it  taints  all  railroad  work  with  a  character  of  fraud  and 
suspicion.  This  was  well  illustrated  in  the  Granger  movement  of  a 
year  or  two  ago.  The  farmers  were  exasperated,  and  sent  or  tried  to 
send  only  legislators  who  were  hostile  to  the  railroads.  The  compan- 
ies, instead  of  pleading  their  case  publicly  through  an  authorized  execu- 
tive official,  were  obliged  to  deal  with  the  members  privately  and 
separately,  — a  course  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  further  the  irrita- 
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tion  of  the  constituents.  Owing  to  the  common-sense  of  the  people  and 
the  return  of  prosperity,  this  danger  passed  by ;  but  it  shows  a  total 
want  of  capacity  in  the  Government  for  reconciling  conflicting  inter- 
ests. The  same  defect  is  fatal  to  any  such  proposition  as  that  of  Mr. 
Albert  Fink  for  the  regulation  by  the  Government  of  competition  be- 
'tween  the  companies.  In  the  case  of  riots  and  strikes,  too,  instead  of 
the  treatment,  at  once  firm  and  prompt  yet  conciliatory,  which  reduces 
the  danger  to  a  minimum,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing at  first,  and  harsh  afterwards,  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  loss  and  damage.  It  would  be  well  for  our  railroad  magnates,  who 
probably  look  with  contempt  on  the  struggles  of  politics,  to  remember, 
if  they  attach  more  than  a  temporary  value  to  their  property,  that 
there  is  no  class  in  the  country  more  concerned  than  themselves  in 
the  results  of  those  struggles  ;  that  it  is  their  interest  no  less  than 
their  duty  to  throw  their  weight  heavily  on  the  side  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  especially  in  favor  of  any  attempt  to  establish  that  which 
they  themselves  have  ;  but  they  may  find  to  their  sorrow  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  strong  and  responsible  executive  power. 

It  may  be  a  foolish  sentimentalism,  but  we  cannot  turn  aside  from 
a  contrast  which  rises  to  our  vision.  In  the  east  of  Europe  are  large 
tracts  of  country  as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  as  good  as  any  in  Iowa  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  But  life  and  property  are  not  safe.  A  large  part  of  the  male 
population  of  one  district,  armed  to  the  teeth,  is  waiting  to  slaughter 
and  be  slaughtered  by  that  of  another.  The  farmer  knows  that  he  may 
sow  but  not  reap,  that  his  wife  and  daughters  may  be  torn  from  him 
and  his  roof  burned  over  his  head  ;  the  people  are  dying  by  thousands, 
because  their  seed-corn  was  taken  from  them  for  taxes,  and  every 
year  is  increasing  the  area  of  the  desert.  Turning  westward,  we  see 
the  iron  lines  pushing  out  by  miles  per  day  ;  new  fields  brought  under 
cultivation,  with  cattle  and  grain  raised  for  markets  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  transported  thither  at  almost  inappreciable  cost ;  towns 
and  cities  springing  up  in  what  was  yesterday  a  wilderness  ;  peace 
and  plenty  on  every  hand,  and  the  greatest  grievance  this,  —  that  some 
secure  a  larger  share  of  wealth  than  others  :  and  we  ask  ourselves, 
How  long  is  this  prosperity  to  last  before  men  begin  the  old  trade  of 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces  .-'  It  depends  upon  how  far  individuals,  in 
their  chase  after  wealth,  are  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
and  effort  to  securing  and  strengthening  the  reign  of  law  and  justice 
among  men. 

Gamaliel  Bradford. 
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ELECTION. 

THE  accidents  of  politics  are  but  the  ripples  and  eddies  of  a  deep 
stream.  They  may  retard  or  defer  great  events,  but  cannot  avert 
them.  Yet,  as  those  surface  disturbances  force  themselves  upon 
public  attention,  while  the  regular  movement  of  the  current  beneath 
is  apt  to  escape  it,  the  fate  of  elections  and  the  mutations  of  parties 
appear  to  a  superficial  view  simply  as  a  series  of  occurrences,  each 
beginning  and  ending  with  itself.  Only  when  studied  in  their 
sequence,  in  their  antecedents  and  consequences,  do  their  real  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  grow  into  distinctness.  To 
thoroughly  understand  the  politics  of  to-day  is  impossible  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  national  history  extending  back  not  merely  through 
the  federal  era,  when  in  the  popular  acceptation  our  history  begins, 
but  to  those  earlier  years  of  the  colonial  period  when  our  political 
and  social  characteristics  received  the  bias  which  they  have  ever 
since  retained. 

If  this  sound  like  an  extravagant  assertion,  let  me  ask  how  it 
comes  that  the  two  political  parties  which,  with  only  one  intermis- 
sion, have  divided  the  nation  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, have  found,  the  one  its  main  strength  in  the  North,  the  other 
in  the  South  .-*  We  may  find  the  answer  in  history.  In  the  later 
colonial  times,  and  more  markedly  when  the  country  was  consolidated 
by  the  Constitution,  Massachusetts  (then  including  Maine)  gave  the 
tone  to  all  New  England.  Whatever  came  from  Massachusetts  came 
from  New  England,  and  conversely  whatever  came  from  New  Eng- 
land came  from  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  manner  and  to  a  like 
degree,  Virginia  gave  the  tone  to  the  South,  —  that  is,  to  the  two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Thus  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  embodied 
and  represented  the  two  leading  political  forces  of  the  country;  their 
schools  of  thought  were  what  we  understand  perfectly  in  these  days 
when  we  speak  of  North  and  South  ;  and  consequently  they  were  not 
only  the  leading  political  forces  of  the  country,  but  they  were  oppos- 
ing forces.    Between  them  the  Middle  States  (classing  Maryland  with 
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Virginia,  to  which  it  belongs,  historically  and  politically)  occupied 
politically  that  position  which  they  did  geographically.  Now,  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  trace  out  the  course  of  emigration  from 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  will  discover  that  the  political  bias  of 
the  vast  territory  they  respectively  peopled,  directly  or  mediately, 
bears  to  this  day  the  deep  impress  of  the  parent  State. 

Let  a  blue  color  represent  the  human  streams  which  poured  out 
from  the  once  teeming  hive  of  New  England.  It  will  be  seen  to  part 
in  a  broad  line  from  the  western  border  of  that  section  westward 
along  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  to  diffuse  itself  over  western  New 
York  ;  to  cover  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  northern  section  of 
Indiana;  to  spread  over  all  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota  ;  to  diffuse  itself  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Nebraska 
and  down  into  Kansas,  and  on  beyond  into  Colorado.  On  the  Pacific 
slope  it  will  give  color  to  California,  partially  to  Nevada  and  to  Oregon. 
Let  a  yellow  color  represent  the  course  of  emigration  from  Virginia 
and  the  South.  It  goes  down  the  Ohio,  and  spreads  upward  over  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  Indiana,  and  south  and  west  over 
Kentucky ;  from  other  points  it  pours  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alleghany  Range  into  Tennessee,  over  into  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
down  into  Louisiana,  and  in  other  directions  diffuses  itself  over 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  ;  Texas  being  colored  by  streams 
pouring  in  from  numerous  points  of  these  various  States.  When  the 
map  has  been  thus  marked,  it  is  found  that  the  yellow  color  covers 
that  section  of  country  from  which  the  solid  Democratic  vote  is 
expected  in  the  next  election,  and  the  blue  color  that  in  which  an 
equally  solid  Republican  vote  will  be  cast. 

In  view  of  such  a  state  of  facts  as  this,  I  think  it  will  be  clear  to 
any  one  who  gives  the  matter  a  second  thought,  that  there  is  little  of 
accident  but  much  of  a  permanent  force,  operating  through  genera- 
tions, which  brings  the  country  into  its  present  division  of  political 
thought  and  sentiment. 

To  inquire  what  this  force  is  we  must  go  to  the  constitution  of 
parties.  I  suppose  no  one  will  contest  the  proposition  that,  in  their 
last  analysis,  the  political  parties  which  divide  the  country  are  but  the 
embodiments  of  the  progressive  and  conservative  elements  which 
make  up  the  nation.  Some  appropriate  passages  on  this  point  from 
a  well-known  historian  will  be  in  place  here.  Speaking  of  the  Whig 
and  Tory  parties  of  England,  Mr.  Lecky  says  :  ^ — 

1  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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"  The  characteristics  of  the  two  great  parties  have  varied  much  with  different 
circumstances,  .  .  .  Still,  there  is  a  real  natural  history  of  parties,  and  the  division 
corresponds  roughly  to  certain  broad  distinctions  of  mind  and  character  that  never 
can  be  effaced.  The  distinctions  between  content  and  hope,  between  caution  and 
confidence  ;  between  the  imagination  which  throws  a  halo  of  reverent  association 
around  the  past,  and  that  which  opens  out  brilliant  vistas  of  improvement  in  the  fu- 
ture ;  between  the  mind  that  perceives  most  cle;ir]y  tlie  advantages  of  existing  insti- 
tutions and  the  possible  dangers  of  change,  and  that  which  sees  most  keenly  the 
defects  of  existing  institutions  and  the  vast  additions  that  may  be  made  to  human 
well-being,  —  form  in  all  large  classes  of  men  opposite  biases,  which  find  their  ex- 
pression in  party  divisions.  The  one  side  rests  chiefly  on  the  great  truth  that  the 
first  condition  of  good  government  is  essential  stability,  and  on  the  extreme  danger 
of  a  nation  cutting  itself  off  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  perpetually  tamper- 
ino^  with  the  main  pillars  of  the  State.  The  other  side  rests  chiefly  on  the  no  less 
certain  truths  that  Government  is  an  organic  thing  ;  and  that  it  must  be  capable  of 
growing,  expanding,  and  adapting  itself  to  new  condiuons  of  society.  .  .  .  The  one 
side  represents  the  statical,  the  other  the  dynamical  element  in  politics." 

When  we  remember  that  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  set- 
tled originally  by  a  class  of  men  whose  intense  convictions  of  the  need 
of  reform  in  Church  and  State  had  put  them  out  of  harmony  with 
both,  whose  efforts  to  effect  these  reforms  had  roused  the  active  an- 
tagonism of  the  rulers  in  both  Church  and  State,  —  men  who  sought 
the  realization  of  an  ideal  form  of  government  so  ardently  that  they 
voluntarily  expatriated  themselves  to  a  remote  wilderness  in  which  to 
carry  it  out,  —  among  the  offspring  of  such  a  people  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  this  dynamical  or  progressive  element  to  be  very  power- 
ful. On  the  other  hand,  Virginia  was  settled  under  totally  different 
conditions.  Its  settlers  were  people  intellectually  and  morally  in  har- 
mony with  existing  institutions  in  the  country  they  left ;  their  one 
motive  for  leaving  was  the  prosaic  hope  of  bettering  their  worldly 
circumstances.  Settled  here,  they  aimed  to  reproduce  those  insti- 
tutions as  nearly  as  their  new  circumstances  admitted  ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  their  economic  conditions  tended  to  confirm  rather 
than  to  weaken  the  conservatismi  to  which  they  naturally  inclined. 
With  a  people  so  placed  and  so  circumstanced,  we  as  reasonably 
expect  the  dominant  political  sentiment  to  be  conservative  ;  and  as 
neither  New  England  nor  Virginia  were  filled  up  with  a  large,  gen- 
eral immigration  in  later  years,  as  was  the  case  with  both  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  strong  original  bias  of  the  people  of  each 
remained  unimpaired  with  the  increase  of  their  numbers. 

The  history  of  our  political  parties  establishes  the  correctness  of 
these   views.      The   progressive   element   of    the   nation    has   been 
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represented  since  the  federal  era  by  three  great  parties  :  first,  the 
Federalists  ;  second,  the  Whigs  ;  third,  the  Republicans.  The  con- 
servative element  has  been  always  distinguished,  speaking  broadly,  as 
the  Democratic.  The  Constitution  was  the  creation  of  the  progres- 
sive element,  and  its  adoption  was  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  con- 
servatives that  success  was  due  entirely  to  circumstances  extraneous 
to  itself.  After  its  adoption  and  the  organization  of  parties  on  a 
national  basis,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  strength  of  the 
Democratic  party  lay  in  the  South,  the  strength  of  the  Federal 
party  in  the  East.  The  struggle  at  once  began  between  these 
opposing  forces  to  give  shape  to  the  new  government,  the  one  being 
strict,  the  other  liberal  constructionists  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Federal  party  did  its  work,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  decayed  and 
disappeared.  There  succeeded  the  "  era  of  good  feeling,"  as  it  was 
called,  which  began  with  the  election  of  Monroe  in  1816,  and  marked 
the  period  when  the  old  questions  upon  which  parties  divided  had 
been  settled,  and  no  new  ones  had  arisen  sufficiently  pressing  to  call 
out  other  antagonisms.  But  by  1828,  when  Jackson  for  the  second 
time  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  Whig  party  began  to 
grow  into  being.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  division  was  a  quarrel 
between  the  Jackson  and  Adams  men,  but  the  real  cause  lay  in  the 
rapid  development  of  the  country,  which  had  given  rise  to  a  series  of 
economic  problems  demanding  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
The  Whig  policy  in  this  regard  was  a  progressive  one  ;  the  Demo- 
cratic, conservative  ;  and,  as  before,  the  strength  of  each  party  was 
found  to  lie  mainly  North  and  South,  but  not  on  such  a  hard  and  fast 
line  as  was  seen  later.  The  dominant  party  was  throughout  the 
Democratic  ;  but  the  two  parties  reciprocally  acted  on  each  other 
in  shaping  the  course  of  legislation,  and  to  this  extent  the  Whig 
party  did  the  work  for  which  it  came  into  being.  But  as  the  articles 
of  its  creed  related  merely  to  economic  questions,  it  fell  powerless 
when  the  opposition  began  to  be  transferred  from  these  to  a  great 
moral  question  ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  Scott  in  1852  it  was  prac- 
tically absorbed  into  the  rapidly  rising  Republican  or  Free  Soil  party. 
This  great  party  suffered  one  defeat  in  1856,  and  then,  in  i860,  over- 
threw its  opponents.  With  that  success  the  division  of  North  and 
South  was  complete.  The  civil  war  which  immediately  followed 
has  placed  as  wide  a  gulf  between  the  ante-bellum  and  post-bellum 
eras  as  the  war  of  Independence  made  between  the  colonial  and  the 
national ;  and  peace  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  really  come  to  the 
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country  until  the  election  of  Grant  in  1868.  Since  then  the  Republi- 
can party  has  held  through  three  presidential  terms  ;  and,  like  the 
Federalist,  has  built  up  a  governmental  system  which  can  never  be 
overthrown.  It  is  indestructible,  irrevocable  ;  not  to  be  subverted  or 
even  shaken.     Done  once  it  has  been  done  forever. 

In  November  the  Republicans  come  before  the  country  again.  In 
making  a  forecast  of  what  the  popular  verdict  is  likely  to  be,  the  fact 
must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  political  creed  of  the  Republicans 
of  to-day  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  economic  one  only ;  that 
is,  the  principal  articles  of  their  platform  relate  to  economic  subjects, 
and  it  was  not  upon  such  issues  that  the  party  rose  to  power,  nor  by 
such  was  it  sustained.  The  further  fact  must  be  recognized  that,  so 
far  as  it  speaks  upon  these  material  questions,  it  is  practically  at 
one  with  the  Democratic  platform.  In  truth,  reasonable  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  see  and  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  question  of 
national  importance  now  at  issue  between  the  two  parties.  At  the 
same  time  every  one  knows  that  we  are  still  so  near  the  great  events 
of  a  not  remote  past  that  the  popular  vote  will  be  cast  on  either  side 
as  the  influence  of  these  affects  the  body  of  voters  in  each  State.  From 
this  knowledge  we  are  able  to  assign  every  State  with  more  or  less 
confidence  to  either  the  Democratic  or  the  Repubhcan  column,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  State  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  doubtful ; "  that  is  to  say,  a  public  sentiment  which 
formerly  sustained  the  political  party  there  representing  it  is  con- 
ceded to  have  become  so  weakened  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  again 
bring  out  a  vote  large  enough  for  that  party's  success.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  very  large  electoral  vote  of  New  York,  it  is  calculated 
that,  in  the  existing  balance  of  parties,  whichever  party  carries  the 
State,  elects  the  President.     Such  is  the  acknowledged  situation. 

Now,  upon  what  great  public  question  do  the  Republicans  expect  to 
carry  New  York.''  Clearly,  they  expect  to  carry  it  as  the  party 
which  put  down  the  Rebellion  and  is  opposed  to  the  South  ;  in 
other  words,  on  the  "  Southern  issue."  The  appeal  is  to  be  made 
upon  this.  Upon  the  "  Southern  issue "  the  last  State  campaign 
was  made,  by  deliberate  choice  of  the  Republican  leaders.  They 
considered  it  their  one  chance  for  success  under  the  burden  of  an 
unpopular  candidate ;  and  the  blind  folly  of  the  then  recent  extra 
session  afforded  the  opportunity  and  largely  supplied  the  material 
for   making   the   issue.      Nevertheless,   the   result   was    this,  —  and 
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nothing  has  happened  since  to  give  renewed  vitality  to  the  "  Southern 
issue"  :  — 

Democratic  vote,  on  governor 453.356 

Republican  vote,  on  governor 418,567 

A  Democratic  majority  of 34.789 

If,  then,  the  Republicans  have  no  vital  economic  question  to  appeal 
to  the  people  upon,  and  the  issue  upon  which  they  do  appeal  has  lost 
its  force  to  the  extent  that  the  last  election  disclosed,  by  what  do 
they  hope  to  win  success  ? 

An  obvious  reply  is,  that  if  the  Republicans  have  no  "  burning  ques- 
tions "  upon  which  to  make  their  appeal,  neither  have  their  political 
opponents  ;  and  therefore  both  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  True  in 
part ;  but  it  entirely  misconceives  the  functions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  two 
political  parties.  They  do  not  thereby  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  A 
conservative  party  relies  for  success  upon  the  conservative  instincts 
of  the  people  ;  a  progressive  party  is  under  the  necessity  of  winning 
success  by  arousing  public  sentiment.  The  former  represents  a  policy 
of  comparative  rest ;  the  latter  must  live  by  constantly  moving  for- 
ward. "  Burning  questions,"  therefore,  are  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  one ;  but  to  the  other  they  are  not,  and  in  fact  are  inimical 
rather  than  otherwise.  Our  .national  history  demonstrates  how  strong 
is  the  conservatism  of  our  people, — a  fact  to  which  some  thinkers 
seem  to  be  opening  their  eyes  for  the  first  time  ;  and  in  a  former 
publication  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  how  the  silent  processes 
of  reaction  from  the  tremendous  effort  of  the  civil  war  are  surely  car- 
rying the  government  back  into  Democratic  control.  To  counteract 
this  reactive  movement  of  public  opinion,  or  sentiment  rather  ;  to 
stimulate  the  reasoning  and  progressive  political  energies  df  the  peo- 
ple to  a  point  necessary  to  carry  the  next  election,  —  some  powerful 
impulse  must  again  be  given  in  an  onward  direction.  From  what  en- 
gine in  the  Republican  armory  shall  this  impulse  be  communicated, 
when  its  most  powerful  is  already  discovered  to  be  useless .''  Yet 
the  success  of  the  Republicans  absolutely  depends  on  their  ability 
to  do  this. 

I  know  that  many  people,  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten,  think  these  mat- 
ters of  little  account  in  elections,  and  that  men  vote  their  party  ticket 
by  habit.  Those  who  have  read  the  history  of  parties  do  not  so  think. 
Where  parties  are  evenly  balanced,  nine  men  may  vote  their  party 
ticket  from  party  fealty ;  but  if  the  tenth  abstain  from  voting  or  vote 
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on  the  other  side,  the  result  of  the  election  is  changed.  Therefore,  it 
seems  as  if  all  the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  an  exceedingly  close  con- 
test in  November,  resulting  in  the  election  of  a  Democratic  president. 
This  result  can  be  avoided,  but  only  in  one  way.  The  Republican 
party  must  convince  the  people  not  only  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  unsafe,  but  that  there  are  living  questions  and  pressing  issues  with 
which  they  alone  are  competent  to  deal.  The  Republican  party  is 
above  all  the  liberal  party  of  the  United  States,  —  the  party  of  prog- 
ress. It  is  not  enough  to  show,  by  referring  to  its  own  past  and  to 
that  of  its  opponent,  that  if  the  Democrats  come  into  power  there  will 
be  dangerous  and  evil  changes  and  a  policy  of  reaction.  The  Republi- 
cans must  go  a  step  further,  and  prove  that  there  are  great  public 
issues  with  which  they,  as  the  party  of  progress,  are  alone  able  to  deal 
properly.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  On  the  question 
of  protecting  Federal  elections  the  Republicans  are  safe.  But  this  is 
a  legacy  of  the  war,  and  adds  nothing  to  their  historic  claims  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  Behind  this  last  remnant  of  the  Southern 
question  lie  others  nearer  and  equally  important,  —  great  economic 
and  administrative  problems.  The  Republicans  must  show  that  the 
finances  are  still  in  danger,  and  that  they  alone  can  save  us  from  a  de- 
based silver  standard  and  from  the  expulsion  of  gold.  They  must 
demonstrate  that  they,  as  the  authors  of  the  tariff,  are  best  fitted  to 
reform,  revise,  and  reduce  it,  and  to  make  it  equal,  just,  and  constitu- 
tional ;  because  in  this  way  alone  can  sudden  free  trade  and  conse- 
quent industrial  convulsion  be  avoided.  They  must  show  that  they 
realize  the  advantage  which  a  party  that  has  been  long  in  power  has 
to  reform  and  improve  the  civil  service,  and  that  they  mean  to  deal 
with  this  question  ;  and  that  Democratic  victory  would  produce  con- 
fusion, scandal,  reaction,  and  general  disturbance  in  the  administration 
of  the  public  offices.  In  these  questions  lie  the  strongholds  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  candidate  and  the  policy  of  their  opponents 
are  alike  negative.  The  Republican  party  cannot,  in  its  very  nature, 
be  negative  ;  it  must  be,  before  all  things,  positive.  It  is  positive  in 
its  candidate  ;  it  must  be  so  in  its  acts  and  speeches.  The  contest  is 
at  best  doubtful,  but  the  lesson  of  philosophy  and  that  of  sound 
practical  politics  are  identical.  If  the  Republican  party  is  to  succeed, 
it  must  prove  that  it  is  still  needed,  not  by  leaning  on  the  past,  but 
by  pointing  to  the  future.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  win  another 
victory  ;  and  if  this  course  is  followed,  it  may  hope  to  maintain  its 
power  and  control  the  government. 

CuTHBERT  Mills. 


THE    POLITICAL   SITUATION    IN   FRANCE. 

^  I  ^HE  last  time  I  wrote,  the  French  Parhament  had  just  been  very 
-^  busy  discussing  the  question  of  a  general  amnesty.  At  the 
present  moment  they  have  just  been  engaged  in  the  same  business 
again.  Is  not  this  very  fact  the  best  proof  which  can  be  given  that 
those  who  pretended  that  France  was  not  sincerely  anxious  about  the 
amnesty  were  absolutely  wrong  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  parliament  com- 
pelled over  and  over  again  to  debate  a  question  on  which  centred  no 
great  popular  interest  ?  The  Intransigeinits  must  have  been  a  set 
of  very  clever  fellows,  indeed,  to  have  succeeded  in  thus  giving,  every 
three  months,  a  new  life  to  a  worn-out  question.  The  truth  is  that, 
far  from  being  worn  out,  the  amnesty  has  grown  into  a  most  threaten- 
ing difficulty  ;  and  that  all  the  ill-will  with  which  it  was  turned  aside, 
so  long  as  it  was  urged  only  with  soft  words  and  gentle  manners,  sud- 
denly vanished  when  the  French,  instead  of  presenting  humble  peti- 
tions, made  up  their  minds  to  select  their  candidates  for  municipal  or 
legislative  honors  among  the  men  excluded  from  the  amnesty.  Thus 
they  did  at  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Paris  ;  and  when  Gambetta  saw 
that  even  the  citizens  of  Belleville  (his  own  constituency)  showed 
their  discontent  with  his  policy  by  electing  the  non-amnestied  com- 
munist Trinquet,  to  replace  at  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  his 
own  friend,  M.  Quentin,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  appointed  Direc- 
teur  de  V Assistance  Publiqiie,  he  at  once  understood  which  way  the 
wind  was  blowing,  dropped  his  opposition  to  a  full  amnesty,  became 
its  warmest  partisan,  and  in  fact  carried  it  with  a  high  hand  through 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He,  however,  nearly 
failed  before  the  Senate ;  and  the  pill  must  have  been  the  bitterer  to 
him  since  it  was  served  to  him  by  his  old  rival,  M.  Jules  Simon. 

M.  Jules  Simon's  conduct  is  not  easily  to  be  explained.  He  is  ex- 
tremely clever,  yet  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  model  of  the  man 
who  is  too  clever  by  half.  He  has  deceived  everybody,  and  may  soon 
find  out  that  he  has  also  deceived  himself.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
hoped  to  be  called  upon  to  succeed  M.  Thiers  ;  and  it  is  probably  not 
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a  slander  to  say  that  his  friendship  for  M.  Thiers  was  the  friendship 
which  one  sometimes  feels  for  the  man  whose  shoes  he  covets.  In 
1876  he  became  minister  under  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  the  way 
MacMahon  turned  him  out,  on  May  16,  1877,  proves  better  than  any- 
thing else  that  the  marshal  had  little  knowledge  of  men  ;  for  no  man 
in  the  world  could  have  been  a  better  tool  in  the  hands  of  MacMahon 
than  was  Simon.  No  piece  of  rascality  would  have  disgusted  him  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  taken  to  such  business  with  so  rrmch 
cleverness  and  legerdemain  as  to  have  caused  almost  everybody  to 
admire  his  tricks.  It  is  currently  reported  that  M.  d'Harcourt,  who 
was  MacMahon's  secretary  during  his  presidency,  has  just  acknowl- 
edged, after  Jules  Simon's  last  speech  against  the  amnesty,  the  mis- 
take which  they  made  in  turning  him  out.  M.  d'Harcourt  this  time 
is  right.  But  possibly  MacMahon,  who  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  "too  clever  by  half,"  was  afraid  of  Jules  Simon's  diabolical 
cleverness,  and  felt  more  at  home  with  such  solemn  fools  as  De  Brog- 
lie,  Fourtou,  Brunet,  Paris,  and  the  like.  Personally,  he  has  paid 
the  penalty  for  this  ;  but  let  bygones  be  bygones.  As  to  M.  Jules 
Simon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  there  is  a  way  for  him  to  arrive  at 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  he  will  find  it  out.  No  one  sees 
better  than  he  does  through  Gambetta's  faults,  and  no  one  is  more 
ready  than  he  is  to  profit  by  them.  When  the  election  of  M.  Grevy 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  left  the  chair  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  vacant,  Gambetta  thought  it  very  shrewd  and  clever  to  take 
possession  of  a  place  in  which,  without  having  the  responsibility,  he 
would  have  the  reality  of  power.  His  friends  thought  so,  too.  But 
both  Gambetta  and  his  friends  were  mistaken.  The  situation  is  one 
entirely  anti-constitutional,  and  so  evidently  full  of  dangers  for  the 
incumbent  that  some  of  Gambetta's  adversaries  voted  for  him  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  a  conviction  that  he 
would  lose  much  more  than  he  could  gain  by  the  position,  —  a  fact 
which  now  begins  to  be  evident  to  all,  and  to  none  more  than  Jules 
Simon.     The  "  Times  "  said,  a  few  weeks  ago  :  — 

"  In  a  country  which  does  not  understand  liberty  and  does  not  care  for  it,  Gam- 
betta represents  the  only  principle  on  which  the  French  Revolution  has  turned  for 
a  century,  —  civil  equality.  Every  Frenchman  has  in  his  pocket  a  lottery  ticket 
for  a  public  office  ;  the  lower  strata  upheave  those  guarding  the  access  to  these 
offices  with  the  certainty  of  overthrowing  them.  An  Aisne  peasant-woman,  being 
asked  a  few  weeks  ago  how  things  were  going  on,  replied,  '  Not  so  well  as  they 
might :  but  my  son  is  about  to  become  secretary  at  the  sub-prefecture,  and,  you 
see,  that  makes  me  loss  anxious  about  the  harvest.'     M.  Gambetta's  mainstay  lies 
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in  this,  and  he  sees  it.  He  has  become  the  great  place-distributor,  and  it  is  easy 
now  to  count  the  officials  of  all  kinds  who  have  been  appointed  without  his  initia- 
tive, or  against  his  wishes.  Herein,  too,  consists  his  present  policy.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  put,  'What  is  M.  Gambetta's  scheme  ?'  and  impracticable  and  absurd 
projects  are  attributed  to  him.  What  he  means  to  do,  or  rather  what  he  is  doing, 
is  very  simple  and  practical,  and  very  likely  to  succeed.  He  is  creating  through- 
out the  country  an  army  of  functionaries,  who  owe  everything  to  him,  chant  his 
praises,  and  are  preparing  his  electoral  apotheosis,"  &c. 

There  is  a  mite  of  truth  in  this  would-be  clever  judgment  on  Gam- 
betta's policy.  It  is  certain  that  to  the  French  mind  liberty  without 
civil  equality  is  the  most  empty  of  all  bubbles.  This,  far  from  prov- 
ing that  the  French  do  not  understand  or  care  for  liberty,  proves,  on 
the  contrary,  the  absolute  sincerity  of  their  devotion  to  that  cause. 
The  longing  of  almost  all  Frenchmen  for  public  office  is  also,  unfor- 
tunately, a  marked  feature  of  the  French  character ;  but  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  anywhere  a  peasant-woman  who,  on  seeing  her  son 
about  to  become  the  secretary  of  a  prefect,  or  sub-prefect,  or  lord- 
lieutenant  of  a  county,  or  to  achieve  any  similar  position,  would  not 
feel,  like  the  Aisne  peasant-woman,  "less  anxious  about  the  harvest." 
Yet  what  is  given  in  the  "Times"  as  Gambetta's  scheme  —  the  form- 
ing and  commanding  an  army  of  functionaries  —  is  so  foolish  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Reporters  who  pretend  to  be  able  to  know 
or  to  guess  at  Gambetta's  secret  thoughts  ought,  at  any  rate,  not  to 
make  him  out  a  fool.  Do  they  suppose  Gambetta  does  not  know 
what  the  race  of  place-hunters  is,  and  what  degree  of  confidence  and 
trust  that  race  is  worth .-'  To  build  on  the  sand  were  assuredly 
safer  than  to  build  on  the  fidelity  and  strength  of  character  of  place- 
men ;  and  to  prepare  an  army  of  functionaries  would  be,  on  the  part 
of  Gambetta,  tantamount  to  organizing  the  army  that  sooner  or  later 
would  betray  him. 

I  cannot  say  whether  Gambetta  really  aims  at  becoming  a  dictator  ; 
but  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  behaves  exactly  as  if  such  were  his 
ambition.  I  am,  therefore,  one  of  those  who  distrust  him,  and  are 
prepared  to  oppose  him  with  all  their  might.  I  however  believe, 
withal,  that  Gambetta  is  a  better  and  more  clever  man  than  all  his 
entourage ;  and  my  readiness  to  believe  in  his  ambitious  schemes  is 
not  such  as  to  drive  me  into  believing  that  his  real  shrewdness  has 
made  room  for  the  most  common  form  of  astuteness. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  Gambetta's  scheme  is  to  provoke  a 
sort  of  plcbiscitum  concerning  himself,  by  standing  as  candidate  in 
some  fifty  departments  at  the  next  general  election  ;  and  some  of  his 
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more  stupid  friends  are  not  ashamed  of  urging  such  a  possible  suc- 
cess as  an  argument  strong  enough  to  impress  M.  Grevy  with  the 
necessity  of  voluntarily  vacating  the  presidential  chair,  in  order  to 
permit  Gambetta  to  occupy  it.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  this.  It  is 
true  that  M.  Bardoux,  a  deputy  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  has  lately  pro- 
posed that  the  scrutin  de  liste  should  be  adopted  for  the  election  of 
deputies,  instead  of  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  scrutin  de  liste  would  be  favorable  to  multiple  elec- 
tions. But  it  should  be  said  that  the  scrutin  de  liste  is  favorable,  too, 
to  the  success  of  listes  de  conciliatioji  that  would  bring  about  the  elec- 
tion of  a  compact  majority  of  moderate  men  of  the  shade  of  Gam- 
betta's  group,  VUnioti  republicaine.  In  my  opinion,  then,  Gambetta's 
scheme  is  to  get  such  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  —  a  majority  with 
which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  anything  he  may  like.  Even  in  this 
I  think  Gambetta  deceives  himself,  for  such  a  majority  would  feel  too 
proud  to  be  quite  so  ductile  as  a  dictator  would  have  it ;  but  such  a 
wish  on  his  part  is,  at  any  rate,  intelligible,  and  not  incompatible  with 
his  real  cleverness,  while  the  scheme  which  the  "  Times  "  attributes 
to  him  is  rank  stupidity  and  self-blindness. 

The  adoption  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  might  also  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  men  of  extreme  opinions  to  get  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  ;  and, 
on  this  account,  Gambetta,  who  must  be  seriously  alarmed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Trinquet  at  Belleville,  is  no  doubt  favorable  to  M.  Bardoux's 
proposal.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  present  deputies  are 
all  elected  by  the  scrutin  d' arrondissonent,  and  that,  for  this  simple 
reason,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  make  them  adopt  any  other 
mode  of  voting.  The  electors,  besides,  know  their  deputies  much 
better  when  they  have  only  one  to  return  for  each  arrondissement, 
than  when  they  have  a  long  list  of  them  to  choose  for  the  whole  de- 
partment. With  the  scrutin  d' arrojidissemeiit  a  strict  programme, 
le  mandat  imp^ratif,  can  be  imposed  on  each  deputy,'  which  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  with  the  scrutin  de  liste.  The  adoption  of  the 
scrutin  de  liste  by  the  Chamber  is,  then,  quite  doubtful,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Gambetta  would  be  placed,  should  he  stick  to  the  scrutin 
de  liste,  may  become  a  most  unpleasant  one.  Gambetta,  in  fact,  is 
condemned  to  be  successful  in  everything  ;  for  it  is  through  ambition, 
not  through  pure,  disinterested  friendship,  that  men  of  ever  so  little 
pride  stoop  to  be  the  tools  of  one  who  dictates  to  them  and  takes  no 
responsibility  whatever.  I  wonder  how  M.  de  Freycinet  and  his  col- 
leagues can  submit  to  this.     So  long  as  things  go  on  as  Gambetta  has 
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planned  them,  it  will  all  be  very  well  for  him  and  his  friends ;  but 
should  it  happen  that  anything  should  go  wrong,  the  slightest  obstacle 
might  bring  his  policy  to  a  deadlock. 

M.  Jules  Simon  calculates  that  in  time  something  or  other  will  go 
wrong,  and  meanwhile  loses  no  occasion  to  bring  this  about,  and  to 
set  himself  up  as  the  expected  chief  of  the  conservative  republic,  and 
the  only  man  capable  of  leading  France  through  difficulties  which  he 
can  the  better  probe  as  they  are  most  of  them  of  his  own  concocting. 
He,  of  course,  makes  the  most  of  Gambetta's  leaning  towards  Jacob- 
inism and  dictatorship,  and  ever  has  on  his  tongue  that  beautiful  word 
liberty,  the  charm  of  which,  however,  has  long  ceased  to  have  any 
effect  when  uttered  by  him.  M.  Jules  Simon's  scheme  does  not  seem 
more  difficult  to  be  seen  through  than  Gambetta's.  It  all  depends  on 
the  occurring  of  one  of  the  two  following  possibilities  :  Either  the 
country  will  grow  more  and  more  radical,  as  it  has  done  recently,  — 
and  in  that  case  good-by  to  M.  Jules  Simon's  hopes  and  ambitions  ; 
there  will  be  no  role  for  him  but  that  of  a  weeping  reactionary  nymph, 
a  part  which  he  will  fill  the  more  admirably  as  the  waistcoats  of  all 
the  Academicians,  headed  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  are  open  to  him, 
and  ready  to  receive  his  precious,  eloquent  tears,  —  or  else  France, 
through  the  Government's  faults,  will  fall  back  into  an  electoral  move- 
ment adverse  to  the  true  republic  ;  and  then  there  is  M.  Simon's 
chance.  I,  however,  do  not  think  we  are  going  down  in  this 
latter  way.  On  the  contrary,  France  seems  to  have  clearly  made  up 
her  mind  to  ascend  in  the  former  way.  The  real  struggle  is  not 
between  Jules  Simon  and  the  Senate,  on  one  side,  and  Gambetta  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  other.  This  struggle,  the  existence 
and  interest  of  which  no  one  can  deny,  is  a  small  matter  indeed,  a 
play  of  children,  or  rather  even  of  ambitious  men  ;  while  the  real,  the 
great  struggle,  is  between  the  people  at  large  and  their  leaders,  the 
classe  dirigcante.  This  is  the  one  contest  which  is  really  worth  being 
studied  and  written  about.  But  I  am  afraid  that  were  I  freely  to 
speak  out  my  mind  on  this  subject,  there  might  'be  applied  to  me 
these  words,  written  by  the  editors  of  the  "  International  "  concern- 
ing Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones's  paper  on  the  labor  problem  :  "  The  doctrines 
advanced  in  this  article  appear  to  us  wholly  erroneous,"  etc.  I,  how- 
ever, must  give  sound  information,  without  caring  whether  it  may  be 
pleasant  or  unpleasant ;  and  respect  for  truth  compels  me  to  say  that 
the  character  of  the  struggle  between  the  proletariat,  with  the  ad- 
vanced Republicans  on  one  side,  and  the  bourgeoisie,  with  the  Oppor- 
tunists on  the  other,  will  henceforward  undergo  a  great  change. 
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Now  that  wc  are  rid  of  the  amnesty  question,  the  disestablishment 
of  churches  is  probably  the  question  which  will  come  to  the  front. 
Yesterday  we  were  divided  into  anuiistieiirs  and  non-amnistieurs  ;  to- 
day we  are  divided  into  concordataires,  who  want  to  keep  up  the  con- 
cordat, and  anti-concordataircs,  who  want  to  have  it  denounced  and  to 
have  the  budget  dcs  cicltes  (church  estimates)  done  away  with.  When- 
ever a  French  parliament  shall  cease  to  give  subsidies  to  the  Catholic 
church,  at  that  time  the  Protestant  and  the  Jewish  churches  also 
will,  of  course,  cease  to  receive  aid  from  the  Government.  I  only 
hope  that  the  Protestants  and  the  Jews  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  mite  which  they  get,  vote  for  the  costly  keeping  up  of  the 
Catholic  establishment.  Should  they  do  so,  however,  it  would  not 
much  signify.  I  hold  it  as  certain  that  a  few  years  hence  it  will  be 
with  the  disestablishment  of  all  churches  as  it  has  just  been  with  the 
amnesty. 

There  is  another  question  which  has  of  late  been  much  stirred  up 
by  the  opposition  of  the  Senate  to  the  amnesty ;  it  is  the  question  of 
the  Senate  itself.  Many  are  the  men  in  France  who  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  improve  the  Senate  is  to  do  away  with  it  altogether ; 
while  the  Senate  itself,  thanks  to  such  men  as  De  Broglie,  Dufaure, 
and  Jules  Simon,  is  really  playing  into  the  hands  of  its  adversaries. 
Gambetta,  however,  stands  by  the  Senate  ;  and  if  a  fine  name  could 
save  a  bad  institution,  the  name  of  Grand  Conseil  des  Comnmnes  de 
France,  which  Gambetta  gave  it,  might  have  made  it  popular.  But 
that  name,  on  the  contrary,  gave  rise  to  expectations  which  have  not 
been  fulfilled  ;  and  the  name  Graitd  Conseil  des  Communes  de  France 
merely  stands  now  as  a  term  of  reproach  and  opprobrium.  Even  the 
Repiibliqite  Frati^aise,  Gambetta's  paper,  was,  some  days  ago,  com- 
pelled to  declare  that  the  senators  made  it  difficult  for  Republicans 
to  defend  that  institution. 

I  beg  to  say  that  the  French  Senate  should  not  be  judged  from  an 
American  point  of  view.  In  the  United  States  the  Senate  represents 
the  various  and  almost  independent  States,  whose  citizens  are  repre- 
sented by  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  France  the  Senate  repre- 
sents, but  in  a  much  less  true  way,  the  very  same  interests  which 
have  a  direct  representation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  The 
French  departments  are  nothing  like  the  autonomous  States  of  North 
America ;  they  have  no  independence  whatsoever,  no  self-govern- 
ment ;  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  prefects,  just  as  the  communes 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  mayors ;  and  though  the  senatorial  electors  are 
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mostly  delegates  from  the  municipal  councils,  yet  senators  are  noth- 
ing else  than  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  has  thus  two 
bodies  to  represent  the  same  interests,  while  the  proletaires  have 
none.  A  celebrated  French  author,  Henri  Martin,  had,  under  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  imagined  a  parliamentary  system  which  would  have 
realized  the  representation  of  the  two  great  interests  at  play  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  —  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  working  classes. 
According  to  his  plan,  there  should  have  been  a  chamber  of  the  land- 
lords, i.e.,  a  senate  or  house  of  peers,  and  a  chamber  of  the  landless, 
the  deputies  of  the  working  classes.  This  would  have  been  a  true 
representative  system  ;  but  there  is  no  truth,  no  life,  in  the  present 
system,  as  both  the  senators  and  deputies  represent  the  same  class 
and  the  same  interests,  while  the  working  classes  have  no  representa- 
tion at  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  working  classes  might  elect  workmen  to  repre- 
sent them  both  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  Senate,  and  it 
is  their  fault  if  they  do  not  do  so.  There  is  just  now  much  talk  about 
this  subject,  and  it  is  said  that  the  workmen,  at  the  general  election 
in  1 88 1,  will  try  to  mend  this  state  of  things.  I  wish  that  they  had  done 
so  sooner  ;  but  they  are  so  jealous  and  distrustful  of  one  another  that 
I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  speak  of  their  chances  of  success  in  their  next 
campaign.  They  are  just  now  divided  into  partisans  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  pacific  progress,  and  friends  of  revolutionary  means  and 
brute  force  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  may  thus  neutralize  their 
own  efforts.  Should  this  happen,  it  would  be  a  great  pity;  for  brute 
force  would  lead  to  nothing  but  new  massacres,  miseries,  and  disap- 
pointments, while  peaceful  progress  by  means  of  universal  suffrage, 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new  labor  party,  whose  conscious  and 
enlightened  will  would  be  a  power  which  nothing  would  be  able  to 
withstand.  For  the  present,  the  movement  in  favor  of  a  strong  rep- 
resentation of  the  working  classes  in  the  parliament  is  so  earnest  and 
powerful  that  even  the  revolutionists  are  compelled  to  yield ;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  we  have  no  right  of  meeting,  no  right  of  free  associa- 
tion,—  and  how  is  the  organization  of  the  proletariat  possible  under 
such  conditions  ?  There  are  C/iambrcs  Syndicalcs  (trades  unions)  which 
are  tolerated  by  the  police  ;  but  their  life  is  one  of  constant  difficul- 
ties, and  the  carrying  out  of  their  electoral  plans  may,  so  to  speak,  be 
allowed  or  disallowed  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  home  minister. 
The  scriUin  dc  liste  would  be  rather  favorable  to  the  election  of  work- 
men, for,  by  merely  threatening  the  committees  that  they  will  not 
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vote  for  a  list  from  which  their  candidates  have  been  wholly  ex- 
cluded, they  will  very  probably  insure  the  return  of  many  of  their 
candidates. 

But  whatever  form  the  labor  question  may  assume,  it  is  sure  to  be 
soon  forced  on  the  attention  of  public  men.  The  working  classes 
be""in  to  know  their  strength  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  presume  that 
they  will  remain  slaves,  when  by  mere  union  they  can  impose  their 
will  on  the  rest  of  society.  Their  state  of  mind  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  lines,  written  by  one  of  their  spokesmen,  Benoit  Malon, 
one  of  the  communists  just  returned  :  — 

"  Les  social  istes  actuels  subordonnent  de  plus  en  plus  leurs  fantaisies  person- 
nelles  aux  scvires  demonstrations  de  la  science  sociale  dont  les  principales  lois 
sent  d^couvertes  et  qu'il  faut  reconnaitre  sous  peine  d'impuissance. 

"  Les  bienfaisants  rdsultats  de  la  science  se  font  deji  sentir,  etie  socialisme  mili- 
tant, au  lieu  de  representer,  comme  il  y  a  quelques  annees,  uiie  collection  cfecoles 
rivales,  devient  de  plus  en  plus  un  parti  europdo-americain,  ayant  ses  principes 
communs  ;  et  bientot  il  aura  sa  politique  une  et  ddterminde,  non  plus  d'apres  les 
fantaisies  dogmatiques  de  tel  ou  tel  meneur,  reformiste  ou  revolutionnaire,  mais 
d'apres  les  prescriptions  de  la  science  appliqudes  aux  socidtes  humaines." 

Thus  it  appears  that  they  have  faith  in  their  rights,  faith  in  their 
destinies,  faith  in  their  success,  and  that  they  know,  by  the  works  of 
some  of  the  most  renowned  writers  of  the  upper  classes,  that  the  old 
social  order  is  dying  every  day,  and  is  every  day  making  room  for  a 
new  one.  They  have  not  that  lofty  indifference  which  made  Alexan- 
der Herzen  say :  "  Je  ne  regrette  pas  les  vingt  generations  d'Alle- 
mands  depensees  pour  rendre  possible  un  Goethe  ;  et  je  me  rejouis 
que  les  redevances  du  gouvernement  de  Pskow  aient  fourni  la  possi- 
bilite  d'elever  un  Pouschkine."  But  they  have  the  deep  earnestness 
and  anger  which  made  him  write  :  — 

"  L'aristocratie  n'est  en  general  qu'une  esp^ce  d'anthropophagie,  plus  ou  moins 
civilisde  ;  le  cannibale  qui  mange  son  esclave,  le  propri(?taire  qui  prend  un  c'norme 
loger,  le  fabricant  qui  I'enrichit  aux  ddpens  de  Touvrier,  —  telies  sont  les  varidtes  de 
I'antliropophagie.  D'ailleurs  je  suis  pret  k  ddfendre  I'anthropophagie  la  plus  gros- 
si^re  :  si  un  homme  se  consid^re  comme  mets,  et  si  un  autre  a  envie  de  le  manger, 
qu'il  le  mange  ;  I'un  mcfrite  d'etre  cannibale  et  I'autre  d'etre  plat." 

I  am  not  ready  to  go  so  far,  and  to  excuse  the  ferocity  of  the 
man-eater  by  reason  of  the  cowardice  of  the  man  eaten  ;  but  here  is 
something  worth  pondering  over  :  — 

'■'■  Uoiivrier  ne  vent  phis  travailler  pour  autriii:  voilk  la  fin  de  I'anthropopha- 
gie,  voilh.  la  limite  de  l'aristocratie.     Ce  qui  arrete  encore,  c'est  que  les  ouvriers 
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n'ont  pas  jusqu'ici  mesur^  leurs  forces,  que  les  paysans  sont  arri^res  clans  leur  d^- 
veloppement.  Quand  les  ouvriers  et  les  paysans  se  donneront  la  main,  alors  dites 
adieu  i  votre  loisir,  k  votre  luxe,  k  votre  civilisation  ;  alors  Tabsorption  de  la  ma- 
jority pour  I'dlaboration  de  la  vie  brillante  et  exub^rante  de  la  minority  aura  vu  sa 
derni5re  heure.  Dans  I'ordre  des  iddes,  I'exploitation  de  I'homme  par  I'homme  est 
dejk  finie.     EUe  est  finie  parce  que  personne  ne  la  croit  plus  juste." 

Such  being  the  credo  of  the  new  Europeo-American  labor  party,  it  is 
clear  that  the  governing  classes,  if  they  have  any  prudence  whatever, 
should  try  to  find  some  peaceful  means  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  working  classes.  Resistance  will  be  of  no  avail:  it 
will  only  teach  the  proletaires  that  brute  force  can  be  used  by  them 
as  well  and  more  legitimately  than  it  has  been  used  against  them,  —  a 
lesson  which  they  are  but  too  ready  to  imbibe.  Woe  to  the  bour- 
geoisie if  they  do  not  understand  the  necessities  of  the  time  in  which 
they  live  !  Theirs,  in  that  case,  shall  be  an  uneasy  life ;  should  they, 
on  the  contrary,  come  forward  and  meet  half-way  the  rising  classes, 
then  theirs  will  be  a  glorious  and  happy  lot.  They  may  see  this  by  the 
behavior  of  the  French  ouvriers  on  July  14  last.  That  the  French 
Chambers  had  at  last  voted  the  amnesty,  and  chosen  the  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  in  1789  as  the  day  of  the  fete  nationale, 
was  enough  to  cause  all  the  people  to  be  rapturous  with  joy.  I  have 
no  mind  to  give  you  any  description  of  that  really  splendid  day.  I 
suppose  you  know  what  the  French  can  do  when  they  are  in  earnest ; 
and  they  were  so  much  in  earnest  that  there  was  less  drunkenness 
than  on  any  ordinary  Sunday  or  Monday.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
trait  of  the  French  character  that  the  more  merry  they  are,  the  less 
they  drink:  their  joy  is  self-sufficient.  Moreover,  the  French  work- 
men must  have  spent  all  they  had  in  flowers,  verdure,  fireworks,  and 
flags,  as  even  the  narrowest  streets  were,  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
ablaze  with  decorations  and  illuminations.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight, 
which,  however,  I  beg  to  leave  to  American  correspondents  the  task 
of  enlarging  upon  ;  it  can,  besides,  be  all  summed  up  in  one  word,  the 
word  of  that  day,  —  Vive  la  R^publiqiie  ! 

A.  Talandier. 
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NATIONAL  nominating  conventions,  the  results  of  which  are  not 
determined  definitely  in  advance,  —  as  were  those  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  1864,  1868,  and  1872, —  are  liable  to  be  the  playthings  of  chance, 
and  to  be  swayed  by  inexplicable  and  perhaps  by  perverse  impulses. 
In  their  fierce  rivalries  there  is  always  the  danger  of  predicating  avail- 
ability upon  obscurity.  This  contingency,  however,  was  certainly 
avoided  at  Chicago,  where  the  Republicans  put  forward  no  unknown 
man.  Neither  did  they  make  any  compromise  with  principle  in  the 
character  of  their  candidate.  In  him  they  asserted  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  and  invited  scrutiny  of  their  record.  They  selected 
one  of  their  most  conspicuous  champions,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
been  in  the  blaze  of  publicity,  and  has  made  full  and  forcible  utterance 
of  their  ideas. 

Nor  was  the  nomination  an  event  wholly  unexpected,  although  its 
sudden  and  dramatic  evolution  gave  it  somewhat  the  aspect  of  sur- 
prise. I  have  a  letter  from  a  college  classmate  of  the  nominee,  him- 
self one  of  the  twenty  independent  delegates  from  New  York,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  class  has  long  had  the  conviction  that  General  Garfield 
would  attain  to  the  Presidency ;  I  also  have  numerous  clippings  from 
Ohio  journals,  which,  immediately  after  his  election  to  the  senate,  pro- 
posed him  formally  for  that  office  ;  and  it  is  an  "  open  secret  "  that  in 
the  convention  there  was  from  the  first  a  strong  undercurrent  in  his 
favor.  His  friends  esteem  his  nomination  as  the  natural,  if  not  as  the 
inevitable,  outcome  of  a  life,  the  successive  phases  and  the  symmetri- 
cal development  of  which  have  signally  equipped  him  for  the  highest 
public  honors.  In  the  retrospect,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  name 
other  than  his  could  have  relieved  the  party  from  the  fatal  entangle- 
ment in  which  the  third-term  managers  threatened  to  involve  it. 
General  Garfield  was  recognized  as  the  voice  of  the  anti-third-term 
faith,  and  had  divided  the  applause  of  the  great  assembly  with  the  im- 
perious senator  who  marshalled  the  forces  of  Grant.  He  had  this 
advantage  over  some  of  his  associates,  —  that  his  opposition  to  the 
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third-term  movement  was  known  to  be  based  upon  principle,  and  was 
not  due  to  personal  disappointment  under  the  administration  of  General 
Grant  or  to  personal  hostility  to  that  illustrious  soldier.  In  debate 
his  judgment  had  tempered  his  zeal,  and  his  sagacity  and  prudence 
had  carried  the  convention  safely  through  its  gravest  crises.  He  pre- 
served his  honor  unsulUed  in  an  unswerving  fealty  to  the  candidate 
whose  interests  were  confided  to  his  keeping,  and  he  resisted  consist- 
ently all  solicitations  for  the  use  of  his  own  name,  until  the  conven- 
tion took  the  direction  from  his  hands,  and  solved  the  problem  which 
confronted  it  in  the  only  way  that  appeared  practicable.  No  nomina- 
tion was  ever  tendered  more  freely,  or  received  more  modestly.  Was 
it  tendered  wisely  ?  Is  it  justified  by  the  merits  and  by  the  availability 
of  the  candidate  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be  sought  in 
his  life. 

That  life  has  been  fortunate  in  the  times  in  which  it  has  been  cast, 
in  the  opportunities  afforded  for  the  acquirement  of  military  and  civic 
renown,  and  for  identification  with  the  assurance  of  nationality  and  the 
purification  of  the  republic.  Its  active  years  have  been  coincident 
with  those  of  the  Republican  party,  in  the  glory  of  which  he  has  par- 
ticipated and  to  the  sound  principles  of  which  he  has  contributed 
largely.  Such  opportunities  have  stimulated  his  advancement  ;  but 
under  any  conditions  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary 
power.  His  success  however  modified  by  circumstances,  has  not  been 
dependent  upon  them.  It  has  inhered  in  himself.  It  is  due  to  a 
remarkable  equipoise  of  faculties,  to  a  greed  for  knowledge  and  to 
capacity  for  assimilating  it,  to  exceptionally  hard  work,  and  to  a  singu- 
larly unselfish  allegiance  to  causes  which  have  enlisted  his  sympathies. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  a  kindly  disposition,  exuberant  in  its  mani- 
festations, and  a  healthy  physical  organization  capable  of  enduring  the 
most  severe  and  prolonged  mental  exertion,  and  almost  insensible  to 
bodily  fatigue.  Self-reliance  and  independence  are  ingrained  in  his 
nature,  never  offensively,  but  ever  firmly  exhibited.  He  has  been 
successively  teacher,  soldier,  and  statesman,  yet  a  student  always.  In 
the  rude  environments  of  his  early  days  and  in  the  eminence  of  his 
later  years,  in  the  devotion  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  labors,  in  the 
pluck  with  which  he  has  overcome  obstacles  and  in  the  culture  he  has 
compassed,  he  is  one  of  the  best  products  of  free  institutions,  and  is 
an  illustration  of  the  privileges  they  confer,  a  type  of  the  citizen  of  a 
country  which  to  the  vigor  of  enterprise  has  united  the  refinements  of 
education.     Aside  from  his  present  representative  position,  he  is  a 
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model  for  ingenuous  young  Americans  to  copy.  I  trust  I  do  not  seem 
extravagant  in  this  estimate,  but  I  do  not  think  a  candid  man  can  ex- 
amine the  Hfe  of  General  Garfield  without  assenting  to  the  propositions 
here  stated,  and  which  I  purpose  to  sustain  by  a  brief  review  and 
analysis  of  his  career.  , 

James  Abram  Garfield  was  born  in  the  township  of  Orange,  Cuya- 
hoga County,  Ohio,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1831,  and  his 
home-life  has  been  passed  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  his  birth- 
place. He  is,  on  both  sides  of  his  family,  of  sturdy  New-England 
ancestry,  the  paternal  stock  being  of  Welsh  origin,  and  the  maternal 
of  the  clerical  line  of  the  Ballous.  His  father,  a  stalwart  pioneer,  died 
after  he  had  builded  a  log-house  and  cleared  a  few  acres,  leaving  his 
wife,  with  four  children,  of  whom  James,  the  youngest,  was  less  than 
two  years  old,  to  struggle  with  a  harsh  and  straitened  lot.  Thomas, 
the  eldest,  then  eleven  years  old,  now  a  farmer  in  Michigan,  was  of 
manly  substance,  and  the  mother,  yet  living  in  her  honored  age  at 
Mentor,  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroines  are  made.  They  kept  the 
wolf  from  the  door  and  gradually  brought  comfort  out  of  penury, 
James  contributing  to  the  common  weal  so  soon  as  he  was  able.  Both 
mother  and  brother  cherished  the  plan  of  a  liberal  education  for  him, 
in  whom,  with  quick  perception,  they  discovered  rare  promise.  From 
the  time  that  he  was  seven  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  there  are 
incidents  which  his  biographers  encircle  with  the  halo  of  romance,  and 
which  are  familiar  as  the  material  of  a  political  campaign,  but  from  the 
ugly  reality  of  which  he  could  have  extracted  little  of  the  poetry  of 
existence.  It  was  a  period  full  of  bodily  toil.  It  includes  the  hoeing 
of  the  farm-furrows  and  the  push  of  the  carpenter's  plane,  with  the 
menial  occupations  of  black-salter,  canal-boat  driver,  and  wood-chopper. 
There  are  glimpses  of  the  restlessness  of  a  boy  upon  a  school  bench, 
and  of  dreams  of  adventure  excited  by  tales  of  "  a  life  on  the  ocean- 
wave."  But  the  restlessness  and  the  longing  are  at  last  resolved  into 
a  controlling  purpose  to  obtain  an  education,  and  in  1847  he  becomes 
a  student  in  Geauga  Academy.  He  received  seventeen  dollars  from 
his  mother,  —  the  last  money  he  ever  wanted  from  that  source,  —  and 
his  hands  are,  for  years,  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  with  which  to 
feed  his  brain  ;  but  his  life-work  is  outlined,  and  his  purpose  is  never 
to  falter. 

Four  years  of  alternate  labor  and  study  succeeded,  when,  in  the  fall 
of  1 85 1,  he  entered  the  Eclectic  Institute  at  Hiram  and  began  his  clas- 
sical course.      He  was  at  once  appointed  janitor,  —  the  only  office 
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which  he  has  ever  solicited,  —  and  in  less  than  a  year  was  made  a 
teacher  in  the  English  department,  with  some  classes  in  the  ancient 
languages.  During  his  residence  at  Hiram,  extending  through  three 
years,  he  performed  almost  prodigies  of  intellectual  labor.  At  his  ad- 
mission he  had  studied  Greek  but  one  term  and  Latin  only  twice  as 
long,  but  in  the  intervening  time  he  taught  eight  full  terms  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  junior  class  in  an  Eastern  college.  To  English 
literature,  with  which  he  has  since  become  so  well  acquainted,  he  was 
almost  a  stranger  ;  but  he  acquired  considerable  practice  in  extempora- 
neous speaking  in  the  Lyceum  of  the  Institute,  and  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  in  which  he  was  a  lay  preacher.  At 
Hiram  he  acknowledges  the  promptings  to  his  ambition  found  in  the 
generous  rivalry  and  keen  incitement  of  a  fellow-student,  a  lady,  some 
nine  years  his  senior,  whom  he  calls  the  largest-headed,  largest-hearted 
woman  he  has  ever  known,  and  to  whose  memory  he  has  paid  publicly 
a  chaste  and  grateful  tribute,  —  a  prompting  that  was  supplemented  by 
the  more  exalted  leading  of  that  great  Christian  scholar  who  taught 
not  less  by  love  than  by  strength,  and  the  precision  of  whose  methods 
and  the  felicity  of  whose  diction  moulded  essentially  both  the  thought 
and  the  style  of  Garfield.  In  Mark  Hopkins  he  looked  for  a  seer  and 
found  him.  He  obeyed  him  as  an  instructor  and  reverenced  him  as 
a  man. 

General  Garfield  was  nearly  twenty  years  old  —  more  matured  than 
the  majority  of  his  class  —  when,  in  1854,  he  entered  Williams  College- 
Whitelaw  Reid,  in  his  "  Ohio  in  the  War,"  intimates  that  the  social 
superiority  of  his  fellow-students  over  himself  was  a  source  of  positive 
anguish  to  Garfield.  However  this  may  have  been,  I  am  sure  no 
claim  of  such  superiority  was  made,  even  if  it  can  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  in  an  institution  which  offered  special  induce- 
ments to  poor  students,  and  in  which  at  least  one  half  of  the  matricu- 
lates were  working  their  way  through  college.  The  spirit  of  caste  had 
little  chance  for  mean  assertion.  Garfield  won  speedily  the  best  re- 
cognition, not  only  by  his  standing  in  the  recitation-room  and  in  the 
debating-hall,  but  also  by  his  frank  and  cordial  bearing.  Very  soon 
no  one  had  a  fuller  or  more  deserved  popularity  than  he,  and  his  at- 
tachments to  the  college  and  to  his  contemporaries  therein  are  pecu- 
liarly tender  and  demonstrative.  He  testifies  to-day  that  there  were 
never  more  generous  fellows.  He  was  conceded  to  be  the  foremost 
man  in  his  class,  and  he  had  his  fair  share  of  college  distinction.  He 
was  the  first  president,  in  his  senior  year,  of  the  "  Philologian  Society," 
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and  editor  of  the  "Williams  Quarterly,"  a  public  debater,  the  poet  of 
the  "  Adelphic  Union  "  exhibition,  and  was  graduated  with  the  meta- 
physical oration,  which  ranked  as  the  third  of  Commencement  honors. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  scope  of  his  powers,  the  freedom  of  his 
mental  range,  of  which  he  must  have  been  conscious,  became  appar- 
ent to  others.  Each  study  that  he  essayed  seemed  to  be  that  to  which 
he  was  especially  adapted.  Thus,  in  turn,  he  was  said  to  have  a  facul- 
ty for  mathematics,  for  the  sciences,  for  the  classics,  for  belles-lettres, 
and  he  ended  by  being  the  first  metaphysician  of  his  class. 

That  independence  which  has  characterized  him  in  after-life  was 
exemplified  in  college.  He  had  no  scruples  against  secret  societies 
as  such,  and  he  perceived  the  significance  of  the  ties  which  bind  to- 
gether their  members  ;  but  when  urged  to  join  one,  on  the  plea  that 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  advanced  in  his  literary  society,  his  self- 
helpfulness  revolted  at  the  proposition  thus  couched,  and  he  declined 
it.  His  further  reply  was  in  the  presidency  of  the  "  Philologian."  To 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  course,  he  arranged  to  borrow  funds  from 
an  Ohio  friend,  giving  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  as  security 
therefor  ;  but  after  a  time  his  friend  was  unable  to  continue  the  remit- 
tances, and  he  became  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his  finances.  Dr. 
Hopkins,  learning  his  difficulties,  proposed  that  he  should  draw 
upon  a  fund  which  is  set  apart  for  gratuities,  not  for  loans,  to  needy 
students.  General  Garfield,  after  considerable  hesitation,  consented, 
upon  the  express  understanding  that  the  amount  should  be  regarded 
as  a  debt,  not  as  a  gift.  Six  years  afterward,  just  before  the  Union 
troops  occupied  Corinth,  he  sent  the  sum,  with  interest  and  with 
thanks,  to  Dr.  Hopkins.  This,  as  I  am  informed,  is  the  only  instance 
of  a  return  of  the  kind  having  been  made,  —  a  statement  which,  if 
true,  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  institution. 

Knowing  these  facts  of  his  young  manhood,  I  cannot  believe  that 
General  Garfield  has  ever  been  false  to  his  independent  standards  or 
to  his  personal  honor.  It  is  said  that  he  lacks  will-power  and  aggres- 
siveness as  a  leader.  If  there  is  an  element  of  justice  in  this  allegation, 
its  explanation  is  in  the  judicial  tone  of  his  mind  ;  for,  with  all  his  en- 
dowments as  an  advocate,  he  has  a  habit  of  looking  fairly  upon  both 
sides  of  a  question.  This  has  sometimes  conveyed  the  impression  of 
extreme  caution  upon  his  part,  and  more  often  has  placed  him  in  an- 
tagonism to  his  party  friends,  —  but,  with  them  or  against  them,  he 
has  been  true  to  his  conclusions  ;  and  whether  his  judicial  balance  is 
or  is  not  a  defect  in  a  legislator,  it  is  an  admirable  trait  in  an  executive 
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official.  His  bravery,  physical  and  moral,  has  had  abundant  vindica- 
tion,—  in  the  leaden  hail  through  which  he  rode  on  Chickamauga's 
day;  in  his  almost  solitary  vote  against  the  bill  to  increase  bounties; 
in  his  speech  before  the  convention  at  Warren,  which  renominated 
him  in  1864;  in  his  defiance  of  the  iron-masters  of  his  district,  in 
1870;  in  his  defence  of  Milligan  ;  in  the  vote  which  he,  alone  of  the 
representatives  of  nine  Western  States,  gave  against  the  silver  bill ;  in 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  declared  for  honest  money  when  many  of 
the  politicians  of  Ohio  were  seized  with  the  delusion  of  the  "  Ohio 
idea  ;"  in  his  action  on  the  marshals'  bill  ;  and  on  occasions,  too  nu- 
merous to  be  specified,  when  he  has  dared  the  censure  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  of  his  party  because  he  has  ventured  to  do  that  which  he 
thought  was  right. 

General  Garfield  was  graduated  in  1856,  and  was  at  once  appointed 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Hiram  College,  of  which,  a  year  later, 
he  was  elected  president.  Whether  or  not  he  then  thought  his  mis- 
sion was  to  be  that  of  a  teacher  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  he 
was  faithful  to  the  requirements  of  his  position.  He  had  a  real  love 
for  his  work,  and  had  caught  the  secret  of  personal  influence  over 
students  through  communion  with  them,  which  Arnold  and  Gardiner 
and  Dimmock  divined  so  well,  and  which  every  teacher  must  learn  if 
he  is  to  be  worthy  of  his  vocation.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  class 
and  lecture  rooms  and  a  companion  on  the  play-ground.  Under  his 
administration,  Hiram  attained  a  first-rate  rank  among  Ohio  colleges 
and  increased  in  prestige  and  in  numbers.  Examining,  in  the  light  of 
his  rounded  fame,  the  many-sidedness  of  General  Garfield's  life,  we 
find  that  teaching  was  but  one  of  his  many  aptitudes.  He  has  ex- 
celled, not  only  as  a  college  professor  and  executive  officer,  but  also  as 
a  technical  as  well  as  a  gallant  soldier,  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  be- 
fore the  court  of  last  resort,  as  a  political  economist,  as  a  popular  ora- 
tor, and  as  a  profound  and  practical  statesman.  Back,  however,  of 
each  development  has  been  the  most  exhaustive  application  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  a  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter  to  grasp  the  why  and 
the  wherefore,  the  placing  of  the  superstructure  upon  a  broad  and 
solid  foundation  of  thorough  knowledge.  He  has  never  been  satisfied 
with  superficial  accomplishments,  yet  his  productiveness  has  been 
enormous.  No  public  man  of  the  day  has  approached  it.  It  com- 
prises a  library  of  elaborate  congressional  speeches,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  impromptu  remarks  scattered  through  the  "  Record,"  many  argu- 
ments before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  hundreds  of 
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political  addresses,  orations  at  patriotic,  scientific,  and  literary  festivals, 
stately  and  affectionate  eulogies  upon  the  dead,  and  numerous  articles 
in  cyclopoedias  and  magazines.  The  Garfield  progeny  is  immense,  but 
there  is  not  an  ill-conceived  nor  an  ill-formed  child  of  his  brain. 

The  years  ran  busily  on  at  Hiram.  The  routine  of  the  college  was 
exacting,  but  outside  of  it  Garfield  had  multifarious  occupations. 
Among  other  things,  he  read  law  thoroughly,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  i860.  In  1858  he  was  married  to  Lucretia  Rudolph,  one 
of  his  former  pupils,  who  has  been  to  him  a  true  helpmate  through 
life.  The  spirit  at  Hiram  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  at  Ober- 
lin.  No  distinctions,  save  those  of  worth,  were  recognized,  and  the 
antislavery  feeling  of  the  Western  Reserve  had  full  play.  The  young 
president,  with  his  liberal  thought,  his  intense  Americanism,  and  his 
talent  as  a  public  speaker,  was  soon  drawn  into  the  political  current, 
although  he  is  believed,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  without  political 
aspirations.  He  identified  himself  with  the  new  Republican  party,  and 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont.  He  was  called 
upon  frequently  to  address  political  meetings,  and,  without  really  ap- 
preciating the  fact,  he  grew  in  popular  favor.  In  1859  the  Republi- 
cans, without  his  solicitation,  and  with  scarcely  an  intimation  to  him 
of  their  design,  nominated  him  to  the  State  senate,  and,  in  a  district 
overwhelmingly  Republican,  he  was  of  course  elected.  His  mission 
as  a  public  man  then  disclosed  itself.  Although  one  of  the  youngest 
members,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  his  congressional  ca- 
reer, the  topics  to  which  he  chiefly  addressed  himself.  They  were 
analogous  to  those  which,  in  the  larger  field,  he  has  illuminated.  He 
spoke  on  education  and  on  the  militia  bill  ;  he  made  a  report  on  the 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  —  a  work  which,  suspended  by  the  war, 
has  since  been  renewed  and  prosecuted  to  completion  ;  he  carried 
through  the  legislature  a  bill  to  punish  treason  against  the  State  ;  he 
was  the  one  who,  upon  the  call  of  the  President  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand troops,  moved  that  Ohio  furnish  twenty  thousand  men  and  three 
millions  of  money  ;  and  he  made  no  question  as  to  his  duty  when 
Governor  Dennison  offered  him  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  even  in  a  mere  sketch  of  General  Gar- 
field, his  military  exploits  must  be  mentioned  episodically.  They  de- 
serve the  most  ample  treatment ;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  length 
and  the  fulness  of  his  congressional  service,  they  cover  only  a  brief 
portion  of  his  career.     By  the  testimony  of  competent  judges,  and  by 
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results  secured,  no  officer  did  better  or  more  brilliant  work.  The 
fidelity  of  his  preparation,  in  his  patient  study  of  the  tactics  and  of 
military  history,  and  in  the  arduous  discipline  to  which  he  subjected 
his  regiment,  fitted  it  for  its  splendid  campaign  in  Kentucky,  and  made 
him,  so  recently  parted  from  the  peaceful  ways  of  an  academic  town, 
'  the  hero  of  Middle  Creek.  He  planned  one  engagement,  and  was 
the  paladin  of  another.  He  was  commended  warmly  by  both  Gener- 
als Rosecrans  and  Buell,  who  admired  him  as  a  soldier  and  trusted 
him  as  a  counsellor ;  and  General  Thomas  offered  him  the  command 
of  a  corps,  which,  however,  he  was  constrained  to  decline.  He  was  in 
the  army  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of 
major-general,  to  which  he  was  commissioned  "  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  "  at  Chickamauga ;  and  yet  his  training  had  been  in 
classic  shades,  and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  canons  of  West  Point. 

His  election  to  Congress,  an  event  entirely  unexpected  by  him,  oc- 
curred over  a  year  before  he  left  the  field.  His  primary  acceptance 
was  upon  the  assumption,  then  generally  entertained,  that  the  war 
would  soon  close ;  and  when  he  afterward  wavered  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  decision.  President  Lincoln,  who  felt  that  Congress  needed  some 
members  of  military  experience,  urged  him  to  take  his  seat,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  in  December,  1863.  On  January  28,  1864,  he  made 
what  Carlyle  would  call  his  "  proof-shot,"  in  a  speech  on  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  rebels.  Its  language  was  vehement,  such  as  a 
man  fresh  from  facing  rebel  bullets  would  be  impelled  to  make.  It 
gave  the  promise,  since  fulfilled,  of  an  orator  of  consummate  ability, 
although  it  contained  some  errors  in  matter  and  crudities  of  manner 
which  his  riper  judgment  disapproved.  By  successive  elections,  in  a 
district  most  critical  both  as  to  the  mental  calibre  and  the  moral  fibre 
of  its  representative,  he  has  remained  seventeen  years  in  the  House. 
He  has  thrice  been  the  choice  of  the  Republicans  for  speaker,  was  a 
member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877,  and  is,  by  the  acclaim  of 
the  Republicans  of  Ohio,  United  States  senator  elect  from  that  State. 
He  has  been  an  industrious  committee-man,  principally  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  has  mingled  constantly  in  the  debates.  His 
opinions  upon  public  policies  are  defined  clearly.  In  him  the  Repub- 
licans present  to  the  country  the  very  incarnation  of  their  creed.  They 
could  not  have  stated  the  issues  more  boldly  or  more  sharply  than 
they  have  in  his  nomination. 

The  titles  of  General  Garfield's  congressional  speeches  show  that, 
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while  he  has  discussed  a  variety  of  themes,  he  has  bestowed  the  stress 
of  his  thought  upon  the  causes  of  education,  human  rights,  and  finance. 
It  would  be  a  truism  to  affirm  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween the  first  two,  but  it  is  satisfactory  for  the  American  patriot  to 
reflect  upon  the  progress  which  education,  both  elementary  and  higher, 
has  made  concurrently  with  the  developing  sanctions  of  freedom,  — 
the  mighty  propulsions  of  the  last  two  decades.  With  that  progress 
the  self-made  son  of  the  soil,  the  soldier  of  the  republic,  has  been 
closely  identified.  Some  of  the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  most  enlight- 
ened, utterances  of  General  Garfield  are  those  in  behalf  of  public  aid  to 
popular  education.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  the  law  for  which  he  reported,  as  chair- 
man of  a  select  committee,  in  1866,  and  advocated  in  a  speech  broad 
in  its  information,  rich  in  its  illustrations,  and  cogent  in  its  conclu- 
sions. In  1872,  in  his  speech  on  "National  Aid  to  Education,"  he 
defined  the  functions  of  such  aid,  stating  that  the  federal  Government 
should  be  a  helper,  rather  than  a  commander,  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, granting  an  amount  sufficient  to  stimulate  to  greater  effort  and 
to  general  emulation  the  different  States  and  the  local  school  authori- 
ties, but  not  large  enough  to  carry  the  system  on  altogether  and  so  to 
weaken  all  these  forces  by  making  the  friends  of  education  feel  that 
the  work  is  done  for  them  ;  the  best  system  being  that  which  draws 
its  chief  support  from  the  voluntary  effort  of  the  community,  from  the 
individual  assistance  of  citizens,  and  from  the  burdens  of  taxation 
which  they  freely  impose  upon  themselves.  He  dwelt  even  more  fully 
upon  this  thought  in  his  remarks  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  National 
Government  to  Science,"  Feb.  11,  1879. 

To  emphasize  the  purely  political  record  of  General  Garfield  in  the 
House  would  be  to  review  exhaustively  the  proceedings  of  that  body. 
It  embraces  a  portion  of  the  period  of  war,  the  whole  of  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  and  all  that  has  transpired  of  the  conflict  which  the 
South  has  initiated  to  recover  by  law  the  losses  caused  by  rebellion. 
He  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  His  voice  has  urged  and  his 
pen  has  shaped  much  of  reconstructive  legislation,  and  he  has  resisted 
strenuously  the  revolutionary  measures  which  would  cripple  the  bal- 
lot-box by  the  coercion  of  the  executive.  He  is  a  great  orator  ;  prob- 
ably, as  a  versatile  journalist  says,  "  the  central  figure  of  modern 
congressional  oratory."  He  has  framed  sentences  that  will  live,  like 
those  which,  in  their  epigrammatic  terseness,  stud  "  The  New  Nullifica- 
tion," or  like  those  which  sweep  majestically  through  the  peroration  of 
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the  Milligan  brief.  His  speech  is  that  of  the  scholar,  and  is  adorned 
with  the  art  of  the  rhetorician  ;  but,  better  than  these,  it  is  aflame  with 
earnestness.  It  throbs  with  the  heart  of  the  man,  it  moves  the  hearts 
of  other  men  ;  and  we  may  be  grateful  that,  in  Congress  and  on  the 
platform,  its  consecration  has  been  as  exalted  as  its  persuasion  has 
been  potent. 

Until  his  second  term.  General  Garfield  had  paid  little  attention  to 
economic  issues,  but  he  appreciated  their  supreme  bearing  upon  the 
adjustments  destined  to  succeed  the  disturbances  of  rebellion.  In  the 
thirty-eighth  Congress  he  was  placed  very  properly  upon  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs ;  but  in  the  thirty-ninth,  foreseeing  that  the 
finances  would  be  a  principal  topic  for  consideration,  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  his  old  committee,  and  Speaker  Colfax,  without  hesita- 
tion, assigned  him  to  the  Ways  and  Means,  He  at  once  applied  himself 
to  financial  studies,  doing  a  vast  amount  of  reading,  much  of  which 
was  drudgery.  Commencing  with  the  colonial  era,  he  followed  the 
history  of  the  American  currency  minutely  through  the  revolutionary 
and  the  constitutional  eras.  He  consulted  the  leading  doctrinaires  of 
all  countries,  and  explored  the  entire  English  parliamentary  debates 
on  the  finances  from  1792  to  1820.  He  was  impressed  especially  by 
the  Bullion  Report  of  181 1,  to  the  conclusions  of  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  confessed  conversion  nine  years  later,  and  consequently  reversed 
the  financial  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  result  of  this  laborious  in- 
vestigation was  seen  in  his  trenchant  speech,  on  March  16,  1866,  in 
favor  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  in  which  he  formulated 
distinctly  the  doctrine  of  sound  finance.  On  May  15,  1868,  he  made 
a  much  more  elaborate  speech  on  the  currency,  in  which  he  traced  our 
industrial  revolution,  the  passage  from  peace  to  war  and  from  war  to 
peace ;  elucidated  the  functions  of  currency  and  its  relation  to  prices  ; 
showed  that  increase  of  currency  is  taxation,  the  chief  burden  of  which 
falls  upon  the  laborer  ;  and,  after  touching  a  number  of  cognate  topics, 
reaffirmed  his  view  of  two  years  before  and  introduced  a  bill  for  grad- 
ual resumption.  This  speech  gave  him  more  than  a  national  reputa- 
tion, and  caused  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cobden 
Club.  Although  it  has  been  otherwise  charged,  that  election  had  no 
reference  to  his  opinions  on  the  tariff,  which  at  the  time  were  un- 
known to  the  club.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  he  has  voted  for 
every  Republican  tariff,  and  is  for  that  free  trade  which  can  be 
achieved  only  through  protection,  and  for  that  protection  which  will 
lead  ultimately  to  free  trade.     This  is  practical  American  doctrine. 
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The  speech  of  1868  was  followed  by  others  in  Congress,  by  a  notable 
article  upon  "The  Currency  Conflict,"  published  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  by  numerous  utterances  from  the  stump.  The  address 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Sept.  10,  1878,  which  was  repeated  substantially  in 
many  places,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  ease 
with  which  he  handles  a  subject  ordinarily  deemed  abstruse.  He 
has  been  in  the  skirmish  line  on  the  finances,  and  has  led,  at  times, 
what  seemed  to  be  a  forlorn  hope  ;  but  a  great  party,  representing 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  has  advanced  to  his  position, 
emblazoned  his  mottoes  upon  its  banners,  and  chosen  him  for  its 
standard-bearer. 

General  Garfield  is  especially  distinguished  for  the  fulness  of  his 
information,  which  enables  him  to  treat  all  themes  intelligently  and 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  debate  skilfully  and  readily.  His  habits  of 
eager  inquiry  and  of  close  observation  are  well-known.  I  wish  that  I 
might  make  reference  in  this  connection  to  a  diary  which  he  kept 
of  a  European  tour,  in  1867.  Added  to  these  are  his  careful  study 
of  books  and  a  retentive  memory,  and  also  the  habit,  early  formed 
and  constantly  pursued,  of  taking  notes  and  preserving  extracts  which 
he  thinks  may  be  valuable  for  future  reference.  In  college  he  was 
one  of  the  few  students  who  continued,  as  well  as  commenced,  an  "  In- 
dex Rerum  ;"  and  soon  after  he  entered  Congress,  upon  the  hint  of 
Dr.  Lieber,  he  adopted  the  pigeon-hole  system,  which  his  candidacy 
has  made  famous.  The  system  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
There  is  danger  to  originality  both  of  thought  and  of  utterance  in 
trusting  it  too  fully  ;  but  to  the  public  man  who  utilizes  it  discreetly, 
it  may  be  of  the  utmost  service.  Certainly  the  adversaries  of  General 
Garfield  must  admit  its  effectiveness,  as  a  single  anecdote  will  show. 
In  the  expiring  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  forty-fourth  Congress, 
Senator  Lamar,  then  in  the  House,  made  an  impassioned  defence  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Southern  people  toward  the  general  Government, 
and  emphasized  the  evils  of  federal  supervision  and  negro  domination, 
with  which  he  declared  his  section  to  be  afflicted.  The  plea  was  a 
scholarly  one,  as  are  all  Mr.  Lamar's  efforts,  and  was  specious  in  the 
facts  alleged  and  in  the  authorities  quoted.  It  was  delivered  so  late 
in  the  session  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  it  was  intended  to  pre- 
clude a  reply  from  General  Garfield,  upon  whom  the  duty  naturally  de- 
volved. Weeks  appeared  necessary  to  prepare  a  fitting  answer ;  but, 
when  Mr.  Lamar  closed.  General  Garfield  obtained  the  floor,  and, 
retiring  to  his  library,  worked  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.     He 
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arranged  his  argument,  and  then  took  from  his  well-assorted  boxes 
extract  after  extract,  authority  after  authority,  and  when  the  House 
met  he  was  fortified  at  every  point.  The  speech  he  made  is  historic. 
It  bristles  with  facts,  most  of  them  drawn  from  Southern  sources,  and 
is  in  the  loftiest  strain  of  eloquence.  It  electrified  the  House  and  the 
country  ;  five  hundred  thousand  copies  were  ordered  on  the  spot :  it 
was  a  bugle-blast  in  the  presidential  campaign,  and  it  gave  the  key- 
note to  thousands  of  Republican  speeches. 

In  the  space  allotted  we  have  glanced  at  a  life  crowded  with  activi- 
ties and  crowned  with  usefulness.  We  have  seen  successively  the 
laborer,  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  soldier,  the  orator,  and  the  states- 
man. Is  the  reformer  also  to  be  seen }  I  am  aware  that  many  inde- 
pendent voters  were  disappointed  by  the  references  to  the  civil  service 
in  the  letter  of  acceptance  ;  but  they  should  have  read  the  letter  in  the 
light  of  what  General  Garfield  has  said  in  Congress  on  that  subject, 
and  by  the  tenor  of  his  life.  He  is  a  civil-service  reformer,  and  be- 
lieves in  extended  official  tenures,  with  removals  only  for  cause ;  but 
he  also  believes  that  the  reform  is  to  be  brought  about,  not  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive will  alone,  but  by  the  joint  action  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. He  would  turn  the  guns  of  the  great  reform  on  Congress,  and 
would  advise  that  body  to  establish  the  tenure  of  the  various  grades, 
and  to  prescribe  that  removal  by  the  President  should  be  impossible, 
save  for  cause,  during  the  incumbency.  The  mistakes  of  President 
Hayes,  who  is  to  be  credited  with  the  purest  motives,  have  been  in  an 
unnecessary  alienation  of  congressmen,  and  in  the  issuing  of  an  order 
which  infringed  plainly  the  right  of  the  citizen.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  General  Garfield  should  become  President,  his  message  would  em- 
brace recommendations  concerning  the  civil  service  which  Congress 
would  neither  desire  nor  dare  to  ignore,  for  they  would  be  enforced  by 
a  resistless  public  demand  for  their  adoption. 

Something  over  a  year  ago,  being  a  Williams  College  graduate,  I 
had  decided  symptoms  of  the  "  Garfield  fever,"  and  I  asked  a  promi- 
nent member  of  Congress  what  the  prospects  were  of  his  nomination. 
The  answer  was  that  they  were  not  very  good,  since  the  politicians 
did  not  take  kindly  to  his  promotion.  That  objection,  which  the 
people  ought  to  regard  as  a  high  recommendation,  is  now  disposed  of. 
A  week  ago,  a  neighbor  who  expounds  "checks"  and  "limitations," 
and  who  is  still  affrighted  at  the  ghost  of  Cxsarism,  said  that  a  really 
able  man  ought  not  to  be  President ;  a  figure-head  would  be  better. 
This  is  an  objection  which  certainly  General  Garfield  cannot  remove. 

Charles  E.  Fitch. 


THE   CONCORD    SCHOOL   OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

'T^HE  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  did  not  conclude  its  summer 
-*-  session  without  being  abundantly  reported  and  discussed  in  the 
daily  press  ;  but  there  are  some  things  yet  to  be  said  about  it  as  a 
movement  in  American  thought  and  life.  It  has  a  natural  relation  to 
the  remarkable  stir  produced  by  the  republication  of  German  thought 
in  England  and  America,  when  Emerson  and  Carlyle  were  in  the  prime 
of  manhood  ;  it  also  has  importance  as  furnishing  at  least  a  hint  of  the 
direction  in  which  philosophical  and  religious  thought  is  moving  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  best  understood  if  looked  at  from  these  two 
points  of  view.  Historically  the  school  is  rightly  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  the  Transcendental  movement  which  culminated  in  "  Brook 
Farm."  That  movement  has  been  the  butt  of  ridicule  from  conserva- 
tive people  who  call  themselves  wise,  and  it  certainly  had  its  ludicrous 
side  ;  but  it  was  no  more  ludicrous  than  many  great  movements  are  at 
their  inception.  It  was  the  meeting  of  two  elements,  —  fresh  philosophi- 
cal and  religious  thought  from  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  intense  individualism  of  Puritan  traditions  on  the 
other :  the  only  co-ordinate  between  them  was  the  ruling  force  of  human 
nature.  Society,  education,  religion,  humanity,  from  the  Transcendental 
stand-point,  took  on  strange  and  even  grotesque  features  at  that  time  ; 
but  under  another  name  the  same  movement  may  be  traced  in  England, 
—  first  in  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  then  in  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  and 
Browning ;  and  again,  going  to  its  fountain-head  in  Germany,  it  is 
embodied  in  Goethe,  and  came  chiefly  to  him  from  Herder  and  Lessing. 
It  is  the  leaven  of  the  modern  democratic  spirit  working  through 
society  and  literature  upon  religion  and  life.  In  Germany  it  was  a 
national  movement,  an  unconsciously  organized  intellectual  and  moral 
force  ;  in  Great  Britain  it  renewed  the  life  of  the  Broad-Church  school 
of  religious  thought,  as  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Hare  and  Maurice  ; 
and  in  New  England  it  laid  hold  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  day,  and 
guided  them  to  what  was  natural  in  thought  and  feeling.  This  was 
the  justification  of  the  Transcendental  movement  among  us.    "The 
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Dial "  would  never  have  existed  had  there  not  been  a  distinct  call  for 
a  channel  through  which  philosophical  thought  could  be  organized ; 
and,  much  as  that  periodical  was  ridiculed  by  its  contemporaries,  it  is 
the  only  American  magazine  of  which  the  principal  contents  have 
passed  perforce  into  the  current  literature  of  the  nation  ;  nay,  it  may 
even  be  said  with  truth  to  have  been  the  first  channel  through  which 
what  is  now  seen  to  be  distinctive  in  American  literature  reached  the 
public.  Thoreau,  Lowell,  Ripley,  Parker,  Alcott,  and  Margaret  Fuller 
first  became  known  by  their  contributions  to  •'  The  Dial."  Hawthorne 
was  not,  indeed,  a  contributor,  but  his  silent  genius  drank  in  abundant 
inspiration  from  this  source.  Emerson  had  ventured  into  print  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  was  naturally  the  new  "  prophet  of  the  soul."  Though 
not  an  inmate  of  "  Brook  Farm,"  he  was  in  sympathy  with  its  ideas, 
and  his  contributions  to  "  The  Dial "  were  partly  devoted  to  the 
social  questions  of  the  hour.  There  was  greater  breadth  and  free- 
dom in  these  utterances  of  a  distinctive  literature  than  some  have 
allowed. 

The  unfailing  characteristic  of  New-England  religionists  has  been 
a  certain  provincial  narrowness  of  thought :  traces  of  it  are  yet  to  be 
seen  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  the  Transcendental  movement  is  still 
regarded  by  some  as  the  source  of  all  that  is  bad  in  the  religious  life 
of  to-day.  This  may  be  the  case  if  one  looks  at  it  from  only  one 
side.  It  is  unquestionable  that  men  like  Parker,  Ripley,  and  Emerson 
struck  fire  every  time  their  steel  met  the  flint  of  conventional  thought : 
they  were  in  earnest,  and  always  had  something  to  say.  Yet  there  is 
another  side.  Without  endorsing  the  opinions  of  any  of  these  men,  it 
is  easy  to  discriminate  between  what  is  positive  and  what  is  transient 
in  their  writings,  between  the  spirit  of  Channing  and  the  spirit  of 
pessimism  ;  and,  circuitous  as  the  path  to  truth  may  seem  to  those  who 
do  not  detect  the  spiral  movement  in  human  thought,  these  men  have 
been  the  great,  strong,  positive  leaders  of  the  generation  which  is 
now  doing  battle  for  truth  and  righteousness.  They  have  rendered 
immense  service  in  helping  on  freedom  of  thought,  in  lifting  people 
out  of  intellectual  and  religious  sloughs,  in  creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  literature  can  thrive  and  Christianity  can  do  its  beneficent 
work  ;  and  they  are  now  justly  looked  up  to  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Transcendental  movement,  and  as  men  who  truly  guided  the  intellec- 
tual and  religious  thought  of  the  time.  Their  teaching  has  not  been 
final,  but  they  have  wrought  upon  the  problems  of  their  day  with 
a  definite  and  positive  result.     The  more  the  smoke  of  the  conflict 
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clears  away,  the  more  distinctly  will  their  service  appear.  They  may 
not  have  accepted  or  taught  all  that  Christian  people  hold  to  be  essen- 
tial truth,  but  the  grasp  of  such  positive  truth  as  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple now  hold  is  largely  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  intellectual  honesty 
which  they  created.  They  built  upon  the  same  basis  upon  which 
Buddha  built  ;  and  unless  Christianity  rests  in  part  upon  this  basis,  the 
supernatural  is  divorced  from  the  natural  and  human  elements  which 
it  seeks  to  control  and  renew. 

In  the  light  in  which  the  Transcendental  movement  has  thus  far 
been  considered,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  interpretation 
of  its  corrective  broadening  position  in  New-England  thought,  it  has 
been  an  influence  for  which,  with  all  the  necessary  abatements,  we  can 
be  truly  grateful.  It  is  important  to  understand  its  line  of  direction 
before  one  can  trace  what  has  grown  out  of  it.  It  has  often  been 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  chiefly  animated  with  hostility  to  evangelical 
religion.  It  did,no  doubt,  break  the  back  of  New-England  Orthodoxy. 
It  led  men  to  ask  questions  which  cut  away  the  ground  upon  which 
what  is  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional  in  religion  had  been  based, 
and  thus  rendered  a  most  essential  service  to  Christianity.  Its  vital 
defect  was  that  its  base  was  not  broad  enough  for  its  superstructure. 
It  did  not  have  what  the  Broad  School  in  the  Church  of  England  had, 
—  a  positive  historical  Christianity,  to  be  harmonized  with  the  convic- 
tions of  the  hour.  Christianity  was  too  much  a  matter  of  subjective 
thought  and  emotion,  too  little  an  objective  fact  to  be  lived  into.  Men 
felt  its  power,  but  could  not  recognize  it  as  a  supernatural  factor  in  the 
conscious  life  of  the  world.  Still,  the  Transcendental  movement  ren- 
dered great  service  to  religion  by  putting  imagination  into  daily  life.  It 
sought  to  enthrone  the  ideal  among  people  who  were  in  danger  of  be- 
coming materialists  in  philosophy  and  religion.  It  deepened  the  soul- 
forces  in  human  existence.  It  awakened  "  thoughts  that  perish  never." 
It  created  such  a  demand  for  religion  as  had  never  been  felt  before  in 
American  life.  It  helped  men  to  escape  from  the  hard  moulds  of 
dogma  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  faith,  and  made  Christianity  attrac- 
tive in  its  essence.  It  developed  the  imaginative  power  which  put 
reality  into  the  ages  of  belief.  It  rendered  possible  in  New  England 
the  development  of  the  rarest  and  chief  of  mental  gifts  in  religion,  — 
the  historical  imagination,  the  power  which  enables  the  mind  to  re- 
habilitate the  past  simply  as  fact,  and  holds  truth  before  one  as  a 
present  reality.  Thus  much  the  Transcendental  movement  can  be 
said  to  have  distinctly  accomplished  in  helping  men  to  a  constructive 
basis  in  matters  of  thought  and  religion. 
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The  movement  failed,  indeed,  as  an  organization   when    "  Brook 
Farm  "  was  given   up;  but  its  influence  has  been  widely  and  deeply 
felt  since  then  in  literature,  in  art,  in  society,  in  religious  thought. 
Concord  was    essentially  the   centre   of  this   movement   because   it 
was  the  home  of  Emerson;  and  forty  years  later,  with  Emerson  still 
looking  on,  with  the  inspiration  of  his  name  still  making  that  beauti- 
ful village  the  most  attractive  of  literary  homes.  Concord  has  again 
become  the  centre  of  a  movement,  not  transcendental  as  the  first  was, 
not  literary  as  that  was,  not  reformatory  even,  not  in  any  sense  the 
rendezvous  of  long-haired  and  ill-instructed  thinkers,  but  simply  a 
movement  to  articulate  a  distinctly  American   School  of  Philosophy. 
Concord  happens  to  be  its  centre  because  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Al- 
cott  happen   to  live  there,  and  the  associations  of  the  old  movement 
furnish  the  best  atmosphere  for  the  local  habitation  of  its  successor ; 
but  St.  Louis  was  the  starting-point  historically,  and  the  beginning 
was  made  by  three  men  who  formed  themselves  into  a  Philosophical 
Club  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  German  metaphysics.    Those  men 
were  Lieut. -Governor  Brockmeyerof  Missouri,  Mr.  William  T.  Harris, 
and  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider.     Mr.  Brockmeyer  was  the  eldest,  and  nat- 
urally took  the  lead,  but  the  younger  members  soon  caught  up  with 
him  ;  and  for  at  least  fifteen  years  this  Club,  gradually  including  many 
Americans  interested  in  metaphysical  studies,  has  been  nursing  into 
life  a  Western  School  of  Philosophy.     The  men  who  began  it  had  the 
individuality  and  force  of  character  to  make  it  real.     Mr.  Brockmeyer 
had  a  natural  fondness  for  metaphysics;  Mr.  Harris  was  an  ambitious 
student  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  Mr.  Snider,  the  author  of  "  The 
System  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas,"  was  soon  found  to  have  a  rare  power 
of  thinking  out  questions  to  their  results.    The  trio  spent  many  a  leisure 
evening  over  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  great  Germans  before  they  had 
anything  to  say  to  the  world  without ;  but  the  Club  at  length  set  its 
members  to  thinking  for  themselves,  and  then  came  the  demand  for 
utterance.     There  could  be  no  adequate  utterance  in  existing  period- 
icals because  one  and  all  had  tabooed  philosophy,  and  the  only  one 
which  had  dared  to  discuss  this  class  of  subjects  was  almost  hope- 
lessly trying  to  live  on  three-per-cent  dividends.     The  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  adventure  a  new  periodical;  and  Mr.  Harris  in  1867,  with 
the  co-operation  of  a  few  friends,  came  to  the  front  with  the  "Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy,"  —  the  first  outward  sign  that  a  new  philo- 
sophical school  was  growing  up  at  the  West.     The  fact  was  almost 
too  strange  and  marvellous  for  belief.    The  new  periodical  was  a  quar- 
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terly  pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  as  serious  in  purpose  as  it  was 
modest  in  tone,  devoted  partly  to  original  and  partly  to  translated 
articles,  and  without  the  least  affiliation  with  practical  life  ;  but  from 
the  first  it  struck  the  keynote  of  independent  and  honest  thinking 
upon  metaphysical  subjects,  and  is  now  the  best  repository  of  German, 
English,  and  American  philosophical  thought  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Harris  naturally  gave  it  his  own  best  work,  first  in  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,"  and  then  in  a  series  of 
papers  on  special  philosophical  themes,  which,  if  properly  arranged 
and  edited,  would  gain  for  him  a  much  wider  recognition  of  his  work 
as  a  philosophical  thinker  than  he  has  yet  obtained.  The  magazine 
could  not  be  successful  as  a  business  venture,  but  it  drew  together 
men  of  metaphysical  tastes  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  phil- 
osophical school  in  the  West.  Bishop  Berkeley  once  sang,  "  Westward 
the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  ;  "  but  in  philosophy  this  Western 
school,  in  which  Professor  Harris  has  taken  the  lead,  has  steadily 
advanced  eastward.  Mr.  Harris  sat,  in  the  beginning,  at  the  feet  of 
Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Emerson,  and  is  not  slow  to  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to  them  ;  but  presently  he  travelled  to  Germany,  and  yet 
further,  to  Athens,  for  the  sources  of  human  thought,  thinking  that 
the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  was  the  truest  way  to  its  con- 
tents and  the  only  way  to  reach  the  right  starting-point  for  original 
work. 

It  is  natural  that  a  school  which  had  drawn  to  a  focus  the  chief 
philosophical  minds  of  the  West,  the  solitary  students  of  Plato  and  of 
the  German  philosophers,  should  seek  to  join  hands  with  the  best 
thinking  of  the  East  ;  and  out  of  this  desire  sprang  the  Concord 
School  of  Philosophy.  The  home  of  Emerson  and  Alcott  was  the 
American  shrine  where  German  thought,  modified  by  the  independent 
thinking  of  Western  men,  would  naturally  do  homage ;  and  when  it 
was  proposed  that  a  "  summer  school  "  of  philosophy  should  be  ven- 
tured in  the  "  Orchard  House  "  at  Concord,  the  only  persons  besides 
the  few  Transcendentalists  now  living  who  could  be  depended  upon 
as  the  untrammelled  teachers  of  a  philosophical  system  which  has 
grown  out  of  modern  thought  were  the  men  who  had  contributed  to 
the  pages  of  the  "  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy."  Mr.  Emerson 
and  Mr.  Alcott  gave  the  work  their  imprimatur,  but  the  men  who 
have  chiefly  made  the  school  what  it  is  are  the  leaders  in  the  new 
school  of  philosophy  which  grew  out  of  the  Philosophical  Club  estab- 
lished at  St.  Louis  nearly  twenty  years  ago.     There  was  just  enough 
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leaven  from  the  Transcendental  movement  yet  remaining  among 
thinking  people,  just  enough  of  the  romantic  interest  which  always 
attaches  to  exceptional  lives  still  lingering  in  the  Concord  atmosphere, 
to  make  it  the  starting-point  for  the  union  of  the  new  life  with  the 
old  thought ;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  day  in  America  when  this  plan, 
long  entertained  by  Mr.  Alcott  and  others,  was  at  the  point  of  fulfil- 
ment. The  work  of  the  school  for  two  years  is  already  a  matter  of 
history,  and  the  hopes  of  its  managers  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  average  attendance  for  the  first 
session  was  forty,  for  the  second,  seventy ;  and  the  second  year  has 
witnessed  such  a  line  of  philosophical  work  as  was  never  before  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  Some  of  the  lectures  were  a  little  wide  of  the 
mark,  but  for  the  most  part  the  lecturers  kept  to  their  themes  and  had 
something  fresh  and  original  to  say.  Thus  far  the  foremost  men  in  the 
Concord  school  have  been  Dr.  Jones  and  Professor  Harris,  and  what- 
ever fame  it  has  won  is  largely  due  to  their  exertions.  The  abstract 
character  of  the  lectures  and  conversations  has  at  times  been  ridiculed, 
as  if  the  object  were  to  amuse  people  with  metaphysical  absurdities  ; 
but  if  the  ideal  rules  the  world,  if  the  spiritual  is  before  the  material, 
if  the  divine  controls  the  human,  it  will  hardly  do  to  say  that  the  ideal 
is  not  in  the  best  sense  practical,  or  that  .pure  philosophy  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  limbo  of  unimportant  facts.  In  this  light  the  Concord 
school  has  been  eminently  practical,  and  has  contributed  liberally  to 
the  work  of  adapting  the  higher  thought  of  our  day  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  needs  of  the  hour.  Even  if  it  had  been  without  a 
practical  tendency,  and  were  only  such  a  school  for  disputation  as 
Athens  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  days  when  every  one  gathered  in 
the  market-place  to  hear  "something  new,  the  very  stir  of  thought 
would  be  wholesome  and  quite  worth  one's  while  ;  but  in  the  depart- 
ment of  original  thinking,  the  contribution  of  the  Concord  school  this 
year  has  not  been  slight. 

Dr.  Jones  must  be  claimed  as  an  original  thinker.  He  is  a  Platonist, 
but  Plato  has  simply  furnished  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  What  he 
had  to  say  has  not  been  simply  a  rehash  of  Plato's  thought,  but  the 
statement  of  what  is  immutable  in  Plato's  ideas  as  they  bear  upon 
the  institutions  and  purposes  of  modern  society.  Even  when  appar- 
ently in  the  discussion  of  his  most  ideal  points,  like  the  Daemon 
of  Socrates,  he  was  never  so  lost  in  the  abstract  that  he  did  not 
bring  his  ideas  to  bear  closely  upon  the  thoughtful  side  of  practical 
life.     The  same  may  be  said  for  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Harris,  who  had 
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not  only  the  full  field  of  speculative  philosophy,  but  the  almost  larger 
field  of  the  history  of  philosophical  speculation  to  draw  from.     He 
restricted  his  survey,  both  in  speculative  and  historical  philosophy, 
to  the  points   which  involve  man's  being  and   destiny,  and  to  the 
men  who  have  done  most  to  elucidate   these  points ;  and   his  clear 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  philosophy  helps  men  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  spiritual  truth,  leading  step  by  step  along  the  path  of 
the  human  reason  to  the  perception  of  the  first  principle  of  being, 
and  the  rational  belief  in  theism,  was  a  contribution  of  the  first  order 
to  philosophical  inquiry,  —  a  contribution  bearing  directly  upon  the 
unbelief  which    rests    itself  upon    rationalism,  and    taking   away  its 
dangerous  elements.      Dr.  Kedney  in  investigating  the  philosophy 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  Mr.  Wasson  in  stating  the  law  of 
development   in  general  history,   Mr.   Channing   in  interpreting  the 
spiritual  consciousness  of  man  as  unfolded  in  religious  history,  and 
Dr.  Mulford  in  enunciating  the  personahty  of  God  and    in  stating 
the  precedent  relations  of  philosophy  and   religion  to  Christianity, 
unconsciously  completed  and  rounded  out  the  work   done  by  Dr. 
Jones  and   Professor  Harris  ;  so  that  the  school,  without  departing 
from  its  freedom  in  point  of  philosophical  inquiry,  took  no  negative 
or  pessimistic  position  in  regard  to  the  great  and  central  verities  of 
religious  thought.     Its  position,  in  fact,  has  been  simply  that  of  ideal 
realism.     Idealism  which  is  a  mere  idealism  is  a  doctrine  which  holds 
to  the  abstract  ideal  and  has  only  content  for  the  real,  underrating  the 
importance  of  the  real  on  all  occasions.     It  has  no  power  of  seeing 
the  real  as  the  actualization  of  high  and  noble  thought.     It  is  a  spu- 
rious Platonism  as  seen  in  history,  —  a  Platonism  which  takes  Plato's 
doctrine  of  ideas  as  a  doctrine  of  independent  forms,  entities  existing 
apart  from  time  and  space,  and  as  having  nothing  within  time  and 
space  worth  anything  more  than  a  "  copy  "  or  an  inadequate  real- 
ization of  them.     According  to  this  spurious  or  abstract  idealism 
Nature  is  unworthy  of  study,  and  so,  too,  is  human  history.    The  sec- 
ular world  of  man  is  thoroughly  prosaic,  a  compromise  with  evil,  not 
an  image  of  the  divine.     But  ideal  realism  perceives   its   ideal  first 
principle  as  the  ground  and  final  cause  of  all  that  is  real  in  time  and 
space,  whether  as  the  physical  world  or  as  the  secular  world  which 
human  history  has  realized.     It  studies  all  things  in  time  and  space  as 
parts  of  a  process  of  manifestation  of  the  divine  first  principle.     The 
first  principle  is  and  always  must  be  thought,  as  a  self-determining, 
self-conscious  principle.     It  explains  the  world  of  Nature   in  all  its 
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changes  and  metamorphoses  as  a  progressive  manifestation  or  even 
"  evolution,"  if  one  chooses  so  to  call  it,  of  the  image,  idea,  or  effigy 
of  this  divine  principle.  It  makes  the  whole  life  of  man,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  a  historical  process  of  realizing  for  each 
individual  the  truth  of  this  divine  self-consciousness.  Hence  the 
great  interest  of  ideal  realism  centres  in  explaining  the  world  of 
Nature  and  of  Man  by  means  of  the  first  principle.  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  ideal  realism  is  the  philosophical  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Concord  school.  It  has  the  spirituality  of  the  Transcendental  move- 
ment ;  it  has  the  luminous  breadth  of  view  characteristic  of  Hegel,  who 
ranks  as  its  chief  apostle ;  and  yet  it  is  thoroughly  American  in  its 
practical  tendency,  in  its  intellectual  temper,  and  in  its  search  for 
positive  truth. 

The  future  of  the  School  is  reasonably  assured.  It  is  recognized  as 
the  only  school  of  purely  speculative  philosophy  yet  established 
among  English-speaking  people.  It  has  already  amounted  to  some- 
thing, because  it  has  met  a  want.  There  was  room  for  it.  All  phil- 
osophical students  have  hitherto  been  relegated  to  the  university,  and 
whenever  a  man  has  ventured  into  original  thinking  he  has  been 
speedily  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  world.  This  new  school  of  ideal 
realism  owes  nothing  to  our  universities  and  does  not  propose  to  lean 
upon  them,  except  so  far  as  they  have  something  to  add  to  the  stock 
of  existing  thought.  It  is  the  history  of  philosophy,  not  original  in- 
vestigation, with  which  the  university  teachers  are  principally  con- 
cerned. Philosophy  itself  is  a  dead  letter  when  thus  studied,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  no  new  departure  in  philosophy  has  yet  been  made 
in  our  institutions.  The  atmosphere  of  the  university  is  too  close  for 
original  thinking.  The  Concord  school  already  has  its  trend,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  enswathed  in  traditions.  It  has  the  spiritual  and 
theistic  basis,  —  the  only  basis  upon  which  true  freedom  of  inquiry 
can  be  maintained;  and  it  stands  four-square  to  the  world  from  this 
centre.  Herein  it  has  made  a  strong  point.  It  has  no  limitations  from 
existing  institutions ;  it  is  fearless  in  welcoming  men  whose  thoughts 
diverge  from  an  existing  creed  or  standard ;  it  has  opened  doors 
through  which  all  citizens  of  the  world  can  enter  and  be  welcome.  It 
may  in  the  future  advance  ideal  realism  as  the  dominant  philosophy, 
or  it  may  concentrate  its  strength  in  the  statement  of  Christian  theism, 
or  it  may  simply  gather  into  focus  the  discordant  voices  of  men  seeking 
to  find  the  Master;  but  in  any  case  it  is  sure  to  be  a  helpful  movement 
in  American  thought  and  life,  —  a  safety-valve  if  not  a  guide.    It  is  more 
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than  likely  that  it  will  do  something  even  better  than  this.  In  religion 
people  are  now  very  much  at  a  loss  what  to  believe ;  the  doubt  and  dis- 
tress are  likely  to  increase  in  the  near  future;  it  is  a  time  of  change; 
local  traditions  are  collapsing,  religious  thought  is  taking  new  forms. 
No  one  knows  what  American  religion  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence.  It  will  doubtless  be  Christian,  but  all  that  goes  with  that  name 
is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  shaken  up.  In  this  jumble  of  opinions 
people  are  searching  up  and  down  the  earth  for  the  true  religion  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  abiding  religion  without  a  true  philosophy,  and  no  true 
philosophy  —  no  philosophy  which  comprehends  the  life  of  the  day  and 
interprets  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  correct  first  principle  —  can  exist  with- 
out freedom  of  speculative  thought,  without  the  clarifying  of  opinions 
by  mental  and  spiritual  attrition.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  Concord  school  has  importance  and  possibilities.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Alcott's  nor  Mr.  Emerson's  nor  Dr.  Jones's  nor  Professor  Harris's 
organ  for  reaching  the  public.  It  is  the  school  where  our  ablest  men 
can  talk  over,  in  the  company  of  eager  and  keen  students,  their  opin- 
ions concerning  the  first  principles  in  philosophy,  religion,  and  life,  and 
shape  modern  thought  to  do  its  work  in  modern  society.  It  is  here 
that  the  school  is  seen  in  its  true  light.  It  is  possible  year  by  year  to 
anticipate  the  changes  which  come  over  a  nation's  life  and  control  the 
consciousness  of  the  people ;  it  is  possible  to  gather  into  focus  diver- 
gent lines  of  thought,  —  the  political,  the  speculative,  and  the  religious 
thought  which  dominates  each  generation.  Nay,  it  is  even  possible 
to  lay  the  basis  for  a  constructive  interpretation  of  Christianity ;  not  a 
new  Christianity,  but  such  an  interpretation  as  shall  recognize  its  his- 
torical and  institutional  character,  and  build  upon  this  basis  the 
Christianity  of  modern  life,  —  the  Christianity  which  enlarges  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual,  and  utilizes  the  democratic  elements  in 
society;  and  the  feeling  of  this  possibility  has  already  given  the 
school  its  importance  and  recognition  as  a  factor  in  American  life. 
It  is  too  broadly-based  to  be  partisan,  too  thoroughly  Christian  to  be 
sectarian,  too  spiritual  ever  to  lose  sight  of  the  "  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home."  It  is  conservative  where  conservatism  is  a 
virtue ;  it  is  the  natural  home  of  the  radical  whenever  radicalism  has 
anything  to  say ;  nothing  is  foreign  to  it  which  concerns  religion,  phi- 
losophy, or  life  ;  and  it  is  in  holding  just  this  position  that  its  highest 
usefulness  is  found. 

Julius  H.  Ward. 
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"\/r  AJOR  BUNDY'S  "  Life  of  General  Garfield  "  i  is  very  superior  to 
-'-'-^  most  campaign  lives  of  presidential  candidates.  It  is  less  of  a 
history  of  the  times  and  more  of  a  personal  history  of  the  subject.  Of 
course  a  book  of  this  kind,  prepared  and  published  within  two  months 
of  the  day  when  General  Garfield  was  nominated  at  Chicago,  and  with- 
out the  author  having  any  previous  expectation  of  being  called  upon 
to  write  it,  must  be  somewhat  perfunctorily  done  ;  but  there  are  fewer 
evidences  of  haste  than  we  expected  to  find.  In  one  respect,  it  has  a 
permanent  value.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  General  Garfield's 
private  letters,  especially  a  long  series  addressed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  B. 
A.  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram,  Ohio,  which  show  more  fully  than  anything 
else  their  author's  character,  and  display  it,  we  think,  in  a  very  favor- 
able light.  Mr.  Bundy  occasionally,  however,  injures  a  very  good 
style  by  newspaper  slang.  Words  like  "  exploited  "  and  "  enthused  " 
can  be  found  in  no  dictionary  which  we  ever  saw,  unless  it  be  the 
slang  dictionary,  and  ought  not  to  appear  in  the  biography  of  a 
scholarly  man  like  General  Garfield. 

General  Garfield's  early  poverty  and  the  seemingly  humble  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  was  occasionally  employed  in  his  boyhood  have 
had  quite  enough  said  of  them.  In  themselves  they  should  be 
counted  neither  to  his  advantage  nor  to  his  disadvantage.  Taken  in 
connection  with  his  present  distinguished  position  among  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  country,  they  are  strong  evidence  of  his  abilities,  his 
energy,  and  his  industry ;  but  really  among  country  lads  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in   the  West,  his  history  is  by  no 

1  The  Life  of  General  James  A.  Garfield.  By  J.  M.  Bundy.  New  York :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.     1880. 
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means  an  uncommon  one.  The  social  conditions  of  American  life 
are  so  different  from  those  existing  anywhere  else  that  it  is  natural 
that  in  England  General  Garfield's  career  should  in  some  respects  be 
misunderstood.  We  remember  once  reading,  in  an  English  magazine, 
a  very  eulogistic  article  on  President  Lincoln,  in  which  he  was  spoken 
of  as  the  "  Illinois  peasant."  The  expression  was  natural,  A  boy 
pursuing  the  course  of  life  which  Lincoln  and  Garfield  and  many  other 
prominent  Americans  have  passed  through  would  be  regarded,  in 
England,  as  no  higher  than  a  peasant.  In  this  country,  however, 
many  boys  of  respectable  family  left  as  Garfield  was  —  an  orphan,  in  a 
new  country,  with  a  widowed  mother,  with  no  money,  and  with  no 
friends  much  richer  than  himself  —  have  got  their  schooling  by 
snatches,  have  labored  on  the  farm,  have  followed  for  a  time  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  even,  as  he  did  for  one  season,  have  driven  the  horses  of 
a  canal-boat,  and  have  not  been  thought  by  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  be  doing  anything  derogatory.  Such  a  career  should  not  be 
misunderstood  by  any  intelligent  American  ;  and  it  is  so  common 
that  it  is  a  very  poor  kind  of  demagogism  to  dwell  much  upon  it. 
Major  Bundy,  whose  book  seems  to  have  been  written,  to  some  extent, 
under  General  Garfield's  supervision,  remarks  that  his  canal-boat  ex- 
perience has  been  the  subject  of  rather  extravagant  comment. 

But  there  is  another  portion  of  his  life  which  is  greatly  to  General 
Garfield's  credit,  and  which  makes  his  a  marked  exception  to  the  lives 
of  most  of  our  self-made  public  men.  It  is  painful,  in  turning  over  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Directory,  to  see  how  few  of  the  promi- 
nent senators  and  congressmen  have  ever  received  a  college  educa- 
tion ;  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  they  might  easily  have  obtained 
it.  Against  the  names  of  a  majority  of  those  who  were  born  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  the  stereotyped  phrase  is  recorded,  that  they 
received  "a  good  academical  education."  The  fact  is  evidence  of  a 
national  characteristic  which  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  defect ; 
namely,  of  an  indifference  to  the  value  of  thorough  culture,  and  of  an 
impatience  of  the  time  and  labor  required  to  obtain  a  college  degree. 
A  clever,  ambitious  boy,  who  has  studied  until  eighteen  at  the  coun- 
try academy,  and  acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  of  elementary 
science,  too  often  insists  on  beginning  at  once  his  preparation  for 
politics  by  entering  on  his  legal  studies  or  by  joining  the  staff  of 
some  newspaper.  Had  Garfield  felt  and  acted  so  in  1854,  he  could 
have  found  very  strong  arguments  in  vindication  of  his  course.  He 
had  attained  such  a  position  in  his  studies  that  three  New  England 
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college  presidents,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  told  him  that  he  could 
graduate  in  two  years  ;  he  was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  very 
poor,  and  he  would  have  to  borrow  the  money  in  order  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses in  college.  He  might  have  very  plausibly  argued  that  he  could 
not  afford  the  time  or  money  for  a  college  course  ;  and  yet  he  deter- 
^  mined  to  go  to  a  New  England  college,  and  there  complete  his  studies. 
"  Having  always  lived  in  the  West,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  think  it 
will  make  me  more  liberal,  both  in  my  religious  and  general  views  and 
sentiments,  to  go  into  a  new  circle,  where  I  shall  be  under  new  in- 
fluences. These  considerations  led  me  to  conclude  to  go  to  some  New 
England  college."  Influenced  by  the  kindly  tone  of  President  Hop- 
kins's letter  to  him,  he  selected  Williams  College  in  preference  to  Yale 
or  to  Brown  University,  —  the  two  other  institutions  which  he  had  in 
view.  A  man  who,  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  begrudge  the 
time  and  money  required  to  go  to  college,  and  who  selects  a  distant 
college  in  order  to  get  under  new  influences  and  in  a  new  circle,  must 
possess  moral  qualities  of  a  high  order. 

The  long  and  numerous  extracts  from  General  Garfield's  speeches 
and  letters,  with  which  this  book  abounds,  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  his  character  as  a  statesman.  His  statesmanship 
is  of  the  English  type,  —  that  of  one  who  recognizes  and  deals  with 
existing  facts,  who  is  cautious  as  to  striking  out  in  new  lines,  and  who 
has  little  sympathy  with  mere  doctrinaires.  In  many  respects  he 
resembles  Mr.  William  Edward  Forster ;  but  we  hardly  see  in  the 
book  evidence  to  show  that  he  possesses  that  fearless  and  indomitable 
will  and  unyielding  tenacity  of  purpose  which  are  the  English  states- 
man's most  remarkable  qualities,  and  which  he  displayed  when  he 
carried  his  great  educational  bills  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country  at  the  risk  of  per- 
manently ruining  his  own  career.  But  Garfield,  like  Forster,  although 
sympathizing  with  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  radical  reformers, 
shows  no  inclination  to  apply  their  crude  rules  to  the  complicated 
system  of  practical  government,  and  is  strongly  empirical  in  his  polit- 
ical theories.  Governor  Andrew  was  a  statesman  of  the  same  class. 
Such  men,  when  they  take  offlce,  are  of  necessity  conservative,  and 
are  very  apt  to  offend  their  more  radical  friends,  who  have  known 
them  in  opposition,  and  who  think  that  because  they  sympathize  with 
their  ends  they  must  necessarily  approve  of  their  means.  The  two 
classes  of  statesmen  existed,  and  were  in  bitter  opposition  to  each 
other,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our  government;  and  it  is 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  the  doctrinaires  had  little  influence  in  framing 
our  Constitution  that  that  wonderful  instrument  has  worked  so  well, 
and  has  served  its  purpose  as  "  a  frame  "  of  government  so  admirably. 

It  was  fortunate  both  for  the  country  and  for  himself  that  General 
Garfield's  tastes  led  him,  on  taking  his  seat  in  Congress  in  1863,  to 
turn  his  attention  especially  to  finance.  The  subject  seemed  to  most 
public  men  too  dry  to  tempt  them  to  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
in  the  debates  on  the  currency,  during  the  ten  years  which  followed 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  sad  degree  of  ignorance  of  almost  elementary 
principles  was  displayed  by  veteran  congressmen,  and  the  crudest 
theories  were  seriously  advanced  by  public  men  of  considerable  rep- 
utation, and  argued  with  an  earnestness  now  almost  inconceivable. 
In  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit,  and  for  what 
has  been  so  truly  termed  "  honest  money,"  no  one  occupied  a  more 
honorable  position  than  General  Garfield  did.  Careful  study  made 
him  a  most  accomplished  scholar  on  all  fiscal  questions,  and  he  had 
an  almost  unequalled  opportunity  of  bringing  the  results  of  his  studies 
and  of  his  thoughts  to  the  practical  test  of  existing  financial  problems. 
His  conclusions  have  been  almost  invariably  sound,  and  his  principles 
"  workable."  His  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  two  years  ago,  on  financial 
questions  (of  which  extracts  are  printed  in  this  volume),  was  really  an 
extraordinary  effort,  and  held  a  crowded  and  to  some  extent  hostile 
audience  in  close  attention  for  two  hours,  while  he  expounded,  with 
wonderful  clearness  and  with  equally  wonderful  interest,  dry  currency 
questions,  and  denounced  fearlessly  the  communistic  tendency  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  efforts  of  demagogues  to  stir  up  the  passions  of 
the  working  classes  against  the  capitalist  and  property  owner. 

The  position  of  General  Garfield,  as  shown  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance, upon  some  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  has  been  severely 
animadverted  upon,  as  hesitating  and  compromising.  The  fault  is 
with  the  anomalous  condition  of  American  political  parties.  The  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  South,  and  the  character  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  many  parts  of  the  North,  have  caused  large  classes  of  voters  to 
feel  that  the  continuance  of  the  Republican  party  in  power  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  Such  a  feeling  has  compelled  the 
party  to  treat  a  vast  number  of  political  questions  as  open  questions, 
upon  which  every  variety  of  opinion  may  be  held  by  sincere  Repub- 
licans. The  consequence  has  been  greatly  to  strengthen  "  the 
machine"  and  the  extreme  tariff  men,  who  insist  on  a  certain  course 
being  pursued  on  the  questions  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  them 
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as  the  condition  of  their  own  fealty  ;  and,  determined  to  rule  or 
ruin,  have  repeatedly  obliged  those  differing  from  them  to  give  way 
from  a  fear  of  incurring  what  seemed  to  be  a  greater  danger,  —  defeat 
at  the  polls.  The  candidate  of  a  party  constituted  on  this  singular 
basis  can  hardly  speak  with  decision  on  subjects  which  the  party 
itself  makes  matters  of  secondary  importance  ;  and  he  must  regard, 
as  those  who  have  nominated  him  do,  party  success  as  the  first  thing 
to  be  thought  of.  The  position  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  it  seems  to 
us  inevitable.  With  all  the  efforts  to  explain  away  General  Gar- 
field's utterances  on  civil-service  reform  and  the  tariff,  there  is  little 
difficulty,  in  our  judgment,  in  perceiving  in  what  direction  both  his 
opinions  and  sympathies  lie.  He  is  too  able  and  too  honest,  and  too 
well-read  on  political  and  financial  subjects,  not  to  be  in  favor  of 
reform  in  both  matters.  But  we  do  not  see  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
commit  himself  after  his  nomination  on  either  question,  or  before  it 
presented  itself  in  a  practical  form  for  his  executive  action,  should  he 
become  President. 

Although  General  Garfield's  career  owes  most  of  the  interest  which 
it  now  inspires  to  his  interesting  position  as  candidate  for  the  high- 
est national  office,  it  has  a  vast  interest  and  importance  independently 
of  this  ;  for,  even  if  he  is  not  elected  to  the  Presidency,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  he  has  a  great  career  before  him.  He  is  still  only  in  his 
forty-ninth  year ;  his  candidature  has  made  him  one  of  the  three  or 
four  most  prominent  men  in  the  country ;  and  should  he  not  be 
elected  he  will  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  next  March,  —  the  represen- 
tative for  a  full  term  of  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union.  From 
his  past  career  in  the  House,  we  may  expect  a  future  for  him  there 
which  will  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  statesmen,  and 
will  class  him  with  the  great  names  which  overshadow  certainly  the 
later  Presidents,  —  with  Hamilton,  King,  Clay,  Webster,  Seward, 
Chase,  Fessenden,  and  Sumner,  all  of  whom  have  proved  that  the 
Presidency  is  not  necessary  for  high  and  lasting  political  renown. 

II. 
These  two  volumes^  form  the  first  half  of  a  work  which  will  be  the 
most  elaborate  and  most  critically  thorough  of  all  English  anthologies. 
The  selections  are  prefaced  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 

^  The  English  Poets.  Selections,  with  Critical  Introductions  by  various  writers,  and  a 
General  Introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Edited  by  Thomas  Humphrey  Ward,  M.  A. 
Vol.  I. —  Chaucer  to  Donne.  Vol.  II.— Ben  Jonson  to  Dryden.  London  and  New 
York  ;    Macniillan  &  Co.     iSSo. 
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nold,  which  is  a  charming  essay  on  poetry,  and  as  acute  and  suggestive 
as  Mr.  Arnold's  work  always  is.  The  theme  of  the  essay  is  the  neces- 
sity of  judging  poetry  upon  its  own  merits,  and  is  a  warning  against 
the  danger  of  a  judgment  warped  either  by  historical  or  personal 
considerations.  This  criticism  is  as  sound  as  possible,  but  it  reads 
very  curiously  as  the  preface  to  an  anthology  which  is  above  all 
things  historical.  If  all  poems  possessing  only  an  historical  interest 
were  to  be  excluded  from  this  collection,  then  two  volumes  could 
readily  be  compressed  into  one.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  first 
volume.  All  the  poems  between  Chaucer  and  Wyatt,  if  the  test  of 
intrinsic  merit  alone  be  applied,  ought  at  once  to  be  dropped.  They 
are  in  themselves  dull  and  heavy  and  of  crabbed  versification.  Here 
and  there  is  a  line  or  a  stanza  lighted  up  with  true  poetic  fire,  but 
these  flashes  are  few,  and  their  brilliancy  fades  rapidly  away  into  the 
prevailing  dusk.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  twilight  in  the  dawn  of  English 
poetry.  Occleve,  Lydgate,  Gowcr,  Henryson,  and  the  rest  have  a 
historical  interest  and  value,  but  no  other.  To  read  them  is  a  task, 
not  a  pleasure  ;  they  may  instruct  the  student  of  literature :  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  delight  anybody.  The  only  oasis  in  the  dismal  poetical 
desert  which  lies  between  Chaucer  and  the  forerunners  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans is  formed  by  the  great  popular  ballads.  Those  given  here 
are  introduced  by  that  very  excellent  critic,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  a 
deprecating  way,  as  if  he  were  half  ashamed  of  them,  and  as  if  their 
sole  excuse  for  being  in  such  fine  company  was  to  be  found  in  their 
historic  and  comparative  value.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
Mr.  Lang's  selection  of  ballads  is  the  omission  of  "  Chevy  Chace," 
and,  with  this  exception,  the  choice  could  not  have  been  better.  But 
we  do  object  to  his  deprecating  introduction,  good  as  his  criticism  is. 
There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  old  popular  ballads  of  the  first  class 
which  is  not  worth  all  the  poetry  written  by  all  the  poets  between 
Chaucer  and  Wyatt.  These  songs  of  the  people  are  full  of  fire, 
spirit,  imagination,  and  human  nature,  and  there  is  a  genuine  and 
full  ^wing  in  their  versification  and  metre  which  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  that  period.  They,  and  they  alone,  of  all  the  work  of  that 
time  can  stand  without  flinching  Mr.  Arnold's  test  of  intrinsic  merit, 
and  hold,  as  an  unquestioned  right,  a  place  in  any  general  English 
anthology. 

We  have,  however,  dwelt  long  enough  on  the  contradiction  between 
the  introduction  and  the  body  of  the  work,  and  have  been  led  away 
by   the   considerations   which    this    discussion    suggested.      Putting 
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aside  Mr.  Arnold's  introduction,  and  looking  at  this  collection  as  a 
purely  historical  anthology,  there  is  little  to  be  said  except  in  the 
way  of  high  praise.  Each  poet  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  a 
specialist  and  student,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  most  perfect 
critical  sketches.  Where  all  is  so  good,  it  is  almost  invidious  to 
select  particular  instances  for  commendation,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  giving  especial  praise  to  the  charming  little  essay  upon  Shak- 
speare's  sonnets  by  Professor  Dowden,  and  to  the  numerous  studies 
by  Mr.  Gosse,  all  of  which  arc  marked  by  the  most  careful  and  discern- 
ing criticism  in  a  most  attractive  form. 

The  defect  of  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  if  there  is  any,  is  a  ten- 
dency to  grant  too  much  space  to  the  work  of  inferior  men  and  to 
the  poor  work  of  the  greater  poets.  This  arises  from  the  desire  to 
give  a  complete  historic  picture  of  English  poetry,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  unavoidable ;  but  in  the  case  of  Dryden,  for  example,  to  take  an 
instance  of  the  latter  class,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  very  poor  stuff 
inserted,  which  shows,  perhaps,  the  development  of  the  poet's  genius, 
but  has  certainly  no  other  value.  Besides  this  general  criticism  upon 
the  whole  anthology,  there  are  some  sins  of  omission  which  appear 
to  us  well-nigh  unpardonable.  The  first  is  the  failure  to  give  a  line 
of  any  sort  from  the  works  of  John  Webster.  Here  is  an  anthology, 
which  is  nothing  if  not  complete,  which  is  above  all  historical,  and 
has  embalmed  the  poems  of  some  men  who,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
are  unknown  to  nine  tenths  of  the  most  intelligent  reading  public, 
and  yet  has  passed  by  in  silence  the  author  of  "Vittoria  Colonna" 
and  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,"  —  a  man  who,  to  our  thinking,  was 
fully  the  equal  of  Marlowe,  and  is  certainly  worth  many  Dekkers 
and  Marstons.  If  the  editor  of  this  collection  had  inserted  nothing 
else,  he  might  at  least  have  put  in  Webster's  beautiful  and  familiar 
"  Land  Dirge,"  beginning,  — 

"  Call  for  die  robin  redbreast  and  the  wren." 

The  same  censure  may  be  passed*  on  the  neglect  to  insert  anything 
from  Massinger.  Surely,  a  writer  who  is  generally  thought  to  stand 
in  the  first  rank  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and 
who  alone,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  Shakspeare,  boasts  a 
play  which  still  holds  the  stage,  deserves  recognition  in  an  historical 
anthology  which  is  so  complete  that  it  admits  Sir  William  Davenant's 
miserable  verses.  Webster  and  Massinger  deserve  places  in  this 
collection  on  account  of  their  work  and  fame  as  dramatists,  whether 
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their  other  poetical  writings  and  scattered  verses  have  value  or  not ; 
but  there  is  another  omission  even  more  grievous  on  account  of  the 
fame  of  the  poem,  without  regard  to  the  author.  The  omission  is  so 
striking  that,  after  going  over  the  volumes  several  times,  we  can  still 
hardly  believe  it  possible.  One  of  the  finest  love-lyrics  in  the  lan- 
guage—  one  that  is  entirely  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  cavalier  songs 
of  the  period  of  the  first  Charles  —  is  the  famous  one  by  the  Marquis. 
of  Montrose.     In  that  lyric  occur  the  celebrated  lines, — 

"He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all." 

And  those  others,  equally  famous, — 

"But  if  thou  wilt  prove  faithful  then, 

And  constant  of  thy  word, 
I  '11  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen 

And  famous  by  my  sword  ; 
I  '11  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

Was  never  heard  before  ; 
I  '11  crown  and  deck  thee  all  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  more  and  more." 

If  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  poem  but  the  lines  just  quoted,  it 
could  not  properly  be  omitted  from  any  English  anthology  ;  but  the 
whole  song  is  instinct  with  life,  fire,  and  poetic  fervor,  breathing  in 
every  word  the  spirit  of  the  most  gallant  of  cavaliers.  There  is 
nothing  better  of  the  kind,  —  nothing,  in  its  peculiar  way,  so  good  and 
so  strong  in  Herrick,  Lovelace,  Wither,  or  Suckling.  It  is  a  single 
poem,  but  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  English  lyrical  poetry ;  and  yet 
the  editor  of  this  historical  anthology  opens  his  door  to  Fletcher,  to 
Sandys,  to  Roscommon,  and  shuts  it  on  Montrose.  Such  an  over- 
sight is  unpardonable ;  and  we  say  this  deliberately,  being  well  aware 
of  the  diflficulties  of  attaining  completeness  in  any  collection  of  this 
kind. 

If  these  omissions  were  remedied,  as  we  hope  they  may  be  in 
future  editions,  this  anthology,  —  careful,  scholarly,  and  admirable 
as  it  is,  —  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  collection,  edited  as  this  is,  will  perform  a  great  and 
useful  service  to  English  literature,  and  help  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  the  unbounded  treasures  of  English  poetry. 
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III. 

The  latest  of  the  "  New  Plutarch  "  biographies  is  well  up  to  the 
average  of  the  former  ones.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give,  in  simple,  direct 
language,  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  the  historical  Jeanne  d'Arc' 
The  account  is  based,  as  every  account  of  Joan  must  now  be,  upon 
the  reports  of  her  two  trials,  published,  in  1846,  by  M.  Jules  Sin- 
cherat,  and  accompanied  by  extracts  from  the  chronicles  of  the  time 
referring  to  the  subject. 

In  the  light  of  this  documentary  evidence,  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  possible  judgment  upon  this  political  trial,  —  that  it  was  one  of 
the  foulest  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power  of  which  the  Church  has 
ever  been  guilty.  Its  two  elements  —  the  political  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical—  are  so  closely  intermingled  that  they  cannot  be  separated;  yet 
the  blackness  of  the  shadow  falls  upon  the  clergymen  who  conducted 
and  the  clerical  authorities  who  sanctioned  the  scandalous  proceed- 
ings. This  is  the  point  of  view  adopted  in  the  present  narrative. 
Without  too  much  tendency  to  hero-worship,  it  is  evident  that  the 
writer  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  character 
and  the  mission  she  is  describing.  This  it  is,  perhaps,  which  has 
blinded  her  to  the  comparatively  justifiable  attitude  of  the  English 
party.  Their  position  was  only  conformed  to  the  belief  of  the  day  in 
the  power  of  evil  spirits ;  and  their  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  an 
enemy  against  whom  all  human  weapons  could  not  avail  appears 
almost  like  a  virtue  in  comparison  with  the  base  inactivity  of  Charles 
VII.  and  the  servile  cruelty  of  the  whole  clerical  body  from  pope 
to  priest. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  being  adapted  exceed- 
ingly well  to  the  limits  of  the  plan.  No  words  are  wasted,  and  the 
writer's  feeling  appears  only  at  points  where  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  relation.  Four  notes,  called  too  ambitiously 
"  appendices,"  show  us  that  she  has  been  among  the  original  sources 
with  respectable  results. 

1  Joan  of  Arc,  "  The  Maid."  By  Janet  Tuckey.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1880. 
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WEST   POINT   AND   THE   COLORED    CADETS. 

IN  giving  an  account  of  an  affair  which  has  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention, created  an  excitement  so  disproportioned  to  the  ostensible 
cause,  and  occasioned  so  unusual  an  amount  of  misrepresentation  and 
undeserved  abuse  as  the  "  Whittaker  Case,"  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  make  a  fair  statement  of  facts,  with  such  comments  and 
suggestions  as  may  at  this  time,  when  the  first  interest  has  subsided, 
seem  pertinent  and  proper.  I  express,  of  course,  only  my  own  views. 
Whether  or  not  these  accord  with  those  of  my  brother  officers,  I  must 
leave  them  to  say.  As  a  graduate  and  professor  of  the  Academy,  I 
am  naturally  warmly  attached  to  it,  and  deeply  interested  in  its  wel- 
fare and  reputation.  But  while  having  a  strong  conviction  in  regard 
to  this  case,  I  am  conscious  of  no  intention  to  do  any  one  injustice. 
The  Academy  has  been  assailed  by  many  persons  who  have  not 
waited  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  by  others  who  have  unscrupulously 
made  use  of  misrepresentation  and  even  downright  falsehood.  If  a 
fair  and  dispassionate  investigation  should  show  anything  wrong  in 
the  Academy  or  in  its  management,  none  would  be  more  deeply  in- 
terested, or  more  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  necessary  reform,  than 
its  officers  and  professors.  But  in  view  of  its  high  reputation  and  its 
acknowledged  services  to  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  common  jus- 
tice, is  not  the  demand  reasonable  that  there  shall  first  be  fairly  shown 
what  is  wrong  and  what  is  the  practicable  remedy .''  Yet  not  a  few 
have  proposed  that  the  Academy  should  be  summarily  condemned 
and  abolished.  It  has  been  threateningly  asserted  that  the  people 
intend  to  settle. this  matter  in  their  own  way,  and  exception  is  taken 
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to  any  suggestion  from  those  whose  long  experience  in  connection 
with  the  Academy  might  fairly  entitle  their  opinions  to  some  weight. 
No  one  denies,  or  pretends  to  deny,  that  it  is  an  institution  estab- 
lished, maintained,  and  controlled  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  subject  to  be  altered  or  abolished  at  their 
own  good  pleasure.  But  it  certainly  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed  that 
in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others  affecting  their  interests  and  honor,  the 
people  of  a  great  nation  will  at  least  seek  to  be  guided  by  truth, 
justice,  and  common-sense.  Should  it  not  also  act  through  its  own 
chosen  authorities,  rather  than  through  self-constituted  spokesmen 
and  advisers,  many  of  whom  hardly  even  affect  to  conceal  unworthy 
motives  .'* 

If  the  Academy  is  so  far  wrong  as  some  assert,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  fact  should  have  been  discovered  by  none  of  the  Boards  of 
Visitors  who  annually  come  to  it,  and  to  whom  everything  is  thrown 
open.  Among  the  distinguished  members  of  such  boards  may  be 
mentioned  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Porter  of  Yale,  and 
Hon.  David  A.  Wells, —  all  men  of  quite  sufficient  independence  of 
character  to  award  censure  where  censure  is  merited.  Yet  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  which  Mr.  Wells  was  president  will  be  found 
the  following  statement :  — 

"  The  result  of  the  investigation  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  National  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  the  year  1878  —  and  the  investigation,  both  through  special 
committees  and  the  board  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  every  respect  thorough — has  led  to  this  general  and,  withal,  remarkable 
conclusion,  namely,  that  there  is  at  least  one  public  institution  in  the  United 
States  of  which  it  can  be  truly  affirmed  that  the  more  it  is  investigated  the  better 
it  appears,  and  for  the  direct  administration  and  control  of  which  no  person  is 
believed  to  have  been  selected  for  any  other  reason  than  fitness  to  discharge  the 
trust  confided  to  him." 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  1879,  o^  which  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of 
Yale  was  president,  is  found  an  expression  of  the  belief,  "  that  during 
the  seventy  years  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  there  was  never  a 
time  when  its  discipline  was  more  wisely  administered,  and  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  officers  and  cadets  were  deserving  of  higher  com- 
mendation." In  none  of  the  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Visitors  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  the  writer  been  able  to  find  even  an  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  colored  cadets.  Criticisms  and  suggestions  on  various 
points  have  been  freely  made,  but  there  are  to  be  found  but  few  words 
of  censure.     Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  War,  who  certainly  should 
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have  ascertained  whether  anything  was  wrong  about  an  institution  so 
directly  subject  to  their  control,  have  repeatedly  visited  the  Academy, 
and  have  found  only  words  of  commendation  for  its  management ;  nor, 
until  the  recent  occurrence,  had  there  been  any  serious  trouble  con- 
nected with  race  or  color  since  1870-1871.  Smith  was  found  deficient 
and  left  the  Academy  in  1874  ;  Flipper  entered  in  1873  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1877,  without  having,  as  he  says,  "had  so  much  as  an  angry 
word  to  utter;"  Williams,  Gibbs,  Napier,  and  Minnie  had  all  entered, 
and,  having  subsequently  been  found  deficient,  had  left  without  having 
been  involved  in  any  difficulty.  Whittaker  entered  in  1876,  and  up 
to  April  last  had  had  no  other  trouble  than  being  found  deficient  in 
Philosophy  in  January,  1879,  and  a  quarrel  with  a  white  cadet  such 
as  might  easily  have  occurred  between  any  other  two  cadets.  At  the 
time  of  his  failure  in  Philosophy  the  Academic  Board,  believing  that 
he  had  not  sufficient  capacity  to  master  the  course,  —  a  belief  recently 
shown  to  be  fully  justified, —  unanimously  advised  his  discharge  ;  but, 
on  General  Schofield's  recommendation  alone,  he  was  turned  back 
into  the  succeeding  class  and  given  another  chance.  Yet  this  is  the 
officer  who  has  been  denounced  as  Whittaker's  persecutor,  and  as 
having  prejudged  his  case! 

The  facts  may  be  better  understood  by  going  back  to  1870,  when 
the  first  colored  cadet  —  or  at  least  the  first  one  known  to  be  colored 
—  entered  the  Academy,  That  year,  two  colored  candidates,  How- 
ard and  Smith,  persented  themselves  for  examination.  When  Howard 
reported  at  the  Academy,  none  of  the  white  candidates  were  v^rilling 
to  room  with  him.  A  gentleman  who  brought  his  son  as  a  candi- 
date expressed  very  warmly  his  satisfaction  with  the  appointment  of 
colored  cadets  ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  that  his  son  might  like  to 
room  with  Howard,  he  at  once  showed  that  his  views  concerning  the 
social  equality  of  the  colored  race  with  his  own  did  not  reach  this 
extent.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  sample  of  the  sincerity  of 
many  persons  who  have  denounced  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  who  seem 
to  delight  in  forcing  upon  others  a  dose  too  nauseous  for  themselves. 
Howard  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  and  left  the  Academy  ;  while 
Smith  was  admitted.  Probably  a  worse  selection  for  the  first  colored 
cadet  could  not  have  been  made.  He  was  malicious,  vindictive,  and 
untruthful.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  manfully  meeting 
trouble  when  it  came,  he  diligently  and  successfully  sought  it.  In  a 
white  cadet  such  conduct  would  have  resulted,  not  only  in  complete 
isolation,  but  also  in  such  ill-treatment  as  Smith  never  received.    The 
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Story  of  the  colored  cadets  might  have  been  quite  different  if  Flipper 
had  been  the  first  instead  of  Smith.  In  view  of  the  known  and  natu- 
ral feeling  of  white  cadets  toward  colored  cadets,  it  was  important 
that  the  first  of  the  latter  class  should  be  carefully  selected.  That 
Southern  cadets,  wi.th  their  opinion  of  the  colored  race,  would  kindly 
welcome  such  new-comers  was  not  to  be  expected  ;  but  most,  if  not 
all,  of  even  the  Northern  cadets  had  similar  and  almost  equally  strong 
feelings.  The  Northern  cadet  might,  it  is  true-,  be  more  ready  than 
his  Southern  comrade  to  admit  the  legal  rights  of  the  colored  race, 
yet  he  was  but  little,  if  at  all,  more  inclined  to  admit  them  to  social 
equality.  The  fact  that  this  feeling  was  exhibited  by  the  candidates 
before  admission,  and  before  the  Academy  could  exercise  any  influ- 
ence, shows  that  it  was  brought  by  the  white  cadets  from  their  respec- 
tive homes  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  was  undoubtedly 
shared  by  their  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors.  Nay,  if  the  truth 
be  told,  it  is  a  feeling  everywhere  prevalent,  at  least  in  this  country, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  those  who  are  loudest  in  condemning  the  same 
feeling  in  others.  A  man  may  think  himself  without  such  feeling 
because  he  speaks  to  colored  persons,  has  ordinary  business  inter- 
course with  them,  or  perhaps  meets  them  now  and  then  at  a  political 
or  semi-social  gathering.  But  is  he  in  no  respect  more  influenced 
in  feeling  and  action  towards  them  by  the  fact  that  they  are  of  the 
colored  race,  than  he  would  be  in  respect  to  whites  who  might  be  of 
unusually  dark  complexion  .-' 

The  position  of  the  colored  student  at  the  Academy  is,  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  different  from  the  position  he  would  have  in  other 
schools,  and  renders  it  less  easy  to  limit  association  with  him  if  it  is 
once  begun.  He  is  assigned  his  place  in  ranks,  at  the  table,  in  the 
recitation-room,  at  church,  and  elsewhere,  according  to  impartial  rules, 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  may  thus  be  brought  next 
to  him.  As  sentinel,  section-marcher,  cadet-officer,  officer  of  the 
guard,  or  officer  of  the  day,  he  controls,  commands,  or  directs  his 
white  comrades ;  and  any  disobedience  of  his  orders  would  be  pun- 
ished quite  as  readily  and  severely  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  cadet.' 
He  has  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to  attend  the  cadet  hops,  and  to 
take  with  him  a  damsel  of  his  own  race.    Professor  Greener,  in  his  tes- 

1  For  assumption  of  authority  in  marching  a  guard-detail  from  the  guard-tents  to  the 
company-ground,  when  Whittaker,  as  senior  member  of  the  detail,  was  entitled  to  command, 
a  white  cadet  received  a  punishment  of  twenty  confinements  and  ten  extra  hours  of  duty, 
besides  demerit  marks. 
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timony  before  the  court  of  inquiry,  made  a  statement  of  his  treatment 
at  Harvard  College,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  treatment  of  colored 
cadets  ;  but,  in  addition  to  other  reasons  for  distrusting  his  state- 
ment, he  appears,  in  making  it,  to  have  forgotten  these  words  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  VVhittaker  produced  in  court  :  — 

"  I  look  back  on  my  own  isolated  college  life,  by  no  means  so  solitary  as  yours, 
and  see  where  I  wasted  many  precious  hours  in  moping  and  fretting  about  preju- 
dice, and  thinking  about  the  future  instead  of  acting  in  the  present." 

Again,  in  another  letter  to  Whittaker,  he  writes  :  — 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  long  period  of  toil,  ostracism,  and  dependence  before  our 
race.  For  myself,  I  am  beginning  to  be  tired  of  this  fruitless  warfare,  and  long  to 
be  somewhere  where  brains,  and  not  complexion,  rule." 

Evidently,  neither  at  Harvard  nor  elsewhere  had  he  found  that 
social  equality  which  his  soul  craved.  One  cannot  help  asking  if  ob- 
truding oneself  upon  others,  and  reviling  them  for  extending  a  cold 
reception,  is  the  best  way  to  attain  such  an  object. 

Driven  to  the  wall  by  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  practical  denial 
in  all  quarters  of  the  social  equality  of  the  colored  race,  the  assailants 
of  the  Academy  hasten  to  say  that  they  do  not  demand  social  equality 
for  the  colored  cadet,  but  only  that  he  shall  be  spoken  to  and  not  con- 
demned to  isolation.  But  if  the  colored  race  may  claim  as  a  right 
some  part  of  social  equality,  on  what  principle  may  they  be  deprived 
of  any  part .''  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  .-•  No  :  the  real  demand 
is  for  full  social  equality,  and  the  colored  cadets  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less.  Flipper,  in  his  "Colored  Cadet  at  West  Point,"  speak- 
ing of  a  certain  white  cadet,  says,  "  He  was  spoken  to,  and  that  was 
about  all  that  made  his  status  in  the  corps  better  than  mine."  In  the 
opinion  of  at  least  one  colored  cadet,  merely  being  spoken  to  was  not 
sufficient.  If  the  question  be  asked.  Why  not  admit  the  colored  cadet 
to  full  social  equality .-'  it  may  be  asked  in  reply.  Why  do  not  much 
older  and  wiser  persons  than  cadets  set  the  example  .-"  Why  do  not 
those  who  ask  the  question  follow  the  rule  they  would  prescribe  for 
others  ?  "  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you  first  cast  a  stone." 
Why  are  not  cadets  brought  up  with  such  views  by  their  parents  and 
guardians  ?  If  so  brought  up,  there  is  nothing  at  the  Academy  to 
prevent  their  acting  accordingly.  Cadets  being  admitted  at  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  "  the  twig  is  bent "  before 
coming  under  the  charge  of  the  Academy.  If  the  authorities  have 
not  interfered  to  force  association  with  colored  cadets,  they  certainly 
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will  not  interfere  to  prevent  or  hinder  it.  Nor  is  there  any  obstacle 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  way  of  any  white  cadet  who  may  see 
fit  to  associate  with  colored  cadets.  If  he  honestly  does  so  from  prin- 
ciple, and  his  general  conduct  is  consistent,  he  will  command  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  differ  from  him.  But  if  his  object  be  to  make 
himself  conspicuous  and  show  his  superiority  toothers  —  if  his  motive 
be  vanity  rather  than  principle —  his  comrades  will  be  quick  to  perceive 
it,  and  he  may  expect  what  he  so  well  merits.  But  where  is  full  social 
equality  uniformly  or  impartially  recognized,  even  among  the  whites  .' 
Are  social  circles  anywhere  formed  merely  or  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
the  merit  of  the  individuals  admitted  to  them  ?  Why,  then,  demand 
that  the  white  cadets,  who  certainly  have  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
misconduct  of  colored  cadets  and  from  the  misrepresentation  and 
abuse  so  liberally  bestowed  by  the  friends  of  the  latter,  should  at 
once  associate  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  every  colored  cadet  ? 
For  the  demand  virtually  made  is  not  for  association  with  the  merito- 
rious alone,  but  with  every  colored  cadet,  irrespective  of  character, 
while  the  white  cadet  may  be  ostracized  at  pleasure.  Most  of  the 
abuse  lavished  upon  the  corps  of  cadets  at  any  time  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  come  from  the  friends  and  champions  of  Smith  and 
Whittaker,  —  one  of  whom  has  been  convicted  of  falsehood  ;  and  what 
has  the  other  been  shown  to  be  by  the  investigation  made  by  the  court 
of  inquiry  ?  Napier  has  also  recently  written  a  letter  not  at  all  remark- 
able for  regard  for  the  truth.  "Why  should  the  opinion  at  the  Acad- 
emy concerning  falsehood  and  cowardice,  and  those  guilty  of  either, 
be  changed  for  the  benefit  of  colored  cadets  alone .-' 

The  jDoint  has  been  made  that  the  cadet,  since  he  is  supported  and 
paid  from  taxes  of  which  the  colored  man  pays  his  share,  is  not  free 
to  decline  to  associate  with  the  colored  man's  son.  But  would  this 
principle,  if  carried  out,  leave  him  any  liberty  whatever  in  his  choice 
of  associates  .■'  Could  he,  under  any  circumstances,  decline  to  asso- 
ciate with  any  one  whose  father  pays  taxes .-'  Moreover,  it  should 
seem  that  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  the  civil  officers  of  the 
government,  including  senators  and  representatives,  all  of  whom  are 
paid  from  the  same  taxes.  But  do  those  officers  and  those  members 
of  Congress  freely  visit,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  colored  people,  or 
receive  visits  from  them  .''  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  cadets  are 
only  the  recipients  of  a  gratuitous  education.  But  the  nation  edu- 
cates them  for  its  own  service,  exacts  from  them  four  years  of  faith- 
ful and  diligent  application  to  a  prescribed  course,  and  then  has  a 
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claim  upon  their  services  for  a  term  of  years.  Is  an  apprentice,  while 
faithfully  complying  with  the  conditions  of  his  apprenticeship,  a  recip- 
ient of  charity  ? 

The  isolation  or  ostracism  so  much  complained  of  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  colored  cadets.  From  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy  some  white  cadets  have  been  quite  as  completely  ostracized. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  cadet,  who  is  sufficiently  obedient  to 
academic  regulations,  makes  himself  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  his 
comrades.  Their  only  remedy  is  to  decline  to  associate  with  him  ; 
but  this  course  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  other  ill-treatment, 
unless  additional  provocation  is  given.  On  the  contrary,  ostracism 
operates  in  some  respects  as  a  protection,  and  to  this  it  is  due  that 
the  colored  cadets  have  not  been  "  devilled."  The  authorities  of  the 
Academy,  while  discouraging  all  combinations  among  cadets  against 
an  individual,  or  indeed  for  any  purpose,  have  always  left  each  cadet 
free  as  to  association  with  his  fellows.  But  in  official  matters  no  dis- 
crimination is  allowed,  nor  arc  the  wishes  of  the  cadets  even  consulted. 
The  intercourse  of  officers  and  professors  with  cadets  is  much  more 
restricted  than  that  between  teachers  and  pupils  in  other  schools. 
This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  anything  like  familiar  intercourse 
is  found  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  discipline,  and  partly  from 
the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not  only  the  reality,  but  the  appearance, 
of  strict  impartiality.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  opportunity  to  do 
anything  to  regulate  the  association  of  cadets  with  each  other.  More- 
over, during  most  of  the  year,  at  least  nine  hours  a  day  must  usually 
be  devoted  by  the  cadet  to  study  and  military  exercises  ;  and  as  no 
visiting  from  room  to  room  is  allowed  in  study-hours,  he  has  at  best 
but  little  time  for  social  intercourse  even  with  his  comrades. 

Another  thing  affecting  the  isolation  of  colored  cadets  is  worthy  of 
mention.  When  the  first  of  them  came  to  the  Academy,  the  authori- 
ties, well  aware  that  they  must  be  received  and  treated  officially  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  rest,  —  aware,  too,  of  the  feeling  of  white 
cadets  towards  them,  and  probably  foreseeing  the  storm  that  would 
follow  any  trouble  in  which  one  of  them  might  be  involved,  —  took 
measures  to  give  them  special  protection.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
they  were  under  such  protection,  and  that  to  have  any  difficulty  with 
one  of  them  was  exceptionally  unsafe.  When  Smith's  affair,  known 
as  the  dipper  fight  (in  which,  by  the  way,  it  turned  out  that  Smith 
alone  was  to  blame),  occurred,  the  outcry  raised  was  quite  enough  to 
confirm  white  cadets  in  the  belief  that  the  wisest  course  was  to  let 
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colored  cadets  alone  ;  for,  with  the  airs  assumed  by  the  latter,  trouble 
would  certainly  follow  association  with  them. 

As  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  by  a  colored  cadet,  it  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  Flipper's  success.  He  conducted  himself  in  a  straight- 
forward, self-respecting  manner,  neither  cringing  nor  meeting  trouble 
more  than  half  way.  He  never  obtruded  himself  upon  others,  nor  did 
he  appeal  either  to  the  authorities  of  the  Academy  or  to  outside  influ- 
ence. It  would  be  well  both  for  the  Academy  and  for  the  colored 
cadets  that  the  latter  should  be  of  higher  character  and  greater 
ability  than  nearly  all  of  his  race  who  have  been  hitherto  sent  here  ; 
for  out  of  seven  admitted  only  one  has  been  graduated,  and  he  stood 
number  fifty  in  a  class  of  seventy-six.  In  the  present  state  of  feeling, 
largely  due  to  the  conduct  of  colored  cadets  and  their  friends,  even  a 
superior  colored  youth  would  probably  find  himself  isolated  at  first ; 
but  it  would  depend  upon  himself  to  command  in  the  end  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  comrades,  as  Flipper  has  done.  That  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  sanction  the  tyrannical  course  of 
forcing  upon  the  white  cadet  an  association  for  which,  as  their 
own  conduct  shows,  they  are  themselves  not  yet  prepared,  is  not 
probable,  nor  would  such  a  course  result  in  securing  for  the  colored 
cadet  any  such  association  as  a  self-respecting  man  would  desire. 
Any  assertion  that  either  the  authorities  of  the  Academy  or  the  corps 
of  cadets  have  intentionally  pursued  a  course  designed  to  get  rid  of 
colored  cadets  is  wholly  unwarranted,  as  is  well  shown  by  General 
Schofield's  action  in  retaining  Whittaker  at  the  Academy. 

Whittaker,  as  has  been  stated,  had  entered  in  1876.  and  had  had  no 
serious  trouble  except  a  quarrel  with  one  cadet,  and  his  deficiency  in 
January,  1879.  ^'^  presence  had  nearly  ceased  to  excite  notice  or 
remark.  The  Academy  stood  high  in  public  estimation,  and  its  affairs 
were  moving  smoothly  in  the  ordinary  course,  when  on  April  6,  1880, 
came,  like  a  thunderclap  from  a  clear  sky,  the  reported  outrage,  followed 
by  such  an  excitement  outside  as  a  like  outrage  upon  a  white  cadet  would 
never  have  produced.  But  at  the  Academy  the  outrage,  irrespective 
of  the  person  upon  whom  it  was  committed,  roused  in  officers,  profes- 
sors, and  cadets  the  sternest  indignation  against  the  perpetrators,  and 
an  eager  desire  for  their  speedy  discovery  and  severe  punishment. 
The  cadets  earnestly  begged  the  superintendent  to  allow  them  to  as- 
sist in  the  detection  of  the  guilty  persons.  The  impression  of  all,  on 
first  entering  Whittakcr's  room,  was  that  he  had  been  very  seriously 
injured.     He  was  found  apparently  unconscious,  lying  on  the  floor  on 
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his  right  side,  his  hands  tied  in  front  of  him,  his  feet  tied  to  the  side- 
rail  of  the  bedstead,  his  head  bleeding,  a  pillow  under  his  head  ;  blood 
was  on  the  floor  and  on  an  Indian  club.  But  examination  showed 
that  his  skin  and  pulse  were  natural,  his  bleeding  was  from  very  slight 
wounds,  and  while  appearing  to  be  unconscious,  he  resisted  when  the 
surgeon  tried  to  raise  one  of  his  eyelids.  His  return  to  conscious- 
ness, when  it  took  place,  was  not  gradual,  but  immediate  ;  and  he  at 
once  appeared  to  be  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  The  superin- 
tendent, commandant  of  cadets,  and  the  surgeon  had  been  sum- 
moned immediately,  and  reached  his  room  a  few  minutes  after  he  was 
first  found  in  the  situation  described.  An  investigation  by  the  com- 
mandant and  the  surgeon  was  at  once  ordered  and  begun.  VVhittaker 
was  thoroughly  examined  by  the  surgeon  and  assistant  surgeon. 
His  injuries  were  found  to  be  slight ;  there  were  superficial  cuts  or 
scratches  on  his  ears,  hand,  and  toe,  but  no  other  marks  or  bruises  on 
his  head  or  body,  although  he  stated  that  he  had  received  a  hard  blow. 
No  marks  or  cuts  were  found  made  by  the  looking-glass  which  he 
said  had  been  broken  on  his  head.  He  said  that  his  nose  had  bled 
from  the  blow  he  had  received,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  such 
bleeding.  His  hair  was  cut  in  swaths  or  spots,  but  not  enough  seri- 
ously to  disfigure  him.  When  questioned  as  to  any  possible  clew  to 
the  perpetrators,  whom  being  masked  he  had  not  recognized,  he  said 
that  on  the  previous  Sunday  afternoon  he  had  found  in  his  room  an 
anonymous  note  of  warning,  which  he  produced.  The  commandant 
of  cadets  called  before  him  every  cadet  in  the  corps,  and  required  him 
to  state  on  his  word  of  honor  whether  he  knew  anything  either  of  the 
commission  of  the  outrage  or  of  the  note  of  warning.  Each  of  them 
promptly  denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  either.  The  commandant 
had  also  been  present  in  Whittaker's  room,  and  had  seen  him  aroused 
from  his  apparent  unconsciousness.  As  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion ordered  and  made,  both  the  commandant  and  the  surgeon  found 
that  all  the  indications  were  that  Whittaker  himself  was  at  least  a 
party  to  the  outrage  ;  and  they  so  reported  in  writing  to  General  Scho- 
field,  the  superintendent.  This  preliminary  investigation  and  its  re- 
sult have  been  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  by  those  who  have  wished 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  Academy  had  immediately  assumed 
the  guilt  of  Whittaker  and  the  innocence  of  the  other  cadets.  Gen- 
eral Schofield  sent  for  Whittaker  and  informed  him  of  the  imputations 
upon  his  character.  The  latter  asserted  his  innocence  and  demanded 
a  court  of  inquiry.     This  course  on  the  part  of  both  was  strictly  in 
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accordance  with  custom.  No  commanding  officer  could  justly  have 
acted  otherwise,  and  not  a  cadet  in  the  corps  would  have  consented 
to  rest  under  such  imputations  without  demanding  a  speedy  and  full 
investigation.  Whittakcr's  course  in  this  was  simply  that  which  any 
unjustly  accused  officer  or  cadet  would  be  expected  to  take  ;  and  his 
action  in  the  matter,  together  with  his  strong  and  indignant  assertion 
of  innocence,  produced  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  General 
Schofield.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  at  once  ordered,  composed  of  three 
officers  of  the  highest  character  and  of  marked  ability.  To  Whittaker 
was  assigned  as  counsel  one  of  the  ablest  and  clearest-headed  among 
the  officers  of  the  Academy.  The  recorder  was  also  an  officer  of 
excellent  reputation,  and  has  certainly  shown  himself  indefatigable  in 
following  up,  without  fear  or  favor,  every  probable  clew.  The  general 
feeling  at  the  Academy  at  this  time  was  one  of  doubt  as  to  who  was 
guilty  of  the  outrage.  The  appearances  then  known  to  exist  against 
Whittaker  were  regarded  as  insufficient  for  reaching  a  conclusion, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  inclination  to  suspend  judgment. 
The  court  met  April  9,  and  began  its  investigation.  The  ground- 
less charge  has  been  made  that  the  court  was  from  the  first  un- 
friendly to  Whittaker.  On  the  contrary,  opinions  favorable  to  his 
innocence  were,  befbre  the  court  met,  expressed  by  two  of  its  mem- 
bers and  by  the  recorder,  and  the  third  member  is  known  to  have 
believed  that  the  outrage  was  committed  by  other  persons.  Professor 
Greener  of  Howard  University  appeared  April  10,  and  thereafter 
carefully  watched  the  proceedings. 

On  the  very  morning  of  the  outrage,  and  before  the  affair  was 
known  to  most  of  the  officers,  a  reporter  came  to  West  Point,  and  the 
country  was  soon  startled  by  exaggerated  accounts.  At  least  one 
paper  stated  that  Whittaker's  ears  had  been  cut  off.  From  the  open- 
ing of  the  court  reporters  were  present,  some  evidently  intending  to 
give  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  the  proceedings,  others  as  evi- 
dently intending  to  misrepresent.  Probably  most  of  the  newspapers 
published  much  more  misrepresentation  than  truth  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  imply  that  this  was  generally  done 
with  evil  intent  ;  but  it  certainly  was  so  done  in  some  cases,  and  very 
commonly  not  much  pains  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts.  It  is  also 
true  that  very  different  views  of  the  matter  were  generally  taken  by 
the  respective  newspapers  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  although 
there  certainly  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  case  worth  being  made  a 
political  question.     The  Academy  was  also,  upon  mere  newspaper 
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Statements,  sharply  assailed  in  Congress,  and  was  even  the  object  of 
an  uncalled-for  attack  by  one  of  the  two  graduates  in  the  Senate. 
Only  the  Southern  graduate  was  found  to  claim  for  the  Academy  the 
justice  of  a  suspension  of  judgment  until  the  facts  should  be  known. 
However,  the  court  of  inquiry,  undisturbed  by  the  storm  outside,  pa- 
tiently and  persevcringly  continued  the  investigation.  No  clew,  no 
suggestion  even,  giving  any  reasonable  prospect  of  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  guilty,  was  offered,  which  was  not  patiently  followed  up. 
Meanwhile  detectives  were  also  employed,  and  nothing  was  neglected 
which  seemed  likely  to  solve  the  mystery. 

One  of  the  charges  against  the  Academy  has  been  that  the  officers 
and  professors  endeavored  to  screen  white  cadets  at  the  expense  of 
the  colored  cadet.  Never  was  a  charge  more  utterly  false.  However 
mortifying  might  be  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  among  the 
cadets,  especially  after  their  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
and  whatever  the  handle  it  might  give  to  the  enemies  of  the  Acad- 
emy, it  was  plainly  a  duty  to  bring  the  guilty,  whoever  they  were,  to 
justice;  and  it  is  not  a  West  Point  doctrine  that  the  disagreeableness 
of  a  duty  is  an  excuse  for  its  non-performance.  Nor  was  there  any 
desire  that  Whittaker  in  particular  should  be  convicted  ;  for  he  too 
was  a  cadet,  and  his  misconduct  would  do  no  credit  to  the  Academy. 
The  conclusion  most  satisfactory  here  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
that  the  outrage  was  not  the  work  of  any  persons  connected  with  the 
Academy. 

Whittaker  was  called  before  the  court,  sworn  with  especial  solem- 
nity, and  closely  examined  in  regard  to  the  outrage.  He  gave  his 
testimony  without  nervousness  or  trepidation,  and  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
duce a  favorable  impression.  The  other  cadets  also  severally  declared 
under  oath  that  they  neither  knew  nor  suspected  any  one  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  outrage,  or  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  note  of 
warning.  It  has  been  charged  that,  while  white  cadets  were  believed 
upon  their  simple  word,  Whittaker  was  not  believed  even  upon  oath. 
But  the  white  cadets  were  sworn  as  well  as  he,  and  there  were,  from 
the  first,  appearances  against  him  which  grew  stronger  as  the  investi- 
gation went  on,  and  which  existed  against  no  other  cadet.  No  cadet's 
word  is  taken  without  question  when  known  facts  are  so  inconsistent 
with  his  statement  as  to  justify  investigation. 

On  April  14,  Mr.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  a  United  States  district-at- 
torney, made  his  appearance.  He  had  received  a  telegram  from  Wash- 
ington, directing  him  to  repair  to  West  Point,  and  informing  him  that 
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instructions  would  be  sent  him  in  care  of  General  Schofield.  What 
these  instructions  were  is  not  known  at  the  Academy,  as  they  were 
never  shown  to  its  officers  ;  but  from  another  source  it  is  learned 
that  he  visited  West  Point,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  to  furnish 
such  aid  as  his  professional  skill  and  experience  might  suggest  in  the 
pending  investigation  into  the  outrage  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
upon  the  person  of  Cadet  Whittaker.  Obviously,  since  he  was  to  find 
his  instructions  in  the  care  of  General  Schofield,  and  the  court  had 
been  convened  by  order  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Townsend's  first  step  should 
have  been  to  call  upon  that  officer.  But  such  a  simple,  common-sense 
course  was  not  to  his  taste.  Without  having  seen  the  General  or 
having  even  received  his  instructions  from  Washington,  he  entered 
the  court-room,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  examination  of  a  witness 
walked  up  behind  the  recorder  of  the  court,  and,  without  exhibiting 
such  authority  as  he  had,  said,  "  I  would  like  a  word  with  you."  The 
recorder  replied,  "  I  cannot  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  court  to 
listen  to  you,  sir."  Upon  this,  Mr.  Townsend  drew  himself  up,  and  in 
a  loud  tone  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  treated  with 
incivility."  The  affair  ended  in  the  assignment  of  Mr.  Townsend  as 
assistant  counsel,  but  not  until  he  had  done  what  he  should  have  done 
in  the  first  place.  He  said  that  morning  to  a  member  of  the  court, 
"  You  understand  that  West  Point  is  on  trial."  Did  he  mean  that  a 
court,  duly  constituted  according  to  law,  and  acting  under  its  respon- 
sibility to  lawful  authority,  ought  to  allow  itself  to  be  turned  aside 
from  a  faithful,  impartial  discharge  of  duty  by  considerations  which 
had  no  rightful  connection  with  the  matter.-' 

A  colored  servant  of  one  of  the  officers,  while  on  the  stand  as  a 
witness,  expressed  dissatisfaction  that  colored  people  did  not  have 
spirit  enough  to  protect  themselves  and  not  look  to  a  white  man  ;  he 
also  indicated  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  Whittaker's  courage  as 
shown  by  the  latter's  own  account  of  his  conduct  during  the  assault 
upon  him.  This  was  more  than  Mr.  Townsend  could  bear.  He  elic- 
ited that  the  witness  was  employed  by  an  officer  and  liable  to  be  dis- 
charged at  any  time,  and  then  sneeringly  remarked,  "  I  judged  so  from 
your  testimony."  The  same  witness  having  said  that  he  thought 
Whittaker  should,  when  struck,  have  returned  the  blow,  Mr.  Town- 
send,  having  drawn  from  the  witness  that  the  rule  of  the  Academy 
prohibits  such  a  course,  remarked,  "  E.xcept  in  the  case  of  a  colored 
cadet,  it  perhaps  may."  These  insulting  imputations,  his  remarks  and 
statements  in  conversation,  and  his  action  before  the  court,  showed 
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that  nothing  was  further  from  his  intention  than  to  aid  in  an  impar- 
tial investigation.  He  appears  to  have  had  his  mind  made  up  from 
the  first  that  an  outrage  had  been  committed  upon  Whittaker  by  the 
other  cadets,  and  that  officers  and  cadets  were  leagued  to  screen  the 
guilty  and  throw  the  blame  upon  the  victim.  If  his  questions  elicited 
anything  favorable  to  Whittaker,  he  never  put  additional  questions  to 
bring  out  anything  on  the  other  side.  In  short,  he  was  a  partisan  of 
Whittaker  and  an  enemy  of  the  Academy,  not  an  assistant  in  the 
investigation.  On  May  4  he  departed  from  West  Point,  and  left  the 
case  as  unceremoniously  as  he  had  made  his  first  appearance  in  court, 
without  forgetting,  however,  to  charge  the  Government  seven  hundred 
dollars  for  his  valuable  services. 

Professor  Greener,  a  colored  lawyer,  though  having  no  official  con- 
nection with  the  case,  was  nearly  always  present  in  court,  taking  notes 
and  making  suggestions  to  counsel  in  favor  of  Whittaker,  with  whom 
he  was  in  constant  communication.  He  was  courteously  received,  and 
called  upon  by  several  of  the  officers  and  professors.  But  he  soon 
showed  himself  a  bitter  partisan,  wholly  incredulous  as  to  any  possi- 
bility that  Whittaker  could  be  in  the  wrong,  and  ready  to  believe 
groundless  charges  against  officers  and  white  cadets.  Moreover,  dis- 
crepancies between  his  statements  to  different  persons  about  the  same 
matter  caused  doubts  of  his  truthfulness.  A  statement  having  ap- 
peared early  in  the  proceedings,  in  a  New  York  journal,  that  Whitta- 
ker had  said  he  did  not  expect  to  get  justice  from  the  court,  he,  while 
on  the  witness-stand,  probably  tutored  by  Professor  Greener,  made  a 
formal  and  emphatic  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Yet  Pro- 
fessor Greener  is  reported  to  have  since  said  that  Whittaker  had  been 
prejudged  on  suppositions,  assumptions,  insinuations,  and  expert  tes- 
timony on  which,  according  to  military  law,  little  if  any  reliance  is  to 
be  placed.  Have  West  Point  officers  been  proved  guilty  of  conduct 
justifying  such  a  charge ;  or  did  they  suddenly  become  corrupt  for  the 
especial  benefit  of  Whittaker  .-*  It  is  not  questioned  that  these  officers 
are  competent  to  investigate  fairly  cases  of  white  cadets,  but  nothing 
short  of  "  Heads,  I  win ;  tails,  you  lose,"  will  answer  in  the  case  of 
a  colored  cadet.  If  West  Point  influences  are  as  bad  as  Professor 
Greener's  imputations  would  indicate,  the  Military  Academy,  though 
it  may  do  for  white  cadets,  is  hardly  a  fit  place  for  his  excellent  friend 
Whittaker.  Professor  Greener  is  also  reported  to  have  said  that  if 
West  Point  determined  to  sacrifice  Whittaker  in  order  to  shield  itself, 
it  would  find  when  too  late  that  the  lack  of  ordinary  prudence  and  the 
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exhibition  of  prejudice  had  proved  its  own  destruction.  But  from 
what  should  West  Point  be  so  anxious  to  shield  itself?  Even  if  three 
scamps,  capable  of  committing  the  outrage  and  then  lying  about  it, 
were  to  be  found  among  three  hundred  young  men,  with  the  selection 
of  whom  West  Point  had  nothing  to  do,  would  anything  more  be  just- 
ly expected  than  that  the  offenders  should  be  promptly  and  severely 
punished  ?  What  was  to  be  gained  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  an 
innocent  man  ?  There  is  surely  no  object  in  retaining  bad  characters 
when,  at  every  examination,  good  ones  have  to  be  sent  away  for  defi- 
ciency in  studies.  If  Professor  Greener  has  nothing  better  to  offer  in 
favor  of  Whittaker's  innocence  than  such  unsupported  charges,  what 
is  the  indication  ?  What  lesson  as  to  the  safety  of  association  with  a 
colored  cadet  is  taught  by  the  outcry  raised  whenever  one  is  dealt  with 
according  to  his  deserts  ?  If  such  outcries  are  heeded,  what  chance 
has  a  white  cadet  to  obtain  justice  in  case  of  a  difference  with  a  col- 
ored cadet  ?  As  differences  will  occur  wherever  there  is  association, 
is  there  not  some  reason  in  letting  colored  cadets  alone  ? 

On  April  21  General  Schofield  published  the  following  order:  — 

"  The  Major-General  commanding  desires  to  assure  the  Corps  of  Cadets  of  his 
unshaken  faith  in  their  honor  and  integrity,  and  of  his  appreciation  of  their  manly 
bearing  under  the  grievous  wrong  and  injustice  which  they  have  recently  suffered. 
T/ie  outrage  covtniitted  011  the  6th  of  April,  even  if  committed  by  some  of  their 
nufiiber,  was  justly  felt  as  no  less  an  outrage  upon  the  Corps.  Yet  this  has  heen 
followed  by  even  greater  insults  and  indignities  heaped  upon  all  Cadets  indiscrimi- 
nately, and,  through  them,  upon  as  many  respectable  families  and  communities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  These  wrongs  have  come,  in  many  cases,  from  sources 
whence  justice  and  reasonable  confidence  were  expected.  While  repelling  these 
false  accusations  with  just  indignation,  the  Cadets  have  endured  them  with  becom- 
ing dignity  and  confidence  that  justice  would  be  done  to  all. 

"As  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  their  character  and  conduct,  the  com- 
manding General  is  pleased  to  remove  all  restrictions  heretofore  imposed  by  his 
orders  upon  the  usual  privileges  of  Cadets." 

This  order  has  given  rise  to  much  hostile  criticism,  particularly  as 
indicating  that  General  Schofield  had  prejudged  the  case.  But  his 
words,  especially  those  italicized  by  the  writer,  show  that  he  by  no 
means  intended  to  express  an  opinion  that  none  of  their  number  were 
concerned  in  the  outrage,  still  less  that  Whittaker  was  guilty.  It  is  in 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  corps  as  a  body,  not  in  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  every  cadet,  that  his  faith  remains  unshaken.  His  ob- 
jection is  to  insults  and  indignities  heaped  upon  all  the  cadets  indis- 
criminately.    The  accusation  was  made  that  the  whole  corps  were 
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concerned  in  the  outrage  as  actors,  sympathizers,  or  as  combining  to 
screen  the  guilty  ;  while  in  fact  the  whole  corps,  without  a  known 
exception,  had  denounced  it  as  brutal  and  cowardly.  Such  terms  as 
"charity  students,"  "young  aristocrats,"  "snobs,"  etc.,  were  lavished 
upon  them,  and  it  was  asserted  and  repeated  ad  nauseam  that  they 
were  not  "gentlemen."  It  was  but  natural  that  many  of  the  families 
of  the  cadets,  reading  the  accusations  teeming  in  the  papers,  should 
be  seriously  alarmed  by  the  positive  assertions  that  such  bad  influ- 
ences reigned  at  West  Point.  And  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of  the 
corps  of  cadets,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  students  of  one 
of  our  colleges  would,  under  like  circumstances,  have  been  equally 
patient  and  forbearing.  Was  it  so  very  wrong  that  their  commanding 
officer  should  signify  his  appreciation  and  commendation  of  their 
character  and  conduct  as  a  corps,  and  thus  do  something  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  their  families  and  friends  .-*  Perhaps  military  officers 
are  too  apt  to  consider  what  is  just  and  right,  rather  than  what  may 
seem  to  be  expedient  for  the  moment. 

To  return  to  the  court  of  inquiry.  The  only  clews  worthy  of  re- 
mark which  seemed  to  point  at  cadets  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  out- 
rage were  two  :  (i)  A  story  was  circulated  that  three  cadets  had,  on 
the  previous  Sunday  evening,  been  at  the  house  of  Ryan,  a  liquor- 
dealer  at  Highland  Falls  beyond  the  cadet  limits,  and  had  there  been 
heard  to  say  that  Whittaker  would  be  "  fixed,"  or  would  have  something 
done  to  drive  him  away.  Ryan,  on  being  called  as  a  witness,  although 
formally  assured  that  no  cadet  should,  on  his  testimony,  be  proceeded 
against  for  going  beyond  limits,  swore  positively  that  no  cadets  ever 
visited  his  establishment.  His  testimony  was  contradicted  by  that  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  by  that  of  some  of  the  cadets,  who,  on 
being  questioned,  frankly  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  at  Ryan's. 
It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  they  were  there  at  the  time  stated, 
nor  had  they  made  any  remark  whatever  about  Whittaker.  The  mat- 
ter was,  however,  closely  followed  up,  and  it  was  finally  found  that 
three  soldiers  stationed  at  West  Point  had,  while  at  Ryan's,  indulged 
in  some  rough  joking  about  his  having  cadets  at  his  house  for  im- 
moral purposes,  and  this  had  made  Ryan  angry.  He  talked  with  a 
milkman  about  the  affair,  and  thus  started  the  story,  which,  growing 
as  it  passed  from  one  to  another,  finally  took  the  form  first  stated 
above.  (2)  A  Mr.  Van  Buren  testified  that  one  Dutcher,  a  workman 
in  his  brickyard,  had  told  him  something  about  one  of  the  cadets  which 
tended  to  implicate  the  latter  in  the  outrage,  —  something  that  Dutch- 
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er  had  learned  from  his  son,  an  enhsted  man  at  West  Point.  But 
Dutcher,  on  being  called  as  a  witness,  said  he  was  "  pretty  full "  at 
the  time,  and  that  it  was  "all  talk."  His  son  also  denied  having  told 
him  anything  to  justify  his  statement  to  Van  Buren.  In  short,  noth- 
ing could  be  made  of  the  story.  Why  has  the  fact  that  no  evidence 
has  been  found  to  implicate  any  white  cadet  been  so  generally  sup- 
pressed .'' 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  all  other  clews,  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  anonymous  note  of  warning  which  Whittaker  said  he  had 
found  in  his  room,  and  of  which  he  denied  any  previous  knowledge, 
became  of  great  importance.  Space  will  not  admit  of  attempting  to 
give  more  than  a  summary  of  the  course  pursued  in  taking  testimony 
on  this  point.  Five  experts  in  handwriting  were  successively  called, 
who  acted  separately  without  knowledge  of  each  other's  conclusions. 
To  each  were  given  from  twenty-five  to  fifty-seven  numbered  pieces 
of  handwriting  torn  from  the  lecture  note-books  of  members  of  Whit- 
taker's  class,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-six  pencil-slips,  the  hand- 
writing of  every  cadet  in  the  corps  being  thus  represented.  Subse- 
quently, additional  specimens  of  the  writing  of  any  indicated  numbers 
were  furnished  at  the  request  of  each  expert.  These  additional  speci- 
mens were  given  mixed  with  writings  of  other  numbers.  Among  such 
specimens  furnished  the  first  expert  were  two  sheets  containing  frag- 
ments of  a  story.  This  expert  having  in  his  report  described  a  frag- 
ment of  a  story  as  a  suspected  paper,  it  was  thought  that  this  might 
furnish  a  clew  for  the  other  experts  ;  a  fragment  of  a  story  in  super- 
ficial imitation  of  the  original  fragment  was  therefore  prepared  and 
substituted  for  the  original  in  the  papers  furnished  them.  During 
the  first  examination,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  conceal  the  name 
of  the  person  indicated  by  the  successive  reports  of  the  experts  as  the 
writer  of  the  note,  and  to  conceal  from  each  expert  any  indication  of 
the  writings  selected  by  the  others,  the  numbers  being  changed  for 
this  purpose.  The  first  expert  reported  that  there  were  suflficiently 
strong  and  numerous  resemblances  in  the  writings  of  one  person,  in- 
dicated by  his  number  only,  to  justify  him  in  recommending  to  the 
court  to  pursue  its  investigations  vigorously  in  the  direction  of  that 
person.  That  person  was  Whittaker.  The  second  expert  reported 
that  he  was  unable  to  fix  upon  any  one  standard.  He  indicated 
twenty-nine  papers  in  which  he  found  superficial  resemblances,  but 
promptly  rejected  the  imitation  fragment  of  a  story.  The  third  expert 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Townsend.     From  all  the  papers  furnished  him 
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he  picked  out  without  error  the  writings  of  one  person,  and  testified 
very  positively  that  in  his  opinion  that  person  was  the  writer  of  the 
note  of  warning.  That  person  was  Whittaker.  The  fourth  expert 
reported  that  in  his  opinion  the  note  of  warning  was  either  written 
by  a  person  indicated  by  a  certain  number,  or  forged  in  imitation  of 
that  person's  hand,  the  first  hypothesis  being  the  more  probable.  He 
at  first  believed  the  fragment  to  be  the  writing  of  that  person,  but  on 
beins"  informed  that  such  was  not  the  case  he  made  his  second 
hypothesis.  He  was  probably  misled  by  seeing  in  the  papers  that 
the  first  expert  had  fixed  upon  a  fragment  of  a  story  as  one  of  the 
suspected  papers.  The  person  indicated  by  his  first  hypothesis  was 
Whittaker.  The  report  of  the  fifth  expert  was  that  a  certain  speci- 
fied number  was  that  of  the  person  who  wrote  the  note  of  warning. 
The  person  so  indicated  was  not  Whittaker,  but  one  whose  writ- 
ings had  been  rejected  by  all  the  other  experts.  This  ended  the 
first  examination. 

Four  of  the  experts  were  now  recalled,  and  to  each  of  them  in  suc- 
cession were  submitted  two  sets  of  papers,  —  the  first  set  consisting 
of  writings  by  Whittaker,  and  the  second  set,  of  writings  by  the  per- 
son indicated  by  the  fifth  expert.  Hitherto,  certain  writings  of  a  char- 
acter to  indicate  the  writer,  including  all  containing  the  word  "Whit- 
taker," which  occurs  twice  in  the  note,  had  been  kept  from  the  experts 
to  avoid  giving  them  any  clew,  but  were  now  furnished  them.  The 
object  now  was  to  decide  whether  Whittaker,  or  the  person  indicated 
by  the  fifth  expert,  was  the  writer  of  the  note.  After  examination, 
the  fifth  expert  retracted  his  previous  opinion  and  positively  indicated 
Whittaker  as  the  writer  of  the  note.  The  fourth  expert  testified  that 
Whittaker  was  the  more  probable  writer.  The  first  and  second  experts 
were  positive  in  their  opinion  that  Whittaker  was  the  writer  of  the 
note.  The  testimony  of  the  third  expert  had  been  so  positive  in  re- 
gard to  the  questions  presented  that  he  was  not  recalled. 

During  the  second  examination,  the  fifth  expert  discovered  that  the 
note  of  warning  was  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  torn  from  the  sheet 
on  which  Whittaker  had  written  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
and  that  another  portion  of  the  letter  was  on  paper  that  had  originally 
formed  a  part  of  the  sheet  on  which  he  had  written  a  requisition  for 
stamps.  In  that  portion  of  the  letter  to  his  mother  written  on  the 
sheet  from  which  the  paper  for  the  note  of  warning  had  been  torn, 
Whittaker  mentions  having  received  the  note.  This  shows  that  the 
note  was  written  before  the  letter,  while  the  sheet  was  yet  blank,  — 
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a  fact  of  which  the  bearing  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The  coincidences 
of  the  torn  edges  of  these  papers  were  verified  by  the  first  and  second 
experts. 

On  the  question  whether  the  note  of  warning  was  an  imitation  of 
VVhittaker's  handwriting,  the  fourth  expert,  in  his  first  examination, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  an  imitation.  But  after  the  second 
examination  the  fifth  and  second  experts  gave  a  decided  opinion  that 
the  note  was  not  an  imitation  ;  and  this  opinion  is  fully  corroborated 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  testimony,  and  a  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  encountered  in  writing  such  an  imitation  even  if  an 
original  were  furnished. 

After  the  testimony  of  the  experts  had  all  been  taken,  —  the  name  of 
the  person  indicated  as  the  writer  of  the  note,  and  the  discovery  made 
by  the  fifth  having  been  concealed  from  all  but  the  members  of  the 
court  and  the  recorder, — Whittaker  was  recalled,  and  identified  as  his 
handwriting  all  the  specimens  referred  to  by  the  experts  as  marked 
with  his  number.  After  being  subjected  to  a  searching  examination 
upon  discrepancies  in  his  account  of  the  outrage,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  still  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  note  of 
warning  previous  to  his  receiving  it  as  he  had  stated,  and  replied  that 
he  did.  He  was  asked  how  he  accounted  for  the  fact  that  the  experts 
had,  out  of  a  large  number  of  different  specimens  of  handwriting,  se- 
lected his  own  as  that  of  the  note;  to  which  he  promptly  answered  that 
the  note  must  have  been  forged  in  imitation  of  his  hand.  Being  asked 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  paper  on  which  the  note  was  written 
was  torn  from  a  sheet  on  which  was  his  own  handwriting,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  account  for  it.  The  substance  of  the  testimony  of 
the  experts,  with  the  name  of  the  person  indicated  by  them,  and  the 
discovery  by  the  fifth  expert,  was  then  for  the  first  time  formally  made 
known.  During  the  examination  and  the  reading  of  the  expert  testi- 
mony, Whittaker  maintained  an  appearance  of  calmness.  Only  when 
the  discovery  was  read,  did  he  change  countenance.  In  this  and  a  still 
later  examination,  his  explanations  in  relation  to  discrepancies  between 
some  of  his  statements  —  to  his  having  citizen's  clothing  in  his  room, 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  held  when  his  ears  were  cut,  and  to  his 
failure  to  call  out  for  help  —  were  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  failed  to 
account  for  the  occurrences  he  had  described. 

A  few  words  may  be  properly  added  as  to  VVhittaker's  character,  of 
which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  too  favorable  account  has  been  given. 
In  respect  of  truthfulness  so  far  as  known  up  to  April  6,  subordina- 
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tion,  attention  to  studies,  and  obedience  to  regulations,  his  conduct 
had  been  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  his  iso- 
lation had  saved  him  from  many  temptations  to  error.  Of  his  courage, 
the  account  to  be  given  is  not  so  creditable  to  him.  In  his  quarrel 
with  another  cadet,  he  took  the  course  (as  he  had  a  right  to  do)  of  re- 
porting his  antagonist  to  the  authorities,  who  gave  the  latter  a  severe 
punishment.  But  there  is  probably  not  a  white  cadet  in  the  corps 
who  would  not  have  returned  the  blows  received,  and  thus  settled  the 
quarrel  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  students  in  schools  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
natural  effect  upon  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  produced  by 
his  thus  appealing  for  protection,  instead  of  manfully  defending  him- 
self on  the  spot.  No  very  high  opinion  of  his  courage  is  induced  by 
his  account  of  his  conduct  during  the  outrage,  and  his  failure  to  call 
for  help.  Nor  does  his  journal  give  the  impression  of  a  manly  char- 
acter. He  ascribes  his  failures  in  studies  to  hatred  of  negroes  on  the 
part  of  his  instructors,  and  avenges  himself  by  calling  one  of  them  a 
"poor  devil,"  and  threatening  to  "pray  for  him  and  all  like  him,"  It 
would  seem  that  his  judgment  was  not  quite  sound  as  to  the  one  to 
be  prayed  for,  —  the  "  poor  devil  "  having  passed  him  in  Chemistry, 
while  the  "good  man,"  who,  he  thought,  would  treat  him  fairly,  found 
him  deficient  in  Philosophy.  If  he  manifests  a  commendable  spirit  in 
forgiving  and  praying  for  those  beyond  his  reach,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  his  charity  in  judging  his  instructors  .-*  How  has  he  shown  his 
gratitude  to  General  Schofield  ?  From  his  letters  since  the  outrage,  it 
appears  that  he  regards  himself  as  a  persecuted  saint,  meekly  forgiving 
his  persecutors,  submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  casting  all  his  cares 
—  and  his  sins  too,  as  if  they  were  no  concern  of  his  own  —  upon  the 
Saviour.  There  are  few  who  do  not  at  least  respect  sincere  religious 
feeling  ;  but  is  there  not  a  little  of  the  Tartuffe  in  all  this  ?  Would 
not  somewhat  less  meekness,  somewhat  more  spirit,  and  a  great  deal 
more  truthfulness,  be  at  least  excusable  in  a  soldier .? 

What  are  precisely  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  alleged  outrage,  and 
whether  Whittaker  was  alone  concerned  in  it,  or  was  only  a  party  to 
it,  will  probably  never  be  known.  Nor  is  this  important  in  compari- " 
son  with  the  answer  to  the  question.  Is  Whittaker  guilty  of  falsehood 
and  perjury  in  his  statements  concerning  the  outrage  and  the  note  of 
warning  }  Three  witnesses,  including  the  surgeon,  testify  that  he 
was  feigning  unconsciousness  when  discovered  on  the  morning  of 
April  6.     There  was  an  absence  of  the  nervous  disturbance  and  the 
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prostration  naturally  resulting  from  the  excitement  and  fright  he 
claimed  to  have  had.  He  appeared  to  return  to  consciousness,  not 
gradually,  but  suddenly,  and  to  be  at  once  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties.  His  wounds  were  of  a  very  superficial  character  ;  there 
were  no  bruises  from  his  struggle,  none  from  the  blows  on  his  head, 
no  traces  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  —  all  which  should  have  been  found 
if  his  account  of  the  outrage  was  true.  His  statement  how  and  by 
whom  he  was  held  while  his  ears  were  cut,  is  utterly  unsatisfactory, 
and  fails  to  account  for  his  not  having  received  other  cuts  or  scratches 
while  struggling,  as  he  says,  all  the  time,  with  his  head  and  hands 
free.  While  remembering  minor  features  of  the  outrage,  he  fails  to 
remember  those  so  important  as  hardly  to  be  forgotten.  The  evidence 
is  strong  that  he  could,  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so,  have  freed  his  hands 
and  feet.  His  reasons  for  not  calling  for  help,  at  least  after  the  as- 
sailants had  left  the  room,  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  strange  that  his 
hands  were  tied  in  front  instead  of  behind ;  that  they  were  not  tied 
before  his  ears  were  cut  ;  that  he  was  not  gagged  to  secure  his  assail- 
ants against  his  crying  out.  If  so  good  an  effect  was  produced  by  the 
threat  to  kill  him  if  he  cried  out,  why  not  stop  his  struggling  by  the 
same  means,  and  thus  make  it  easy  to  cut  his  hair  and  his  ears  .-•  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  if  cadets  had  hated  him  enough  to  commit  the 
outrage  at  all,  they  would  have  done  their  work  so  ineffectually,  and 
inflicted  injuries  so  slight,  ending  by  placing  a  pillow  under  his  head 
at  his  request,  and  leaving  him  in  a  condition  to  free  himself  or  to  call 
for  help.  There  is  no  evidence  of  active  enmity  toward  him  ;  but  even 
if  such  enmity  existed,  not  a  cadet  could  fail  to  know,  from  the  expe- 
rience with  colored  cadet  Smith,  that  the  result  of  such  an  outrage 
must  be  favorable  to  Whittaker.  Why  aid  him  and  risk  their  own 
places  at  the  Academy  for  so  small  a  gratification  as  that  of  inflicting 
a  few  trifling  injuries  ?  How  could  they  imagine  that  any  such  thing 
would  drive  him  from  the  Academy  .-•  If  they  acted  from  blind  hatred 
and  malice,  why  did  not  the  injuries  correspond  to  such  feelings.^  As 
to  "hazing,"  it  is  contrary  to  rule  among  cadets  to  "haze"  one  with 
whom  they  do  not  associate  ;  nor  does  *'  hazing  "  extend  to  the  higher 
classes.  There  is  the  positive  denial  by  every  white  cadet  of  all  knowl- 
edge or  suspicion  of  any  one  concerned  in  the  outrage,  or  of  the  au- 
thorship of  the  note  of  warning,  and  this  under  oath.  The  long  expe- 
rience of  the  effect  of  West  Point  training,  and  of  common  opinion  in 
the  corps  in  respect  of  truthfulness,  warrants  giving  very  great  weight 
to  their  testimony.     This  had  its  effect  when  Whittaker  so  solemnly 
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asserted  his  innocence  :  it  was  not  readily  believed  that  any  cadet 
would  be  guilty  of  such  falsehood.  The  difference  since  made  be- 
tween Whittaker  and  other  cadets  is  due  to  the  strong  evidence  against 
him,  and  the  failure  to  find  any  against  them.  Two  detectives,  who 
had  conversed  with  about  sixty  of  the  cadets,  stated  as  their  belief 
that  if  any  of  the  latter  had  been  concerned  in  the  outrage,  their 
names  could  not  have  been  concealed  from  the  superintendent  twenty- 
four  hours. 

As  to  the  writer  of  the  note  of  warning,  there  is  the  positive  and 
convincing  testimony  of  the  five  severely-tested  experts,  and  the  fact 
that  the  note  was  written  on  paper  torn  from  a  sheet  on  which  Whit- 
taker had  written  a  portion  of  a  letter  to  his  mother;  the  fitting  of  the 
torn  edges  is  unmistakable.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  paper  for 
the  note  was  torn  off  and  stolen  from  Whittaker's  room  by  some  other 
person.  But  the  paper  was  the  same  as  that  furnished  to  all  cadets. 
As  has  been  stated,  Whittaker,  in  his  letter  written  on  the  sheet  from 
which  the  paper  for  the  note  was  torn,  mentions  having  received  the 
note,  showing  the  letter  to  have  been  written  after  the  note,  and  that 
the  sheet  was  blank  when  the  paper  for  the  note  was  torn  off.  More- 
over, W'hittaker  says  he  had  no  such  envelopes  as  the  one  in  which 
the  note  was  enclosed,  but  had  different  ones.  Now,  why  should  any 
cadet  take,  for  such  a  purpose,  from  Whittaker's  room  blank  paper  pre- 
cisely like  what  could  be  found  in  his  own  room,  and  not  take  at  the 
same  time  an  envelope  .-*  Again,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  cadets  would 
have  sufficient  prescience  to  divine  the  part  which  the  note  of  warn- 
ing was  to  play,  and  imitate  Whittaker's  handwriting  in  order  that  he 
might  disown  it  and  thus  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  falsehood  ? 
And  why  should  an  enemy  warn  Whittaker  at  all,  and  thus  enable  him 
to  guard  against  the  outrage  or  cause  the  detection  of  those  concerned 
in  it.^  A  friend  might  disguise  his  own  hand,  but  why  imitate  Whit- 
taker's }  The  testimony  of  the  experts  shows  that  the  note  was  no 
imitation. 

There  was  the  presence  of  a  motive  in  Whittaker  ;  for  he  had  re- 
cently been  transferred  to  the  lowest  section  in  Philosophy,  and  was 
in  danger  of  being  found  deficient  a  second  time  in  that  subject,  —  a 
danger  since  shown  to  be  not  imaginary.  If  found  deficient  a  second 
time,  he  would  almost  certainly  be  discharged.  There  is  significance 
in  the  fact  that  Louis  Simpson,  one  of  Whittaker's  colored  friends, 
happened  to  be  conveniently  so  placed  as  to  receive  from  Whittaker 
himself  early  information  of  the  outrage,  and  immediately  afterward 
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said  in  substance,  "  This  will  make  a  great  stir,  and  Whittaker  will 
graduate."  A  love-affair  of  Whittaker's  seems  to  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  felt  discouraged  about  his  prospects.  He  read  and 
wrote  sensational  stories,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  a  morbid  state  of 
mind.  Finding  his  chance  small  for  attaining  distinction  by  legiti- 
mate means,  he  may,  like  Richard,  have  remembered  that  — 

"  The  aspiring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome 
Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  raised  it." 

The  result  seems  to  have,  in  a  measure  at  least,  justified  his  calcula- 
tions :  for,  from  gushing  ladies,  sensational  preachers,  one-ideaed  phi- 
lanthropists, unscrupulous  politicians,  and  the  like,  he  has  received 
letters  and  attentions  of  a  character  to  turn  a  stronger  head  than 
he  can  boast  of ;  and  the  effect  is  quite  apparent  in  his  changed  de- 
meanor. 

Such  is  the  case  which  has  created  so  much  and  such  needless  ex- 
citement. The  Academy  was  fully  competent  to  deal  justly  with  the 
matter,  without  outside  aid  or  interference.  There  was  at  no  time  any 
desire  to  fix  the  commission  of  the  outrage  upon  any  but  the  guilty. 
Even  now,  anything  giving  a  new  probable  clew,  or  likely  to  furnish 
explanations  in  Whittaker's  favor,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  fol- 
lowed up  to  the  utmost.  But  no  such  clew  has  been  offered,  and 
Whittaker  stands  to-day  with  remarkably  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  him  that  his  account  of  the  alleged  outrage  was  false, 
and  that  he  has  borne  false  witness,  both  as  to  the  outrage  and  as  to 
the  note  of  warning.  The  prevarication  and  falsehood  in  his  state- 
ments respecting  the  citizen's  clothing  found  in  his  room,  and  about 
money  which  he  had  sent  to  a  certain  person,  are  strongly  against 
any  belief  in  his  veracity.  His  steady  persistence  in  adhering  to  his 
story,  and  his  appearance  of  innocence  and  candor  while  uttering 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  basest  falsehood,  were  remarkable,  but  will 
not  greatly  surprise  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history 

of  crime. 

George  L.  Andrews. 
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'THHE  Republican  government  in  France  becomes  more  and  more 
•^  firmly  established  every  day.  It  is  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  country  has  accepted  it.  The  last  elections  for  the  general  coun- 
cils, which  took  place  in  all  the  departments,  showed  the  villages  as 
ready  to  accept  it  as  the  cities.  The  tranquil  character  of  these  elec- 
tions shows  also  that  this  adhesion  has  not  the  spirit  of  those  waves 
of  passionate  opinion  which  are  often  as  fleeting  as  they  are  violent. 
The  ovation  given  to  the  president  of  the  republic,  at  the  time  of 
his  journey  to  Cherbourg  in  that  fertile  Normandy  which  has  always 
been  considered  by  the  monarchical  party  as  one  of  their  last  places 
of  refuge,  was  very  significant  in  that  respect.  There  is,  however, 
one  serious  difficulty  in  the  internal  policy  of  the  French  Republic. 
It  proceeds  from  the  very  earnest  contest  it  has  engaged  in  against 
the  ultramontane  party,  which  it  attacks  in  the  religious  orders,  which 
are  its  vanguard,  its  most  faithful  representatives,  and  its  most  de- 
voted soldiers.  This  contest  was  unavoidable,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
brought  on  by  the  imprudences  of  the  ultramontane  party.  We 
think,  nevertheless,  that  it  might  have  been  carried  on  more  usefully 
in  other  ways  than  by  the  application  of  ancient  laws  against  reli- 
gious congregations.  Let  us  hastily  recall  the  state  of  legislation  as 
to  what  concerns  them,  and  the  historical  precedents  for  this  will  be 
the  best  way  to  understand  the  bearings  of  the  present  struggle. 

Last  year,  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  clever  and  indefatigable  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  introduced  into  the  law  on  superior  instruction 
that  celebrated  Article  7  which  forbade  any  sort  of  instruction  to 
the  members  of  unrecognized  religious  congregations.  He  thus 
raised  unexpectedly  a  most  grave  question,  since  he  struck  at  a 
large  class  of  French  citizens  by  this  interdiction  of  the  use  of  a 
right  recognized  by  the  constitution.  It  is  evident  that  he  showed 
in  this  a  want  of  logic.  He  should  have  begun  by  asserting  that 
this  class  of  citizens  was  outside  the  common  law.  The  agitation 
caused  by  this  Seventh  Article  was  very  great.     Every  one  knows 
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that,  after  having  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  it  w^as 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  Then,  in  the  month  of  February  last, 
the  minister  was  summoned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  re- 
quired to  execute  the  ancient  laws  concerning  unrecognized  relig- 
ious congregations.  The  president  of  the  council  undertook  to 
have  them  put  in  execution;  and  a  few  days  later,  March  29,  1880, 
he  gave  out  two  decrees,  which  are  the  real  cause  of  the  sharpest 
polemics.  By  the  first,  he  declared  that  all  the  houses  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  were  disorganized  ;  by  the  second,  he  intimated  to  the 
other  unacknowledged  congregations  that  they  must  become  recog- 
nized by  asking  authorization  of  competent  authorities, — according 
to  the  ancient  legislation,  by  which,  while  congregations  of  women 
might  be  legalized  by  a  simple  ministerial  decree,  those  of  men 
could  only  become  so  by  a  law  voted  by  both  chambers. 

It  was  understood  from  the  decrees  that  those  congregations  which 
did  not  submit  to  these  conditions  would  be  dissolved.  It  is  clear 
that  the  two  decrees  of  March  29,  1880,  rest  on  the  supposition  that 
the  old  legislation  concerning  religious  congregations  is  in  full  force, 
and  a  most  animated  discussion  was  raised  upon  this  point.  It  was 
sustained  not  only  by  the  monarchical  and  clerical  press,  but  also  by  a 
juridical  consultation,  the  result  of  which  was  drafted  by  M.  Rousse, 
one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  Paris  bar,  and  was  signed  by  over  a 
thousand  lawyers.  Moreover,  nearly  two  hundred  magistrates  sent 
in  their  resignations,  so  as  not  to  lend  their  concurrence  to  the  exe- 
cution of  decrees  which  they  considered  both  illegal  and  unnecessary. 
Let  us  try  by  a  brief  examination  to  discover  whether  these  opinions 
are  well  founded. 

In  what  concerns  the  legality  of  the  decrees,  we  do  not  think 
that  any  of  the  objections  would  have  shaken  it.  No  one  denies 
that  the  old  legislation  in  France  imposed  on  religious  corpora- 
tions the  necessity  of  making  themselves  recognized  by  the  State  ; 
and  numerous  edicts  of  French  kings,  all  of  which  recall  this  ne- 
cessity, could  readily  be  quoted.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
civil  authority  has  a  special  interest  in  preventing  the  multiplication 
of  religious  bodies  beyond  its  control,  which  become  a  possible  power 
in  the  State  since  they  absorb  the  individuals  who  compose  them, 
and  establish  property  of  a  particular  kind,  which  not  being  subject 
to  the  changing  of  successions  increases  in  large  proportions,  so  that 
a  State  within  the  State  is  thus  constituted.  As  to  the  Jesuits,  they 
were  expelled  in  1762  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
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has  never  been  repealed.  The  alleged  motive  of  this  decree  was 
their  loose  and  really  corrupt  morals.  The  French  Revolution  be- 
gan by  abolishing  all  religious  orders,  and  Napoleon  maintained  this 
decree  when  he  concluded  the  concordat  of  1802  with  the  papacy, 
although  he  relaxed  its  rigor  in  the  decree  of  the  tenth  Messidor,  year 
XII.  (August,  1804),  in  which  he  admits  a  possibility  of  certain  relig- 
ious orders  making  themselves  recognized.  This  was  by  returning  to 
the  legi.slation  of  the  old  monarchy,  and  several  orders  were  effectually 
acknowledged.  Nothing  was  changed  from  this  state  of  things  under 
the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  except  that 
the  Government  tolerated  quite  a  number  of  unrecognized  congrega- 
tions. The  House  of  Peers  and  the  royal  court  of  Paris,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  denunciation  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Count  de  Montlosier, 
admitted  that  the  decree  which  expelled  them  still  subsisted  in  full 
force.  These  facts  are  recognized  by  the  adversaries  of  the  decrees 
of  March  29,  1880;  but  they  maintain  that,  since  the  beginning  of 
1830,  the  ancient  laws  were  repealed  by  the  Constitutional  Articles, 
which  in  the  charter  of  1830  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  1848,  proclaimed  liberty  of  worship.  Unfortunately  for  their  argu- 
ment, they  are  in  conflict  with  an  undeniable  legislative  fact.  On 
the  2d  of  May,  1845,  at  the  tribune  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  M. 
Thiers  made  an  interpellation  identically  the  same  as  that  which  in 
last  February  caused  the  obnoxious  decrees.  He,  too,  requested  the 
Government  to  enforce  the  old  laws  against  the  Jesuits. 

There  was  also  a  great  debate  at  that  time,  which  was  terminated 
by  an  order  of  the  day,  accepted  by  the  Government,  and  demanding 
the  execution  of  these  laws.  The  conservative  ministry  of  M.  Guizot 
boldly  acknowledged  that  they  existed,  and  consequently  that  the 
Charter  of  1830  had  not  repealed  them.  Thus  they  disposed  of  the 
argument  based  on  that  charter.  During  the  period  which  followed 
1848,  the  law  of  1850  on  public  instruction  was  invoked,  which 
adopted  liberty  of  teaching,  and  permitted  the  clergy  to  rival  the 
government  university  in  the  education  of  new  generations.  The 
Empire  several  times  applied  the  old  laws.  The  law  of  liberty  in 
higher  instruction,  voted  in  July,  1874,  by  the  National  Assembly, 
brought  no  change  from  this  state  of  things.  It  is,  then,  proved, 
that,  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  the  two  decrees  of  March 
29,  1880,  are  unassailable. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  State  Government  in 
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France  and  in  the  United  States.  In  the  former  country  they  are 
regulated  by  a  concordat,  which  is  in  truth  a  treaty.  The  State  en- 
gages to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  worship  for  a  very  considerable  sum, 
provided  that  the  Church  observes  certain  clauses  ;  and  under  this 
system  unlimited  liberty  is  of  course  impossible.  The  Church  would 
have  the  right  to  indemnify  herself  if  she  renounced  a  budget.  She 
must  accept  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  the  State  so  long  as 
she  profits  by  them,  and  it  is  not  right  for  her  to  have  the  advantages 
for  nothing.  This  particular  aspect  of  Catholicism  in  France  must 
be  remembered  in  order  to  judge  fairly  the  present  conflict. 

It  is  so  true  that  the  question  of  legality  does  not  suffer  a  serious 
doubt  that  the  Senate,  which  rejected  the  Seventh  Article  by  a  large 
majority,  rejected  also  the  motion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Right,  which 
demanded  a  vote  of  protest  against  the  decrees  of  March  29,  1880, 
in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  their  ablest  orators.  If  we  turn  from 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  decrees  to  that  of  the  motives 
which  inspired  them,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  defenders  of  the 
ultramontane  party  have  little  reason  to  assert  that  the  republican 
government  took  the  initiative  in  the  contest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  complete  triumph  of  ultramontism  in  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  was  a  serious  thing  for  all  Governments. 
Their  position  became  precarious  in  the  face  of  a  Pope  whose  infal- 
libility was  proclaimed  on  the  day  following  the  Syllabus  which  con- 
demned their  constitutional  principles.  It  was  the  Jesuitical  doctrine 
which  had  triumphed  in  the  Council,  —  the  theory  of  the  subordination 
of  civil  to  religious  power,  which  the  Civilta  Cattolica  had  not  ceased 
to  proclaim  until  it  obtained  confirmation  in  the  circular  letter  of  1864. 
The  French  ultramontanes  were  not  contented  with  this  wholly  theo- 
retical success  ;  they  strove  to  make  their  ideas  practically  triumphant, 
thanks  to  the  unexpected  concurrence  which  they  found  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  the  majority  of  which  they  controlled.  They  every- 
where reclaimed  the  privilege  instead  of  the  law,  and  made  use  of  the 
government  machine  to  their  own  profit  from  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers 
to  the  24lh  of  May,  remodelling  French  law  as  much  as  possible  to 
their  own  advantage.  They  preached  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the 
Republic,  boldly  displaying  the  flag  of  counter-revolution.  One  of 
their  most  learned  leaders,  M.  le  Comte  de  Mun,  who  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  formation  of  assemblies  of  Catholic  workmen,  de- 
clared that  their  aim  was  the  destruction  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  of   1789.      The  ultramontane  party  was   the  inspiration 
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and  the  passionate  instrument  of  the  coup  d'etat  which  failed  the 
15th  of  May,  1879.  It  was  the  most  active  and  useful  electoral 
agent  of  the  De  Broglie  ministry,  making  use  unscrupulously  of  the 
pulpit  and  confessional  to  push  the  ignorant  masses  to  the  assault 
upon  the  Republic.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  latter  had 
triumphed  over  its  adversaries,  it  should  wish  to  take  every  precau- 
tion against  a  revival  on  their  part  of  the  offence. 

This  was  not  all.  The  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  the  highest  degree 
as  instructors  of  youth.  They  prepared  a  large  number  of  young  men 
for  public  careers,  such  as  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  bar.  Thus,  in 
opposition  to  modern  France,  another  France,  hostile  to  all  the  con- 
quests of  the  Revolution,  was  formed.  It  is  also  unfortunately  certain 
that  the  reverend  fathers  have  not  modified  the  principles  of  their 
morals.  The  Coinpenduim  most  authorized  in  their  teaching  —  that 
of  Pere  Curer,  republished  again  in  1875 — comprises  all  the  maxims 
dishonored  by  Pascal  and  condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in 
the  last  century.  It  is  as  always  the  act  of  trifling  with  the  law  of 
conscience  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  gospel,  and  above  all  with  the 
civil  law,  which  Xhey  profoundly  scorn.  In  the  oral  instruction  given  to 
the  young  they  transform  all  national  history,  putting  all  the  shadows 
on  the  side  of  the  new  regime,  and  all  the  light  and  praise  on  the 
side  of  the  old.  Finally,  they  showed  by  the  way  in  which  they  en- 
deavored to  resist  those  decrees  —  which  are  the  only  ones  reached 
thus  far  —  how  closely  their  cause  is  identified  with  that  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  actual  institutions  of  France.  They  themselves  have 
■given  the  most  flagrant  denial  to  their  repeated  assertions  that  they 
were  only  humble  monks,  and  strangers  to  politics.  Indeed,  at  the 
great  meetings  designed  to  protest  in  their  name  against  the  decree 
of  expulsion  their  most  conspicuous  defender,  M.  le  Senateur  Ches- 
nelong,  was  not  afraid  to  confess,  without  subterfuge,  that  the  Jesu- 
its had  nothing  but  antipathy  to  the  Republic  ;  and  on  the  day  when 
the  representatives  of  civil  power  came  to  execute  the  decree  of 
expulsion,  they  found  on  the  threshold  of  the  principal  houses  of 
the  reverend  fathers,  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
monarchical  coalition  who  defended  them  with  their  protection. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  is  that  the  decrees  of  March  29, 
1880,  are  both  legal  and  sufficiently  called  for;  although  this  is  not  a 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  Republican  government  has  thus  chosen 
the  best  means  of  sustaining  a  necessary  struggle  with  its  ultramon- 
tane adversaries.  It  might  do  better,  and  it  is  time  it  returned  to  a 
wiser  and  more  efficacious  policy. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  real  efficacy  of  the  first  decree  of  March  29 
may  well  be  doubted.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  attacking 
the  Jesuits,  they  attack  men  possessing  the  most  consummate  skill  in 
getting  out  of  difficult  positions.  The  Jesuit  is  a  true  Proteus,  —  he 
can  assume  any  disguise  or  mask;  and  this  is  the  business  which  is 
most  familiar  to  him.  He  will  put  aside,  when  necessary,  his 
gown  and  square  cap,  and  will  give  the  same  teaching  in  the  cas- 
sock of  a  secular  priest.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  relieve  a  monk 
of  his  vows,  at  least  in  appearance.  A  Jesuit  will  be  all  the  better 
Jesuit,  though  he  wears  neither  the  name  nor  dress.  A  scheme  is 
already  spoken  of  in  view  of  this  transformation.  It  would  cause 
the  congregation  properly  so  called  to  disappear,  by  substituting  for 
it  a  civil  society,  which  should  possess  by  this  title  considerable 
property  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  while  the  reverend  fathers  would 
reappear  as  simple  abbes,  to  be  the  professors  of  the  new  institu- 
tions, which  would  differ  from  the  old  in  form  only.  It  is  thus  that 
the  trick  would  be  played.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  plan  would 
be  successful,  because  the  reappearance  of  the  same  monks  under 
new  appellations  would  be  too  clumsy  a  stratagem.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  best-known  Jesuits  will  conceal  themselves  in  obscurity, 
or  go  to  other  countries.  But  the  Order  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
others  among  its  novices,  who,  never  having  finished  their  course, 
may  be  presented  to  the  State  as  secular  priests,  against  whom 
there  is  no  express  law.  The  scenery  will  be  changed,  but  the  same 
drama  will  be  acted. 

The  Order  of  Jesus  is  moreover  as  skilful  in  the  disguise  of  ideas  as 
of  men,  and  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  make  the  inspection  of  religious 
establishments  more  strict ;  for  very  rarely  do  the  inspectors  actually 
discover  the  unpatriotic  teaching  that  is  given  there.  It  is  now  known 
that  there  is  a  double  instruction  in  the  establishments  of  the  Jesuits. 
One  is  for  outside,  for  the  public  e.xaminations,  of  a  kind  to  please  the 
State  professors  ;  particularly  as  the  Jesuits  have  made  prolonged 
inquiries  into  the  preferences  of  the  principal  examiners,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  examination  of  their  young  scholars. 
The  other  teaching  is  for  the  inside,  and  is  intended  to  inculcate  the 
real  opinion  of  the  reverend  fathers.  This  is  chiefly  oral.  It  is  by 
this  that  national  history  is  altered  ;  that  the  men  who  have  founded 
modern  liberties  are  dishonored  ;  that  the  noblest  representatives 
of  the  French  Revolution  are  ridiculed  ;  that  the  Reformation  and 
the  lay  philosophy  are  despised  ;  and  that  young  minds  are  soaked 
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with  mortal  hatred  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  There  are  oc- 
casional slips  made  ;  certain  historical  works,  written  by  Jesuits  or 
their  followers,  escape  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  buried  into  the  disagreeable  clearness  of  broad  daylight ;  but 
these  troublesome  bursts  are  exceptional.  We  no  longer  live  in  the 
days  of  the  Restoration,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
in  181 5,  when  the  most  eminent  historian  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 
Pere  Lorriquet,  spoke  of  Bonaparte  as  a  general  officer  of  the  legiti- 
mate monarchy,  who  had  had  some  great  successes  in  war,  as  if  his 
reign  was  void  and  had  never  had  an  existence,  and  did  not  count  in 
the  annals  of  France.  The  remainder  of  the  father's  history  was  of 
the  future.  Nothing  so  cynical  as  this  absolute  falsification  of  the 
past  is  now  possible,  but  it  is  perverted  with  perfidious  art.  The 
reverend  fathers  pursue  always  the  same  end,  —  to  crush  conscience 
by  authority,  to  conquer  religious  liberty,  and  to  throw  the  young 
generations  in  blind  submission  at  the  feet  of  the  idol  of  the  Vatican. 
They  have  mastered  their  business,  and  know  very  well  how  to  dis- 
semble that  part  of  their  doctrine  which  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  spirit  of  their  teaching  which  should  be  reached ; 
but  it  cannot  be  seized,  and  slips  through  the  most  skilfully  plotted 
network,  or  the  most  severe  legislation. 

The  ability  of  the  Jesuits  is  not,  however,  the  sole  cause  of  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  decrees  of  March  29,  1880.  There  is  another  much 
more  serious  and  more  general,  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  last  half  century,  and  which  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  Ultramontanism 
has  almost  wholly  usurped  the  church  government.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  it  predominates.  Now,  ultramontanism  is  nothing 
but  Jesuitism,  of  which  it  is  the  most  logical  realization,  and  to  which 
at  the  same  time  it  owes  its  victory.  This  is  why  there  is  no  longer 
any  use  in  striking  the  Society  of  yesus  until  it  actually  entangles  it- 
self more  and  more  with  the  Church. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  ancient  French  society.  The 
Catholic  Church  had  then  a  truly  national  character,  so  that  it  was 
called  Gallican.  Its  episcopate  found  its  strongest  basis  in  royalty, 
which  often  rendered  the  dangerous  service  of  persecuting  heresy 
for  its  own  profit ;  and  its  bishops  would  show  their  gratitude  to 
him  who  called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  by  defending 
his  rights  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  court.  We  remem- 
ber   with    what   energy  the    independence  of  civil    authority    with 
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regard  to  spiritual  supremacy  was  maintained  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  clergy  by  the  great  voice  of  Bossuet,  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  declaration  of  1782.  Moreover,  the  most  enlightened  and 
pious  party  in  the  Church  of  France,  the  Jansenists,  had  with  Pascal 
taken  a  most  hostile  position  toward  the  Jesuits.  Even  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
France,  the  majority  of  Catholics,  priests  and  laymen,  adhered  to  Gal- 
licanism,  and  approved  the  decree  against  the  Society  of  Jesus  ren- 
dered by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1782.  Striking  at  that  Society, 
one  was  then  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  it  might  be  hoped  that  the 
national  religion,  disencumbered  of  the  foreign  element  which  changed 
it  so  profoundly,  would  recover  its  health.  To-day  all  is  changed. 
We  strike  at  a  few  Jesuits,  and  behind  them  we  find  the  compact 
mass  of  French  clergy,  who  profess  their  doctrines  and  begin  by 
declaring  themselves  conjointly  answerable  with  them.  Have  we 
not  seen  all  the  bishops  this  spring  taking  their  side,  covering  them 
with  their  protection,  and  declaring  that  they  made  common  cause 
with  them  ?  What  should  we  gain  by  closing  such  and  such  Jesuit 
establishment,  if  the  seminary  next  door,  which  cannot  be  closed, 
dispenses  exactly  the  same  instruction  .-•  Is  it  worth  while  to  stir 
up  the  whole  country  on  this  point  for  such  a  poor  result  .-* 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  If  the  Government  went  further 
in  the  way  in  which  it  has  started  ;  if  it  proceeded  to  the  expulsion 
of  other  unacknowledged  congregations  besides  the  Jesuits,  who  will 
not  be  regulated  from  now  till  the  reassembling  of  the  Houses, — 
and  it  is  certain  that  none  of  these  congregations  will  demand  au- 
thorization, —  the  religious  contest  would  assume  large  proportions. 
Among  these  unrecognized  congregations  which  are  reached  by 
the  decrees,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  congregations  of  women 
devoted  to  the  care  of  poor  people,  or  to  the  cure  of  our  principal 
social  diseases.  We  may  imagine  the  emotion  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  closing  their  houses,  and  turning  out  from  them  the  sick, 
the  orphans,  and  all  the  miserable  creatures  who  had  shelter  there. 
The  corporations  of  men  equally  affected  comprise  some  celebrated 
orders,  such  as  the  Dominicans  who  preserve  the  great  memory  of 
Lacordaire,  the  Oratorians,  the  order  of  Malebranche  and  of  the 
generous  P^re  Gratry,  and  also  the  Benedictines  who  have  accumu- 
lated so  many  gigantic  works  of  erudition.  These  corporations  do 
not  share  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jesuits.  It  would  cause  a  great 
scandal  to  turn  them  out  of  their  houses  ;  and  what  good  would  this 
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scandal  do,  when  recognized  congregations  offer  hardly  any  more 
security  to  the  State  ? 

It  will  be  asked,  What  must  be  done  in  order  to  resist  the  evil 
tendencies  of  ultramontanism,  without  engaging  ourselves  in  a  useless 
and  dangerous  Ku/tur-Kampf?  It  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  its  being 
envenomed  and  aggravated,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Republic  re- 
ceived, in  the  beginning  of  August,  new  and  brilliant  adhesion  in  the 
official  elections  of  the  departments,  even  after  the  application  of  the 
first  decree  of  the  29th  of  March,  which  applies  to  the  Jesuits  alone. 
If  they  keep  to  that,  the  evil  will  not  be  great,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  Jesuits  are  deservedly  unpopular.  It  is  the  second 
decree,  that  which  bears  upon  the  other  unrecognized  congregations, 
the  execution  of  which  must  at  all  costs  be  avoided.  Nothing  is 
more  easy.  It  would  suffice  to  prepare  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
Chambers  a  general  measure  on  the  associations,  which  would  re- 
place all  the  old  statutes  of  past  centuries  by  firm  and  liberal  leg- 
islation. It  should  refer  not  only  to  religious  orders,  but  to  all 
associations  which  are  formed  in  the  country.  It  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  wise  that  certain  special  securities  should  be  taken  for 
corporations,  properly  so-called,  which  absorb  individualities  and 
properties,  and  that  the  State  should  preserve  the  right  to  examine 
their  laws  in  order  to  prove  that  they  contain  nothing  contrary  to 
its  institutions  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  go  too  far,  and  should  show  itself 
very  liberal  in  legalizing  religious  orders  which  offer  no  peril  to  the 
public  peace.  It  is  thus  that  the  most  dangerous  conflict  might  be 
avoided.  We  have  seen  with  great  satisfaction,  by  the  speech  that 
M.  de  Freycinet,  president  of  the  council,  has  just  delivered  at  Mont- 
auban,  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  pursue  this  path. 

Moreover,  the  State  should  enforce  the  common  law  with  firmness 
and  impartiality  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  as  towards  all  other  as- 
sociations. Let  it  abolish  all  that  resembles  a  privilege ;  let  it  strike 
at  the  manifestations  of  a  spirit  of  revolt  as  much  when  they  are 
clothed  in  a  religious  form  as  when  they  put  themselves  forward 
on  the  public  square.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  since  Catho- 
licism is  no  longer  protected  openly,  as  it  was  when  a  parliamentary 
majority  was  devoted  to  it  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  meas- 
ures which  will  be  voted  next  by  the  French  Houses  will  remove  all 
confessional  character  from  all  degrees  of  instruction  given  by  the 
State,  and  will  complete   happily  the  laws   promulgated  this  year. 
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These  laws  have  eliminated  the  ministers  of  worship  from  the  direc- 
tors' councils  in  the  university,  and  have  removed  from  Catholic 
universities  the  right  of  conferring  degrees  for  public  careers.  That 
which  is  still  more  important  in  the  struggle  against  ultramontane 
instruction  is,  that  the  State  university  should  pursue  with  firm- 
ness the  important  reforms  which  have  just  been  decided  on,  and 
which  should,  by  breaking  off  routine,  give  to  our  young  genera- 
tions an  institution  more  in  keeping  with  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  stripped  of  the  culture  of  rhetoricians,  which  sticks  to  form 
before  everything,  and  which  was  a  legacy  from  the  Jesuits. 
Above  all,  the  State  must  be  impressed  with  the  moral  side  of 
education,  and  its  colleges  cease  to  resemble  caschie.  People 
would  be  less  tempted  then  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jesuit  estab- 
lishments, which  are  much  better  arranged  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  than  the  austere  and  cold  colleges  of  the  university.  Fi- 
nally, if  the  State  does  not  wish  to  be  conquered  by  its  dangerous 
rivals,  it  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  giving  an  irreligious  character 
to  the  secular  instruction  of  its  establishments.  Respect  for  reli- 
gious creeds  is  its  first  duty.  If  it  does  not  teach  them  itself,  it 
should,  in  all  cases,  facilitate  the  instruction  of  them  by  opening 
wide  the  door  to  all  ministers  of  worship  conformably  to  the  wish 
of  parents.  If  the  State,  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  professed  a 
kind  of  civil  irreligion,  it  would  not  only  fail  in  its  mission,  which  is 
to  be  the  protector  of  all  liberty,  but  it  would  raise  a  dangerous  re- 
action against  itself.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  people  will 
always  end  by  preferring  any  religion  whatever  to  an  absolute 
want  of  creeds.  An  atheistic  government  would  answer  marvel- 
lously well  for  the  purposes  of  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins. 

All  the  measures  which  we  have  just  indicated  are,  in  fact,  insuffi- 
cient remedies  for  the  present  position  of  Church  and  State  in  France. 
There  is  one  other  measure,  much  more  considerable  and  efl!icacious, 
to  \vhich  it  would  be  well  to  be  definitely  resigned.  This  is  the  sep- 
aration of  the  tvv^o  powers,  as  now  exists  in  the  American  Republic. 
Thus  alone  would  be  avoided  these  unceasing  and  ever-renewed 
conflicts,  which  are  as  prejudicial  to  the  Church  as  to  the  State. 
Many  clever  people  imagine  that  if  Catholicism  was  once  restored 
to  itself  it  would  be  stronger  than  ever.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
When  it  is  no  longer  an  official  power,  it  will  lose  the  false  prestige 
which  this  situation  gives;  and  when  it  can  no  longer  draw  fifty 
millions  from   the   budget  of  the   State,   it  will  not   find  so  much 
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money  for  its  works  of  luxury  which  are  the  greatest  danger  for 
the  State.  If  it  enjoys  more  Hberty  than  it  now  has  for  scttHng  its 
internal  affairs,  we  see  only  good  in  that.  If  we  understand  the  men 
who  exercise  the  greatest  influence  on  the  French  Republic,  we 
are  further  than  ever  from  the  abolition  of  the  concordat  concluded 
with  Catholicism  by  Napoleon  I.  They  imagine  themselves  able  by 
means  of  it  to  subdue  the  Church  to  their  government.  Even  now 
they  must  see  the  vanity  of  this  hope ;  for  the  clergy  concordataire 
are  as  refractory  as  the  congregations  for  whom  they  declare  them- 
selves answerable.  They  will  finally  be  taken  at  their  word,  and  then 
the  whole  French-Republican  party  will  understand  that  the  con- 
cordat is  an  element  of  trouble  and  not  of  order,  and  that,  although 
it  suited  the  regime  of  dictatorship  which  was  inaugurated  after  the 
coup  d'dtat  of  Napoleon  I.,  it  is  in  discord  with  a  government  of  liberty 
such  as  the  Republic.  As  for  those  who  imagine  that  religion  will  be 
jeopardized  by  being  dependent  only  on  its  believers,  they  confess  by 
this  that  they  consider  it  as  already  in  a  dying  condition ;  for  what 
kind  of  a  religion  would  it  be  which  only  lived  on  the  subsidies  of  the 
State?      It  would  only  have  a  borrowed  existence. 

Whoever  believes  in  God  and  the  human  soul  knows  well  that  that 
belief  will  not  vanish  from  religion.  Have  we  not  seen,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  thfe  day  after  the  Terror,  worship  re-establish 
itself  spontaneously  in  nearly  forty  thousand  parishes  in  France  ?  We 
do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  see  the  same  action  revived  in  oiir  time. 
We  await  with  confidence  this  great  reform  which  everything  calls 
for,  desiring  only  that  with  the  needful  transitions  it  work  in  con- 
formity with  wisdom  and  justice.  This  is  the  only  way  for  it  to 
last.  Then,  as  Lamartine  said,  the  French  Revolution  will  be 
really  finished. 

E.  DE  Pressense. 


THE  "MUSTER  VORSTELLUNGEN "  AT 

MUNICH. 

TOURING  the  past  summer  a  series  of  dramatic  performances  has 
-*-^  been  given  in  Munich  consisting  of  German  and  EngUsh  plays 
and  claiming,  as  the  name  "  Muster  Vorstellungen  "  implies,  to  be  of 
model  excellence.  The  actors  who  took  part  in  them  were  selected 
from  the  principal  theatres  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The  consol- 
idation of  Germany  is  of  too  recent  date  for  the  political  capital  to 
have  any  decided  preponderance  as  a  centre  of  society  or  of  art,  and 
in  no  sense  is  Berlin  Germany  as  Paris  is  said  to  be  France.  Neither 
at  Berlin,  nor  indeed  elsewhere  in  Germany,  is  there  a  theatre  corre- 
sponding to  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  in  Paris  ;  and  although  Berlin,  in 
its  parvenu  pride  as  a  capital  of  ten  years'  standing,  is  inclined  to 
assume  that  its  theatre  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  this  opinion  is 
not  received  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Thiergarten.  Dresden, 
Munich,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities  are  not  inclined  to  ac- 
knowledge a  superior,  and  each  has  its  own  dramatic  schools  and  its 
own  methods.  There  is  a  compensation  for  this  absence  of  any  pre- 
eminent dramatic  centre  in  a  wide-spread  recognition  of  the  drama, 
recalling  the  condition  of  the  English  stage  many  years  ago.  For- 
merly in  England,  when  the  custom  of  going  to  London  was  less 
universal  among  the  gentry  than  it  is  now,  there  were  many  provincial 
theatres  which  drew  intelligent,  cultivated  audiences  ;  and  these  minor 
theatres  served  as  training  schools  or  feeders  for  the  great  London 
stage.  An  actor  in  these  provincial  companies  was  obliged  to  play  an 
immense  variety  of  parts,  thus  gaining  an  experience,  a  familiarity 
with  every  stage  detail,  and  a  mastery  over  his  own  resources  at- 
tainable in  no  other  way.  In  such  schools  Kean,  Siddons,  Macready, 
and  the  long  line  of  actors  and  actresses  who  made  the  older  British 
stage  so  justly  famous  were  trained. 

There  are  to-day  in  Germany  similar  theatres  in  the  numerous  smal- 
ler "  Residenz  "  cities,  receiving  the  support,  often  the  personal  superin- 
tendence, of  the  prince,  and  having  for  audiences  the  cultivated  or 
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noble  society  of  the  town.  A  German  actor,  after  having  finished 
his  preparatory  studies  in  a  dramatic  school,  usually  makes  his  first 
attempt  on  one  of  the  smaller  stages,  where,  if  he  succeeds  in  gaining 
a  position,  he  has  frequent  opportunity  to  show  his  mettle,  instead  of 
being  assigned  to  the  smallest  possible  parts  or  condemned  to  total 
inactivity,  as  he  would  probably  be  if  he  began  on  a  metropolitan 
stage,  where  the  various  lines  of  acting  are  already  monopolized  by 
actors  of  established  reputation.  An  actor  thus  works  his  way  to  the 
stage  of  one  of  the  large  cities  by  making  his  reputation  in  the 
provinces.  The  starring  system,  as  known  in  England  and  America, 
exists  also  in  Germany  ;  that  is  to  say,  actors  of  distinction  make  toijrs 
through  the  various  cities,  playing  as  guests  with  the  resident  com- 
panies, but  without  necessarily  assuming  any  great  superiority  over 
their  fellows,  as  a  star  actor  in  America  does  over  the  poorly  paid 
mediocrities  chosen  to  "support"  him,  and  helping  likewise  to  balance 
the  unusual  expense  he  entails  in  virtue  of  his  quality  as  a  "  star." 

In  1854  Dingelstedt,  a  former  "Intendant"  of  the  Munich  Hof- 
Theater,  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  together  upon  one  stage  the 
selected  talent  of  the  German  theatres  ;  and  in  his  published  reminis- 
cences is  to  be  found  an  amusingly  graphic  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  as  originator  and  director  of  the  celebrated 
series  of  dramatic  performances  known  as  the  "  Gesammt-Gastspiel " 
and  "Muster  Vorstellungen "  of  1854.  In  the  winter  of  that  year 
preparations  were  making  in  Munich  for  an  artistic  and  industrial  ex- 
hibition. Dingelstedt,  who  was  just  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 
position,  was  anxious  to  begin  his  management  with  eclat,  and  the  ex- 
hibition, which  called  many  foreigners  to  Munich,  as  the  Passion  Play 
has  done  this  summer,  offered  a  favorable  opportunity  for  some  unus- 
ual effort  on  the  part  of  the  theatre.  Dingelstedt  thought  over  a 
number  of  projects,  passing  many  sleepless  nights  in  reckoning  ex- 
penses and  probable  receipts,  until  he  hit  upon  the  idea,  afterward 
carried  out,  of  a  combination  of  "stars,"  as  the  American  phrase 
is  ;  as  Dingelstedt  terms  it,  "  Gesammt-Gastspiel "  and  "  Muster 
Vorstellungen."  The  idea  of  producing  a  series  of  German  classical 
plays,  with  a  perfection  of  ensemble  never  before  attained,  was  at 
first  treated  as  impracticable  and  visionary,  the  project  of  a  literary 
enthusiast  rather  than  that  of  a  practical  manager.  But  Dingel- 
stedt determined  to  persevere  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  comments 
of  his  friends,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  sympathy  of  limil  Devrient, 
who  gave  many  hints  and  some  personal  assistance. 
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Dingelstedt  describes,  with  some  humor,  his  pilgrimage  through 
Germany,  with  his  box-full  of  notices,  programmes,  and  prompter's 
copies ;  and  the  almost  endless  negotiations,  requiring  much  diplo- 
matic tact,  before  he  finally  obtained  the  definite  consent  of  twelve 
actors,  among  the  best  in  Germany,  to  take  part  in  his  project.  This 
settled,  the  troublesome  and  difficult  task  of  assigning  the  parts  came 
next.  "  Don  Carlos  "  was  one  of  the  plays  on  his  programme :  three 
Carloses,  three  Philips,  and  three  Queens  presented  themselv^es,  but 
not  a  single  Posa.  For  "Cabale  und  Liebe,"  in  the  same  way,  there 
were  several  Luises  and  Ferdinands,  but  no  Millerin.  This  difficulty 
was  settled  by  arranging  that  the  assumption  of  each  first  role  should 
be  coupled  with  the  condition  of  accepting  also  a  minor  role  in  some 
other  performance.  The  list  of  plays  was  as  follows :  "  Braut  von 
Messina,"  "  Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  "  Cabale  und  Liebe,"  "  Clavigo," 
"Emilia  Galotti,"  "  Egmont,"  "Marie  Stuart,"  "  Der  Zerbrochene 
Krug,"  "  Nathan  der  Weise,"  and  "  Faust."  These  plays  were  pro- 
duced with  brilliant  success,  artistically  and  financially ;  and  in  view 
of  this  success,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  twenty-six  years  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  before  the  experiment  was  repeated. 

The  selection  of  plays  made  by  Herr  Possart,  present  manager  of 
the  Royal  Theatre  at  Munich,  and  his  assistants  for  this  second 
series  of  "Muster  Vorstellungen,"  in  the  summer  of  1880,  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  from  Dingelstedt's  programme.  Goethe  was  rep- 
resented by  "  Egmont,"  "  Clavigo,"  and  "Tasso  ; "  Schiller,  by  "  Wallen- 
stein  "  and  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  the  latter  substituted  for  "  Marie  Stuart," 
while  "Cabale  und  Liebe"  stands  in  both  programmes.  Lessing's 
"  Minna  Von  Barnhelm,"  "  Emilia  Galotti,"  and  ''  Nathan  der  Weise," 
were  in  both  ;  also  Kleist's  "  Zerbrochene  Krug  ; "  and  to  these  were 
added  by  Possart  "  Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "JuHus  Caesar,"  and  "A 
Winter's  Tale."  Dingelstedt  also  had  wished  to  include  one  or  more 
plays  from  Shakspeare,  but  was  persuaded  by  Devrient  to  confine  his 
programme  to  representative  German  pieces.  Both  programmes  show 
the  dead  condition  of  the  German  modern  drama.  Plays  are  often 
written  by  German  authors  now,  and  have  their  run,  but  none  take 
their  places  as  classical;  their  success  is  generally  due  to  some  tempo- 
rary interests  or  questions  touched  upon  in  their  intrigues.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  list  of  plays  intended  to  represent  the  French  stage  as  com- 
plete without  a  piece  by  Sardou,  by  Augier,  or  Dumas  ;  but  we  find  in 
this  list  of  German  plays  no  piece  later  than  Goethe.  It  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  Schiller's  most  powerful  and  dramatic  work,  "  Don 
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Carlos,"  was  not  included,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  received  an 
effective  interpretation  from  the  strong  body  of  actors  collected 
at  this  time. 

Possart's  enterprise  was  altogether  on  a  larger  scale  than  Dingel- 
stedt's.  His  programme  included  more  pieces,  and  he  assembled 
more  actors  to  play  them,  —  in  all  about  twenty  guests  beside  the  reg- 
ular Munich  company.^  It  was  certainly  bold  to  include  in  a  series 
of  what  claimed  to  be  model  performances,  four  plays  translated  from 
Shakspeare,  and  among  them  "  Macbeth."  The  difficulty  of  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  these  "  Vorstellungen "  must  have 
been  enormous,  and  the  programme  is  really  a  monument  of  manage- 
rial enterprise  and  tact.  A  system  of  division  similar  to  that  of  Din- 
gelstedt  was  adopted,  many  of  the  actors  who  took  leading  parts  ap- 
pearing also  in  secondary  roles. 

The  play  selected  to  open  the  series  was  "  Wallenstein,"  the  three 
parts  of  which  were  assigned  to  three  separate  nights.  The  first 
evening  the  theatre  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  an  interested  audience, 
full  of  impatience  for  the  beginning  of  the  long-discussed  plays.  The 
overture,  Beethoven's  "  Leonore,"  was  played  by  the  full  Munich  or- 
chestra. At  the  close  of  the  overture  the  curtain  rose,  discovering  a 
garden,  where  among  groups  of  palm-trees  stood  the  busts  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Kleist,  Shakspeare,  Ifflland,  and  Lessing,  decked  with  laurel, 
and  ranged  in  a  semicircle  toward  the  audience.  The  manager,  Herr 
Possart,  came  forward  in  plain  evening  dress,  and  delivered  a  poeti- 
cal greeting  to  the  stranger  artists,  ending  in  an  apostrophe  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria  as  protector  ■  and  patron  of  art.  As  he  uttered 
the  last  words,  the  palms  in  the  background  were  drawn  apart, 
disclosing  a  colossal  bust  of  the  king  ;  the  orchestra  played  Wag- 
ner's "  Huldigung  Marsch,"  Herr  Possart  moved  slowly  to  one  side 
and  stood  motionless,  half  turned  toward  the  figure  of  the  king,  in 
a  well-conceived  attitude  of  reverential  loyalty.  The  address  was 
delivered  with  but  one  gesture,  that  of  greeting  to  the  strangers,  and 
the  speaker's  voice  fell  into  the  key  in  which  the  music  began,  so  that 
the  one  followed  harmoniously  upon  the  other.     After  a  short  pause  the 

1  The  Vienna  Hof-Burg  Theater  was  represented  by  Frau  Wolter,  who  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  tragedienne,  Fraulein  Wessely,  Frau  Strassmann,  and  Herren  Sonnenthal,  Lew- 
insky, Krastel,  Robert,  and  Friedmann ;  the  Dresden  Theater,  by  Frau  Ellmenreich, 
Fraulein  Ullrich,  Herren  Dettmer,  and  Haase ;  Hamburg,  by  Herr  Barnay ;  Berlin,  by 
Herren  Berndal,  Krause,  Oberlander,  and  Frau  Frieb-Blumauer;  and  others  of  less  note 
from  Stuttgart,  Leipsic,  Carlsruhe,  Mannheim,  Hanover,  —  in  all  about  twenty. 
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curtain  rose  for  the  second  time,  and  the  first  performance,  Wallen- 
stein's  "Lager,"  began. 

"  Die  Piccolomini "  was  brought  out  on  the  succeeding  night. 
New  actors  made  their  appearance,  and  as  each  came  upon  the  stage 
every  glass  was  turned  eagerly  to  examine  the  new-comer.  The 
scenery  and  dresses  were  rich,  and  complete  in  the  smallest  details  ; 
the  scene  where  the  generals  assemble  in  council  before  Wallenstein 
and  Questenberg  was  a  model  of  stage  magnificence,  representing 
an  old  Gothic  hall,  lighted  by  painted  windows,  with  lofty  carved 
ceiling,  and  walls  hung  with  tapestry ;  in  the  background  was 
a  corridor  filled  by  attendants  and  men-at-arms. 

Herr  Barnay,  from  Hamburg,  who  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
part  of  Wallenstein,  aroused  at  once  much  interest,  although  in  "  Die 
Piccolomini"  Wallenstein  is  hardly  more  than  introduced,  and  his 
relations  with  the  other  characters  explained.  The  actor's  first  words 
showed  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  powerful,  musical  voice,  and  his 
delivery  was  without  effort  or  uncertainty.  His  make-up  was  a  care- 
ful reproduction  of  the  peculiarities  of  Wallenstein's  dress  and  per- 
son, familiar  from  numerous  portraits  extant,  —  long,  narrow  face,  with 
high,  intellectual  forehead,  arched  nose,  and  somewhat  thin  mouth, 
with  sharp  mustachios  and  imperial,  and  his  figure,  naturally  tall, 
made  to  appear  more  so  by  close-fitting  dress  and  high  leather  boots. 
The  part  of  Wallenstein  is  throughout  a  peculiar  one.  It  offers  no 
scenes  where  the  actor,  in  a  striking  climax,  can  bring  down  the  ap- 
plause of  the  house  by  a  coup  dc  thMtre,  or  by  a  sudden  explosion  of 
passion.  By  the  weight  of  his  personality  alone,  and  the  impression 
of  reserved  power,  he  must  make  himself  felt  as  the  chief  character 
of  the  play  and  the  central  object  of  the  dramatic  action.  Borne 
along  and  at  last  overpowered  by  fate,  he  yet  remains  always  master 
of  himself  ;  superstitious,  and  at  times  irresolute,  but  unbending  when 
he  has  once  entered  on  a  course  of  action.  Herr  Barnay's  concep- 
tion gave  perhaps  undue  prominence  to  the  severe  and  stoical  side  of 
the  character.  Even  in  the  scene  where  Wallenstein  greets  Thekla, 
he  softened  but  little,  seemed  absent-minded  and  absorbed,  and  lack- 
ing the  tenderness  which  his  speeches  to  her  seem  to  require.  In  the 
council  scene  with  his  generals  and  Questenberg,  he  was  admirable 
in  dignity,  as  also  in  the  sarcasm  of  his  retorts  to  Questenberg. 

The  next  evening  was  devoted  to  the  last  of  these  three  plays, 
Wallenstein's  "  Tod."  Wallenstein  is  discovered  watching  the  stars 
with  Sini ;  Terzky  enters  hastily,  to  say  that  his  messenger  to  the 
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Swedes  was  captured.  Barnay  was  criticised  for  replying  in  a  busi- 
ness-like tone  ;  but  Terzky  is  violently  excited  by  the  serious  nature 
of  the  misfortune,  and  Wallenstein,  his  superior,  would  naturally 
remain  calmer  in  contrast.  The  actor's  idea  evidently  was  that  Wal- 
lenstein preserves  his  composure  until  later,  when,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  Octavio's  desertion,  his  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  most 
trusted  friends  breaks  down  utterly.  The  most  striking  parts  of  the 
impersonation  were  his  recitation  of  the  dream,  his  great  soliloquy, 
and  the  parting  with  Ma.x.  In  the  recitation  of  the  dream,  his  beau- 
tiful voice  and  rare  but  always  appropriate  gestures  made  a  great  im- 
pression ;  when  he  ended  the  account,  as  it  were  clinching  his  argument 
with  the  rich  full  tones  on  the  line,  "  Und  Ross  und  Reiter  sah  ich 
niemals  wieder,"  there  was  a  moment  of  silence  in  the  audience,  fol- 
lowed by  a  burst  of  applause.  That  he  was  capable  of  expressing 
tenderness  he  showed  in  his  parting  with  Max ;  also  in  the  last  scene, 
where  he  mourns  for  the  loss  of  Piccolomini  as  for  the  loss  of  his  own 
youth  and  vanished  hopes.  The  whole  impersonation  —  though  at 
points,  as  I  have  indicated,  open  to  criticism,  more  perhaps  that  of 
conception  than  of  execution  —  was  a  highly  interesting  interpretation 
of  one  of  the  most  sombre  and  tragically  impressive  figures  in  the 
German  drama. 

I  felt  some  curiosity  as  I  took  my  place  for  the  fourth  performance, 
"Hamlet,"  to  see  how  a  piece  so  familiar  in  all  its  details  on  the  English 
stage  would  be  interpreted  on  a  foreign  stage  and  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  curtain  rose  on  the  usual  battlement  scene,  —  the  sky 
cloudy,  an  occasional  flash  of  lightning,  with  fitful  gusts  of  wind.  The 
speeches  of  Bernardo,  Marcellus,  and  Horatio  passed  much  as  usual 
before  the  entrance  of  the  ghost.  The  latter  was  well  made  up,  dig- 
nified and  imposing  in  appearance ;  but  his  gait  was  uneven,  almost 
jerky.  In  the  subsequent  scenes  between  Hamlet  and  his  father's 
spirit,  the  actor  of  the  ghost,  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
the  part,  substituted  for  the  usual  monotone  a  wide  variety  of  intona- 
tion, producing  an  effect  much  like  that  of  an  ordinary  dialogue.  In 
the  scene  at  court,  Sonnenthal,  the  Hamlet  of  the  evening,  entered  in 
the  usual  dress  of  inky  blackness,  and  stood  apart  through  the  king's 
first  speeches  in  an  attitude  of  dignified  grief.  He  made  at  once  the 
impression  of  an  actor  who,  whatever  his  reading  of  the  part,  would 
be  neither  insignificant  nor  commonplace.  His  delivery  of  the  "  Oh 
that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt !  "  was  full  of  passionate  grief. 
His  general  manner  may  be  described  to  those  who  remember  the 
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late  Charles  Fechter,  as  possessing  much  of  the  latter's  grace  of 
bearing  and  fiery  passion.  With  the  ghost  he  showed  perhaps  too 
much  physical  terror,  whereas  this  scene  rather  demands  extreme 
reverential  awe  and  mental  agitation. 

In  the  scenes  with  Ophelia  Herr  Sonnenthal  was  good,  —  not  alter- 
nately rude  or  brutal  and  then  affectionate,  but  rather  melancholy 
and  indignant.  He  gave  to  his  tone  and  bearing  a  sort  of  vagueness, 
as  if  not  quite  aware  what  he  was  saying,  nor  wholly  responsible  for 
it.  In  the  scenes  with  Polonius  he  showed  much  the  same  merits, 
not  rudely  jeering,  but  with  the  same  melancholy  vagueness.  At  the 
close  of  the  play-scene,  when  the  king  hurriedly  leaves  the  stage,  Son- 
nenthal's  action  was  much  overdone  and  positively  eccentric.  He 
executed  a  sort  of  dance,  then  leaped  upon  a  chair,  shaking  his  fist, 
and  shouting  his  words  with  the  excitement  of  insanity. 

The  delivery  of  the  admonitions  to  the  players  differed  from  the 
usual  English  treatment  in  being  more  business-like,  given  rather  as 
good  advice  to  a  troupe  of  actors  than  as  an  essay  on  the  art  of  act- 
ing addressed  to  the  audience.  This  speech  is  usually  delivered  at 
the  front  of  the  stage,  but  here,  since  closing  in  is  avoided  as  much 
as  possible,  Hamlet  is  discovered  in  the  great  hall  ;  and  he  draws 
aside  the  curtain  to  speak  to  the  actors  just  before  the  play  is  to  be- 
gin. This  custom  of  rarely  closing  in  led  to  a  bad  arrangement 
in  the  graveyard  scene.  After  the  tussle  with  Laertes,  when  Hamlet 
declares  himself,  the  whole  funeral  cortege  hurried  from  the  grave- 
yard, leaving  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  as  it  were,  masters  of  the  field; 
Osric  then  entered,  and  over  the  grave  of  Ophelia  proposed  the  fen- 
cing match  and  told  of  the  king's  wager.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  effect  was  unnatural  and  inartistic  in  the  extreme.  The  scene 
with  the  queen  was  interesting;  and  there  also,  though  stern  and  pas- 
sionately indignant,  Hamlet  was  not  rude.  The  entrance  of  the 
ghost  through  the  king's  portrait  was  appropriate,  but  his  somewhat 
jaunty  attitude,  with  his  hand  upon  his  hip  and  a  complaining  tone 
in  speaking,  impaired  the  effect.  The  arrangement  of  the  final  scene 
was  clumsy  and  ludicrous.  All  the  principal  personages  were  dead, 
when  a  soldier  entered,  and  announced  to  nobody  in  particular  the 
arrival  of  Fortinbras.  Fortinbras  then  entered,  and  the  curtain 
dropped  to  a  speech  of  his,  as  in  the  text,  instead  of  falling  naturally 
after  Horatio's  farewell. 

On  the  whole,  the  keynote  of  Sonnenthal's  Hamlet  is  given  in  the 
sustained  character  of  his  insanity.     Among  English  actors  a  distinc- 
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tion  is  generally  made  between  Hamlet's  behavior  when  alone  and 
when  in  the'company  of  others,  as  if  to  imply  that  he  was  feigning 
madness.  Sonnenthal's  Hamlet  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  always  strug- 
gling for  self-control  or  for  the  mastery  of  his  ideas,  his  behavior  at 
times  positively  overstepping  the  limits  of  mental  sanity;  especially 
in  the  presence  of  others  he  appeared  to  give  way  to  an  impulse  as 
real  as  it  was  wild,  and  not  deUberately  to  feign  insanity. 

I  have  dwelt  almost  wholly  on  the  part  of  Hamlet,  as  the  other 
parts,  although  taken  by  actors  of  reputation  who  played  with  care, 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  their  inferiority  remarkably  like 
English  or  American  inferiority.  Polonius  was  fairly  good,  well 
dressed  and  nobleman-like  in  look,  but  conventional  in  conception. 
The  king  was  utterly  ineffective;  he  delivered  his  speeches  in  a 
grumbling,  sleepy  voice,  without  variety  or  feeling,  and  an  occasional 
hiss  was  heard  in  the  audience.  Laertes  was  below  mediocrity,  and 
showed  the  usual  violence  and  want  of  feeling.  The  actor  who  took 
the  part  of  Horatio  made  nothing  of  it  whatever;  he  seemed  a  re- 
spectful, wholly  colorless  personage,  to  whom  no  one  could  have  possi- 
bly looked  for  support  or  for  anything  but  commonplace  sympathy. 
The  queen  was,  after  Hamlet,  the  best,  —  elegant,  but  at  times  stiff  or 
commonplace,  especially  so  in  her  announcement  of  Ophelia's  death. 

"  Clavigo"  and  "Emilia  Galotti,"  which  followed  Hamlet,  were  both 
written  when  the  German  drama  was  in  its  infancy ;  they  show  the  usual 
defects  of  first  attempts  by  their  imitations  and  want  of  unity  of  style. 
They  belong  to  a  nondescript  or  mixed  type  of  play.  "  Clavigo,"  as  is 
well  known,  was  written,  or  rather  compiled,  by  Goethe  when  a  very 
young  man,  and  the  first  four  acts  are  bodily  transferred  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Bcaumarchais.  The  last  and  decidedly  the  worst  act 
was  original. 

"  Emilia  Galotti "  has,  like  "  Clavigo,"  a  mixture  of  styles,  and  the 
same  disproportioned  tragic  catastrophe.  In  the  role  of  Grafin 
Orsina,  Frau  Wolter,  from  Vienna,  a  new  and  celebrated  member  of 
the  Gastspiel,  was  introduced.  She  made  a  strong  impression  in  the 
part,  acting  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity.  Galotti  was  played  with 
stern  pathos  by  Herr  Richter  of  the  Munich  company. 

"  Macbeth  "  probably  excited  more  interest  and  expectation  among 
theatre-goers  than  any  other  play  on  the  list.  Macbeth  was  played 
by  Barnay,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  VVallenstein,  and 
Lady  Macbeth  by  Frau  Wolter,  known  as  a  great  tragedienne,  and 
whose  first  appearance  in  "Emilia  Galotti"  in  the  character  of  Grafin 
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Orsina  had  been  so  much  admired.  The  other  parts  were  allotted 
to  actors  of  established  merit,  and  a  great  performance  was  generally 
expected. 

The  setting  of  the  play  and  ordering  of  its  scenes  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  last  scene  was  especially  good ;  the  front  of  Mac- 
beth's  castle,  surrounded  by  a  moat  with  drawbridge  raised,  was 
seen  in  the  background  on  a  slight  elevation,  the  battlements  look- 
ing out  over  an  extensive  plain  which  seemed  to  stretch  away  into 
the  distance.  The  dagger  scene  and  the  banquet  scene  were  also  good 
specimens  of  stage-setting.  The  banquet  scene  was  rather  too 
much  in  the  Renaissance  style,  inappropriate  to  a  Scotch  castle  of  the 
time  of  King  Duncan ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  anachronisms  of  scen- 
ery and  costume,  especially  in  a  play  almost  every  speech  of  which 
bristles  with  anachronisms  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  scene  in  the 
witch's  cave  was  well  arranged ;  the  caldron  was  placed  on  a  loose 
heap  of  rocks,  from  the  interstices  of  which  came  puffs  of  smoke 
and  bursts  of  flame.  The  ghosts  were  like  the  generality  of  German 
ghosts,  much  too  solid  and  lifelike.  Ghosts  are,  however,  on  the 
German  stage  not  so  important  in  the  dramatis  perso7i(e  as  on  the 
English  stage,  where  they  play  impressive  parts  in  Shakspeare's  lead- 
ing tragedies. 

The  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  of  the  evening  caused  me  almost 
entire  disappointment,  and  I  think  there  was  not  much  enthusiasm 
even  among  the  Germans.  To  play  a  celebrated  part  on  a  foreign 
stage  through  the  medium  of  a  translation  is  a  difficult  undertaking  ; 
but  Ristori,  Salvini,  Rossi,  and  other  continental  actors  have  been 
successful  in  various  Shakspearian  roles,  though  the  Italian  language 
is  not  perhaps  so  well  adapted  to  a  translation  as  the  German.  Frau 
Wolter's  conception  of  Lady  Macbeth  may  have  been  the  correct 
one,  but  it  certainly  differed  entirely  from  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Eng- 
lish tradition.  That  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  a  wholly  abandoned 
murderess  no  one  will  deny;  but  her  words  show  clearly  enough  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  unbounded  ambition,  pitiless  and  unscrupulous 
in  attaining  her  ends,  and  her  scornful  taunts  on  Macbeth's  waver- 
ing purpose  certainly  demand  in  delivery  all  the  tragic  power 
of  the  actress.  Frau  Wolter's  Lady  Macbeth  was  quite  different. 
She  never  gave  the  impression  of  superiority  to  Macbeth  in  strength 
of  purpose,  and  was  rarely  or  never  powerful,  not  even  when  she 
boasts  herself  capable  of  the  murder  of  her  own  child,  "  had  I 
so  sworn  as   you  have   done  to  this."     When  Macbeth  rushed  out 
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after  the  murder  in  a  scene  which,  if  well  acted,  should  make  the  flesh 
creep,  the  two  stood  leaning  back  to  back  in  an  attitude  more  farci- 
cal than  tragical.  Lady  Macbeth  also  hurried  up  the  stairs  and  ex- 
amined every  door,  rather  like  a  woman  afraid  of  being  caught  in 
some  trivial  escapade  than  like  the  accomplice  in  a  great  crime. 
The  sleep-walking  scene  was  the  only  one  in  which  Frau  Wolter  was 
impressive.  This  scene  was  ghastly  and  terrible,  although  acted 
without  any  loud  tones.  Dressed  all  in  white  night-robes,  the  throat 
bound  in  a  broad  white  band  like  that  of  a  corpse,  she  came  down 
from  an  upper  corridor  and  advanced  slowly  to  the  front,  her  face 
deadly  pale,  with  eyes  fixed  in  a  stare  of  terror  and  dread.  Moving 
to  one  side  where  stood  a  table,  she  set  down  her  lamp  and  made 
the  gesture  of  washing  her  hands.  Then  she  turned  round  and  with 
the  pantomime  of  dragging  Macbeth  away,  went  out  as  she  had  come, 
not  at  one  of  the  wings  as  is  often  wrongly  done. 

Macbeth,  by  Herr  Barnay,  was  a  strange  performance.  At  times 
he  surprised  the  audience  by  a  fine  and  appropriate  gesture,  a  pa- 
thetic or  powerful  tone,  but  relapsed  into  a  sleepy,  apathetic  manner, 
as  if  not  quite  sure  what  to  do  next.  This  actor  was,  as  I  have  seen 
him,  a  strange  mixture  of  real  merit  of  a  high  order  and  utter  ineffi- 
ciency; for  any  sudden  burst  of  passion  or  strong  emotion  of  any 
kind  he  was  quite  at  a  loss.  In  "  Wallenstein,  "  where  the  action  is  even 
and  sustained,  he  was  very  fine;  but  in  "  Macbeth"  his  violence  was 
followed  by  calmness,  without  giving  any  sign  of  the  persistence  of  a 
strong  emotion  in  a  gradually  subsiding  agitation. 

Tasso,"  which  followed  "  Macbeth,"  is  a  play  essentially  literary, 
and  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  stage.  It  is  a  series  of  declamations,  rather 
tiresome  in  representation.  To  play  the  part  of  the  hero  in  a  way  to 
excite  any  sympathy  for  the  character,  or  to  make  his  conduct  appear 
anything  but  unreasonable  or  insane,  is  by  no  means  easy. 

In  "  Tasso,"  Herr  Possart  made  his  appearance  for  the  third  time  in 
these  plays  as  Antonio  Monticatino,  a  part,  like  that  of  Octavio  Picco- 
lomini,  perfectly  suited  to  the  peculiar  style  of  this  clever  actor.  He 
is  generally  highly  studied  and  artificial ;  his  acting  is  elaborated  and 
finished  till  every  movement  of  face  or  figure  is  of  significance,  and 
characteristic  of  the  part  he  assumes.  Carlos,  in  "  Clavigo,"  is  one  of 
his  best  and  favorite  roles,  and  in  the  long  speech  which  he  makes  to 
Clavigo,  ridiculing  the  idea  of  the  latter's  marriage  with  Marie  Beau- 
marchais,  every  sentence  had  a  different  and  effective  shade  of  sarcas- 
tic intonation ;   and  he  made  every  word  tell  by  his  mastery  over  the 
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resources  of  elocution.  Herr  Possart  is  a  man  of  immense  applica- 
tion and  observation,  and  rarely  contents  himself  with  the  conven- 
tional means  at  hand  of  expressing  himself;  there  is  almost  always 
in  his  playing  an  originality  and  intelligence  which  make  his  per- 
formances more  interesting  than  those  of  many  actors  naturally 
more  gifted  than  himself. 

"  Egmont "  and  "  Wilhelm  Tell  "  closed  the  series  of  performances, 
and  made  up  for  any  imperfections  in  the  former  plays.  They  were 
of  uniform  excellence  throughout.  One  feels  at  once  the  secur- 
ity of  German  actors  when  they  play  Goethe  or  Schiller ;  they  seem 
far  more  in  their  element  than  when  attempting  Shakspeare.  Herr 
Ruthling  was  almost  an  ideal  Tell,  and  played  with  remarkable 
warmth  of  feeling  and  natural  simplicity ;  the  audience  were  more 
than  once  completely  carried  away.  Another  remarkable  piece  of 
acting  in  this  play  was  that  of  Herr  Lewinsky,  from  Vienna,  who 
showed  in  the  Freiherr  von  Attinghausen  how  much  a  first-rate  artist 
could  make  of  a  comparatively  small  part. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  series  of  plays,  one  finds  naturally  that  the 
most  purely  German  met  with  the  most  complete  success.  The  per- 
formances of  Shakspeare  might  have  been  regarded  as  of  some  merit 
if  they  had  been  played  by  an  average  stock  company;  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  selected  talent  of  both 
the  German  and  the  Austrian  stage  was  cast,  they  must  be  set 
down  as  failures.  While  Sonnenthal's  Hamlet  was  the  best  individ- 
ual performance,  the  ensemble  in  the  same  play  was  nearly  wholly 
bad.  The  "  Macbeth  "  was  utterly  inadequate,  not  even  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  an  ordinary  stock  performance.  "Julius  Caesar"  and  the 
"  Winter's  Tale  "  were  of  much  the  same  character,  without  any  special 
excellence,  though  free  from  the  overwhelming  defects  of  "  Macbeth  " 
and  "  Hamlet."  If  we  measure  the  tragic  talent  at  present  existing  in 
Germany  by  these  performances,  we  must  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  supply  of  German  tragic  actors  of  the  highest  order  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
With  the  exception  of  Seebach,  who  is  now  past  her  prime,  rarely 
coming  before  the  public,  there  is  no  artist  to  compare  with  Janaus- 
chck.  Frau  Wolter  has  a  temperament  much  better  adapted  to  mel- 
odrama than  to  tragedy.  Of  Shakspearian  plays  "  Hamlet"  alone  is 
often  given ;  and  there  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  no 
Othello  of  reputation  in  Germany:  neither,  however,  is  there  in 
America  or  England,  with  the  exception  of  Booth;  and  Othello  is 
not  Booth's  best  or  favorite  part. 
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The  difference  between  the  styles  of  the  Viennese  and  German 
schools  was  very  marked.  Those  who  are  judges  of  dialect  complain 
that  the  German  of  the  Viennese  actors  was  not  pure ;  but  to  a  foreign 
ear  the  tones  were  more  agreeable,  as  a  rule,  than  those  more  thor- 
oughly German.  Their  action  was  freer  and  more  spontaneous,  their 
voices  more  sympathetic  than  those  of  the  Germans,  and  their  bearing 
more  self-contained  and  better  poised ;  their  gestures  and  delivery 
aimed  at  a  greater  refinement  of  effect,  together  with  more  variety  of 
shading,  and  they  had  a  certain  charm  and  ease  approaching  that 
of  the  best  French  actors.  In  passages  of  polished  comedy,  their 
action  was  much  more  finished  and  light;  and  for  sudden  changes 
the  vivacious  Austrian  temperament  had  decidedly  the  advantage 
over  the  slower  German.  Among  German  actors  one  is  apt  to 
foresee  the  coming  look  or  gesture,  and  is  never  surprised  by  one 
of  those  sudden,  lightning-like  looks  or  gestures  which  come  before 
the  words  are  out,  as  being  the  quicker  mode  of  expression,  often 
so  effective  and  so  thrilling;  these,  however,  are  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament, and  not  to  be  attained  by  study  and  practice  alone. 
These  are,  of  course,  rather  broad  generalizations  from  rapid  im- 
pressions, and  the  comparisons  might  often,  in  individual  cases,  be 
reversed  in  application.  Such  a  variety  of  styles  on  one  stage 
should  give  free  play  to  originality,  instead  of  subjecting  all  to 
strict  or  conventional  standards,  as  the  danger  is  among  French 
actors. 

The  plays  passed  off  with  remarkable  smoothness  so  far  as  the 
management,  the  stage  direction,  and  the  arrangement  for  the  public 
were  concerned.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  for  the  theatre  is 
attested  by  the  readiness  of  people  to  stand  for  hours  in  the  oppressive 
heat,  caused  by  want  of  ventilation,  in  order  to  gain  a  chance  to  see  the 
plays ;  the  standing  places,  even,  being  invariably  crowded  night  after 
night.  No  coulisse  scandals  or  troubles  took  place  serious  enough  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  plays.  One  slight  disturbance,  caused  by 
the  sale  of  too  many  standing  tickets  for  "  Macbeth,"  was  quieted  at 
once  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  manager.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
tact  of  Herr  Possart  in  holding  in  hand  such  a  large  troupe  of  artists, 
and  in  avoiding  the  outbursts  of  jealousy  in  which  the  annals  of  sim- 
ilar combinations  on  the  stage  are  so  rich. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  similar  associations  of  first-rate  actors 
should  not  oftener  take  place  on  the  American  stage.  The  success  of 
"  Julius  Caesar,"  when  played  here  a  few  years  ago  by  several  of  the  lead- 
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ing  tragic  actors,  should  encourage  the  repetition  of  such  experiments. 
There  are  in  America  many  actors  distinguished  for  their  perform- 
ance of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and,  besides  these,  many  of  less  distinc- 
tion but  real  merit.  A  series  of  Shakspearian  plays  with  complete 
casts  would  be  sure  to  draw  well.  The  obstacles  would  naturally  be  the 
great  expense  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  professional  jealousies ; 
but  as  similar  attempts  have  twice  been  successful  in  Germany,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  not  be  equally  so  in  America, 
where  the  actors  may  be  assumed  to  have  quite  as  much  respect 
for  their  art  as  the  Germans,  were  a  division  of  parts  made  on  the 
principle  of  each  leading  actor  having  several  first  roles  and  several 
second  or  third  ones,  so  that  all  might  have  equal  opportunities  for 
distinction. 

The  fault  of  the  American  stage  is  that  it  has  no  solid  foundation 
or  support,  and  no  definite  standard.  Managers  therefore  look  wholly 
to  financial  considerations.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  regular 
standard  theatre  in  America  without  involving  insuperable  obstacles, 
which  have  all  been  sufficiently  discussed  by  writers  on  theatrical 
interests.  Neither  are  there  any  plays  of  lasting  merit  now  produced 
in  the  English  language,  and  the  attempt  to  support  a  stage  exclu- 
sively by  classical  plays  has  often  proved  a  failure.  I  can  see  no 
reason,  however,  why  there  should  not  be  a  financial  and  artistic  ad- 
vantage in  a  permanent  association  of  leading  actors,  with  the  object 
of  giving  periodical  productions  of  the  best  plays  in  the  best  manner. 
Such  an  association,  formed  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the 
German  "  Muster  Vorstellungen,"  might  serve  as  an  authority  in 
theatrical  matters,  and  as  a  model  of  what  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  stage. 

T.  C.  Felton. 
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TN  discussing  the  railway  problem,  the  railroad  manager,  as  well 
■^  as  the  statesman  or  "theorist,"  should,  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  corporations  and  the  public,  be  actuated  by  that  spirit  of 
fairness  and  candor  which  in  the  end  always  commands  respectful 
attention  and  consideration.  That  corporations  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  the  objects  of  inconsiderate  assaults  by  scheming 
men,  both  in  and  out-  of  our  legislatures,  cannot  be  denied.  It 
matters  not  whether  such  assaults  have  been  inspired  by  a  desire 
for  public  applause  or  prompted  by  unworthier  motives ;  the  result 
has  usually  been  fruitless  of  good  to  the  public,  if  it  has  not  actually 
created  a  greater  antagonism  between  those  corporate  and  public 
interests  which  are  inseparably  united  and  mutually  dependent. 
To  avoid  and  guard  against  any  such  condition  of  things  is  equally 
the  duty  of  manager  and  citizen.  Especially,  to  that  end,  should 
the  representative  who  is  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  these  relations  honestly  and  earnestly  exert  himself. 

One  of  the  original  designs  in  providing  for  the  creation  of  corpo- 
rations was  that  public  interests  might  be  better  served.  Ancient 
Rome  and  Greece  provided  by  law  for  their  creation,  and  were  very 
jealous  of  all  such  combinations,  guarding  them  and  protecting  them 
in  the  exercise  of  all  their  vested  rights  by  stringent  statutes  against 
those  not  specially  authorized ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  corpo- 
rations abused  their  rights,  or  exceeded  the  powers  conferred  by 
their  charters,  they  were  deemed  illicita ;  and  against  all  such  many 
laws  were  passed  between  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  that 
of  the  Emperors.  We  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  certain  corporations,  which  had  become  nurseries  of  fac- 
tion and  disorder,  were,  by  decree  of  that  emperor,  dissolved.  Julius 
Caesar  had,  before  Augustus,  exercised  a  similar  power.  So,  through 
all  succeeding  'mes  down  to  the  present  day,  we  find  the  creating 
power,  while  jc.dously  protecting  its  creature,  the  corporation,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  every  vested  franchise,  equally  zealous  in  seek- 
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ing  to  guard  the  public  against  the  evils  and  errors  which  are  so  apt 
to  creep  in  where  large  powers  are  exercised  under  corporate  man- 
agement. To  that  end  no  small  share  of  the  attention  of  our  legis- 
latures and  courts  has  for  many  years,  and  especially  since  the 
development  of  our  present  railroad  system,  been  addressed.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  corporation  "  has  become  an  all  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  social  arrangement  of  modern  civilization."  It  has 
conferred  and  is  destined  to  confer  upon  society  incalculable  bene- 
fits. Scholars  have  written  volumes  upon  the  subject.  Jurists  have 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  in  giving  to  the  world  comprehensive  defi- 
nitions of  corporations.  Blackstone,  Kent,  and  other  writers  learned 
in  the  law  have  each  in  his  day  bequeathed  to  posterity  elaborate 
dissertations  upon  the  history,  characteristics,  kinds,  and  nature  of 
corporations,  as  well  as  upon  their  rights,  duties,  and  obligations. 
In  these  later  years  it  has  become  quite  common  to  borrow  that 
quaint  observation  found  in  the  old  books,  "  The  corporation  exists 
merely  in  idea,  and  has  neither  soul  nor  body."  It  was,  according 
to  Coke,  C.  Baron  Manwood  who  demonstrated  that  corporations 
have  no  souls,  by  the  following  curious  syllogism:  "  None  can  create 
souls  but  God,  but  a  corporation  is  created  by  the  king;  therefore, 
a  corporation  can  have  no  soul."  Thus  the  cry  of  "  soulless  railroad 
corporations  "  has  grown  to  be  common,  when  sober  reason  and  calm 
consideration  were  demanded  in  the  interest  of  all.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  charges  are  made  by  Mr.  Blanchard  in  his  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  Politico-Railway  Problems  and  Theories."     Mr.  Blanchard  says: 

"  If  politicians  desire  public  applause,  it  can  be  gained  never  so  easily  or  safely 
as  by  inconsiderate  assaults  upon  corporations.  If  the  industries  of  a  locality,  a 
State,  or  perhaps  a  nation,  lag,  no  accusation  is  so  easy  to  make  as  that  railway 
carriers  disregard  public  needs  ;  and  the  doctrinaire  can  reach  notoriety  most 
quickly  by  discussing  causes  which  never  before  touched  his  calling  or  experience. 
To  all  such,  and  to  the  unthinking  masses,  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disorders 
which  they  do  much  to  induce  is  inflexible  legislation.  They  would  deny  to  rail- 
ways that  reasonable  elasticity  of  judgment  common  to  the  management  of  all  other 
corporations,  and  most  essential  to  prompt  transportation  conclusions,  because 
transportation  deals  more  or  less  directly  with  the  interests  of  most  business 
men." 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York^  defines  "  corporations  " 
to  include  "  all  associations  and  joint-stock  companies  having  any  of 
the  powers  of  corporations  not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partner- 
ships," and  provides^  that  they  "  may  be  formed  under  general  laws, 
1  Art.  8,  Sect.  3.  a  Ibid.  Sect.  1. 
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but  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act  except  for  municipal  purposes, 
and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects 
of  the  corporation  cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws."  By  the 
same  section  it  is  further  provided  that  ''all  general  laws  and  special 
acts,  passed  pursuant  to  this  section,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
or  repealed."  This  constitutionally  reserved  power  has  received  judi- 
cial confirmation  in  very  numerous  cases  reported  in  the  records  of 
the  courts  of  nearly  every  State  in  our  Union.  Nor  is  that  power 
questioned  or  denied  by  corporation  managers.  Mr.  Depew,  in  his 
argument  before  the  special  investigating  committee  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  used  this  language:  — 

"  The  railroad  companies  admit  very  broad  powers  in  the  Stale  :  they  deny  its 
right  to  so  legislate  as  to  impair  or  destroy  the  value  of  the  enterprise  into  which 
it  has  invited  capital  to  invest.  Within  the  limits  of  what  it  may  legally  do,  it  can- 
not afford  to  violate  honorable  or  reciprocal  obligations.  While  seeking  to  main- 
tain our  vested  rights,  the  integrity  of  our  property  and  freedom  in  its  control,  we 
neither  defy  the  State  nor  deny  its  large  discretions." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  his  argument  against  the  assembly 
bill  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  freight  by  railroad  corporations, 
before  the  standing  committee  on  railroads,  of  the  assembly,  Mr. 
Depew  said :  — 

"  The  passage  of  this  bill  would  work  such  a  revolution  in  the  development  and 
power  of  this  State  as  no  other  single  act  has  done.  It  would  stop  its  growth  and 
prosperity,  close  great  numbers  of  its  manufactories  and  active  industries,  and  de- 
stroy the  value  of  its  farms.  In  the  close  communion  of  every  kind  of  business 
with  every  other,  and  the  interdependent  relations  of  farms  to  factories,  factories 
to  centres  of  population,  busy  and  thriving  populations  to  general  wealth  and  pro- 
gress, legislation  intended  to  cripple  and  restrict  channels  of  commerce  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  experiments.  The  most  its  best  friends  claim  for  it  are  some  local 
and  partial  advantages  to  a  few  limited  interests,  while  it  may  prove  a  lasting  calam- 
ity, not  so  much  to  the  railroads  as  to  the  whole  State." 

The  foregoing  extracts,  and  that  from  Mr.  Blanchard's  pamphlet, 
written  while  the  several  bills  reported  by  the  special  committee  were 
being  considered  by  the  Legislature,  may  be  said  fairly  to  represent 
the  estimation  placed  upon  the  committee's  labors  and  recommenda- 
tions by  the  leading  railroad  managers.  Whether,  in  view  of  the  past 
history  of  corporations,  their  relations,  duties,  liabilities,  and  obliga- 
tions to  the  State,  and  in  view  also  of  the  errors  and  abuses  which 
have  confessedly  crept  into  the  management  and  operation  of  the 
railroads  of  New  York,  those  criticisms  are  just,  is  a  fair  question 
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for  consideration.  And  if,  after  a  review  of  the  subject  from  both 
public  and  corporate  standpoints,  it  shall  reasonably  appear  that  they 
are  unjust  and  unmerited,  then  the  question  naturally  arises,  —  What 
should  be  done  to  remedy  existing  evils,  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
future,  and  to  secure  to  the  State,  in  the  greatest  degree  possible,  the 
benefits  due  in  return  for  the  franchises  conferred,  with  due  regard 
for  invested  capital  and  vested  rights? 

None  will  contend  for  "  inflexible  legislation,"  or  resort  to  "  incon- 
siderate assaults."  Any  one  is  deserving  of  the  severest  condemna- 
tion who  would  revolutionize  the  development  and  power  of  New 
York,  stop  its  growth  and  prosperity,  close  its  manufactories  and 
active  industries,  and  destroy  the  value  of  its  farms,  or  advise  that 
"  most  dangerous  of  experiments,"  —  "  legislation  intended  to  cripple 
and  restrict  channels  of  commerce."  If  the  first  principles  of  law 
governing  common  carriers  had  been  faithfully  obser\^ed  during  the 
past,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  numerous  and  oft-repeated  charges 
of  unequal  and  unjust  rates  imposed  upon  freights  and  shippers 
would  not  have  arisen,  and  there  would  have  been  no  public  demand 
for  legislative  action,  and  no  occasion  for  investigating  committees. 
The  allegations  of  injustices,  inequalities,  and  discriminations  against 
the  railroad  service,  as  set  forth  in  the  memorial  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  in  February,  1879,  and  subsequently 
presented  to  the  assembly,  were  fairly  put  in  issue  by  the  joint  letter 
of  Presidents  Vanderbilt  and  Jewett,  representing  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  and  the  New  York, 
Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Railway  Company,  The  assembly,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prayer  of  said  memorial,  raised  a  special  com- 
mittee, who  were,  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  appointing  them, 
charged  "  to  investigate  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads  chartered  by  this  State,  and  to  inquire  into 
and  report  concerning  their  powers,  contracts,  and  obligations." 
That  committee  entered  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
during  the  period  of  about  nine  months  were  engaged  in  taking  such 
evidence  as  to  them  seemed  relevant  and  material.  The  testimony 
taken,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  were,  with 
their  report,  dated  January  22,  1880,  duly  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  comprise  five  volumes,  embracing  in  all  about  five  thou- 
sand pages  of  printed  matter. 

Accompanying  the  committee's  report  above  mentioned  were  six 
bills,  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  which  were 
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intended:  (i)  To  improve  the  annual  reports  to  the  State  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor,  so  as  to  secure  a  more  complete  and  truthful 
exhibit  of  the  operations  of  railroad  corporations  from  year  to  year ; 
(2)  To  prevent  the  existing  abuses  of  the  proxy  system;  (3)  To 
regulate,  under  wholesome  regulations,  the  consolidation  and  leas- 
ing of  railroad  lines;  (4)  To  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the 
capital  stock  of  railway  companies  may  be  increased,  and  prevent 
stock  watering;  (5)  "To  regulate  the  transportation  of  freight  by 
railroad  corporations;"  (6)  "To  create  a  board  of  railroad  com- 
missioners, and  to  define  and  regulate  their  powers  and  duties."  By 
a  supplemental  report,  relating  more  especially  to  the  elevated 
railroads  of  New  York  City,  dated  and  submitted  March  i,  1880,  the 
committee  recommended  to  the  legislature  the  passage  of  a  seventh 
bill  in  one  short  section,  as  follows :  — 

"  No  railroad  corporation  shall  become  the  lessee  of  any  railroad,  unless  it  is,  at 
the  time  of  becoming  a  party  to  such  lease,  the  owner  of  a  contiguous  line  of  rail- 
road actually  operated  by  such  corporation  over  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  length. 
And  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  railroad  corporation,  being  the  lessee  of  any  rail- 
road, to  issue  to  any  railroad  corporation,  being  the  lessor,  or  to  the  stockholders 
thereof,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  in  their  behalf,  any  of  its  capital  stock,  or  any 
bonds  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  as  a  consideration  for  or  in  connection 
with  such  lease." 

Of  these  seven  bills  the  first  four  mentioned  passed,  without  sub- 
stantial opposition  from  the  managers  of  railways.  The  remaining 
three  bills  failed.  The  friends  of  those  which  were  defeated  pressed 
them  with  great  earnestness,  asserting  that  they  were  wise  measures 
which  were  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  were  calcu- 
lated to  correct  the  evils,  errors,  and  abuses  of  that  system,  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  February  last,  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  in 
discussing  the  bills  to  regulate  inter-State  railroad  traffic,  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

"  So  far  as  the  railroad  system  and  the  railroad  business  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, I  propose  to  argue  to  this  committee,  and  endeavor  to  convince  it,  that  hith- 
erto, in  the  case  of  the  vast  body  of  legislation  enacted  in  respect  to  them,  no 
attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  study  anything  except  outward  manifestations  ; 
that  almost  uniformly  the  symptoms  have  been  mistaken  for  the  disease,  and  the 
remedies  intended  to  remove  the  evil  have  consequently  only  tended  to  aggravate 
it.  That  I  may  have  any  chance  of  success  in  this  effort,  I  must  ask  you  to  dis- 
miss all  preconceptions  from  your  minds  and  to  fairly  consider  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  inequalities,  the  injustices,  the  discriminations  of  the  existing  railroad 
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service,  —  those  ills  of  the  body  politic  for  which  you  are  now  undertaking  to  pre- 
scribe. I  will  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  them  or  to  denounce  them.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  for  I  hold  them  to  be  proven  and  their  existence  notorious.  The 
record  is  full  of  evidence  on  the  subject.  We  all  know  —  every  one  knows  —  that 
discriminations  in  railroad  treatment  and  charges  do  exist  between  individuals  and 
between  places.  We  all  know  that  railroad  tariffs  fluctuate  wildly,  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent years,  but  in  different  seasons  of  the  same  year.  We  know  that  certain 
large  business  firms  —  the  leviathans  of  modern  trade  —  can  and  do  dictate  their 
own  terms,  between  rival  corporations,  while  the  small  concern  must  accept  the 
best  terms  it  can  get.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  business  is  carried  hither  and 
thither  —  to  this  point,  away  from  that  point,  and  through  the  other  point  —  not  be- 
cause it  would  naturally  go  to,  away  from,  or  through  those  points,  but  because 
rates  are  made  on  an  artificial  basis  and  to  serve  ulterior  ends.  In  regard  to  these 
things  I  consider  the  existing  system  nearly  as  bad  as  any  system  can  be.  Study- 
ing its  operations  as  I  have,  long  and  patiently,  I  am  ready  to  repeat  now  what  I 
have  repeatedly  said  before,  —  that  the  most  surprising  thing  about  it  to  me  is, 
that  the  business  community  sustains  itself  under  such  conditions.  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  law  governing  common  carriers  are  habitually  violated.  Special  contracts, 
covering  long  periods  of  time,  are  made  every  day  with  heavy  shippers,  under  which 
the  common  carrier,  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  serve  all  equally,  gives  to  certain  par- 
ties a  practical  control  of  the  markets.  There  is  thus  neither  equality  nor  system, 
law  nor  equity,  in  the  matter  of  railroad  charges.  A  complete  change  in  this 
respect  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any  just  and  equitable  system  of  railroad 
transportation." 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  before  the  assembly  of  New  York  to 
regulate  the  transportation  of  freights  assumed  great  proportions,  and 
the  proposed  measure  received  through  the  press  and  in  public  dis- 
cussions a  large  share  of  public  attention.  In  his  pamphlet,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  referring  to  the  special  committee  of  our  legislature,  and 
the  anti-discrimination  freight  bill  recommended  by  them,  speaks  as 
follows :  — 

"  Even  in  commercial  New  York,  a  committee  of  nine,  politically  unanimous  as 
to  eight  of  its  number,  and  upon  the  eve  of  a  national  election,  which  its  reports 
were  intended  to  affect,  reported  a  bill  for  the  most  radical  and  impracticable /r<? 
rata  legislation,  contrary  to  their  own  former  report,  and  simultaneous  with  their 
recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  commission,  not  even  await- 
ing its  appointment  and  reports." 

He  also  quotes  at  some  length  what  he  is  pleased  to  characterize  as 
"  the  essential  conclusions  of  the  three  most  intelligent  foreign  Gov- 
ernments upon  this  great  problem,  after  years  of  legislation,  supervis- 
ion, and  participation,"  and  contends  that  they  are  adverse  to  the 
proposed  legislative  regulation  of  freight  transportation,  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit special  rates,  and  that  the  power  to  give  special  rates  should 
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continue  undisturbed.  Under  existing  railroad  legislation  in  England, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  combined  with  the  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  the  railway  commissions  down  to  and  including  that 
appointed  for  five  years  upon  the  report  of  the  English  committee  of 
1872,  one  result  is  "national  recognition  of  the  mercantile  necessity 
and  equity  of  special  xdXQ.%,  provided  tJicy  sJiall  be  pjiblic  atid  not  un- 
duly or  unreasonably  preferential!' 

Commissioner  Fink,  another  eminent  railroad  manager,  however, 
speaking  upon  the  subject  of  special  rates,  says :  — 

"The  practice  of  making  special  contracts  with  some  shippers  —  the  larger  ship- 
pers generally  —  at  lower  than  regular  rates,  and  charging  the  regular  rates  to  all 
other  shippers,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  unjust  discriminations.  It  is  practised 
to  a  great  extent.  The  rate  of  transportation  between  two  points  should  be  the 
same  to  all  shippers.  .  .  .  There  is  no  ground  for  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  large 
shipper.  .  .  .  Any  discrimination  made  in  his  favor  is  entirely  arbitrary.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  rule,  no  principle  on  which  it  can  be  established  or  defended.  All  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination works  injustice  to  others.  ...  A  common  carrier  has  no  right  to  make 
itself  a  party  to  such  transactions.  Moreover  it  is  not  to  its  advantage  to  do  so. 
This  policy  of  discrimination  prevents  the  employment  of  small  capital,  and  pre- 
vents the  buildihg  up  by  slow  degrees  the  industries  of  the  country.  Only  large 
capitalists  can  atTord  to  carry  on  business,  and  they  are  not  always  to  be  found. 
From  small  beginnings,  if  properly  fostered,  large  enterprises  are  built  up.  The 
larger  manufacturers  enjoy  already  sufficient  advantages  over  the  smaller.  Being 
able  to  produce  cheaper,  they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  railroad  companies  to  still 
further  discriminate  in  their  favor." 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Fink  and  Mr.  Adams  are  mere  "the- 
orists." The  practice  of  making  special  contracts  has  likewise  re- 
ceived the  seal  of  disapproval  of  some  twenty-six  of  the  principal 
lines  east  of  St.  Louis,  which  united  in  a  pooling  arrangement  in  the 
summer  of  1879,  assigning  as  reasons, — 

"  The  practice  of  making  special  contracts  has  heretofore  been  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  the  established  tariffs,  and  of  securing  equal  rates  to  all  shippers  for 
similar  services  performed.  The  above  action  is  taken  by  the  joint  executive  com- 
mittee in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  companies,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
shippers." 

Thus  the  several  companies  interested  aimed  to  correct  the  evils 
sought  to  be  guarded  against  and  prevented  under  the  proposed  act 
of  New  York.  Indeed,  it  was  urged  before  the  legislative  committee 
and  before  the  legislature  that  most  of  the  large  business  interests, 
which  in  the  beginning  were  especially  desirous  of  securing  remedial 
legislation,  were  then  satisfied,  and  no  longer  desired  legislative  inter- 
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ference.  During  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  bill  before  the  assem- 
bly and  senate  committees  on  railroads,  the  corporations  themselves 
and  special  manufacturing,  producing,  and  shipping  interests  appeared 
by  able  counsel,  who  frankly  conceded  that  their  clients  were  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  and  advantages  of  special  rates,  and  contended  that 
such  were  necessary  to  the  maintenance,  growth,  and  prosperity  of 
their  respective  businesses.  Even  the  Granger  interests  of  the  State 
were  represented ;  at  least,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  and 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  Mr.  William  Van  Marten,  said  that  he 
belonged  to  that  class  or  order,  and  asserted  that,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
the  Grangers  throughout  the  State  did  not  ask  for  a  bill  of  the  char- 
acter under  consideration.  The  same  speaker  further  pronounced  the 
bill  "  utterly  impracticable,"  and  declared  that  he  and  those  he  rep- 
resented (the  Grangers)  were  not  in  favor  of  such  legislation.  The 
same  speaker,  however,  took  grounds  equally  pronounced  in  favor  of 
a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Rutter,  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company,  said  that  "  the  bill  appears  to  be  a  piece  of  patchwork 
made  up  of  the  laws  of  different  States  of  the  Union,  and  thrown  to- 
gether without  much  regard  to  consistency,"  and  insisted  that  its  effect, 
as  a  law,  would  inevitably  be  to  cripple  his  road  and  all  the  industries 
upon  and  contiguous  to  its  line.  He  quoted  at  some  length  from  the 
report  or  "  recommendations  "  of  the  special  committee.  That  por- 
tion of  the  report  from  which  he  quoted  is  too  long  for  reproduction 
here,  but  the  passages  cited  must,  in  justice  to  both  sides,  be  given. 
They  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  problem  of  transportation  is  an  unsolved  one.  and  from  its  very  nature  must 
ever  remain  so.  Each  generation  must  determine  for  itself.  The  constantly  shift- 
ing conditions  which  surround  it,  the  ever-changing  elements  that  enter  into  it,  the 
continual  oflferings  which  genius  contributes  to  cheapen  and  facilitate  transportation, 
present  an  ever-shifting  phase  to  this  kaleidoscopic  question,  calling  for  an  ever- 
varying  solution.  The  telegraph,  the  steel  rail,  the  improved  motor,  the  Atlantic 
cable,  and  kindred  causes  have  revolutionized  and  are  continually  revolutionizing 
commerce.  The  tariff  of  a  dozen  years  ago  seems  extortion  in  the  light  of  present 
charges. 

"  The  New  York  Central  is  the  only  road  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  freight  to 
and  from  the  West  wholly  within  our  jurisdiction.  The  Erie  is  a  New  York  cor- 
poration, but  runs  through  three  States  and  has  its  eastern  terminus  in  a  foreign 
State.  Even  the  port  of  New  York,  that  contains  the  city  of  our  pride  and  our 
solicitude,  is  not  wholly  within  our  control.  The  western  borders  of  her  harbor 
are  marked  by  the  coast  of  a  foreign  State.  Thirtv-four  per  cent  of  New  York's 
business  is  done  by  powerful  rivals  of  our  own  roads  that  tap  tlie  granaries  of  the 
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West  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route.  We  might  enact  laws  that  would  drive 
the  business  from  our  own  roads  without  improving  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this 
State.  Indeed,  such  a  course  would  aggravate  matters,  for  the  interests  of  these 
rival  roads  centre  in  rival  cities. 

"  We  might  cripple  the  prosperity  of  New  York  ;  we  might  enact  laws  that  would 
build  up  Jersey  City  and  transfer  the  legitimate  growth  of  New  York  to  the  Jersey 
coast.  It  is  as  imperative  that  such  consequences  be  avoided  as  it  is  that  present 
wrongs  be  redressed.  While  the  laws  of  commerce  ignore  political  divisions 
wholly,  our  jurisdiction  is  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"States  divided  by  navigable  waters,  which  are  everybody's  highway,  present 
borders  which  the  two  systems  of  traffic  must  respect,  and  the  breaking  of  bulk  and 
terminal  expense  incidental  thereto  is  unavoidable  ;  but  the  artificial  line  of  the 
surveyor,  marking  a  political  boundary,  though  it  may  determine  where  a  man  shall 
vote  or  pay  his  taxes,  least  of  all  lines  has  neither  breadth  nor  thickness  in  deter- 
mining the  currents  of  trade.  Whatever  prominence  may  be  attached  to  State  in- 
dividuality and  State  rights,  in  a  commercial  sense  we  are  eminently  a  nation,  and 
the  sooner  that  fact  is  recognized  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  commerce.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  Liverpool  merchant  should  not  buy  his  grain, 
graded,  in  Kansas  City,  by  cable,  and  have  it  placed  alongside  the  dock  at  Liver- 
pool with  but  one  intermediate  handling,  —  the  transfer  from  car  to  vessel  at  the 
seaboard.  In  the  close  competition  of  the  present  age  transportation  must  be 
cheapened  to  that  extent,  and  it  were  absurd  to  expect  produce  to  be  handled  at 
New  York  for  the  sake  of  enabling  those  who  handle  it  to  make  a  profit.  The 
point  of  production  will  seek  the  point  of  consumption  by  the  cheapest  and  quick- 
est route,  and  kings  and  parliaments  are  powerless  to  prevent.  The  complaint  that 
New  York  makes  as  to  the  loss  of  jobbing  trade,  Chicago  must  make  and  St.  Louis 
also.  Certainly,  a  percentage  of  the  complaints  lodged  against  railroads  is  due  to 
the  inexorable  laws  of  trade. 

"  The  complication  of  jurisdiction  is  emphasized  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  geo- 
graphical position.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  reach  New 
York  City  by  lighterage  and  ferry  from  the  Jersey  coast  without  anywhere  coming 
within  our  jurisdiction.  The  Erie  Road  has  thirty-five  points  of  actual  contact  and 
competition  with  other  roads  (Testimony,  p.  2845).  Many  of  these  points  of  con- 
tact are  with  roads  leading  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  New  York  Central 
has  nine  points  of  actual  contact  with  roads  running  or  connecting  through  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore.  Many  of  these  competing  roads  are  foreign  corporations, 
running  but  a  few  miles  within  this  State,  and,  therefore,  could  be  controlled  by 
absolute  law  to  but  a  limited  extent." 

These  extracts  ought  to  be  given  with  their  context;  but  even  from 
these,  and  still  more  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole  report,  the  intelli- 
gent and  candid  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  such  recom- 
mendations were  intended  to  affect  the  approaching  national  election, 
as  charged  by  Mr.  Blanchard ;  to  stop  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  State,  close  great  numbers  of  its  manufactories  and  active  indus- 
tries, and  destroy  the  value  of  its  farms,  as  Mr.  Depew  asserts ;  to 
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cripple  the  Central  Road,  and  all  the  vast  interests  on  its  line  and 
contiguous  thereto,  as  Mr.  Rutter  affirms;  or  whether  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  was  to  secure  the  enforcement  and  observance  of  the 
common-law  obligation  resting  upon  common  carriers  to  serve  all 
equally,  and  prevent  in  future  the  "  inequalities,  the  injustices,  the 
discriminations  of  the  existing  railroad  service,"  which  are  so  unspar- 
ingly condemned  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  which,  Mr.  Fink  tells  us,  can- 
not be  established  or  defended  upon  any  just  rule  or  principle,  and 
should,  he  says,  be  forbidden.  It  was  said  that  none  of  the  legislation 
proposed  would  work  a  cure  of  the  ills  complained  of,  and  yet  the 
railroad  managers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  suggest  any  other  bill 
for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  Pooling  arrangements  and 
voluntary  concessions  were  made,  and  asserted  to  be  the  panacea 
for  all  existing  evils.  But  it  is  alleged  that  pooling  arrangements  are 
sometimes  broken  by  railroad  companies,  and  voluntary  concessions 
are  liable  to  be  forgotten  and  discontinued.  This  condition  of  things 
has  existed  so  long,  and  the  evils  have  continued  to  be  so  glaring,  that 
even  Mr.  Adams  is  constrained  to  repeat  in  1880  what  he  wrote  in 
1878  of  the  general  system,  after  years  of  patient  study,  —  that  he 
could  find  "  neither  equality  nor  system,  law  nor  equity." 

Mr.  Adams  further  says  (to  quote  again  from  his  argument  before 
the  congressional  committee), — 

"Since  I  wrote  this  I  have  approached  the  question  from  the  other  side,  but  I 
have  seen  less  than  no  occasion  to  modify  my  opinions.  I  was  then  speaking  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  existed  before  the  present  tendency  towards  an  organ- 
ized federation  had  yet  fully  developed  itself." 

Mr.  Adams  then  proceeded  to  read  from  his  own  writings  in  the 
days  of  his  commissionership,  as  follows :  — 

"  Each  road  or  combination  of  roads  is  now  a  law  unto  itself.  It  may  work  in 
concert  with  other  roads  or  combinations,  or  it  may  refuse  to  \o  so.  It  may  make 
rates  to  one  place,  where  it  may  think  it  for  its  interest  that  business  should  go, 
and  may  refuse  to  make  them  to  another  place  where  it  is  for  its  interest  that  busi- 
ness should  not  go. 

"  All  this  is  essentially  wrong.  Yet  the  business  community  of  America,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  has  been  from  the  beginning  so  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  extreme  instabilities  of  railroad  competition,  that  it  has  wholly 
lost  sight  of  what  its  own  interest  requires. 

"  What  it  needs  is  certainty,  —  a  stable  economy  in  transportation,  —  something 
that  can  be  reckoned  on  in  all  business  calculations,  —  a  fixed  quantity  in  the  prob- 
lem. This,  of  all  results  the  most  desirable,  is  now  even  looked  upon  with  appre- 
hension.    There  is  an  idea,  the  result  of  long  habit,  in  the  public  mind  that,  so  far 
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as  transportation  is  concerned,  prosperity  is  to  be  secured  through  a  succession  of 
temporary  local  advantages,  —  an  unending  cutting  of  rates.  The  idea  of  a  great 
system  of  internal  transportation  at  once  reasonable,  equitable,  and  certain,  —  per- 
mitting traffic  to  flow,  and  interchanges  to  be  made  just  how  and  where  the  in- 
terests of  buyer  and  seller  dictate,  never  discriminating,  rarely  and  then  only 
slowly  fluctuating, —this  is  a  conception  very  far  removed  from  the  reality,  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  now  even  commends  itself  when  stated  to  the 
average  man  of  business.  He  clings,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  burden  of  inequalities 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  is  Inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  could  live  without 
them.  It  is  as  if  a  mariner  had  become  so  habituated  to  a  constant  succession  of 
squalls  and  simooms,  that  he  questioned  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  satisfac- 
torily navigate  a  ship  in  trade-winds  ;  especially  if  the  trade-winds  blew  for  all.' 

This,  then,  is  the  judgment  of  one  who  has  given  the  railroad 
problem  quite  as  much  thoughtful,  candid,  and  impartial  study  and 
observation,  not  only  from  the  public  standpoint,  but  who  has  also 
••  approached  the  question  from  the  other  side,"  as  any  citizen  of  our 
republic. 

The  railroad  question  has  been  the  subject  also  of  judicial  considera- 
tion in  numerous  cases.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  absence 
of  statutory  enactments  against  discriminations,  the  common-law  ob- 
ligation resting  upon  common  carriers  by  rail  may  be  enforced,  and 
that  the  right  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  exists  under  the 
common  law,  independent  of  all  statutes.  The  case  of  Sanford 
V.  Cattawissa,  VVilliamsport,  and  Erie  Railroad  ^  is  a  leading  authority. 
In  that  case  the  Court  says,  — 

"  The  right  to  take  tolls  is  the  compensation  to  be  reserved  for  the  benefits  con- 
ferred. If  the  public  are  entitled  to  these  advantages  it  results  from  the  nature  of 
the  right  that  the  benefits  should  be  accorded  to  all  alike,  and  that  no  special 
privileges  should  be  granted  to  one  man  or  set  of  men,  and  denied  to  others. 
The  special  stipulations  inserted  in  charters  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these 
rights  are  placed  there  in  abundance  of  caution,  and  affirm  nothing  more  than  the 
common  right  to  equal  justice  which  exists  independent  of  such  provisions.  If  it 
possessed  this  power  it  might  build  up  one  set  of  men  and  destroy  others,  advance 
one  kind  of  business  and  break  down  another,  and  might  even  make  religion  and 
politics  the  tests  in  the  distribution  of  its  favors.  Such  a  power  in  a  railroad  cor- 
poration might  produce  evils  of  the  most  alarming  character.  The  rights  of  the 
people  are  not  subject  to  any  such  corporate  control.  A  regulation,  to  be  valid, 
must  operate  on  all  alike.  If  it  deprives  any  persons  of  the  benefits  of  the  road,  or 
grants  exclusive  privileges  to  others,  it  is  against  the  law  and  void." 

The  legislature  has  not  only  the  power  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers  upon  our  railways,  but  it  has  the 
power  to  regulate  the  charges  of  all  other  persons  or  corporations 

^  24  Penn.,  p.  380. 
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whose  functions  are,  by  lease  or  contract  with  railroads,  made  a  nec- 
essary link  in  the  chain  of  transportation,  including  the  charge  for 
elevating  and  warehousing,  the  charge  of  express  companies,  sleep- 
ing-car companies,  drawing-room-car  companies,  stock-yard  compa- 
nies, and  the  charge  for  terminal  handling  of  freights,  etc.  This 
power  and  duty  are  claimed  to  be  well  settled,  and  clearly  laid  down 
in  the  cases  of  Munn  v.  Illinois;  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  v.  Iowa;  Peck 
V.  C.  &  N.  VV.  Railway  Co.,  —  three  important  cases,  all  reported  in 
Otto,  IV.  The  case  of  People  v.  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  Co.,  70 
N.  Y.  p.  569,  holds  to  the  same  doctrine.     In  this  case  it  is  said, — 

"  That  tiie  legislature  which  has  created  them  may  regulate  the  mode  in  which 
railroad  corporations  may  transact  their  business,  the  price  they  may  charge  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  the  speed  at  which  they  may  run 
their  trains,  .  .  .  although  the  power  to  amend  the  charters  of  such  corporations 
has  not  been  reserved." 

"  Under  this  reserved  power,"  the  learned  Court  says  further  in 
that  case,  referring  to  the  constitutionally  reserved  power,  "  the  legis- 
lature may  impose  upon  railroad  corporations  such  additional  restric- 
tions and  burdens  as  the  public  good  requires."  The  same  doctrine 
is  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Albany  N.  R.  R.  v.  Brownell,  24  N.  Y. 
pp.  345,  351.  These  cases  are  in  harmony  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Judge  Potter  in  his  learned  treatise  upon  the  law  of  cor- 
porations, recently  published.  General  Diven,  formerly  a  prominent 
railroad  official,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance 
in  Rochester,  asserted  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  are  established  beyond  question :  ( i )  That  rail- 
roads are  public  highways;  (2)  That  the  companies  are  bound  to  use 
them  for  the  public  benefit;  (3)  That  all  persons  have  an  equal  right 
to  their  use  on  like  conditions;  (4)  That  the  only  interest  of  the 
stockholder  is  to  receive  in  charges  for  transportation  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  the  investment;  (5)  That  their  charges  must  be  uniform; 
(6)  That  they  must  not  be  excessive;  (7)  That  the  legislature  has 
the  right  to  regulate  them  in  all  the  particulars  and  respects  mentioned. 
But  the  difficult  question  is.  How  far  should  the  law-making  power 
go  in  the  management  of  railroads,  —  how  far  may  it  go  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  wise  management  or  control  of  its  corporations,  without  im- 
pairing vested  rights,  or  confiscating  the  property  of  its  citizens? 

The  interests  of  railway  carriers  lie  directly  in  the  way  of  satisfying 
their  patrons.  Whether  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  existing  system 
can  best  be  remedied  by  State  legislation,  or  whether  it  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  resort  to  national  enactments  regulating  inter-State  traffic,  or 
whether  any  such  restrictions  upon  railroad  management,  State  or 
national,  should  first  be  preceded  by  the  creation  of  State  and  national 
Boards  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  arc  questions  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment. It  was  urged  before  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  support  of 
the  bill  which  Mr.  Rutter  characterized  as  "  patchwork,"  that  its  letter 
and  spirit  were  identical  with  existing  constitutional  law  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  statutory  law  in  Massachusetts ;  and  that  its  effect  would  be 
to  secure  to  individuals  by  enactment  what  is  already  guaranteed  to 
railroad  corporations  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  to  express 
companies  and  associations.  Under  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
Art.  xvii..  Sect.  3,  adopted  in  1874,  it  is  provided  that  — 

"  All  individuals,  associations,  and  corporations  shall  have  equal  rights  to  have 
persons  and  property  transported  over  railroads  and  canals,  and  no  undue  or  un- 
reasonable discrimination  shall  be  made  in  charges  for  or  in  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  or  passengers  within  the  State,  or  coming  from  or  going  to  any 
other  State." 

And  further  that  — 

"  Persons  and  property  transported  over  any  railroad  shall  be  delivered  at  any 
station  at  charges  not  exceeding  the  charges  for  transportation  of  persons  and 
property  of  the  same  class  to  any  more  distant  station." 

By  Sect.  7  it  is  provided  that  — 

"  No  discrimination  in  charges  or  facilities  for  transportation  shall  be  made 
between  transportation  companies  and  individuals,  or  in  favor  of  either  by  abate- 
ment, drawback,  or  otherwise  ;  and  no  railroad  or  canal  company,  or  any  lessee, 
manager,  or  employee  thereof  shall  make  any  preference  in  furnishing  cars  or 
motive  power." 

It  should  be  remembered,  while  reading  these  constitutional  pro- 
visions, that  J:he  canals  of  Pennsylvania  are  owned  by  the  railroad 
corporations.  It  was  urged  that  those  provisions  were  not  applicable 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  inasmuch  as  that  company  was  chartered 
prior  to  1874;  but  it  was  conceded  that  they  did  apply  to  all  subse- 
quently chartered  companies,  and  the  section  of  the  same  article  which 
provides  that  — 

"  No  railroad,  canal,  or  other  transportation  company  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  article  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any  future  legislation  by  gen- 
eral or  special  laws,  except  on  complete  acceptance  of  all  the  provisions  of  this 
article  "  — 

was  adopted  in  order  that  under  future  legislation  that  company,  and 
any  other  organized  prior  to  1874,  might  ultimately  become  subject 
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to  the  same  provisions.  It  is  nevertheless  asserted,  and  I  believe  not 
disputed,  that,  under  the  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  company,  the 
charge  on  a  short  haul  shall  not  exceed  that  on  a  longer  haul,  between 
certain  given  points.  It  was  also  shown  before  the  New  York  legis- 
lature that  the  leading  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  were  precisely 
like  the  act  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1867,  and  now 
in  full  force  in  that  State ;  that  the  language  used  in  the  bill  had 
received  judicial  construction  by  the  courts  of  that  State.  It  was  also 
urged  upon  the  legislature  of  New  York  that  the  proposed  act  to 
regulate  the  transportation  of  freight  was  intended  merely  to  extend 
to  individuals  certain  existing  anti-discrimination  laws,  which  were 
passed  in  1847  and  1872  by  our  legislature,  at  the  instance  and  for 
the  protection  of  railroad  corporations  themselves.  The  following  is 
from  the  law  of  1 847  :  — 

"  Every  railroad  company  whose  railroad  shall,  at  or  near  the  same  place,  con- 
nect with  or  be  intersected  by  two  or  more  other  railroads,  which  are  competing 
lines  for  the  business  to  or  from  such  railroads,  shall  fairly  and  impartially  grant 
and  afford  to  the  proprietors  of  each  of  such  connecting  or  intersecting  railroads 
equal  terms  of  accommodations,  privileges,  and  facilities  in  the  transportation  of 
cars,  passengers,  baggage,  and  freight  over  and  upon  their  roads,  and  over  and  upon 
their  connecting  or  intersecting  railroads ;  and  shall  also  grant  and  afford  the  pro- 
prietors of  each  of  said  connecting  railroads  equal  facilities  in  the  interchange  of 
passengers,  baggage,  freight  and  other  cars,  so  far  as  may  be  required  to  accommo- 
date the  business  of  each  railroad." 

The  following  is  from  the  law  of  1872  ^:  — 

"  All  companies  whose  railroads  are  or  shall  hereafter  be  crossed,  intersected, 
or  joined,  as  aforesaid,  shall  receive  from  each  other,  and  forward  to  their  destina- 
tion, all  goods,  merchandise,  and  other  property  intended  for  points  on  their  re- 
spective roads,  with  the  same  despatch  and  at  a  rate  of  freight  not  exceeding  the 
local  tariff  rate  charged  for  similar  goods,  merchandise,  and  other  property  received 
at  and  forwarded  from  the  same  point  for  individuals  and  other  corporations." 

It  is  urged  that  the  converse  of  that  provision  of  law  is  due  to  pub- 
lic interest,  and  not  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  railway  carriers ; 
that  it  would  conduce  to  stability  and  permanency  of  freight  tariffs; 
prevent  the  evils  of  competition  which  generally  result  in  cutting 
rates,  and  railroad  wars.  On  the  other  hand,  railroad  managers  con- 
tend that  that  would  be  "  inflexible  legislation,"  ruinous  to  commer- 
cial New  York,  and  destructive  of  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
interests;  that,  inasmuch  as  our  railroad  system  has  outgrown  State 

1  Chap.  350. 
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lines,  the  proposed  State  legislation  would  be  ineffectual  to  work  the 
desired  cure  of  the  alleged  evils. 

Railway  corporations  themselves  have  undertaken  to  prevent  the 
evils  and  ruinous  effects  of  indiscriminate  competition  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  pooling  system,  —  a  "  federation  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem," as  Mr.  Adams  terms  it.  This  system  is  said  to  have  resulted  in 
preventing  "  that  war  of  roads  going  on  all  over  the  country  which 
had  demoralized  the  railway  system  of  the  country,  which  had 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  railway  investments,  and  which  was 
tending  to  universal  bankruptcy  in  all  railway  corporations,"  in  estab- 
lishing "  uniformity  and  permanency  in  rates,  —  the  best  thing  for  the 
shipper  so  long  as  they  are  reasonable  and  just."  Mr.  Depew  also 
states  before  the  special  committee :  — 

"With  uniformity  and  permanence  in  rates,  the  shipper  can  contract,  knowing 
what  the  charge  of  transportation  is  to  be  :  and  his  business  judgment,  capital,  and 
skill  govern  all  the  rest." 

With  the  "  pooling  system  "  or  "  federation  of  the  railroad  system," 
supplemented  by  an  administrative  measure,  Mr.  Adams  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  "the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem,  as  it  presents 
itself  in  America,  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  little  difficulty."  His 
views,  the  result  of  so  many  years  of  experience,  observation,  and 
study  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners, confirmed  by  his  recent  experience  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  con- 
fidence and  employ  of  all  the  vast  railroad  interests  of  the  country,  are 
worthy  the  candid  consideration  of  every  friend  of  progress  and  re- 
form. I  shall  merit  the  thanks  of  my  readers  in  quoting  his  language. 
In  discussing  before  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
.House  of  Representatives  on  the  bills  to  regulate  inter-State  railroad 
traffic,  on  the  27th  of  February  last,  he  said :  — 

»'  So  far  as  it  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  discrimination,  my  objection 
to  the  Reagan  bill,  so-called,  is  very  simple.  It  does  not  go  far  enough ;  or,  rather, 
it  goes  too  far  in  one  direction  and  makes  no  effort  at  progress  in  another  and,  to 
my  mind,  far  more  important  direction.  It  is  in  its  character  simply  declaratory 
and  penal,  while,  unless  I  greatly  err,  what  is  here  needed  is  especially  an  adminis- 
trative measure.  But  let  me  explain  myself.  The  situation  is  simply  this  :  A  mass 
of  corporations,  wielding  under  any  circumstances  immense  power,  through  their 
wealth  and  manifold  connections  constitute  one  party  to  the  issue.  The  other  party 
is  the  community  at  large,  —  a  mass  of  unorganized  individuals.  You  pass  the  bill 
known  as  the  Reagan  bill,  or  any  bill  of  a  similar  character,  and  what  does  it 
amount  to  ?  It  is  declaratory  of  the  law  and  it  is  penal ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  put  in 
execution  ?     Like  any  other  law,  you  answer,  by  parties  sustaining  injury,  through 
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the  courts  of  justice.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  answer  is  a  practical  begging  of 
the  wliole  question.  The  parties  in  this  case  are  not  equal  before  the  court.  In 
wealth,  in  organization,  in  power  of  injury,  in  power  of  obstruction,  in  power  of 
terrorism,  if  you  please  to  say  so,  one  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  other.  The 
thing  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  argue  it.  In  the 
hands  of  the  railroad  companies,  the  law's  delay  alone  is  an  advantage  equiva- 
lent to  the  mastery  of  the  situation.  A  bill  declaratory  and  penal  in  its  char- 
acter is,  therefore,  defective  in  that  it  fails,  and  fatally  fails,  to  meet  the  existing 
exigency.  It  is  giving"  a  stone  in  answer  to  a  cry  for  bread.  More  than  this, 
it  is  defective  also  that  it  transposes  the  natural  order  of  things.  Entering  upon  a 
new  and  wholly  untrodden  field  of  legislation,  it  undertakes  to  declare  principles 
and  to  impose  penalties,  not  only  in  advance  of  any  thorough  and  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  abuses,  but  without  providing  any  machinery  at  all  for  their  investigation 
hereafter.  Everything  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  people,  —  a  sort  of 
town-meeting  forty  million  strong.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  submit,  that  any  bill  you 
pass,  to  be  really  effective  in  immediate  working  and  fruitful  of  future  results,  should 
be  administrative,  rather  than  declaratory  and  penal.  Indeed,  so  far  as  railroad 
corporations  are  concerned,  I  cannot  say  that  I  regard  your  merely  declaratory 
statutes,  no  matter  how  penal  you  may  make  them,  as  of  any  considerable  moment. 
Practically  they  are  mere  harmless  thunder.  What  is  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is 
something  of  a  very  different  character:  it  is  thorough,  immediate,  searching  in- 
vestigation, throwing  the  keen  light  of  publicity  into  the  secret  places  of  railroad 
management.  It  is  there  the  abuses  lurk,  and  they  do  not  love  the  day.  Indeed, 
when  they  are  dragged  into  the  day  they  speedily  die.  This,  then,  is  the  essential 
feature  in  the  measure  I  shall  present  for  your  consideration,  —  the  feature  which 
for  its  remedial  force  is  worth,  to  my  mind,  all  the  penal  and  declaratory  provisions 
your  ingenuity  can  devise  forty  times  over.  It  will  constitute  the  sixth  section  of 
the  bill,  and  referring  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  carefully  selected,  qualified  for 
the  duties,  liberally  paid,  provided  for  in  previous  sections,  it  goes  on  as  follows, 
defining  what  I  regard  as  the  chief  and  most  useful  function  of  that  Board." 

Here  Mr.  Adams  gives,  by  way  of  suggestion,  the  language  of  the 
proposed  section  defining  the  duties  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
to  investigate  complaints  of  discrimination  in  the  charges  made  as  a 
common  carrier  for  its  services,  in  commerce  between  the  States,  by 
any  railroad  corporation,  and  report  the  results  of  all  such  investiga- 
tions and  their  findings,  and  also  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  data 
necessary  to  the  gradual  enactment  of  an  intelligent  system  of  national 
legislation  regulating  inter- State  railroad  commerce:  — 

"  These  provisions,"  he  proceeds  to  argue,  "  make  the  act  an  administrative  one, 
supplying  as  they  do  the  whole  machinery  for  constant  and  intelligent  investigation. 
The  declaratory  and  penal  clauses  you  may  frame  more  or  less  at  haphazard  ;  now 
or  hereafter  add  them  as  experience  shows  they  are  needed.  Beginning  in  the  right 
way,  if  they  are  needed  they  are  sure  to  come. 

"Accepting,  therefore,  as  fundamental,  the  two  propositions  of  a  federation  of 
the  railroad  system  on  the  one  side,  and  an  administrative  measure  on  the  other, 
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the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem,  as  it  presents  itself  in  America,  seems  to  be 
surrounded  with  little  difficulty.  It  is  indeed  curiously  simple,  if  we  do  not  our- 
selves insist  upon  complicating  it.  It  is  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
and  relics  on  investigation  and  publicity  rather  than  upon  a  continued  wrangling 
in  the  courts.  The  necessary  penal  legislation  — and  on  this  point  I  would  not  be 
mistaken,  I  think  penal  legislation  will  be  necessary  —  should  follow  and  not  pre- 
cede legislation.  The  concrete  cases  should  first  arise  and  be  made  the  subject, 
not  of  slow  and  profitless  litigation,  but  of  swift  inquiry  on  the  spot ;  and  from 
thes*  concrete  cases  the  body  of  general  legislation  should  gradually  be  developed. 
A  governmental  machinery  would  thus,  by  degrees,  be  built  up  corresponding  to 
and  competent  to  cope  with  that  federation  of  the  railroads  which  is  to  check  the 
process  of  consolidation  and  preserve  the  essential  principle  of  competition.  On 
the  one  side  we  would  have  the  federation  rendering  all  the  members  of  the  system 
amenable  to  control,  while  over  against  this  organization,  confronting  it,  would  be 
the  government  tribunal  representing  the  community,  public  opinion,  and  the  law. 
This  is  almost  the  precise  result  which  was  arrived  at  in  Great  Britain  in  1873  ;  and 
since  then  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  in  Parliament  has  been,  that  there  were  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  complaints  preferred  againsjt  the  railroads  to  keep  the  com- 
missioners reasonably  occupied. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  the  same  in  this  country.  Abuses  vanish 
rapidly  under  thorough  and  systematic  investigation.  One  test  case,  thoroughly 
probed  to  the  bottom,  results  either  in  reform  or  in  legislation ;  and  under  such 
circumstances  the  last  =s  apt  to  be  effective.  Nor  do  I  see  why  this  condition  of 
affairs  should  not  be  practically,  so  far  as  we  of  this  generation  are  concerned,  per- 
manent in  character  and  admit  of  indefinite  expansion.  Under  it  the  railroads 
would  be  left  alone  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  subject  jlways  in 
matters  affecting  the  community  to  a  rigid  governmental  supervision." 

Here  we  have,  then,  in  the  strongest  and  tersest  form  possible,  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  administrative  element  representing  and  con- 
centrating public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  railroad  management 
and  reform.  And  not  only  does  Mr.  Adams  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  power,  standing  for  the  protection  of  public  interests, 
but  he  shows  the  incalculable  advantages  which  by  fair  and  friendly 
co-operation  may  result  to  railway  corporations  themselves.  His  argu- 
ment applies  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  similar  legislation  in  the 
States;  indeed,  he  maintains  the  same  grounds  in  his  annual  reports 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  as  a  railroad  commissioner,  and  has 
reaffirmed  it  since  he  has  come  to  consider  the  subject  from  the  rail- 
way standpoint,  —  since  he  has  "  approached  the  subject  from  the 
other  side."  Mr.  Fink,  equally  eminent  as  railway  authority,  fully  con- 
curs in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Adams.  The  question  of  regulating  the 
transportation  of  freights  is  an  important  one  indeed ;  but  w^hether  it 
may  be  most  equitably  and  effectively  accomplished  by  direct  declar- 
atory and  penal  enactments,  or  whether  such  legislation  should  follow 
in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Adams,  is  of  equal  importance. 
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It  is  urged  by  Mr,  Dcpew  that  a  railroad  commission  once  existed 
in  New  York  and  was  abolished  within  two  years ;  that  such  an 
agency  must  inevitably  be  a  mere  political  machine,  owning  the  rail- 
roads or  owned  by  them ;  and  that  the  proper  men  are  not  likely  to 
be  selected  to  perform  the  important  functions  of  the  office.  These 
are  all  grave  objections,  certainly;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tended that  in  many  other  States  and  countries  —  England,  Germany, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  a  dozen  other  States  of  the  Union  —  the 
usefulness  of  boards  of  railroad  commissioners  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Depew's  suggestions  that  such 
a  commission  would  be  a  mere  political  power,  and  become  corrupt, 
are  of  but  little  weight.  Assume  that  such  would  be  the  case  at  first, 
that  the  Governor  would  select  and  the  Senate  confirm  commission- 
ers who  would  use  their  powers  for  political  ends,  —  the  odium  which 
would  rest  upon  such  a  Governor  and  Senate  would  speedily  cause  a 
change  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  commission.  During 
the  days  of  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York  City,  the  judiciary,  as  is  well 
known,  became  most  corrupt ;  yet  no  one  proposed  to  abolish  the 
judicial  system,  nor  is  it  pretended  that  the  causes  in  which  their  per- 
sonal and  party  interests  prompted  them  to  act  corruptly  formed 
anything  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  their  aggregate  judicial 
determinations,  nor  to  any  great  degree  tended  to  make  nugatory  the 
benefits  which  the  judicial  system  brings  about.  Scandals  have  been 
connected  with,  and  mismanagement  has  at  times  been  charged  in,  some 
of  our  State  departments,  national  as  well  as  local ;  yet  nobody  proposes 
to  abolish  these  departments  because  they  have  been  prostituted  to  sin- 
ister ends.  In  the  infancy  of  the  judicial  system  in  England  the  judge 
was  a  mere  creature  of  the  king,  and  whenever  the  crown's  interest  was 
involved  or  prerogative  questions  arose,  the  decisions  were  notoriously 
unjust  and  unfair.  That  condition  of  affairs,  however,  endured  but 
for  a  time ;  civilization  caused  them  to  outgrow  this  system,  and  now 
the  judiciary  of  England,  as  in  our  own  country,  holds  the  scales 
evenly  balanced  between  subject  and  crown,  government  and  citizen. 
The  argument  that  power  has  been  and  probably  will  be  again  mis- 
used proves  too  much,  because  it  would  be  a  reason  for  abolishing 
our  entire  administrative  and  judicial  machinery.  The  proposed 
legislation  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  freight  by  railroads  —  the 
bill  to  create  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  that  to  regulate  the  making  of  leases  by  railroads  —  failed ; 
the  last  mentioned  bill  was  calculated  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  trans- 
actions like  that  between  the  Metropolitan  and  New  York  Elevated 
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Railway  companies,  by  means  whereof  $13,000,000  of  watered  stock, 
through  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railway  Company,  were  injected  into 
the  capitalization  of  the  Elevated  Railway  system  of  New  York  City, 
These  several  proposed  bills  still  present  questions  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  consideration  of  the  people  and  of  future  legislatures. 
In  both  local,  State,  and  national  aspects  they  are  vital  questions,  and 
their  wise  solution  demands  the  consideration  of  the  best  and  wisest 
minds. 

Legislation  is  supposed  to  embody  the  wisdom  of  all  the  people 
who,  by  their  chosen  representatives,  are  presumed  wisely  to  delib- 
erate, consider,  and  enact.  That  some  legislation  upon  this  important 
subject  is  needed,  and  most  earnestly  demanded,  cannot  well  be  dis- 
puted. Such  should,  in  the  interests  of  all,  be  wise.  All  interests 
should  therefore  unite  in  securing  such  judicious  enactments,  to  the 
end  that  ultimate  tiitwise  provisions  may  not  be  forced  upon  the 
people,  and  that  it  may  not  be  said  we  have  in  our  midst  a  creature 
of  the  State  mightier  than  the  State  itself.  To  legislate  wisely 
concerning  the  railways  of  New  York  alone  means  to  foster  and 
encourage  combinations  of  capital  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  now  invested  in  the  five  thousand  or 
more  miles  of  railways  of  that  State.  And  if  such  wisdom  shall 
characterize  the  enactments  of  our  national  assembly,  the  interests 
affected  are  represented  by  more  than  five  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  more  than  eighty  thousand  miles  of  operating  railways  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property.  It  also  means 
increased  prosperity  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  interest,  then,  not  only  of  the  people,  but  of  railway  corpora- 
tions themselves,  may  we  not  now  ask,  and  demand,  the  creation  of 
that  wisely  constituted  governmental  agency  which,  embodying  the 
wisdom  gained  by  experience  with  careful  study  and  observation,  shall, 
in  the  near  future,  lead  to  a  happy  solution  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
the  hour,  and  harmonize  all  conflicting  elements?  May  it  not  with 
propriety  be  urged  upon  the  railway  manager,  charged  as  he  is 
with  the  performance  of  weighty  responsibilities,  in  the  use  of 
sovereign  franchises  which  must  be  held  in  trust  for  the  public  good, 
and  in  the  use  of  which  the  exclusion  of  everything  like  favoritism 
is  an  obligation  that  cannot  be  disregarded  without  violating  natural 
equity  and  fundamental  principles,  that  he  is,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
faithless  to  his  trust,  in  resisting  the  creation  and  establishment  of 
such  a  commission?  CHARLES  S.  BAKER. 
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'HPHE  close  of  the  Revolution  found  Massachusetts  with  but  slender 
"^  material  out  of  which  to  construct  a  reputable  Bench  and  Bar. 
During  the  long  years  of  civil  disturbance  the  law  had  fared  but  ill, 
and  the  men  like  John  Adams,  who  might  in  other  times  have  re- 
mained in  and  adorned  the  profession,  had  been  drawn  ofif  to  other 
and  more  pressing  public  duties.  Yet  if  the  material  was  scant,  some 
of  it  at  least  was  of  excellent  quality.  For  example,  there  was  John 
Lowell,  a  native  of  Newburyport,  who  began  to  practise  law  in  Bos- 
ton in  1777,  and  who  rapidly  acquired  a  numerous  and  excellent  cli- 
entage; he  was  an  honorable  gentleman,  a  sound  lawyer,  and  a  thor- 
ough patriot.  During  the  war  he  was  the  favorite  counsel  of  those 
merchants  who  had  espoused  the  colonial  cause.  In  1781  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  when  the  Federal  Constitution  went  into 
operation  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  the  first  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Massachusetts  District,  —  a  po- 
sition which  he  continued  to  fill  with  ability  and  integrity  until  John 
Adams,  among  his  famous  "  midnight  appointments  "  made  Lowell 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court.  But  this  short-lived  tribunal,  called 
into  existence  by  the  Federalists  in  1801,  was  abolished  by  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republicans  in  1802,  and  Judge  Lowell  found  himself  again  in 
private  life.  He  died  in  the  same  year  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He 
mingled  but  little  in  political  life,  though  for  a  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Congress  of  pra^-Constitutional  days.  Since,  however,  he  was 
well  known  to  be  a  Federalist  and  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  and 
repute,  he  could  not  escape  the  natural  consequence  in  being  made 
one  of  the  victims  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  posthumous  slander.  A  scurri- 
lous paragraph  in  that  notorious  Diary  seeks  to  sepd  down  to  posterity 
John  Lowell  and  his  friend  Stephen  Higginson,  a  gentleman  equally 
above  suspicion,  covered  with  the  obloquy  of  having  taken  British 
gold,  some  "three  to  five  thousand  guineas  each,"  as  an  inducement 
"  not  to  do  anything  to  the  injury  of  their  own  country,  but  to  be- 
friend a  good  connection  between  England  and  it."    Yet  it  has  turned 
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out  that  the  memory  of  Judge  Lowell  has  been  able  to  endure  this 
bespattering  much  better  than  the  fame  of  Jefiferson  has  been  able  to 
withstand  the  disgrace  of  perpetuating  such  calumnies  in  the  peculiar 
and  cowardly  fashion  which  he  saw  fit  to  select.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  story  is  false ;  the  only  question  is  whether  Jefiferson  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  false  at  the  time  when  he  maliciously  wrote  it. 

These  remarks  call  to  mind  the  good  saying  of  Daniel  Davis,  a 
sound  lawyer  and  stanch  Federalist  in  the  early  days  of  the  country, 
and  who  served  for  some  years  as  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
the  Massachusetts  District,  —  that  he  had  received  the  two  greatest 
official  distinctions  which  it  was  possible  for  an  American  to  enjoy; 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  ofifice  by  Washington  and  had 
been  removed  by  Jefiferson. 

A  contemporary  of  Judge  Lowell  was  Francis  Dana,  who  was  born 
at  Cambridge  in  1743,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1762,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767.  He  was  one  of  the  active  men  in 
those  stirring  times ;  and  is  even  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  the  vig- 
orous but  sometimes  lawless  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  held  sundry  pub- 
lic positions;  in  1779  he  went  abroad  as  secretary  to  John  Adams, 
when  that  gentleman  was  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  from  this  position  he  was  removed 
in  1 78 1  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  American  minister.  He  then  re- 
turned the  courtesy  which  the  elder  Adams  had  just  rendered  to  him, 
by  taking  as  his  own  secretary  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  His  reception,  however,  being  unsatisfactory,  he  came  home 
in  1783.  In  1785  Governor  Hancock  placed  him  upon  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts;  and  in  1791  he  was  made  chief- 
justice,  which  position  he  held  until  1806,  when,  by  reason  of  ill-health, 
he  resigned.  He  was  a  good  lawyer;  of  slight  figure  and  studious 
aspect.  In  winter,  as  William  Sullivan  tells  us,  he  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  carrying  a  large  mufif  and  wearing  a  white  corduroy  fur- 
lined  surtout,  —  trophies,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  his  Russian  mission. 

With  him,  as  an  associate  justice,  was  Robert  Treat  Paine,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  bench  in  1790,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  —  an  honest,  kindly  gentleman,  able  and  patriotic,  but 
irascible  to  an  uncomfortable  degree.  His  bad  temper  and  appro- 
priate manners  won  him  the  nickname  of  Ursa  Major.  Indeed,  the 
manners  of  the  judges  to  lawyers  practising  before  them  at  that  pe- 
riod are  reported  upon  all  hands  to  have  been  execrable ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1802,  when  Theodore  Sedgwick  was  placed  upon  the  bench, 
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that  any  improvement  was  effected.  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  a  man  of  fine 
personal  appearance,  "  of  dignified  and  courteous  deportment,"  though 
with  "  something  of  display  "  in  his  manner.  His  example,  however, 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  his  associates,  who  were  apparently 
shamed  into  a  behavior  more  becoming  their  situation.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  somewhat  concerned  in  political  life,  having  been  a 
United  States  senator  and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Slavery,  and  shared  with  Lowell  the 
honor  of  being  the  chief  and  most  efficient  promoters  of  its  legal  aboli- 
tion in  Massachusetts. 

Paine  had  a  son  who  was  also  bred  to  the  bar,  but  who  preferred 
verses  to  briefs,  and,  being  unfortunately  encouraged  in  the  foolish 
fancy  that  he  was  a  poet,  devoted  himself  to  the  manufacture  of 
rhymes,  which  were  forgotten  soon  enough,  but  not  sooner  than 
they  deserved  to  be ;  though  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  he  wrote 
one  political  song,  "  Adams  and  Liberty,"  which  was  for  a  time  very 
popular.  He  was  named  after  Tom  Paine,  when  that  writer  was  noted 
as  a  friend  of  freedom;  but  when  this  distinguished  namesake  carried 
his  liberal  ideas  from  politics  into  religion,  the  young  man  indig- 
nantly dropped  the  name  of  Thomas  and  assumed  the  name  of  Rob- 
ert Treat.  One  day  one  of  his  friends,  from  old  habit,  called  him 
Tom.  "  Don't  call  me  that  again,"  he  interrupted,  "  I  have  a  Chris- 
tian name  now." 

At  the  bar,  during  this  period,  there  were  growing  up  many  able 
lawyers  and  brilliant  advocates.  No  one  among  them  has  left  a  more 
distinguished  name  than  Samuel  Dexter.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1 76 1  and  died  in  18 16,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-four.  Yet  he  had 
crowded  much  into  these  too  few  years.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  studied  law,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Popu- 
lar opinion,  however,  had  designated  him  as  one  fit  for  public  life. 
He  was  first  sent  to  the  State  Legislature,  then  to  Congress,  as  repre- 
sentative and  again  as  senator;  under  John  Adams  he  was  Secretary 
at  War,  and  afterward  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  though  holding  these 
offices  only  for  brief  periods.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  came  in  he  retired 
to  private  life,  and  was  thereafter  content  with  his  professional  career. 
As  a  lawyer  he  had  no  superior  in  the  country,  unless  possibly  it  was 
William  Pinkney.  Judge  Story  names  them  as  rivals,  compares  them 
carefully,  and  not  without  some  hesitation  gives  the  palm  to  Pinkney. 
They  were  certainly  very  diftcrent,  and  from  the  description  one  might 
judge  that  Dexter  would  be  the  more  highly  esteemed  in  this  genera- 
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tion.  Pinkney  was  a  very  affected  man,  and  had  the  foolish  vanity  to 
wish  to  be  esteemed  a  fine  gentleman,  whose  triumphs  at  the  bar  were 
achieved  almost  without  preparation,  by  sheer  force  of  genius.  His 
oratory  was  of  a  very  exalted  and  impetuous  style,  his  purpose  being 
to  whirl  his  hearers  along  with  him,  giving  them  little  pause  to  think 
or  differ.  Dexter  was  more  simple  in  his  style,  seldom  rising  into 
oratorical  flights,  but  preferring  a  clear,  even,  and  persuasive  fashion 
of  address.  He  was  not  a  learned  lawyer ;  but  he  was  a  profound 
thinker,  and  was  wont  to  work  out  his  arguments  by  careful  reflection 
rather  than  by  the  constant  use  of  books.  By  some  this  custom  was 
attributed  to  a  weakness  of  eyesight,  caused  by  over-studious  habits 
in  youth.  It  was  observed  that  he  seldom  had  a  brief,  and  in  the  rare 
cases  when  he  made  one  it  was  only  a  few  lines  in  length.  At  the 
time  when  the  embargo  laws  were  pressing  hard  upon  the  industries 
of  Massachusetts,  the  merchants  combined  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
have  them  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  Mr.  Dexter  acted 
as  their  counsel,  and,  though  he  lost  the  case,  as  was  inevitable,  yet 
his  argument  was  long  remembered  on  account  of  the  ability  dis- 
played in  it,  and  was  generally  reputed  to  be  the  most  famous  made 
by  him.  Soon  afterward,  however,  he  changed  his  political  views,  and 
early  in  the  war  of  18 12  he  severed  his  connections  with  his  old  Fed- 
eralist friends,  and  joined  the  party  of  the  Administration.  For  this 
conversion  he  was  dubbed  by  the  indignant  John  Randolph  of  Roan- 
oke, "  Mr.  Ambi-Dcxterr  It  is  not  without  interest  to  recall  that  he 
was  an  energetic  laborer  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  first  Temperance  Society  ever  organized  in  Massa- 
chusetts. His  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Sullivan ;  he 
"  was  nearly  six  feet  in  stature,  of  well-proportioned,  muscular  frame. 
His  hair  was  black,  loose,  unpowdered,  and  worn  rather  long;  it  came 
lightly  over  his  high,  expansive  forehead.  His  face  was  long,  his  com- 
plexion dark,  his  eyes  large  and  light-blue.  .  .  .  His  common  and 
usual  manner  was  a  dignified  and  formal  reserve,  that  of  one  who  is 
conscious  of  intellectual  superiority.  His  personal  presence  indicated 
that  he  was  not  a  man  with  whom  liberties  could  be  taken,  or  to  whom 
familiarity  could  be  offered.  Yet  in  private  intercourse,  and  when  he 
felt  himself  unrestrained,  he  was  an  agreeable  and  instructive  associ- 
ate ;  but  he  did  not  take  much  interest  in  what  is  called  *  company,' 
and  spent  but  little  time  in  that  way." 

Mr.  Dexter  was  engaged  as  senior  counsel  in  a  cause  in  Boston, 
which  in  its  day  attracted  much  attention  and  is  yet  by  no  means  for- 
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gotten.  Thomas  O.  Sclfridge,  a  well-known  Federalist  lawyer  in  Bos- 
ton, had  a  difference  with  Benjamin  Austin,  a  lawyer  of  repute  and  a 
political  writer  belonging  to  the  Democratic  party.  The  merits  of  the 
quarrel  are  of  little  interest,  and  were  perhaps  not  unequally  divided, 
if  indeed  there  were  any  merits  in  it  at  all.  It  was  a  political  feud,  and 
at  the  time  such  controversies  were  marked  with  extreme  bitterness 
and  personality.  On  August  4,  1806,  Mr.  Selfridgc  went  out  upon 
'Change  soon  after  noon.  "  He  had  already  had  warning  that  violence 
was  intended  towards  him,  and  had  provided  himself  with  a  loaded 
pistol.  As  he  walked  across  State  Street,  Charles  Austin,  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Austin,  a  young  man  then  a  student  in  Harvard  College, 
approached  him  rapidly,  with  a  heavy  cane  in  his  hand,  and  an  air 
so  threatening  as  could  leave  Mr.  Selfridge  in  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
his  intent.  In  a  moment  of  time  the  cane  had  descended  several  times 
severely  upon  Selfridge,  and  he  in  turn  had  fired  a  mortal  shot  at 
Austin.  Precisely  in  what  order  the  blows  and  the  shooting  had  oc- 
curred could  not  be  surely  ascertained  from  disagreeing  witnesses. 
Selfridge  was  arrested  and  tried  for  murder.  The  case  made  a  great 
stir  and  took  on  from  the  first  a  strong  political  complexion.  Even 
through  the  formality  of  the  printed  report  one  can  detect  too  often 
the  bias  of  one  and  another  of  the  witnesses.  The  case  was  admir- 
ably tried,  and  the  full  report  of  it,  which  has  been  fortunately  pre- 
served, shows  that  neither  in  law  nor  in  eloquence  do  the  lawyers  of 
this  generation  surpass  their  predecessors  who  were  then  in  practice. 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  was  foreman  of  the  jury,  and  many  other 
well-known  Boston  names  are  recognized  upon  the  panel.  That  they 
were  good  and  true  Federalists  may  be  well  believed,  not  only  from 
the  well-known  proclivities  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  Boston  in 
those  days,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  agreed  upon  a  verdict  of  "not 
guilty."  James  Sullivan,  then  attorney-general,  afterward  governor, 
appeared  for  the  Commonwealth,  assisted  by  Daniel  Davis,  solicitor- 
general  ;  while  the  defendant  was  cared  for  excellently  well  by  Samuel 
Dexter,  Christopher  Gore,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  Charles  Jackson. 
A  stronger  array  of  legal  talent  has  probably  never  sat  together  in 
any  cause  in  this  Commonwealth.  Otis  was  one  of  the  most  silvery- 
tongued  and  graceful  of  speakers,  a  man  distinguished  both  in  pro- 
fessional and  public  life,  and  who  has  left  a  familiar  name  behind  him 
in  Boston.  Charles  Jackson  afterward  sat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  but  left  it  and  retired  from  active  affairs  at  the  early  age 
of  forty,  even  then  carrying  with  him  a  reputation  for  legal  learning 
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which  has  never  to  this  day  been  surpassed  upon  the  able  bench  of 
this  State. 

Christopher  Gore  deserves  more  full  mention.  Like  his  coadju- 
tors in  Selfridge's  cause,  he  was  a  thorough-going  Federalist.  In  his 
day  Federalism  was  the  sound  political  creed  in  Boston ;  Hamilton, 
so  long  as  he  lived,  was  the  political  god,  and  the  leading  lawyers  of 
the  city,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  his  Jlamens.  It  was  the 
faith  of  the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  of  the  upper  classes  at  a  period 
when  there  was  still  a  strong  class  feeling,  and  certain  persons  in  the 
community  felt  themselves  to  be  "  gentlemen  "  in  a  technical  sense, 
and  in  contradistinction  to  the  masses.^  Of  this  set  in  Boston,  Gore 
was  a  leading  member,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  belonging  to  it;  for  he  was  of  fine  person,  dignified 
presence,  liberally  educated,  of  aristocratic  feelings,  rich,  able,  and  not 
without  ambition  in  public  affairs.  When  he  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts he  used  to  make  journeys,  or  rather  progresses,  about  the 
country  in  a  coach-and-four,  oftentimes  with  outriders.  He  had  a 
handsome  estate  at  Waltham,  where  he  built  a  fine  house  with  a  mar- 
ble hall,  modelled  upon  some  English  nobleman's  country  seat,  and 
he  kept  also  a  deer-park.  This  was  all  very  imposing  and  grand,  but 
it  interfered  with  Mr.  Gore's  success  in  political  life,  and  was  reported 
to  have  cost  him  his  office  when  he  came  before  the  people  for  re- 
election to  the  governorship.  He,  however,  had  his  full  share  of 
public  offices.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  adopted 
the  Constitution;  he  was  the  first  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Massachusetts  District;  he  spent  eight  years  in  England 
eis  commissioner  to  settle  claims  of  our  citizens  under  Jay's  treaty, 
and  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he  received  a  handsome  banquet  on 
his  return;  he  was  in  the  State  senate;  was  governor  in  1809,  and 
was  sent  to  the  national  senate  in  18 14,  where  he  remained  three 
years  and  then  resigned  by  reason  of  ill  health.     He  had  also  the 

^  Theophilus  Parsons  the  younger,  in  his  Life  of  the  Chief-Justice,  indulges  in  an  amus- 
ing reminiscence  of  his  own  childhood.  He  had,  of  course,  been  soundly  brought  up  in 
political  matters  by  the  good  Federalist,  his  father,  who  always  called  the  Jeffersonians  by 
the  popular  nickname  of  Jacobins.  An  uncle,  who  was  of  this  hateful  and  antagonistic 
political  persuasion,  came  to  the  house  to  dine.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  a  wel- 
come, as  certainly  he  was  not  a  frequent,  guest.  But  Parsons,  senior,  not  to  be  uncivil  at  his 
own  board,  said,  "A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  "Mr.  Cross."  "  Why,  then,"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  lad,  "  he  is  not  a  Jacobin  after  all  !  "  Recovering  from  a  little  confusion,  Mr. 
Cross  turned  to  the  boy  and  said,  "  No,  not  a  Jacobin,  I  hope.  Did  you  think  I  was  ? " 
"  Indeed,  I  did,"  said  the  ingenuous  enfant  terrible  ;  "  but  I  see  that  you  are  not,  for  papa 
has  often  said  that  nothing  on  earth  could  make  him  drink  wine  with  a  Jacobin." 
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honor  of  being  slandered  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  —  an  occurrence  of  which 
the  absence  is  strong  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  pubUc  charac- 
ter of  any  man  of  that  day.  He  had  an  office  in  Scollay  Square ;  and 
it  was  there  that  Daniel  Webster  came,  a  country  boy  from  New 
Hampshire,  diffident  of  his  reception,  to  beg  to  be  taken  into  the 
office  of  the  great  lawyer  as  a  student.  It  was  while  he  was  studying 
here  that  Mr.  Webster  received  the  offer  of  the  clerkship  of  a  county 
court  in  New  Hampshire,  accompanied  with  the  urgent  request  from 
his  father  that  he  would  accept.  By  his  own  account  he  would  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Gore's  influence,  which  was  strongly 
and  fortunately  exerted  to  persuade  his  student  to  stick  to  the  law  at 
the  cost  of  bitterly  disappointing  the  old  farmer,  who  knew  not  to 
what  a  child  he  stood  parent.  Mr.  Gore  moved  Mr.  Webster's  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  and,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  indulged  in  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  in  which  he  ventured  upon  some  prophetic 
words  which  sunk  deep  into  Webster's  mind,  and  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  were  amply  fulfilled.  Mr.  Gore  at  his  death  left  no  one  with 
any  especial  claims  upon  him,  and  accordingly  distributed  the  chief 
part  of  his  wealth,  after  the  American  fashion,  among  public  institu- 
tions. Harvard  College  received  a  large  legacy,  which  was  used  for 
building  the  Library,  named  after  the  donor,  Gore  Hall.  Mr.  Sullivan 
describes  Mr.  Gore  as  "  rather  tall  and,  in  middle  age,  of  full  person 
and  erect ;  but  he  began  to  bend  forward  at  an  earlier  age  than  com- 
mon." He  was  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  such  hair  as  he  had 
was  "  tied  behind  and  dressed  with  powder.  His  face  was  round  and 
florid,  his  eyes  black;  his  manners  courteous  and  amiable.  His  elo- 
quence was  dignified  and  impressive.  In  all  his  relations  and  deport- 
ment he  had  the  bearing  of  a  polished  and  well-bred  gentleman." 

Contemporary  with  these  gentlemen  was  Theophilus  Parsons,  Chief- 
Justice  of  Massachusetts.  He  belonged,  however,  to  a  school  widely 
different  from  that  of  Dexter  and  Gore,  Otis  and  Sullivan.  They  were 
gentlemen  of  the  old  style,  dignified,  courteous  in  a  stately  fashion, 
of  a  grand  bearing,  as  much  as  to  say  to  all  persons,  "  We  are  the 
best."  Parsons,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  from  impressive  after  this 
method ;  he  was  rather  a  wag  in  his  way,  slatternly  in  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, slouching  in  figure,  an  able  lawyer,  indeed,  and  distinguished 
judge,  and  showing  his  ability  in  his  countenance,  but  certainly  with 
nothing  of  the  aristocrat* about  him.  He  was,  however,  a  sound  Fed- 
eralist and  a  prominent  member  of  the  famous  "  Essex  Junto."  Par- 
sons studied  law  with  Judge  Trowbridge,  an  admirable  lawyer,  who 
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had  probably  the  only  really  good  law  library  then  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  a  resolute  Tory  withal,  who  could  not  live  comfortably 
in  Boston  on  account  of  his  political  opinions.  He  had  in  his  parlor 
a  handsomely  framed  full-length  portrait  of  Governor  Hutchinson, 
One  day,  however,  in  his  absence  some  of  his  family,  deeming  it  a 
piece  of  property  dangerously  tempting  to  the  disorderly  Sons  of 
Liberty,  —  who  in  those  troublous  days  would  occasionally  ransack 
a  Tory  dwelling  without  law  or  warrant,  —  cut  out  the  canvas,  burned 
it,  and  put  into  the  frame  in  its  stead  a  portrait,  by  Copley,  of  Rich- 
ard Dana,  father  of  the  chief-justice.  The  portrait  and  frame  are  still 
owned  by  the  Dana  family. 

Mr.  Parsons  practised  for  many  years  in  Newburyport,  at  which 
place  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  student  in  his  ofhce.  He  was  a 
master  of  prize  and  admiralty  law,  in  which  department  his  chief 
competitors  were  John  Lowell,  son  of  the  judge,  and  Governor  Sulli- 
van. For  a  time  this  was  a  lucrative  specialty,  when  the  privateers- 
men  were  making  rich  captures  and  spending  their  money  w'ith  sea- 
manlike carelessness.  A  master  of  a  privateer  one  day  threw  into 
Mrs.  Parsons's  lap  —  as,  after  the  simple  fashion  of  the  day,  she  was 
sitting  in  her  husband's  office  —  a  dozen  heavy  silver-gilt  spoons,  be- 
cause he  did  n't  think  "  the  squire  had  charged  him  half  enough." 
Another  client,  a  Newburyport  merchant,  complained  that  he  had 
prayed  the  Lord  to  make  him  rich,  but  he  believed  he  had  prayed  too 
hard,  for  he  was  afraid  the  Lord  meant  to  drown  him  out.  The  wor- 
thy gentleman  might  have  spared  himself  this  concern,  however,  for 
he  died  a  bankrupt. 

Parsons  was  a  man  of  surprisingly  strong  memory  for  all  matters 
of  importance,  and  he  used  to  trust  to  this  faculty  with  a  serene  but 
justifiable  confidence.  He  never  used  a  brief.  His  addresses  to  the 
jury  were  also  short  and  simple,  but  very  forcible  and  successful. 
Chief-Justice  Parker  has  left  a  description  of  him  in  the  first  case  in 
which  that  judge  had  ever  seen  him.  Parsons,  he  says,  rising  to  ar- 
gue, "  put  one  foot  in  his  chair,  and,  with  an  elbow  on  his  knee,  leaned 
over  and  began  to  talk  about  the  case  as  a  man  might  talk  to  a  neigh- 
bor at  his  fireside,"  He  made  a  short  story  of  it,  and  the  jury  gave 
him  a  verdict  without  hesitation.  One  of  the  panel  afterward  asked 
who  he  was ;  "  he  is  not  much  of  a  lawyer,"  remarked  the  ingenuous 
juror,  "  and  he  don't  talk  or  look  as  if  he  would  ever  be  one ;  but  he 
seems  a  real  good  sort  of  a  man."  One  eccentric  claim  he  had  to  be 
regarded  as  a  "  good  sort  of  man,"  for  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  ac- 
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cept  a  fee  from  a  widow  or  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  There  are  widows 
and  widows,  and  surely  not  all  of  them  stand  in  need  of  such  chari- 
table consideration ;  nor  perhaps  ought  clergymen  to  be  so  encour- 
aged to  become  litigious. 

In  1800  Mr.  Parsons  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  1806,  upon  the  res- 
ignation of  Chief-Justice  Dana,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Strong 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  appointment  was  made  over  the  head  of 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  who  was  senior  associate  justice,  through  the  in- 
fluence, privately  exerted,  of  Judges  Isaac  Parker  and  Samuel  E. 
Sewall.  The  business  of  the  court  had  been  getting  into  a  sad  con- 
dition, and  a  vigorous  hand  seemed  necessary  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
current  of  justice  to  run  with  due  speed  and  smoothness.  Parsons 
was  the  man  for  the  task.  So  soon  as  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench 
a  terrible  energy  began  to  pervade  the  previously  slumbrous  and  com- 
fortable court-rooms.  The  knife  was  applied  to  the  docket  not  with 
a  tender  hand.  The  lawyers  had  to  try  their  cases,  or  submit  to  the 
nonsuit  or  default.  No  excuses  were  listened  to ;  it  was  like  the 
"  spring-cleanings  "  of  the  old-fashioned  New  England  housewives, 
attended  with  inefifable  discomfort  and  wide-spread  destruction.  The 
lawyers  grumbled  and  swore,  but  with  bated  breath ;  for  the  new  chief 
had  a  rough  side  to  his  tongue,  and  was  never  loath  to  use  it.  He 
was  the  tyrant  of  the  court-room.  In  one  case  he  would  soundly  be- 
rate counsel  for  losing  a  verdict  through  carelessness  or  inefficiency. 
In  the  next  case,  he  would  inform  a  lawyer  that  he  had  no  law  or 
no  facts  upon  which  to  found  an  argument;  would  forbid  him  to 
speak,  and  summarily  dispose  of  the  cause.  This  sort  of  behavior  was 
not  always  kindly  received :  gentlemen  would  sometimes  insist  upon 
their  rigJit  to  speak ;  but  it  was  seldom  of  any  use ;  Parsons  was  as 
absolute  as  the  czar,  and,  backed  by  the  adventitious  aids  of  his  po- 
sition, he  invariably  vanquished  his  adversary.  Fortunately,  he  was 
clear-headed  and  honest,  so  that  not  much  injustice  was  done,  and  his 
dictatorship  was  endured.  But  such  men  as  Samuel  Dexter  and  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  naturally  did  not  always  like  to  have  their  mouths 
closed  by  the  judicial  despot,  highly  as  they  might  respect  his  abili- 
ties. Once,  when  he  stopped  Dexter  in  the  middle  of  an  argument 
to  the  jury,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  urging  a  point  unsupported  by 
any  evidence,  Dexter  said,  "  Your  Honor  did  not  argue  your  own 
cases  in  the  way  you  require  us."  "  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  chief- 
justice,  "but  that  was  the  judge's  fault,  not  mine."  He  was  too  quick 
and  keen  at  retort  to  make  it  desirable  to  try  conclusions  with  him ; 
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while  he  also  had  the  advantage  —  artificially  acquired,  it  is  said  — 
of  always  keeping  his  own  temper  while  often  compelling  other  peo- 
ple to  lose  theirs.  A  good  story  is  told  of  him  in  connection  with 
Elijah  H.  Mills,  of  Northampton,  a  gentleman  afterward  well-known 
in  professional  and  public  life.  The  chief-justice  was  to  preside  at 
the  Hampshire  Sessions;  an  old  lawyer  of  that  county,  falling  ill, 
gave  his  cases  in  charge  to  Mills,  then  a  young  man,  advising  him  at 
the  same  time  to  engage  senior  counsel,  and  giving  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  chief-justice.  Mills  presented  his  letter  and  asked 
Parsons  for  some  suggestions  concerning  the  merits  of  the  various 
seniors.  "  I  think  on  the  whole,"  replied  the  chief,  "  that  you  had 
better  employ  no  one.  You  and  I  can  do  the  business  about  as  well 
as  any  one."  Such  a  verbum  sap.  was  not  to  be  disregarded ;  and  at 
the  close  of  a  not  unsuccessful  campaign  through  the  session.  Mills 
called  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  powerful  ally.  While  he  sat  with  the 
chief  a  senior  counsel  came  in, —  he  had  perhaps  lost  business  by  the 
arrangement  between  Mills  and  Parsons;  after  a  few  words  of  civil- 
ity he  rose  to  go,  and  Parsons  said  he  should  expect  to  see  him  at  the 
next  term.  "  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  judge,"  replied  the  old  lawyer, 
"  I  think  some  of  sending  my  office-boy  with  my  papers.  You  and 
he  together  will  do  the  business  full  as  well  as  I  can." 

When  he  w'as  practising  at  the  bar  one  of  his  constant  and  very 
equal  opponents  was  Governor  James  Sullivan,  the  same  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Selfridge  case.  One 
day,  after  an  encounter  of  wits  between  them  in  the  course  of  a  trial, 
Parsons  was  proceeding  with  his  argument,  when  Sullivan,  picking  up 
a  piece  of  chalk,  wrote  in  large  letters  upon  the  big  black  hat  of  Par- 
sons, "This  is  the  hat  of  a  damned  rascal."  The  lawyers  sitting  around 
began  to  titter.  Parsons  turned,  saw  the  hat,  picked  it  up,  and,  turning 
to  the  bench,  said,  "  May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  crave  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Court.  Brother  Sullivan  has  been  stealing  my  hat  and 
writing  his  own  name  upon  it."  It  was  this  readiness  and  wit  which 
gave  him  a  great  power  in  getting  en  rapport  with  the  ordinary  jury. 
The  jurors  thought  him  a  good  fellow,  liked  him,  believed  him,  and 
gave  him  their  verdicts. 

Chief-Justice  Parsons  died  in  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  of  a 
trouble  in  the  head.  Before  his  death  his  mind  wandered,  and  his  last 
words  were,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  case  is  closed  and  in  your 
hands:  you  will  please  retire  and  agree  upon  your  verdict," — recall- 
ing, as  his  biographer  notes,  the  last  words  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Ten- 
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terden,  "  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  consider  of  your 
verdict."  He  left  a  mass  of  judicial  decisions,  which  have  ever  since 
ranked  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession. 

The  descriptions  of  Parsons's  personal  appearance  are  not  alto- 
gether captivating.  He  injured  his  health  in  early  youth  by  over- 
application  to  his  legal  studies ;  he  grew  thin,  was  ever  afterward 
nervously  anxious  about  his  health,  and  became  in  short  a  hypo- 
chondriac. He  was  an  incessant  worker,  and  had  other  tastes  and 
pursuits  besides  the  law.  He  was  six  feet  tall,  with  rather  spindling 
legs,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  of  a  full  habit.  He  was 
very  careless  in  his  dress,  often  tying  a  colored  silk  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  outside  of  his  coat,  putting  on  his  brown  tie-wig  so 
that  it  fell  over  his  forehead  to  his  eyebrows,  and  left  his  own  hair 
standing  out  at  the  back  of  his  head ;  then  he  used  to  tip  his  face 
down  upon  his  breast  and  look  out  between  his  shaggy  eyebrows  at 
the  person  speaking  to  him.  Among  many  other  merits  he  has  that 
of  having  been  reviled  by  Jefferson. 

One  is  tempted  to  transgress  reasonable  bounds  in  order  to  speak 
of  Story,  Choate,  Webster,  Mason,  and  B.  R.  Curtis,  but  the  field 
opened  by  these  names  is  altogether  too  wide.  Ample  and  elaborate 
memoirs  preserve  the  tales  of  their  several  lives.  Only  Jeremiah 
Mason  has  suffered  in  this  respect,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Hillard  has  not  been  happy  either  in  the  plan  or  in  the  execution  of 
his  biography  of  that  distinguished  lawyer.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
Mason  was  a  man  of  singular  force  and  vigor  both  of  mind  and  char- 
acter. He  had  the  rough,  strong  culture  which  was  to  be  gained  at 
the  bar  of  New  Hampshire  in  his  earlier  days,  and  which  assorted 
well  with  his  natural  gifts.  His  personal  appearance  matched  well 
with  his  intellectual  and  moral  traits,  for  he  was  six  feet  six  inches 
tall,  and  of  a  sound  and  powerful  frame.  He  also  was  a  Federalist 
and  served  in  Congress  for  a  few  years ;  and  a  valuable  correspond- 
ence which  he  conducted  with  Rufus  King  and  Christopher  Gore  has 
been  fortunately  preserved.  Statesmanship  was  not  so  properly  his 
function  as  law,  yet  he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  his  shrewd  insight 
and  clear  comprehension  may  occasionally  be  noted  in  the  political 
predictions  upon  which  he  occasionally  ventured.  There  are  prob- 
ably few  prophecies  so  sure  not  to  be  fulfilled  as  those  concerning 
public  affairs  made  by  men  in  public  life ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  some  of  Mason's  came  true.  But  if  clear,  strong 
common-sense  could  ever  reach  the  measure  of  genius,   it  would 
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have  done  so  in  his  case.  It  is  related  of  him  that  once,  as  he 
was  coming  out  with  his  daughters  from  one  of  Emerson's  very 
'*  pregnant "  lectures,  some  one  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
He  replied,  "Oh,  /can't  understand  a. word  of  it;  but  the  girls  say- 
it  's  amazingly  fine."  Mason  was  often  abrupt  and  rough  in  his 
st>'le  of  speech,  and  did  not  refrain  from  those  violent  expletives 
which  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  dearly  loves.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
he  was  once  seeking  admission  to  a  building  which  was  closed  to 
the  ordinary  crowd  of  citizens,  and  the  door-keeper,  resolute  but 
pacific,  firmly  barred  his  progress.  "  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 
demanded  Mason  with  sundry  strong  objurgations,  "  I  do  not  know," 
said  the  other,  "  but  by  thy  height  and  by  thy  language,  I  think  that 
thou  must  be  Jeremiah  Mason."  The  mention  of  Mason's  name  seems 
to  bring  up  an  atmosphere  of  witty  stories  and  pungent  sayings ;  but 
such  are  too  readily  forgotten,  and  Mr.  Hillard  has  preserved  almost 
none  of  them.  He  has,  of  course,  the  famous  one  of  the  time  when, 
while  Mason  was  trying  a  case,  the  judge  interposed  with  a  question 
to  a  witness.  Mason  promptly  checked  the  reply,  and,  turning  to  the 
court,  said:  "On  which  side  does  your  Honor  put  that  question? 
If  for  the  other  side,  we  object  to  it  as  inadmissible ;  and  if  for  us, 
we  don't  want  it."  On  another  occasion,  during  the  trial  of  a  closely- 
contested  and  doubtful  case,  Mason's  client  said  to  him  one  morning, 
at  the  opening  of  the  court,  that  he  had  had  a  vision  during  the 
night,  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  and  given  him  im- 
portant and  encouraging  information.  "  Serve  a  subpoena  upon  him 
at  once !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mason.  It  was  not  until  1832,  when  he 
was  already  sixty-four  years  old,  that  Mason  came  to  Boston,  but  he 
lived  until  1848  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rare  faculties. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  these  names,  distinguished  in  bygone  gen- 
erations, without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  them  have  transmitted  their  mental  and  moral  excellence,  and 
oftentimes  also  their  professional  tastes,  to  their  descendants.  The 
believer  in  the  principles  of  heredity  can  find  no  better  field  of  re- 
search than  Massachusetts.  The  old  Puritan  character  was  a  vigor- 
ous and  strong  one,  and  might  well  be  expected  to  run  through 
generations  without  great  change.  Its  austerities,  religious  and  so- 
cial, have  undergone  a  gradual  but  steady  toning-down,  yet  the  broad, 
fundamental  belief  in  a  laborious,  moral,  and  thoughtful  career  is  still 
strongly  marked  in  those  who  trace  their  descent  to  the  leading  fam- 
ilies of  earlier  days.     It  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  such  a  subject  at 
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the  close  of  a  brief  paper ;  but  the  statement  having  been  made,  let 
us  devote  a  paragraph  to  observing  to  what  an  extent  it  is  illustrated 
by  the  very  names  which  have  been  hereinbefore  mentioned.  The 
Adams  family,  divided  between  law  and  public  life,  furnish  perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  example.  John  Adams,  who  courageously  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  the  British  soldiery  upon  their  trial  for  mur- 
der at  the  time  of  the  famous  Boston  Massacre  on  King  Street,  was 
then  one  of  the  rising  lawyers  of  the  province.  Public  life  drew  him 
from  his  profession.  His  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  bred  to  the 
bar,  practised  somewhat,  and  in  1811  was  offered  by  President  Madi- 
son a  seat  as  associate-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which,  however,  he  promptly  declined ;  perhaps  distrusting 
his  qualifications,  perhaps  preferring  a  diplomatic  career  in  which  he 
was  then  engaged,  or  looking  forward  to  further  concernment  in  poli- 
tics. It  is  needless  to  add  what  everybody  knows,  —  that  this  family 
list  does  not  end  with  the  second  generation.  Associated  with  Adams, 
as  junior  counsel,  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  was  Josiah  Quincy, 
not  the  last  of  his  family  to  obtain  public  reputation.  The  blood 
which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  James  Otis,  the  leading  patriot  who  so 
ably  argued  the  famous  cause  of  the  writs  of  assistance,  and  who  was 
himself  the  son  of  a  prominent  and  distinguished  lawyer,  was  the 
same  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  who  was  his 
nephew.  Judge  Lowell's  son,  John  Lowell,  had  already  gained  a  high 
reputation  and  large  practice,  when,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty-four,  he 
was  compelled  by  failing  health  to  leave  the  bar ;  but  he  was  after- 
ward connected  with  nearly  all  the  important  public  enterprises  of 
Boston  in  his  day.  In  the  fourth  generation  another  John  Lowell  has 
succeeded  to  his  great-grandfather's  seat  as  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court;  he  is  justly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  especially 
in  the  department  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  he  is  undoubtedly  with- 
out an  equal  in  the  country.  Chief-Justice  Francis  Dana  himself  was 
the  son  of  Judge  Richard  Dana;  and  in  turn  the  son  of  Francis,  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana,  was  a  gentleman  well-known  in  literature;  and  his  son, 
again,  Richard  H.  Dana,  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  able  advocates 
and  brilliant  speakers  of  New  England.  The  name  of  Sedgwick,  like 
those  of  Adams  and  Quincy,  carries  with  it  a  general  family  aroma  of 
ability  and  acknowledged  reputation.  The  son  and  the  grandson  of 
the  judge,  each  also  named  Theodore,  were  lawyers  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  wrote  some  valuable  books,  especially  the  work  on  "  Dam- 
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ages,"  which  still  remains  an  authority.  Samuel  Dexter's  son,  Franklin 
Dexter,  was  a  lawyer,  second  only  to  his  own  father,  and  a  grandson 
is  to-day  probably  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  Chicago.  Christopher 
Gore  died  childless,  and  the  name  is  now  probably  extinct,  at  least, 
so  far  as  near  kindred  is  concerned.  The  grandson  of  Charles  Jack- 
son (their  associate  in  the  Selfridge  trial),  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Jr.,  perpetuates  the  professional  acquirements  of  that  very  learned 
judge,  and  is  well-known  not  only  as  a  practising  lawyer,  but  as  a 
profound  student  of  the  philosophy  of  the  law.  A  son  of  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  the  Chief-Justice,  was  a  lawyer  and 
writer  by  no  means  without  ability  and  reputation  in  his  day.  Judge 
Story,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  not  only  of  New  England,  but  of 
the  United  States,  who  would  have  been  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  had  not  President  Jackson's  ignorant  and  stubborn  antipathy  to 
the  odious  "  school  of  Story  and  of  Kent  "  stood  in  his  way,  was  the 
father  of  William  Story,  lawyer,  poet,  and  sculptor,  whose  fame  needs 
no  trumpeting.  William  Prescott  also  might  properly  have  been 
mentioned  among  those  famous  at  the  bar  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century;  and  his  son  was  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian.  What 
may  be  done  by  those  still  young  in  whom  these  same  streams  flow 
it  is  yet  impossible  to  say ;  but  some  of  them  may  carry  forward  the 
illustration  of  Mr.  Galton's  doctrines  much  farther.  These  examples 
are  gathered  at  random,  without  research  or  inquiry,  from  a  single 
calling  only.  But  when  one  reflects  how  small  was  the  population, 
and  how  few  individuals  could  rise  to  prominence  at  the  bar  alone,  it 
is  a  striking  and  inevitable  reflection  that  transmission  seems  to  have 
been  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
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'T^HE  history  of  State  debts  may  properly  be  said  to  date  from  the 
-*-  year  1830,  when  the  States  of  this  Union  owed  only  about 
^13,000,000.  During  the  next  seven  years,  the  greater  part  of  the 
debt  which  caused  so  much  financial  embarrassment  in  1841-42  was 
contracted,  and  the  State  governments  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
series  of  financial  disasters  which  have  since  overtaken  many  of  our 
States,  and  disgraced  us  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  increase  in 
the  whole  public  debt  of  the  States  from  1830  to  1840  amounted  to 
$178,409,084.  In  1830  the  aggregate  State  debts  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
and  Mississippi  amounted  to  $6,976,689;  and  in  1840  these  States 
alone  owed  $94,242,699,  —  an  increase  of  $87,266,010.  The  State 
debts  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  so  near  as  can  be  as- 
certained with  the  meagre  data  attainable,  were  as  follows,  June  25, 
1842: — 

Eastern  States $7,158,274 

Middle  States 73,348,072 

Southern  States 73>34o>oi7 

Western  States 59>93i)5S3 

Total $213,777,916 

The  seven  years  following  the  election  of  General  Jackson  in  1829 
formed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  financial  periods  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  The  mania  for  creating  State  debts  had  its  origin  at  this 
time.  The  affairs  of  all  commercial  and  manufacturing  countries  were 
in  a  hopeful  condition.  A  writer  of  those  times  describes  wealth  as 
increasing,  population  greatly  multiplying,  production  enlarging  still 
faster  than  population,  and  the  general  condition  of  man  in  most  civ- 
ilized countries  as  improved.  When  General  Jackson  became  Presi- 
dent, there  was  a  general  and  well-grounded  belief  that  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  were  prosperous,  and  that  the  United  States  was 
in  a  condition  to  go  forward  with  accelerated  speed.  Before  the  close 
of  his  first  term,  the  last  instalment  of  the  national  debt  was  paid,  and 
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hence  no  money  went  out  of  the  country  through  this  channel.  This 
event  was  considered,  said  Judge  Benjamin  Curtis  in  an  essay  written 
in  1844,  an  important  omen  at  home  and  a  striking  novelty  abroad. 
It  is  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  this  fact  tended,  as  Judge  Curtis 
aptly  puts  it,  "  To  raise  the  spirits  of  the  country,  give  the  people  great 
confidence  in  their  resources,  and  to  incite  them  to  large  undertak- 
ings." A  vehement  desire  arose  to  construct  great  public  works, 
chiefly  such  as  facilitate  and  promote  internal  commerce.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  much  taste 
for  cathedrals  and  palaces,  but  "  the  useful  magnificence  of  roads  and 
bridges"  excites  their  admiration.     Said  Judge  Curtis  :  — 

"  They  knew  well  enough  that  a  canal  or  a  railroad  piercing  a  great  tract  of 
country  was  of  immense  importance  to  them  ;  they  quite  comprehended  its  objects, 
and  did  not  underestimate  its  effects  ;  and  when  their  hopes  had  been  raised  and 
their  judgment  somewhat  disordered  by  the  fever  in  their  veins,  and  they  saw  the 
means  of  accomplishing  these  great  objects  not  only  within  reach,  but  almost  thrust 
into  their  hands,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  seized  upon  them  with  incautious  eager- 
ness and  expended  them  with  a  prodigality  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with 
which  they  were  obtained."  ' 

As  before  said,  our  foreign  commercial  debt  had  been  paid  with  so 
much  promptness  that  European  capitalists  formed  a  very  high  opin- 
ion both  of  our  resources  and  our  honor,  and  they  took  the  stocks  of 
the  States  as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  gold  and  silver  until  it  reached 
the  enormous  proportion  given  in  the  above  table.  Then  came  the 
calamity.  The  Bank  of  England  found  itself  in  a  critical  condition. 
There  was  a  scarcity  of  money  in  England  ;  prices  fell,  stocks  were 
unsalable,  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  stopped  payment, 
and  its  example  was  followed  by  every  bank  south  of  Philadelphia. 
Men's  eyes  were  at  last  opened  ;  they  saw  that  the  country  had  not 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  years  of  speculation,  and  that  the  attempts 
to  return  to  a  false  position  had  but  increased  their  difficulties.  A 
panic  followed.  •   All  property  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  lost  its  value. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  it  became  necessary  for 
some  of  the  States,  to  which  I  shall  more  particularly  refer,  to  refuse, 
and  others  omitted,  to  provide  for  the  interest  which  had  become  pay- 
able on  their  debts.  At  that  time  Pennsylvania  led  the  list  of  pecu- 
niarily embarrassed  States.  On  the  ist  of  August,  1842,  the  interest 
on  its  funded  debt  became  due,  and  was  not  paid.  It  having  been 
foreseen  that  there  would  be  no  money  in  the  treasury  with  which  to 

1  A  Memoir  of  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Vol.  II.,  p.  99. 
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meet  the  dividends,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  directing  the 
treasurer  to  borrow  the  sum  necessary  for  its  payment ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  unable  to  obtain  it  on  the  terms  proposed,  author- 
izing the  issue  of  certificates  to  the  persons  entitled  to  dividend  of 
interest  for  the  sums  due  to  them,  payable  one  year  from  the  date  of 
issue,  and  to  draw  six  per  cent  interest.  The  funded  debt  of  this 
State  was  about  ;^36,ooo,ooo  at  the  close  of  1840,  payable  at  different 
periods,  and  in  different  sums,  the  last  of  which  was  to  fall  due  in 
1870.  Of  this  amount  no  less  than  $30,000,000  had  been  incurred 
for  building  railways  and  canals  ;  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three  miles  of  railways  and  canals  had  been  completed,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  canals  were  at  that  time  in  process 
of  completion.  There  was  no  fear  felt  that  Pennsylvania  would  fail 
to  pay  its  debt. 

Second  to  Pennsylvania  came  the  State  of  Maryland.  This  State, 
for  the  two  years  prior  to  1844,  had  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  her 
public  debt.  About  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  had  been 
issued,  but  of  this  amount  no  less  than  $3,175,000,  issued  to  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,  had  not  been  negotiated;  so  the  real  debt  of  the 
State  was  nearly  $12,000,000.  This  debt  had  been  contracted  wholly 
for  purposes  of  internal  improvements,  and  trouble  seemed  to  have 
arisen  from  the  legislature  having  relied  too  much  on  the  income  from 
the  improvements  with  which  they  had  hoped  to  meet  the  interest  of 
the  debt.  Efforts  were  made  to  delude  the  people  of  Maryland  into 
a  belief  that  their  legislature  had  not  the  constitutional  power  to  con- 
tract these  debts,  and  that  the  legislature  had  power  to  tax  the  people 
only  "for  the  support  of  the  government  ;"  that  the  construction  of 
the  railroads  and  canals  was  not  one  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  gov- 
ernment, and  hence  not  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  tax  the  people  to  make  or  pay  for  them.  Pennsylvania,  I 
believe,  never  hinted  at  repudiation  ;  and  in  Maryland,  though  some 
tried  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  these  internal  improve- 
ments, the  best  and  most  influential  men  renounced  this  miserable 
sophistry,  and  acknowledged  that  the  debt  was  conscientiously  in- 
curred and  must  be  honestly  paid. 

Until  this  time  the  word  "repudiation"  had  not  entered  into  the 
financial  history  of  American  States.  The  word  originated  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  was  ushered  into  existence  by  Governor 
McNut,  of  that  State,  in  January,  1841,  in  a  message  suggesting  the 
plan  of  "  Repudiating  the  sale  of  certain  of  the  State  bonds  on  account 
of  fraud  and  illegality." 
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It  may  be  interesting  at  this  time  briefly  to  refer  to  the  facts  which 
induced  Mississippi  to  take  this  action  upon  the  subject  of  its  debt. 
In  1838  the  State  chartered  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank,  and,  in 
order  to  provide  capital  for  the  institution,  it  was  enacted  in  the  charter 
that  the  directors  should  borrow  $15,500,000,  and  that  the  governor 
might  issue  seventy-five  hundred  bonds  for  ;^2,ooo  each,  bearing 
five  per  cent  interest,  and  redeemable  in  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty 
years,  and  deliver  them  to  the  officers  of  that  institution  from  time 
to  time  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  subscribed  for  bank-stock,  the 
price  of  which  was  to  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  direc- 
tors. The  bonds  were  made  negotiable  for  the  expenses  of  the  presi- 
dent and  cashier  of  the  bank  ;  the  governor,  by  an  additional  act, 
was  authorized  to  subscribe  in  behalf  of  the  State  for  $5,000,000 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank,  and  he  did  so.  In  June,  1838,  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  bank  two  thousand  five  hundred  bonds,  amounting  to 
$5,000,000,  payable  in  twelve  and  twenty  years,  on  the  fifth  day  of 
February,  1838,  and  bearing  five  per  cent  interest  from  their  date. 
The  charter  required  the  bank  to  appoint  three  commissioners  for  the 
sale  of  the  bonds,  and  imposed  this  restriction  on  their  authority, — 
that  the  bonds  should  not  be  sold  under  their  par  value.  On  the  i8th 
of  August,  1838,  the  commissioners  sold  all  the  bonds  to  Mr.  Biddle  for 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  payable  in  five  equal  instalments  of  $1,000,000 
each,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1838,  and  the  first  days  of  January, 
March,  May,  and  July,  1839,  without  interest.  This  money  was  punc- 
tually paid  to  the  bank,  which  went  into  operation,  and  before  January, 
1841,  lost  all  its  capital.  In  commenting  on  this.  Judge  Curtis,  in 
his  essay  on  State  debts  heretofore  referred  to,  says  :  — 

"  Now,  we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  if  this  matter  had  rested  here,  the  State 
of  Mississippi  would  not  be  legally  bound  to  pay  this  debt.  We  think  the  com- 
missioners did  not  conform  to  their  authority  in  making  the  sale  ;  they  were  in 
terms  prohibited  from  selUng  the  bonds  under  their  par  value.  The  par  value  of  a 
bond  is  the  amount  which  is  due  upon  it,  and  this  includes  interest  as  well  as  prin- 
cipal. This  seems  to  be  to  us  the  plain  meaning  of  the  charter,  and  any  other  con- 
struction would  render  the  restriction  itself  nugatory  ;  since  by  allowing  the  interest 
to  accumulate  long  enough,  the  commissioners  would  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
obtain  five  million  dollars  for  the  bonds,  though  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
sold  them  seven  million  dollars  might  be  due  upon  them.  They  made  such  a  sale 
as  not  to  receive  in  cash  the  amount  equal  to  the  liability  of  the  State  on  the  bonds, 
and  therefore  we  believe  that  they  exceeded  their  authority." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  State  had  the  legal  right  to  in- 
sist, at  a  proper  time,  on  this  want  of  authority  even  against  the  sub- 
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sequent  purchasers  of  these  bonds,  because  any  one  who  takes  a  title 
through  an  agent  is  bound  by  law  to  look  to  the  authority  delegated 
to  him,  and  to  see  that  he  acts  or  has  acted  within  its  scope  in  making 
the  title.  In  response  to  the  message  of  the  governor  in  January, 
1 841,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  State  was  bound  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the 
State  sold  on  account  of  the  bank,  for  the  amount  of  the  principal  and 
the  interest ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  would  pay 
her  bonds  and  preserve  her  faith  inviolate.  The  legislature  at  this 
time  repudiated  with  great  vigor  the  insinuation  that  the  State  of 
Mississippi  would  repudiate  her  bonds  and  violate  her  plighted  faith ; 
and,  moreover,  declared  that  any  accusation  of  this  kind  was  a  "  cal- 
umny upon  the  justice,  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  State."  Having 
thus  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  debt,  and  pledged  her  word  for 
its  redemption,  all  further  discussion  as  to  its  legality  ended.  These 
bonds  were  never  formally  repudiated,  but  fell  into  default ;  and,  al- 
though successive  governors  urged  payment,  no  provision  was  made, 
and  in  1852  the  appropriation  therefor  was  defeated  by  four  thousand 
four  hundred  majority  on  a  popular  vote.  There  is  a  proposition  now 
before  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  for  a  compromise  with  the  holders 
of  the  old  repudiated  bonds  of  that  State.  This  proposition  from  the 
English  bondholders,  received  after  adjournment  of  the  last  legislature, 
and  consequently  a  year  old,  is  for  a  waiver  of  all  consideration  for 
interest  since  1840,  and  a  reissue  of  the  $7,000,000  to  begin  at  three 
per  cent,  and  increase  annually  at  the  rate  of  one  half  per  cent,  giving 
the  State  the  option  of  receiving  the  bonds  for  any  unoccupied  State 
lands,  at  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  for  a  thousand-dollar-bond, 
that  immigration  of  workers  may  be  induced.  The  proposition,  says 
the  published  report,  was  received  politely,  and  action  was  taken  look- 
ing to  a  joint  committee  for  its  consideration ;  but  if  correctly  re- 
ported, its  terms  are  obviously  impracticable,  being  penal  in  severity: 
hence  its  acceptance  must  be  deemed  hopeless. 

Unhappily,  at  this  time  Michigan  had  denied  its  obligations  to  pay 
a  part  of  its  outstanding  bonds.  The  history  of  what  has  usually  been 
termed  the  "unrecognized"  or  "part  paid"  portion  of  the  five-million- 
dollar  loan  of  Michigan  is  substantially  this  :  By  an  act  approved 
March  21,  1837,  a  loan  not  exceeding  $5,000,000  was  authorized  by 
the  legislature  to  be  expended  for  internal  improvements  ;  bonds 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  were  prepared  and  executed,  and 
a  contract  made  with  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  of 
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New  Jersey,  to  place  the  loan  on  the  market  in  instalments,  the  com- 
pany to  be  paid  a  commission  for  their  services.  A  portion  of  the 
bonds  were  disposed  of  under  this  contract  and  the  proceeds  paid  over 
to  the  State.  A  new  contract  was  then  made  by  which  said  company 
became  the  purchasers  from  the  State  of  that  portion  of  the  bonds 
then  remaining  unsold,  payment  to  be  made  in  instalments.  The 
United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  became  surety  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company, 
and  the  bonds  were  delivered.  Under  the  two  contracts,  the  State 
received  pay  in  full  for  $1,387,000  of  bonds  ;  for  the  remainder  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  amount  was  paid  to  the  State  when  the  Morris 
Canal  and  Banking  Company  failed.  A  further  small  sum  was  paid  by 
the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  as  surety,  when  that  bank  also 
failed.  It  was  ascertained  that  a  large  amount  of  the  bonds,  for  which 
only  partial  payment  to  the  State  had  been  made,  had  been  transferred 
by  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company  to  the  United  States  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  necessarily  having  full  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  been  paid  for.  As  soon  as  the  State  of  Michigan 
became  aware  that  it  would  not  receive  full  consideration  for  the  bonds, 
notice  was  given  that  it  would  consider  itself  bound  to  repay  only 
the  money  actually  received.  This  was  done  by  Act  No.  60,  approved 
Feb.  1 7,  1 842,  which  required  the  governor  ^o  issue  a  proclamation,  to 
be  published  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alike,  that  holders  of  the 
"  part-paid  "  bonds  should  return  these  to  the  State  and  receive  bonds 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  paid  in  the  State  thereon. 
Such  proclamation  was  issued  in  April,  1842.  A  report  made  by  the 
State  treasurer,  Dec.  6,  1842,  stated  that  these  "  part-paid "  bonds 
were  principally  held  by  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  they  had  been  hypothecated  to  different  houses  of  Europe. 
This  hypothecation  was  reported  to  the  legislature,  to  be  made  under 
the  understanding  that  they  did  not  affect  the  equities  of  the  State. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  case.  The  State  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  something  from  the  wreck  of  the  two  banks,  but 
with  small  results  ;  and  upon  becoming  aware  that  it  would  not  re- 
ceive full  consideration  for  the  bonds,  promptly  gave  notice  that  it 
would  consider  itself  bound  to  pay  only  the  money  it  had  actually  re- 
ceived, and  this  while  the  bonds  were  owned  by  a  bank  that  had  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  All  but  $21,000  of  the  "unrecognized" 
or  "part-paid"  bonds  have  been  surrendered,  and  new  bonds  for  the 
amount  received  by  the  State,  and  interest  thereon,  taken  in  their 
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Stead.  The  State  of  Michigan  claims  that  she  has  always  been  ready- 
to  recognize,  and  will  recognize,  as  a  just  debt  and  pay  in  full,  with  in- 
terest without  abatement,  every  dollar  of  her  bonds  for  which  she 
received  consideration.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
the  money  that  actually  was  received  on  the  bonds  under  considera- 
tion was  squandered  on  works  for  which  the  State  received  no  benefit 
or  reimbursement  except  what  was  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Railroad.  In  the  early  days  the  State  also  loaned  its 
credit  by  issue  of  bonds  to  certain  railroad  companies,  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  companies  were  to  take  care  of  both  principal  and 
interest.  The  companies  failed,  but  the  State  paid  the  bonds.  This 
is  the  Michigan  side  of  the  question.  There  is  another  view.  If  the 
United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Morris  Canal  and  Bank- 
ing Company  held  these  bonds,  the  State  might  justly  have  refused  to 
consider  any  greater  amount  of  them  as  due  than  paid  for ;  but  the 
trouble  was,  these  corporations  had  a  title  which  the  State  had  given 
them  to  transmit  the  ownership  of  these  bonds,  which  they  did  to 
European  bankers.  These  bankers  in  turn  parted  with  their  money 
in  good  faith.  The  position  of  the  State,  then,  is  based  upon  this  fal- 
lacy,—  that  because  the  property  had  not  been  paid  for,  it  was  not  the 
property  of  the  corporations  to  which  it  had  been  sold,  and  that  the 
holder  thereof  could  not  give  a  good  title  to  it.  "  Such  a  doctrine," 
says  an  eminent  jurist,  "would  offset  half  the  sales  made  in  the 
country." 

The  credit  of  Louisiana  had  been  loaned  to  several  banking  cor- 
porations, the  capital  stock  of  which  was  secured  by  mortgages  on 
real  estate.  The  bonds,  as  our  table  shows,  amounted  to  about 
$23,000,000,  of  which  some  $17,000,000  had  been  sold.  Capital  had 
been  greatly  in  demand  in  New  Orleans,  and  twenty  years  prior  to 
this  date  the  method  of  obtaining  it  by  means  of  loans  to  banks 
whose  stock  was  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate  was  devised. 
New  Orleans,  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  had  partaken  of  the  un- 
natural excitement  of  the  times,  and  on  account  of  its  vast  business 
interests  had  felt  the  depression  even  more  severely.  During  the 
period  of  prosperity,  the  banks  discounted  an  immense  amount  of 
paper  which  was  found  bad  when  the  day  of  trial  came.  April  5, 
1843,  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  passed  a  law  providing  that  all  debts 
due  to  the  banks  in  question  may  be  paid  in  State  bonds  issued  by 
the  banks,  which  bonds  are  to  be  received  in  payment  in  part.  This 
was  manifestly  unfair,  not  to  say  dishonest ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  the  capital  stock  of  these  banks  consisted  in  obligations 
of  those  who  subscribed  if  the  stock  to  pay  were  sums  for  which  they 
subscribed,  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate ;  and  before  these 
bonds  were  issued  it  was  provided  by  law  that  these  obligations  of  the 
stockholders,  together  with  the  mortgages  by  which  they  were  secured, 
should  be  deposited  in  the  offices  of  the  banks  for  safe  keeping,  and 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  State,  and  that  all  the  hypothecated 
obligations  of  this  nature,  subscribed  by  individuals  in  favor  of  the 
banks,  should  stand  as  collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
loaned  on  the  bonds  of  the  State,  and  the  interest  which  should  accrue 
thereon.  Now,  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  law  amounted 
to  a  contract  made  by  the  State  and  the  banks  with  every  bondholder 
that  these  mortgages  should  be  held  by  the  banks  in  trust  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  money  loaned  on  the  bonds.  When  the  State 
placed  these  banks  in  hquidation,  and  thus  took  control  of  their  affairs, 
it  was  bound  to  regard  this  trust  strictly  and  faithfully.  It  had  no 
right  to  receive  depreciated  bonds  at  par  for  well-secured  debts  which 
it  held  in  trust  for  third  persons.^ 

Illinois  and  Indiana,  at  this  time,  with  a  population  of  five  hundred 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  respectively,  had  each  a 
debt  of  upwards  of  thirteen  millions.  The  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  Indiana  was  returned  at  ninety-seven  millions.  In  Illinois  we 
have  no  return  ;  but  in  1850,  the  total  assessed  value  of  property  was 
$114,782,645.  Said  Governor  Carlin,  in  a  message  delivered  to  the 
legislature  about  this  time :  — 

"  Unfortunately,  at  an  unguarded  moment,  the  State  was  allured  from  the  path 
of  wisdom  and  economy  by  the  seductive  spirit  of  speculation  and  the  wild  fury  of 
popular  delusion  which  spread  over  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  induced  us  to 
embark  in  an  expensive  system  of  internal  improvements  at  a  period  when  the  coun- 
try was  literally  deluged  with  an  inflated  circulating  medium,  which  gave  the  sem- 
blance of  success  to  the  most  visionary  and  chimerical  enterprises." 

It  was  literally  impossible  for  these  States  to  pay,  and  hence  the 
legal  adage,  "  If  the  obstacle  be  real,  time  must  be  given  ;  for  no  one 
is  bound  to  an  impossibility."  Both  Indiana  and  Illinois  had  vast  un- 
developed resources  ;  and  the  fact  that  every  dollar  of  these  old  debts 
has  been  paid,  and  that  Illinois  stands  to-day  practically  out  of  debt, 
and  that  Indiana's  State  debt  is  $4,998,178,  while  the  valuation  of  its 
property  has  increased  from  $97,000,000  to  upwards  of  $880,000,000, 
1  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  R.  Curtis,  Vol,  II.,  page  128. 
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is  sufficient  proof  that  the  obstacle,  though  real  at  the  time,  has  been 
overcome,  and  the  State's  honor  and  integrity  remain  inviolate.  When 
Judge  Curtis  wrote  his  interesting  review  of  State  debts,  he  found,  as 
I  have  shown  above,  two  distinct  cases,  which,  to  use  his  language, 
were  :  "  States  whose  resources  and  means  of  payment  are  ample,  and 
who  have  never  questioned  the  binding  force  of  their  contracts  ;  and 
States  able  to  pay,  but  refusing  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  pay." 

After  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  it  will  be  interesting  to  review  again 
the  subject  of  State  indebtedness  ;  to  study  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  then  both  in  the  debts  and  in  the  resources  of  the 
States  ;  to  observe  the  fluctuation  of  the  principal,  the  accumulation 
of  the  interest,  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  value  of  the  different 
State  securities.  The  methods  adopted  to  pay  these  debts  by  some 
States,  and  to  avoid  paying  them  by  others,  will  be  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  part  of  this  inquiry.  The  view  would  be  incomplete 
unless,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  purposes  for  which  these  liabilities 
were  contracted  came  under  consideration,  and  certainly  it  would  be 
unfair  to  condemn  any  of  the  States  for  refusing  to  pay  their  debts 
until  after  a  careful  examination  has  been  made  into  the  methods  of 
issuing  the  bonds,  and  the  benefits  received  from  them  by  the  State. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  two  persons,  equally  eminent  as  writers  and 
equally  careful  as  statisticians,  could  examine  and  arrange  the  varied 
and  oftentimes  contradictory  statements  of  State  debts  which  an- 
nually emanate  from  the  capitals  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
and  make  their  totals  correspond.  This  being  the  case,  I  shall,  in  the 
figures  which  will  be  given  later  on,  present  in  every  instance  the  au- 
thority from  which  my  information  was  derived.  After  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  auditors',  treasurers',  and  comptrollers'  reports,  and  a  glance 
at  all  the  governors'  messages,  I  have  taken  for  my  totals  the  data  which 
seemed  in  my  judgment  to  be  the  most  reliable.  According  to  these 
figures,  taken  from  thirty-eight  different  sources,  the  State  debts  of 
the  Union  at  the  present  time  aggregate  $250,732,081.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  of  the  several  States,  obtained  in  the  same 
manner,  amounts  to  $16,244,585,708.  Were  it  possible  to  take  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  financial  reports  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
we  should  find  on  the  face  of  them  that  no  less  than  $61,846,830  of 
the  $250,000,000  of  debt  had  been  incurred  to  aid  railroads,  and  about 
$17,000,000  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  water  transportation  and 
for  the  purpose  of  building  levees.    Could  we  go  back  of  these  reports, 
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undoubtedly  this  large  amount,  aggregating  nearly  eighty  millions  of 
money,  would  be  greatly  increased,  because  many  of  the  old  bonds 
that  were  given  in  aid  of  all  manner  of  internal  improvements  have 
been  refunded,  and  appear  upon  the  State  records  of  to-day  as  "  con- 
solidated funding  bonds,"  etc.  One  would  also  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  this  debt  has  been  incurred  for  the 
relief  of  the  treasury,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  current  expenses 
of  the  State.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  indebtedness  of  upwards  of 
^250,000,000  has  been  incurred  for  purposes  of  aiding  railroads  and 
improving  the  water  transportation  of  the  country  ;  for  all  sorts  of 
permanent  improvements  ;  for  aiding  and  putting  down  the  Rebel- 
lion ;  for  educational  purposes  ;  for  building  State  capitols,  and  for 
various  State  institutions.  Below,  we  present  a  carefully  prepared 
table,  showing  the  State  indebtedness  of  the  six  New  England  States 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  in  1842,  1852,  i860,  1870,  and  1880:  — 


States. 

1842.* 

i852.t 

18604 

i870.§ 

1880. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire    . 
Vermont   .... 
Massachusetts    .    . 
Rhode  Island     .     . 
Connecticut  .    .     . 

$1,734,137 

None. 
None. 

5.424.137 

None. 

None. 

$471,500 

74.399 
48,436 

6,259,930 
8,000 

50,087 
115.346 
7,132,627 
No  debt. 

$8,067,900 
2,817,869 
1,002,500 

28,270,881 
2,913,500 
7,275,900 

$5,873.9001 
3.573.5502 
None.' 

33,020,464* 
2,534,000  s 
4,967,600  •> 

Total 

$7,158,274 

$6,862,265 

$7,398,060 

$50,348,550 

$49,979,514 

The  debt  of  Maine  consists  of  war-loan  bonds,  bounty-loan  bonds, 
and  the  municipal  war  debt  which  the  State  assumed  ;  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  is  six  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the  debt  of  New  Hampshire 
is  the  war-loan  coupon  bonds,  the  municipal  war-loan  bonds,  what  are 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  State  Treasurers  of  the  respective  States  for  1842. 
t  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  page  190. 

J  Statements  obtained  of  the  Governors,  September,  1880. 
§  Report  of  the  Ninth  Census,  page  11, 
1  Governor's  Message,  Jan  3,  1878. 

*  Report  of  Treasurer,  May  21,  i88o. 

«  Report  of  State  Treasurer,  March  31,  1880. 

*  Report  of  State  Treasurer,  1879. 
'  Financial  Chronicle,  June,  1880. 

6  State  Treasurer's  Report,  December,  1879. 
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called  State  bonds,  and  the  loan  of  1879;  the  first  three  series  of 
bonds  drawing  six  per  cent,  and  the  last,  five  per  cent  interest.  The 
State  of  Vermont  had  no  indebtedness  until  1859.  In  the  winter  of 
1858-59  the  State-house  was  burned,  and  the  debt  of  $148,000  was 
incurred  to  rebuild.  This  was  all  paid  by  1864.  In  1861  and  1862 
a  further  issue  of  bonds  was  authorized  to  supply  funds  for  war  ex- 
penses, amounting  to  $1,650,000.  Of  this  amount  there  is  now  unpaid 
about  $4,000,  and  of  the  Agricultural-College  fund  held  by  the  State 
treasurer  in  trust,  due  1890,  $135,500;  but  the  State  has  funds  on  hand 
more  than  the  total  of  State  liabilities  of  all  sorts.  Prior  to  1837 
Massachusetts  had  not  issued  for  many  years  any  permanent  loans. 
At  that  date  aid  was  granted  to  several  railroads,  and  scrip  issued 
amounting  to  about  $5,000,000.  Of  this  sum  the  Western  Rail- 
road, from  Worcester  to  Albany,  had  $4,000,000,  payable  in  thirty 
years  in  London,  at  five  per  cent  interest  per  annum.  Other  roads 
had  dollar-bonds  at  the  same  rate,  payable  at  the  treasury  in  twenty 
years.  These  were  paid,  with  the  exception  of  $400,000,  to  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad,  which  were  extended  twenty  years 
at  six  per  cent,  and  paid  in  1877.  There  were  also  issued  $995,000 
five  per  cent  twenty-year  bonds,  to  pay  for  the  Commonwealth's 
subscription  to  stock  in  the  Western  Railroad  for  $1,000,000;  these 
were  paid  at  maturity  in  1857.  In  1849  the  State  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  Reform  School,  Lunatic  Hospital,  Almshouse,  etc., 
and  a  debt  was  created  of  $1,314,000  in  that  and  the  subsequent 
years  to  1858,  which  has  all  been  paid.  In  1861  scrip  was  issued  to 
pay  off  an  accumulation  of  temporary  loans  amounting  to  $300,000  ; 
this  has  also  been  paid.  In  1861  and  1862  there  were  issued 
$3,000,000  of  six  per  cent  Union-loan  bonds,  and  $600,000  of  five 
per  cents.  These  have  been  paid  ;  and  also  the  $3,505,000  war-loans 
six  per  cent  currency  bonds  issued  in  1866  and  1867.  The  total  debt 
of  Massachusetts  is  now  $33,020,464;  and  the  sinking  fund  amounts 
to  $12,235,248.29,  leaving  a  balance  of  $20,785,215.71.  The  debt  of 
Rhode  Island  consists  entirely  of  six  per  cent  war  bonds.  In  Con- 
necticut, all  the  bonds  issued,  excepting  the  new  coupon  bonds,  were 
to  pay  for  war  expenses.  The  debt  of  the  State  was  originally  made 
for  raising  and  equipping  troops  for  the  war,  the  amount  being  at 
the  close  of  the  war  $10,000,000,  now  reduced  to  $4,967,600.  The 
present  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  New  England  States  is 
$2,499,113,899. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Middle  States,  and  the  following  tabular 
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Statement  shows  the  fluctuation  of  their  State  indebtedness  at  the 
close  of  the  last  four  decades  :  — 


States. 

1842.* 

i852.t 

18604 

i87o.§ 

1880. 

New  York   .     .     . 
New  Jersey .     .     . 
Pennsylvania    .     . 
Delaware     .     .     . 
Maryland     .     .     . 

§21,797,267 
None. 

36,336,044 
None. 

15,214,761 

$22,623,838 
71,346 

41.524.875 

30,000 

15,260,667 

1^33.570,238 

None. 
37,969,848 

None. 
14,876,959 

$32,409,144 

2,996,200 

31,111,662 

13.317,475 

$9, 1 86,000 1 

2,096,300  2 

22,190,6683 

940,000  * 

11,259,6075 

Total 

^73.348,072 

$79,510,726 

$86,416,045 

$79,834,481 

^5.672,575 

The  present  debt  of  New  York  State  was  incurred  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  its  canals.  The  New  Jersey  State  debt  is  the  remains 
of  a  war  loan  ;  and  nearly  all  the  State  debt  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
incurred  at  different  times  for  internal  improvements.  Delaware  had 
no  debt  until  1865,  when  its  first  issue  of  bonds  was  made  for  war 
purposes  :  it  virtually  has  no  debt  at  all  now,  and  the  assets  in  the 
State  treasury  exceed  its  indebtedness  by  ;^  160,000.  Maryland  in- 
curred a  large  debt  by  assisting  canals  and  railroads,  which,  however, 
has  been  very  much  reduced  of  late  years ;  it  now  amounts  to 
$11,259,607.  The  State  holds  stocks  and  bonds,  upon  which  the  in- 
terest is  promptly  paid,  amounting  to  $3,585,327,  leaving  as  the  net 
debt  upon  which  interest  has  to  be  provided,  $7,674,280.  The  State 
has  also  a  large  amount  of  unproductive  assets,  aggregating  $25,000,000, 
which  the  governor  claims  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide 
for  its  entire  indebtedness  if  sold.  The  total  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  the  Middle  States  is  $5,316,699,137.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  reverses  which  followed  the  year  1837  afflicted  alike  the  Mid- 
dle, Western,  and  Southern  States.     Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  State  Treasurers  of  the  respective  States  for  1842. 
t  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  page  190. 

t  Statements  obtained  of  the  Governors,  September,  1880. 

§  Report  of  the  Ninth  Census,  page  n. 

1  Financial  Chronicle,  June,  1880. 

^  Treasurer's  Report,  and  Financial  Chronicle,  June,  1880. 

'  Report  of  the  State  Auditor. 

*  Report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  March  30,  1880. 
'  Governor's  Message,  January,  1880. 
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Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  at  this  time  had  heavy  debts, 
though  the  change  in  the  commercial  condition  of  affairs  more  par- 
ticularly affected,  as  I  have  shown,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The 
preparation  of  the  table  on  page  569,  showing  the  fluctuation  of  the 
debt  of  twelve  Southern  States  since  the  year  1842,  has  been  a  stu- 
pendous task.  In  some  States  the  records  have  been  destroyed,  and 
in  others  suppressed,  for  partisan  reasons.  The  United  States  Cen- 
sus made  no  attempt  to  collect  data  of  this  kind  until  1870,  and  hence 
the  only  assistance  derived  from  that  source  is  contained  in  the  col- 
umn of  debt  for  1870.  Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  that  the  table  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  correct 
exhibit  of  this  class  of  indebtedness.  The  figures  which  I  present  on 
page  569  have  been  obtained  from  over  fifty  different  sources,  and  in 
every  case  the  sources  of  information  may  be  found  in  the  foot-notes. 
West  Virginia  has  no  debt ;  the  legislature  is  prohibited  by  its 
constitution  from  creating  one.^  Virginia's  certificates  have  been 
sometimes  improperly  quoted  as  West  Virginia,  and  the  people  of 
Virginia  consider  that  $15,239,370.74  of  the  debt  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  properly  belongs  to  West  Virginia.  The  convention  which 
assembled  in  Wheeling  in  1861  to  reorganize  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes,  and  which  is  looked  upon  by  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  as  the  first  legal  convention  of  Virginia  since  the  con- 
vention of  185 1,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  1861,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance providing  for  the  formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  the  territory 
of  Virginia.  The  ninth  section  of  this  ordinance  provides  that  the 
State  shall  take  upon  itself  a  just  proportion  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1861,  to 
be  ascertained  by  charging  to  it  all  State  expenditures  within  the  lim- 
its thereof,  and  a  just  proportion  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State 
government  since  any  part  of  the  State  debt  was  contracted,  and  de- 
ducting therefrom  the  moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth from  the  counties  included  within  said  new  State  during  the 
same  period.  The  first  constitution  of  West  Virginia  contained  a 
provision  declaring  that  "  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January, 
1 86 1,  shall  be  assumed  by  this  State,  and  the  legislature  shall  ascer- 

1  "  Article  X.,  Section  4.  —  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  this  State  except  to  meet  cas- 
ual deficits  in  the  revenue,  to  redeem  a  previous  liability  of  the  State,  to  suppress  insuircc- 
tion,  repel  invasion,  or  defend  the  State  in  time  of  war ;  but  the  payment  of  any  liability 
other  than  that  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  shall  be  equally  distributed  over  a 
period  of  at  least  twenty  years." 
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tain  the  same  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  and  provide  for  the  liqui- 
dation thereof  by  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  pay  the  accruing  interest 
and  redeem  the  principal  within  thirty-four  years."  In  1871  West 
Virginia  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  authorities  of  Vir- 
ginia on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  adjustment  of  the  public  debt  of 
that  State  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1861.  These  commission- 
ers adopted  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  basis  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  debt  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  two  States  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  bonds  which  represented  the  debt,  and  not  territory  and  popu- 
lation ;  and  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  balance  due  to 
Virginia  was  ^953, 360.33.  No  agreement  was  reached  by  this  confer- 
ence. Later  in  the  same  year  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  funding  bill,  proposing  to  the  creditors  of  Virginia 
holding  bonds  issued  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1861,  that  they 
should  surrender  for  each  bond,  or  the  aggregate  of  these  bonds,  all 
obligations  of  Virginia ;  one  a  bond  for  two  thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  bonds  surrendered,  and  the  other  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  for 
the  remaining  third,  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  second  auditor  of 
Virginia,  payment  of  which  was  to  be  provided  in  accordance  with 
such  settlement  as  shall  hereafter  be  made  between  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia.  In  response  to  this  proposition  many  bonds 
were  surrendered,  and  new  bonds  and  certificates  were  received  there- 
for. West  Virginia,  however,  was  in  no  way  a  party  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  many  of  its  citizens  claim  that,  when  the  creditors  have 
thus  voluntarily  surrendered  these  bonds  and  accepted  the  obligations 
of  Virginia  only,  they  have  released  West  Virginia  from  any  legal  obli- 
gations to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Virginia  claim 
that  the  certificates,  or  in  other  words  the  one  third  of  the  debt,  are 
statements  merely  of  amounts  due  from  West  Virginia.  Having  thus 
generously  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  West  Virginia  one  third  of 
the  debt,  which  of  course  that  State  refuses  to  recognize,  Governor 
Kemper,  in  his  message  of  Oct.  5,  1877,  says:  "Virginia  can  never 
become  liable  for  any  part  of  West  Virginia's  third  except  by  virtue 
of  a  settlement  hereafter  to  be  concluded  between  the  two  States." 
In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  West  Virginia  are  highly  indignant  to 
think  that  these  "Virginia  certificates"  are  constantly  called  "West 
Virginia's  third,"  "West  Virginia  bands,"  and  "West  Virginia  certifi- 
cates ; "  and  as  they  are  worth  only  from  five  to  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar,  the  State  securities  create  neither  a  favorable  nor  a  correct  im- 
pression of  the  financial  condition  of  the  State. 
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In  1842  the  debt  of  Virginia  was  ;^6,320,ooo;  in  1852  it  was 
$13,573,355.  Just  prior  to  the  war  it  had  reached  $31,779,067.  In 
1870,  according  to  the  census  report,  it  had  increased  to  $47,390,839, 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  was  the  maximum  of  the  debt. 
The  funding  act  of  1871  provided  that  two  thirds  of  the  indebtedness, 
excepting  two  milHons  in  sterling  bonds,  might  be  funded  in  new  six 
per  cent  bonds,  and  that  non-interest-bearing  certificates  might  be 
given  for  the  other  one  third,  which  was,  as  before  stated,  supposed  to 
represent  the  share  of  the  old  debt  which  West  Virginia  ought  to  pay, 
and  payment  of  interest  on  this  was  refused  until  the  account  between 
the  two  States  could  be  adjusted.  In  January,  1872,  the  State  audi- 
tor reported  the  State  debt  at  $47,090,866,  of  which  $44,759,000  was 
fundable.  The  State  agreed  to  pay  interest  on  $31,394,000,  making 
an  annual  charge  amounting  to  $1,865,450.  Interest  came  due,  but 
was  not  paid.  January,  1874,  the  arrearage  of  interest  amounted  to 
$2,600,000.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1875,  according  to  Governor 
Kemper,  the  amount  of  overdue  interest  under  the  funding  law  alone 
was  $1,816,000.  In  1877,  according  to  the  same  gentleman,  the  ar- 
rearage of  interest  had  increased  to  $4,188,000.  Governor  Kemper 
urged  that  provisions  be  made  to  fulfil  the  obligations  to  the  State's 
creditors.  His  successor,  Governor  Holliday,  in  a  special  message  to 
the  legislature  March  7,  1878,  said  that  he  could  find  no  excuse  for  a 
denial  of  the  debt ;  that  the  obligation  for  the  contract  was  unassailed 
and  unassailable,  and  that  the  war  and  its  results  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  and  could  not  affect,  those  obligations.^  A  few  days  later  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  five,  passed  a  readjustment  bill,  which 
provided  that  the  creditors  of  the  State  might  "  surrender  "  their  six 
per  cent  bonds  and  receive,  in  lieu  thereof,  new  bonds  bearing  three 
per  cent  for  eighteen  years,  and  four  per  cent  for  thirty-two  years. 
In  the  message  of  Oct.  4,  1878,  Governor  Holliday  resumed  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  debt  question.  He  showed  that  the  total  net  revenue 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  was  $2,739,480.52.  This,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  collecting  delinquent  tax,  current  expenses  of  the  Government, 
and  the  amount  due  to  public  free  schools,  left  a  net  revenue,  applica- 
ble to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  of  $972,262.49.  The 
amount  of  interest  on  the  debt  of  $29,350,826.38,  at  six  per  cent,  is 

^  "  We  are  shut  up,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  bound  morally  and  legally  to  pay 
this  debt.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  spend  time  in  framing  bills  to  vindicate  State  sover- 
eignty, or  to  establish  some  legal  technicality.  The  debt  is  on  us ;  it  is  a  plain,  practical 
affair.  It  is  our  duty  to  pay  or  adjust  it,  like  plain,  practical  men,  in  a  business  way."  — 
Governor's  Message. 
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$1,742,865.82  ;  deducting  from  this  the  net  revenue  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  interest,  leaves  a  deficit  of  $770,603.33.  The  Governor 
could  see  but  two  ways  open  for  an  honorable  settlement :  taxes  must 
be  increased,  or  a  friendly  adjustment  made  with  the  creditors.  A 
repudiation  or  forcible  adjustment  would  bring  ruin,  he  said;  and 
though  increased  taxation  might  cause  suffering  and  privation  for  a 
time  it  would  in  the  end  bring  prosperity  and  peace.  To  pay  the  yearly 
deficit  would  require  an  increase  of  three  or  four  mills  in  the  rate  of 
taxation.  The  Governor  reported  that,  after  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  bondholders,  he  felt  warranted  in  saying  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  were  willing  to  surrender  their  six  per  cent  bonds 
and  receive  in  exchange  four  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  old  bonds,  or  to  receive  four  per  cent 
gold-bearing  interest-bonds  for  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  of 
the  consols,  and  three  and  a  half  per  cents  for  all  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness.  Governor  Holliday  vetoed  the  readjusters'  bill  of  1879 
on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  think  it  constitutional ;  and  hence  the 
question  of  repudiation  in  Virginia  is  still  an  open  one.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  State,  so  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  so  productive  in 
all  things  which  add  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  should 
not  pay  every  dollar  of  its  debt.  With  a  mild  and  equable  climate, 
and  a  beauty  of  scenery  unsurpassed ;  with  cultivated  farms  and  flour- 
ishing cities  ;  with  upland  slopes  rich  in  grass,  and  valleys  well  adapted 
to  the  cereals  ;  with  mines  and  quarries  rich  in  metals  and  stone  ; 
with  vast  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  along  its  borders,  and  adjacent 
railroads  to  bring  it  to  the  iron  ore  ;  with  vineyards  awaiting  cultiva- 
tion to  overflow  with  wine  ;  and  fields  of  the  richest  tobacco,  with 
every  facility  for  manufacturing,  and  every  advantage  for  extending 
commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign  ;  with  a  thrifty  merchant  marine, 
and  a  developing  sheep  industry,  and  with  a  population  of  at  least 
1,600,000  souls,  —  what  right,  I  ask  in  all  sincerity,  has  Virginia  to 
hint  even  at  repudiating  a  debt  which  amounts  to  a  trifle  over 
eighteen  dollars  per  capita  of  its  population,  on  the  ground  of  poverty 
and  general  bankruptcy  .'' 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  comparatively  free  from  debt  until 
the  year  1849.  I^  had,  previous  to  that  time,  endorsed  or  assumed 
the  bonds  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  issued  by  one  or  two  of 
its  first  railroads.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  session  of  1848-49, 
and  1850-51,  authorized  the  issue  of  $490,000  of  bonds  of  the  regis- 
tered class,  without  coupons,  which  were  the  first  State  bonds  issued. 
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At  the  same  session  (1848-49),  the  first  coupon  bonds  were  author- 
ized, which  werefor  the  construction  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
from  Goldsborough  to  Charlotte.  The  first  of  these  bonds  bore  date 
Jan.  I,  1853.  Under  various  acts  of  the  legislature,  large  sums  of 
money  were  voted  during  the  next  ten  years,  principally  for  the  aid 
of  railroads ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  the  debt  of  this  State 
amounted  to  about  $10,000,000.  The  recognized  debt,  including 
bonds  issued  by  the  Funding-Debt  Act  of  March  10,  1866,  and  Aug. 
20,  1868,  amounted  to  $18,167,300.  Under  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  which  various  classes  of  bonds  were  retired,  this  debt  was 
largely  reduced.  The  General  Assembly  of  1879  passed  "An  Act  to 
compromise  the  Amount  and  settle  the  State  Debt."  The  act  provides 
that  the  bonds  shall  be  exchanged  for  the  principal  of  outstanding 
bonds,  some  at  40  per  cent,  which  are  old,  or  ante-war  bonds  ;  some 
at  25  per  cent,  which  are  bonds  issued  for  certain  railroads  since  the 
war  ;  and  some  at  15  per  cent,  which  are  the  bonds  issued  under  what 
are  known  as  the  Funding  Acts  of  March  10,  1866,  and  Aug.  20,  1868. 
Of  the  1^18,167,300  of  debt  there  had  been  retired,  to  the  date  when 
the  compromise  act  of  1877  was  passed,  $2,484,255.  This  amount, 
with  the  bonds  issued  for  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  being  deducted,  leaves  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized  to 
be  exchanged  under  the  compromise  act,  $12,727,045,  classified  as 
follows :  — 

Bonds  to  be  exchanged.  Bonds  to  be  issued. 

S5^ 577)400  at  40  per  cent  in  new  bonds $2,230,960 

3,261,045  „  25    „      „     „     „        „        815,261 

3,888,600  „  15     „      ,,    ,,     „        „        583,290 

$12,727,045  $3,629,511 

Under  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  the  bonds  exchanged 
to  the  17th  of  June,  1880,  amount  to  $6,461,445,  for  which  new  four 
per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,901,496.25  were  issued.  There 
were  outstanding  June  17,  and  exchangeable  under  the  compromise 
act,  $6,165,600.  No  less  than  $12,805,000  of  bonds  have  been  abso- 
lutely and  unequivocally  repudiated  by  North  Carolina.  These  are 
the  bonds  that  were  issued  (with  the  exception  of  $215,000  to  the 
Chatham  Railroad  in  1862)  by  acts  of  the  legislature  in  1868  and  1869. 
To  the  Chatham  Railroad,  $1,030,000;  to  the  Williamston  and  Tar- 
borough  Railroad,  $450,000;  to  the  Western  Railroad,  $1,320,000  ;  to 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  $6,640,000  ;  to  the  Wilmington, 
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Charlotte,  and  Rutherford  Railroad,  $3,000,000 ;  to  the  Atlantic, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio  Railroad,  $106,000;  and  for  the  State  peniten- 
tiary, $44,000  ;  making  a  total  (including  the  bonds  for  the  Chatham 
Railroad  issued  in  1862)  of  $12,805,000.  These  bonds  were  issued 
in  the  years  1868  and  1869,  and,  it  is  claimed,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  the  railroads,  who  engineered  through  the  legislature 
the  schemes  by  which  the  bonds  were  finally  issued.  Whether  they 
were  afterwards  sold  on  the  market  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  State  received  practically  no  benefit  from  them. 
With  the  acknowledged  debt  of  the  State  it  was  different.  Nearly 
all  of  the  recognized  debt  of  the  State  was  contracted  to  aid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  promoting  internal  improvements.  The  larger  part 
of  this  indebtedness  is  represented  by  bonds  issued  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  together  with  the  issues  under  the  funding  loans  of  1866  and 
1868,  whose  objects  were,  first,  to  fund  the  interest  which  had  accrued 
previously  and  inclusive  of  the  years  named  ;  anfl,  second,  to  retire  a 
portion  of  the  ante-war  bonds  that  had  been  matured.  When  the 
original  bonds  were  placed  on  the  market,  the  credit  of  the  State  was 
rated  very  high.  Its  bonds  at  one  time  commanded  a  considerable 
premium,  and  were  regarded  as  safe  investments  by  managers  of  trust 
funds  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  wise  private  corporations.  Many 
saving  institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Northern  States  became  purchasers  of  these  bonds,  and  still  hold  them. 
Many  individuals  who  invested  in  them  the  savings  of  years  have 
been  reduced  to  the  most  straitened  circumstances  —  some  of  them 
almost  to  beggary  —  by  the  failure  of  the  State  to  pay  the  coupons  as 
they  became  due,  and  to  make  some  adequate  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  principal.  Not  including  the  bonds  issued  to  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad  Company,  the  holders  of  which  look  to  that  corpo- 
ration for  payment,  the  debt  on  Oct.  i,  1876,  was  (exclusive,  of 
course,  of  the  $12,805,000  repudiated  special  tax  bonds)  $14,446,045 
principal,  $6,963,338  estimated  interest ;  making  a  total  of  $21,409,383. 
Ignoring  the  accrued  interest,  the  State  has,  as  I  have  shown,  funded 
this  debt  by  bonds  which,  when  they  are  all  on  the  market,  will  amount 
to  $3,629,51 1.  The  bondholders  were  by  no  means  Shylocks  in  this 
case,  and  they  were  willing  to  offer  a  settlement  which  would  have 
cost  the  State  of  North  Carolina  about  $10,704,691.  The  State  was 
able  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  sum,  and  is  able  to  do  it  to-day  ;  and 
a  sinking  fund  could  have  been  created  by  which  the  principal  of  the 
debt  might  have  been  cancelled  within  a  period  of  thirty  years.     But 
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unwise  legislation  preferred  repudiation,  and  so  they  forcibly  scaled 
down  upward  of  $18,000,000  bonds  which  they  recognized  as  valid 
debt,  and  refused  to  recognize  upward  of  $12,000,000  more,  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  bore  upon  its  face  the  taint  of  corruption.  Taxes 
in  North  Carolina  are  to-day  very  light.  To  pay  the  interest  on  a 
debt  of  $10,000,000  and  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  State, 
on  the  basis  of  the  last  few  years,  calls  for  about  $1,200,000.  The 
total  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  North  Carolina  is  $157,967,481. 
This  is  much  below  the  real  value  of  the  property,  which  is,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  $300,000,000.  Taking  the  State  at  the  assessors* 
valuation,  the  ta.x  rate  would  be  seven  and  one  half  mills,  or  seventy- 
five  cents  on  one  hundred  dollars.  To  plead  inability  to  meet  so 
reasonable  a  demand  indicates  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  deal  fairly  with  its  creditors.  Until  1830,  North  Carolina 
ranked  high  among  the  States  of  the  Union.  In  a  recent  visit  there 
I  was  told  repeatedly  "  that  its  resources  were  capable  of  such  devel- 
opment as  shall  restore  its  old  rank  ; "  and  this  is  not  unreasonable  to 
one  familiar  with  its  climate,  the  varied  products  of  its  soil,  and  its 
inexhaustible  mineral  resources.  Nature  has  indeed  contributed  its 
choicest  gifts  with  lavish  hand.  The  soil  yields  abundantly  wheat, 
corn,  and  rye,  with  other  cereals  ;  various  kinds  of  wood-crops  grow 
in  luxuriance;  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  flax  also  thrive;  while  in 
cattl§  and  sheep-raising  the  State  is  second  to  but  few  in  the  Union. 
Its  territory  embraces  more  than  twelve  million  acres  of  the  finest 
timber  in  the  world ;  hickory,  oak,  maple,  ash,  walnut,  lime,  pine,  and 
spruce  are  the  natural  growth  of  its  forests.  Its  water  power  is  in 
itself  a  staple  source  of  wealth,  and  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
except  the  coast  division.  Its  mountains  and  valleys  abound  in  iron, 
coal,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  mica,  silver,  and  gold.  To  develop  these  re- 
sources needs  capital,  which  North  Carolina  virtually  pushed  away 
when  it  passed  the  refunding  bill  to  wipe  out  and  scale  down  its  legal 
and  recognized  debt,  and  refused  absolutely  to  recognize  a  part  of  its 
indebtedness,  which  at  least,  in  order  to  keep  the  credit  of  the  State 
inviolate,  should  have  been  carefully  investigated  ;  and  where  the  State 
had  received  a  dollar's  worth  of  benefit,  that  dollar  should  have  been 
returned  to  those  who  loaned  it  in  good  faith. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
aggregate  indebtedness  of  South  Carolina  at  any  time  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  i860  the  comptroller  gives  the  debt  proper  at 
$4,046,540  and  in   1870   the   census    report   shows    us    that    it   had 
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reached  $6,544,500.     The  comptroller  general,  in  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  October,  1871,  placed  the  debt  at  $7,665,708.98; 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  Trenholm,  of  the  taxpayers'  convention,  gives 
it  at  $9,869,108.      The  governor,   in  his  statement  to  the   congres- 
sional  committee,   made   it  $9,528,964.10.      The    committee    of  in- 
vestigation  of  the   South  Carolina  legislature,  appointed  about  that 
time,  made  it  $9,865,908.98.      On  the   12th  of  May,  1871,  the  tax- 
payers' convention,  which  met  at  Columbia,  presented  a  statement, 
which  undoubtedly  was  very  nearly  correct,  of  the  bonds  and_  stock 
of  the  State   on  which  its   name  appeared  outstanding,  as  near  as  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  ascertain ;   this  shows  the  total  indebtedness 
of  the  State  as  principal  and  guarantor,  exclusive   of  war-debt,  to 
be  $20,045,151.19:   $5,790,992   of  this  money  was  of  the  old  debt 
of  1867;   $4,558,550  of  it  was   issued   during   the   years    1868   and 
1870;   and  $8,695,608.20  was  what  was  then  termed  the  contingent 
liabilities  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  arising  from  endorsement  of 
Railroad  bonds.    These  liabilities  were  incurred  to  aid  the  South  Caro- 
lina  Railroad   to   the  extent   of  $2,093,312.40;    the   Charleston   and 
Savannah  Railroad,   $505,000;   Savannah   and   Charleston   Railroad, 
$245,750;   Laurens  Railroad,  $75,000;   Spartansburg  and  Union  Rail- 
road, $350,000;   Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  $1,426,545.80; 
Blue  Ridge  Railroad,  $4,000,000, —  making  a  total  of  $8,695,608.20. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  debt  was  incurred  by  a  set  of  rascals, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  men  equally  bad  took  possession  of 
the  bonds.    The  State  was  not  benefited  by  them,  and  the  frauds  and 
extravagances  which  prevailed  in  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
during  the  period  in  which  this  debt  was  created  will  ever  be  a  dis- 
grace, not  only  to  that  State,  but  to  a  country  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  such  a  condition  of  affairs  to  exist.     There  are  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances for  repudiation  in  South  Carolina  which  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  exist  in  any  other  State.     The  legislature  was  controlled  by 
a  horde  of  ignorant  men,  whose  cupidity  was  quickly  excited,  and 
who  became  ravenous  for  plunder.     The  Report  of  the  Joint  Investi- 
gating Committee  on  the  Public  Frauds  of  South  Carolina,  a  book  of 
nine  hundred  pages,  is  one  of  the  saddest  as  well  as  the  most  dis- 
graceful pages  of  our  history.    The  House  and  Senate  of  a  free  State 
was  converted  into  a  bar-room,  where  wines,  liquors,  and  cigars  were 
dispensed  free  of  charge.     These  supplies  were  absolutely  purchased 
ivitJi  the  State's  money,  and  for  a  time  a  reign  of  carousing  and  cor- 
ruption was  inaugurated.     The  most  glaring  frauds  were  committed. 
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It  is  said  that  an  estimate  cannot  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  wines, 
liquors,  and  cigars  which  were  used  in  a  single  session ;  but  the  bills 
rendered  and  the  pay-certificates  issued  for  this  kind  of  indulgence 
demonstrate  that,  to  have  used  all  that  was  purchased,  every  member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  of  South  Carolina  must  have  consumed  one 
gallon  of  whiskey  per  day,  with  a  few  extra  bottles  of  ale  and  wine 
thrown  in,  and  smoked  not  less  than  a  dozen  cigars  within  the  same 
time. 

Prior  to  this  time,  legislation  in  South  Carolina  had  been  conducted 
in  rather  a  primitive  form  and  without  the  extravagances  of  wealthier 
communities.  The  old  legislature  had  been  contented  with  five-dollar 
clocks :  the  new  one  purchased  six-hundred-dollar  clocks ;  forty-cent 
spittoons  soon  gave  way  to  eight-dollar  cuspidors  ;  four-dollar  benches 
were  abolished  to  give  place  to  two-hundred-dollar  crimson  plush 
sofas.  The  legislator  who  was  contented  to  serve  his  State  upon  a 
dollar-chair,  in  the  new  era  leisurely  lounged  upon  sixty-dollar  plush 
Gothic  chairs ;  eighty-dollar  library-desks  took  the  place  of  four- 
dollar  pine-tables ;  and  twenty-five-cent  hat-pegs  were  abolished  to 
give  place  to  thirty-dollar  hat-racks ;  ten-dollar  office-desks  were 
abandoned,  and  others  costing  $175  substituted;  coats  that  for- 
merly hung  upon  fifty-cent  coat-hooks  were,  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation, carefully  put  away  in  one-hundred-dollar  wardrobes ;  cheap 
matting  was  taken  up,  and  body  Brussels  substituted;  the  finest 
Havana  cigars  took  the  place  of  clay  pipes,  champagne  of  whiskey, 
six-hundred-dollar  mirrors  of  four-dollar  looking-glasses,  while  six- 
hundrcd-dollar  brocatel  curtains  and  lambrequins  adorned  the 
windows  from  which  formerly  hung  two-dollar  curtains.  During 
such  a  carnival,  it  is  difficult  even  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy 
what  obligations  were  incurred,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  upwards  of 
$14,000,000  of  the  debts  incurred  during  this  reign  of  extravagance 
have  been  repudiated. 

The  recognized  debt  of  Georgia  is  now  $10,334,000.  The  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  1877  declared  void  several  issues  of  bonds  and 
railroad  endorsements,  including  all  the  semi-gold  bonds  of  1870, 
$1,180,000  and  $102,000  of  the  quarterly  bonds,  the  Brunswick  and 
Albany  bonds,  $1,500,000  and  all  railroad  endorsements  except 
$1,950,000,  Macon  and  Brunswick;  $194,000,  Alabama  and  Chat- 
tanooga; $240,000,  Northern  and  Southern  Georgia;  and  $34,000, 
Memphis  Branch.  The  Southern  Georgia  and  Florida  Railroad  has 
$164,000  bonds  endorsed,  but  the  company  pays  interest,  and  the 
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road  is  estimated  to  be  worth  the  bonds.  It  was  claimed  by  the  repu- 
diationists  that  the  governor  had  issued  to  certain  roads  bonds  to  a 
larger  amount  than  was  provided  for  by  law.  They  also  asserted  that 
he  took  a  large  amount  of  these  bonds  and  pledged  them, for  loans 
without  authority  of  law;  and  hence,  when  the  new  Government  came 
in,  the  State  refused  to  pay  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  bonds  were  not  issued  in  good 
faith,  and  it  is  urged  that  a  State  with  the  resources  of  Georgia  ought 
to  have  paid  them.  The  aid  to  railroads  and  the  endorsement  of  the 
bonds  undoubtedly  had  a  tendency  to  attract  to  the  State  large 
amounts  of  Northern  and  foreign  capital ;  and  it  is  said  some  $15,000,- 
000  was  expended  in  building  and  equipping  six  hundred  miles  of 
these  subsidized  roads.  But  the  doctrine  of  repudiation,  once  intro- 
duced, soon  got  the  better  of  the  good  sense  and  honesty  of  the 
community,  and  Georgia  has  repudiated  upwards  of  $9,000,000 
of  its  debt.  In  1878  Georgia  produced  38,843,500  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, valued  at  over  $10,500,000;  nearly  25,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
valued  at  $14,882,000;  wheat,  2,758,000  bushels;  oats,  7,754,280 
bushels.  The  assessed  value  of  its  property  is  nearly  $235,000,000, 
and  the  valuation  is  very  low.  It  is  reported  that  22,200,000  out 
of  its  37,000,000  acres  of  timber  remain  still  untouched;  that  its 
mineral  resources  in  extent  and  value  are  unsurpassed ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  value  of  its  gold  mines.  There  are  now  in 
the  State  twenty  iron  foundries,  with  a  producing  capacity  of  three 
hundred  tons  per  day,  or  100,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum;  and 
added  to  this  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  with  railroad  connections 
leading  to  all  ports.  The  water-powers  of  Georgia  are  very  great,  and 
not  excelled  by  any  other  State.  The  State  has  more  cotton  spindles 
than  any  other  Southern  State,  and  its  mills  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. Georgia  wants  capital,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  her  to 
have  taken  a  more  straightforward  course  with  her  creditors. 

Florida  has  always  .been  in  debt,  even  when  a  Territory,  and  has 
never  taken  any  steps  to  pay.  A  debt  of  over  four  millions,  with  an 
arrearage  amounting  to  five  or  six  millions  more,  was  contracted  by 
the  Territory  of  Florida  between  1833  and  1839.  Of  this  debt  $100,- 
000  had  been  incurred  for  frontier  defence  against  the  Seminoles; 
$3,000,000  for  banks;  $400,000  for  life  insurance  and  trust  compa- 
nies, and  $500,000  for  banks  and  railroads.  The  debt  has  never  been 
recognized ;  hence  the  credit  of  the  State  has  never  been  good,  and 
its  prosperity  has  been  somewhat  retarded.      Several  railroads  were 
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destroyed  during  the  war,  and  another  burden  of  one  million  dollars, 
on  account  of  contingent  liabilities  which  the  State  had  assumed  in 
behalf  of  the  companies,  was  thrown  upon  the  State.  In  1870  the 
legislature  issued  $4,000,000  worth  of  eight-per-cent  bonds,  which 
money  was  loaned  to  a  railroad  company,  and  the  first-mortgage 
bonds  of  the  company  accepted  as  security.  These  bonds  were  sold 
by  the  agents  of  the  railroad  company  at  a  very  heavy  discount,  and 
some  of  them  passed  into  the  possession  of  foreign  capitalists.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida  has  decided  that  these  bonds  are  unconsti- 
tutional, and  hence  neither  the  principal  nor  interest  has  been  paid. 
Thus  $8,000,000  of  its  debt  is  absolutely  "  unrecognized,"  and  the  re- 
maining recognized  debt  amounts  to  $1,391,357. 

So  far  back  as  1841,  Alabama  had  contracted  a  debt  of  $11,500,- 
000.  This  debt  had  decreased  in  1852,  and  a  slight  decrease  is  again 
noticeable  in  i860;  but  in  1870,  according  to  the  census  report,  it 
amounted  to  $8,478,018.  Much  confusion  existed  in  the  public  mind 
in  1877,  when  Alabama  talked  of  repudiation.  A  careful  examination 
of  all  the  reports  issued  by  the  comptroller  and  State  officers  shows 
that  in  1874  the  direct  and  contingent  indebtedness  of  the  State,  recog- 
nized and  unrecognized,  including  interest  due  and  unpaid,  was  $31,- 
952,000.  Of  this  amount  the  following,  issued  under  the  State-aid 
law,  were  unrecognized :  East  Alabama  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  bonds, 
$400,000;  Selma  and  Gulf  Railroad,  $640,000;  Montgomery  and 
Eufaula  Railroad  bonds,  $1,280,000;  Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis 
Railroad  bonds,  $765,000;  Selma  and  New  Orleans  Railroad  bonds, 
$320,000;  eight  per  cents  issued  to  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  Railroad, 
$300,000;  unpaid  interest  on  above  about  $1,000,000;  total  of  un- 
recognized and  no  provision  made  for,  $4,705,000.  For  the  $2,000,000 
of  State  eight-per-cent  bonds  issued  to  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  under  Act  of  Feb.  11,  1870,  the  State,  as  a  full  settlement, 
turned  over  to  the  bondholders  the  lien  which  the  State  held  on  the 
lands  granted  to  that  railroad,  variously  estimated  as  being  from  500,- 
000  to  1,200,000  acres.  A  general  summary  of  the  debt,  old  and  new, 
shows  the  disposition  made  of  it  by  the  readjusters:  — 
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Five  per  cent  State  certificates 
Educational  Fund  interest 
Total  Class  A 


Total 


Old  debt 


New  debt. 


$1,040,000 
2,810,670 
7,416,800 
1,192,000 

5,300,000 


$18,759,470 


$1,040,000 

2,810,670 

7,127,709 

596,000 

1,000,000 


§12,574,379 


Unprovided  for  except  as  above  explained :  — 

Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad $2,000,000 

Other  State  endorsements 4,705,000 

Total,  without  overdue  interest $25,464,470 

There  were  unquestionably  over-issues  of  bonds  in  Alabama ;  but 
Governor  Lindsay  of  Alabama,  who  went  to  New  York  in  1871  to 
investigate  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Rail- 
road, reported  that  $4,000,000  of  them  were  "  regular,  legal,  and 
valid."  Upon  all  railroad  bonds,  these  among  the  rest,  Alabama  now 
pays  $11,860  annual  interest,  being  two  per  cent  on  $593,000.  The 
total  amount  of  railroad  bonds  issued  by  the  States  aggregated  fully 
$13,000,000.  It  is  surprising  so  short-sighted  a  policy  as  repudiation 
should  have  gained  root  in  a  State  which  needs  capital  as  Alabama 
does.  According  to  the  latest  statistics,  seven  tenths  of  the  great 
forests  of  Alabama  are  still  existing,  amounting  to  20,630,963  acres. 
The  grazing  capacity  of  the  State  is  great.  Up  to  i860  it  was  the 
second  cotton-producing  State  of  the  Union.  In  that  year  the  cot- 
ton-crop of  the  United  States  was  5,387,052  bales,  and  Alabama  had 
produced  989,955,  or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  entire  crop.  The  corn 
crop  of  Alabama  that  year  was  33,226,284  bushels.  There  are 
6,500,000  acres  of  government  lands  in  Alabama  subject  to  entry 
under  the  national  homestead  pre-emption  laws.  Rich  in  these  twin 
powers,  coal  and  iron,  with  1,800  miles  of  railroad  and  magnificent 
water  transportation,  and  soil  well  suited  to  cotton  and  corn  culture, 
there  appears  to  me  no  valid  reason  for  poverty  being  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  not  paying  valid  indebtedness,  and  sustaining  the  credit  of 
the  State. 

The  early  repudiation  of  Mississippi,  as  described  in  the  account  of 
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State  indebtedness  in  1841,  so  greatly  injured  the  credit  of  the  State 
that  since  that  time  it  has  been  debarred  from  the  luxury  of  going 
into  debt.  With  accrued  interest,  that  debt  now  amounts  to  about 
$23,000,000.     The  total  recognized  debt  of  the   State,  however,  is 

$379,485- 

In  1842,  as  I  have  shown,  the  debt  of  Louisiana  amounted  to 
$23,985,000.  The  methods  then  adopted  to  tide  over  the  depression 
of  1842  have  been  explained,  and  the  debt  at  the  opening  of  the  war 
was  about  $4,561,109.  The  census  of  1870  gives  it  at  $25,021,734. 
It  is  evident  that  these  figures  were  taken  from  a  report  issued  about 
that  time  by  a  committee  of  property-owners  and  taxpayers,  who 
computed  the  legal  debt  of  the  State  to  Dec.  31,  1870,  to  be  this 
amount,  and  at  the  same  time  classed  the  "  accruing  debt "  as  illegal 
and  not  recognized.  This  "  accruing  debt "  amounted  to  $  1 5 ,395 ,000, 
making  a  total  of  $40,416,734.  These  taxpayers  claim  that  the  State 
had  exceeded  its  limit  of  indebtedness,  the  total  amount  of  which  was 
limited,  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  to  $25,000,000;  and 
they  then  and  there  notified  banks,  brokers,  and  dealers  in  securities 
that  all  loans  over  and  above  this  amount  would  be  considered  as  null 
and  void.  The  circular  was  distributed  widely  and  translated  into 
three  languages,  and  the  effect  of  it,  according  to  Governor  War- 
mouth,  was  to  stop  negotiations  which  he  then  had  on  foot  for  levee 
bonds,  and  to  break  down  the  credit  of  the  State.  He  declared  it 
was  "  an  act  of  madness  inspired  by  a  wily  and  cunning  rival  for  the 
Texas  trade,  and  the  political  prejudices  of  the  opposition  were  toyed 
with  to  influence  the  people  to  sign  it.  It  was  wrong  in  policy,  and 
the  statement  was  false  in  fact."  He  denies  that  the  actual  debt  of 
the  State  was  then  over  $25,000,000,  and  declared  that  it  was  less 
than  $22,000,000,  and  that  the  contingent  debt  had  been  increased 
to  upwards  of  $40,000,000  by  incorporating  items  "  that  were  unfair 
and  untruthful."  In  1874  Louisiana  funded  her  debt  in  new  bonds 
bearing  seven  per  cent  interest  for  sixty  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the 
old  debt.  According  to  the  auditor's  report,  Jan.  i,  1880,  the  amount 
of  bonds  funded  to  date  under  the  act  of  1874  was  $19,636,268.65, 
for  which  new  consolidated  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $11,781,761.17 
had  been  issued.  The  total  amount  of  the  debt,  when  the  funding 
is  completed,  will  be  about  $12,000,000.  The  same  report  shows  us 
that  there  is  now  outstanding,  $3,971,000  not  fundable.  Probably 
the  most  outrageous  proposition  ever  made  to  the  people  of  a  State 
was  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  State  debts,  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  constitutional  convention  of  Louisiana,  which  recom- 
mended, June  I,  1879,  the  repudiation  of  about  five  sixths  of  the 
outstandintj  bonds  and  other  valid  obligations  of  the  State.  They 
recommended  the  wiping  out  of  $39,987,500  worth  of  bonds  by  the 
payment  of  $4,082,358,  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  which 
passed  the  funding  act  was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  upheld 
by  a  military  arm  of  the  Federal  government;  consequently  the 
fundino-  act  was  invahd.  The  constitutional  amendment  of  1875, 
they  declared,  was  not  ratified  by  the  people,  the  returns  having 
been  counted  by  the  Returning  Board  "  in  direct  violation  of  facts, 
and  not  promulgated  by  law."  In  a  minority  report  by  the  same 
committee  it  was  shown  that  the  total  face  value  of  all  bonds, 
warrants,  interest  warrants,  and  past  due  coupons,  which,  under  the 
funding  act  and  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  fund- 
able, amounted  to  $20,323,456.77.  If  entirely  converted  into  con- 
sols, this  indebtedness  would  produce  $12,194,674.04.  It  appears, 
further,  that  in  the  issue  of  these  bonds  and  other  obligations  the 
State  actually  received  in  cash  and  cash  equivalent  $13,912,420.28. 
Of  this,  $7,643,507.31  was  actual  money,  from  which,  it  is  seen,  the 
State  realized  for  the  original  indebtedness  $1,720,000  more  than  the 
face  of  the  new  consolidated  bonds  when  all  issued.  That  is  to  say, 
when  the  funding  now  going  on  is  completed,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
will  have  realized  for  each  outstanding  consolidated  bond  a  net  cash 
equivalent  of  one  hundred  and  three  and  a  half  cents  on  the  dollar. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  press  of  New 
Orleans  denounced  this  whole  business  as  "  an  act  of  criminal  folly, 
which  meant,  if  carried  out,  the  utter  and  eternal  disgrace  of  Louisi- 
ana in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world." 

Arkansas  was  troubled  with  a  debt  of  $2,676,000  as  far  back  as 
1842.  The  census  report  of  1870  shows  the  debt  had  not  materially 
changed  at  that  period,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  accrued  interest  had 
not  been  paid;  for  the  State  treasurer,  in  a  report  issued  in  1872, 
made  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt  at  that  time  $9,885,000.  This 
included  $4,450,000  aid  to  railroads;^  $2,185,000  in  levee  bonds; 
$300,000  ten  years'  bonds ;  and  $200,000  of  floating  indebtedness. 
According  to  the  "  Financial  Chronicle,"  the  debt  of  this  State  in 
1876  amounted  to  $15,908,310,  which  included  $4,127,682  of  defaulted 
interest.  January,  1 877,  the  same  authority  estimated  the  debt  at 
$17,306,822,  including  unpaid  interest  to  Jan.  i,  1876;  and  $1,398,512 
of  State  scrip  issued  up  to  that  time.     Estimating  the  entire  amount 
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of  defaulted  interest  to  be  $6,489,000,  the  total  debt,  with  accrued 
interest  of  this  State,  was,  at  its  maximum,  $18,287,273.  In  June, 
1877,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  declared  null  and  void  bonds 
issued  to  railroads  to  the  amount  of  $5,350,000,  which,  with  accrued 
interest,  amounted  to  $6,135,298.  The  next  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  void  $1,986,773  of  the  levee  bonds  on  which  interest 
had  accrued,  making  a  total  of  $2,855,488.  The  State  constitution 
of  1868  provides  that  on  the  final  passage  of  every  act  a  vote  of 
every  member  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  In  respect  to  the 
act  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  "  levee  bonds,"  the  vote  was  not 
so  taken ;  and  on  this  legal  and  technical  point,  and  not  on  the 
equities  of  the  bondholders,  the  decision  was  made.  The  Little  Rock 
"  Gazette,"  in  commenting  on  the  decision,  said :  "  It  is  a  correct  one, 
and  will  be  sustained  by  the  approbation  of  every  unprejudiced  and 
legal  mind  in  the  State.  We  congratulate  the  people  of  Arkansas 
upon  this  decision,  which  lifts  a  burden  of  nearly  $3,000,000  from 
their  shoulders."  The  next  proposition  was  one  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  repudiating  what  are  known  as  the  Holford 
and  other  bonds.     It  was  to  read  in  this  way :  — 

"Art.  XX.  — The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  any  tax,  or 
make  any  appropriation  to  pay  either  the  principal  or  interest,  or  any  part  thereof, 
of  any  of  the  following  bonds  of  the  State,  to  wit :  —  " 

This  proposition  has  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  Arkansas, 
and  the  repudiators  have  been  defeated.  It  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  Arkansas,  and  especially  by  those 
who  had  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart.  In  a  speech  delivered 
at  Rushville,  Ark.,  July  12,  1880,  U.  S.  Senator  Garland  of  the  State 
said:  "I  tell  you,  people  of  Arkansas,  that  the  day  you  pass  this 
amendment  you  set  us  back  fifty  years."  He  declared,  moreover, 
that  the  legislation  looking  towards  repudiation  had  been  altogether 
too  one-sided ;  that  the  State  had  not  had  the  manhood  to  come  to 
a  settlement  and  determine  whether  she  got  anything  in  return  for 
her  bonds  or  not.  He  urged  that  every  dollar  that  the  State  had 
received  ought  to  be  paid,  whether  the  evidences  of  that  debt  were 
legally  or  illegally  issued.  A  report  just  issued  by  the  auditor  gives 
the  total  undisputed  debt  of  Arkansas  at  $5,646,275  and  the  total 
disputed  debt  at  $11,031,417. 

The  debt  of  Tennessee  was  not  very  large  in  1842,  it  then  aggre- 
gating $3,116,916.     But  little   change  took  place  during  the   next 
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decade,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  war  the  debt  had  reached  the  sum 
of  $20,898,606,  of  which  $12,700,000  might  be  classed  as  contingent 
indebtedness,  on  account  of  railroads  and  other  internal  improve- 
ments. Of  course,  interest  stopped  during  the  war.  The  accumu- 
lation of  interest  during  the  war  was  funded  by  act  of  1866,  and  that 
which  accrued  during  the  next  year  was  funded  under  the  act  of 
1868.  One  authority  claims  that  the  debt  of  Tennessee  reached,  in 
1872,  $41,000,000,  while  another  says  that  the  highest  estimate  was 
$34,990,000.  After  several  operations,  by  which  the  creditors  of  the 
State  suffered  considerable  loss  in  interest,  arrears  of  interest  for 
1874  and  1875  appear  to  have  been  paid,  and  the  debt  somewhat 
reduced  by  the  payment  of  railroads  in  State  bonds  in  portions  of 
their  indebtedness.  The  "  Financial  Chronicle  "  puts  the  principal 
debt  of  Tennessee  June,  1877,  at  $24,328,000,  an  apparent  decrease, 
if  we  take  $34,990,000  for  the  maximum  indebtedness  in  1872,  of 
more  than  $10,000,000  in  about  five  years.  The  debt  is  now  about 
$20,250,000,  and  the  past  due  interest  brings  it  up  to  $25,685,822. 
More  than  two  years  ago  a  large  body  of  the  bondholders  offered  to 
fund  at  fifty  cents,  and  Governor  Porter,  at  the  beginning  of  1879, 
strongly  urged  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition.  On  February  13, 
1879,  a  proposition  from  New  York  bondholders,  made  in  January, 
to  receive  six  per  cent  fifty-year  bonds,  representing  sixty  per  cent 
of  principal  and  accrued  interest,  or  four  per  cent  bonds  with  tax- 
receivable  bonds,  with  the  full  face  of  bonds  and  interest,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  committee  of  the  Tennessee  Senate. 
On  February  19  the  House  refused,  by  twelve  to  thirty- two,  to 
adopt  a  resolution  for  settlement  by  four  per  cent  bonds  on  the 
basis  of  fifty  cents;  but  the  opposition  was  understood  to  be  upon 
grounds  other  than  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  proposition.  In 
March,  the  legislative  investigating  committee  submitted  two  re- 
ports, a  majority' and  a  minority  one,  the  latter  arguing  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  between  creditors,  and  that  all  outstand- 
ing bonds  should  be  met  as  they  are.  The  Senate  committee  sub- 
mitted the  majority  report,  which  recommended  the  rejection  of 
certain  bonds  and  the  funding  of  others  on  terms  varying  from  thirty- 
three  to  sixty  cents.  March  31,  the  bill  was  passed  to  settle  at  fifty 
per  cent,  and  four  per  cent  interest,  and  shortly  after  the  bondhold- 
ers' committee  reported  to  the  governor  that  two  thirds  of  the  State's 
creditors  would  accept  this.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  a  recent  con- 
vention, it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  repudiators  may  be  de- 
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feated  in  Tennessee.  Tennessee  can  now  settle  her  State  debt,  with 
the  consent  of  her  creditors,  upon  such  terms  as  will  enable  her  to 
pay  the  interest  and  in  a  reasonable  time  the  principal,  and  still  have 
nineteen-twentieths  lower  taxation  than  any  of  the  States  of  this 
Union.  No  question  can  now  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  the  public 
debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  inconsiderable  amount  issued  to  the 
Mineral  Home  Railroad,  which  has  been  declared  fraudulent.  The 
people  of  Tennessee,  through  their  representatives,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  recognized  this  indebtedness  when  they  declared  the 
bonds  of  any  series  receivable  in  place  of  the  purchase-money  for 
delinquent  railroads.  It  was  recognized  by  the  funding  act  of  1873 
by  which  the  obligation  of  the  State  was  renewed  to  pay  interest  on 
the  entire  debt,  and  the  principal  at  maturity ;  and  the  validity  of 
the  several  series  of  bonds  has  been  recognized  by  the  Thirty-ninth 
and  Fortieth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  by  being  declared  re- 
ceivable in  discharge  of  debts  due  to  the  State;  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  judicial  tribunal  to  pronounce  now  against  the  funded 
and  registered  bonds  of  this  State. 

Kentucky  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate,  and  has  never  had  any 
debt  to  speak  of,  and  virtually  to-day  owes  nothing. 

Leaving  these  Southern  States,  with  their  solemn  promises  broken 
and  their  plighted  faith  disregarded,  with  their  obligations  cancelled 
by  the  mere  will,  and  with  the  binding  force  of  a  contract,  which 
depends  upon  a  law  that  neither  kings  nor  people  enacted  nor  can 
repeal,  utterly  disregarded,  we  will  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the 
State  debts  of  the  Western  States,  the  fluctuation  of  which,  since 
1842,  has  been  as  appears  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  State  debt  of  Ohio,  which  was  nearly  $13,000,000  in  1841,  and 
upwards  of  $15,500,000  in  1852,  has  gradually  decreased  to  $6,472,640. 
The  State  of  Indiana,  bowed  down  in  1842  with  a  yoke  which  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  remove,  has  gradually  liquidated  its 
debt  until  now  it  is  less  than  $5,000,000.  In  reality,  Indiana's  only 
debt  is  the  foreign  debt.  The  domestic  debt  consists  of  different 
sums  which  have  been  donated  to  the  school  fund,  and  amounts  for 
which  the  State  has  become  indebted  to  the  school  fund  by  using  its 
moneys ;  and  that  this  money  might  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  non-negotiable  bonds  have  been  issued  by  the  State  to  the 
school  fund,  which  in  reality  is  a  debt  she  owes  herself,  and  should 
not  be  classed  or  considered  as  a  debt  of  the  State.  Deducting  the 
school-fund  bonds  from  the  total  debt,  Indiana  only  owes  $1,093,395 
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States. 

1842.* 

i852.t 

18604 

iSjo.f       ,          18S0. 

Ohio  .    .    . 
Indiana    .     . 
Illinois     .     . 
Michigan 
Minnesota    . 
Kansas    .     . 
Missouri .     . 
Nebraska     . 
Wisconsin   . 
Iowa  .    .    . 
Colorado      . 

$20,000,000 
12,751,000 
13,527,292 

5,611,000 

None. 

8,042,261 

None. 
None. 

$15,520,768 

6,712,880 

17,500,000 

2,307,850 

857,000 

12,892 
81,795 

810,179,267 
10,277,161 
2,316,328 
318,63612 
None. 
25,952,000  " 

351.933 

$9,732,078 
4.167,507 
4,890,937 
2,385,228 

350,000 

1,593,306 

1 7,866,000 

247,300 
2,252,057 

534.498 

$6,472,640 1 
4,998,1782 

257,459' 

905,149* 

2,525,000* 

1,129,1756 

16,758,0007 

599,267  8 

2,252,0579 

545.435 '" 
123,000" 

Total  .     .     . 

$59,931,553 

$42,993,185 

$49,395,325 

$44,018,911 

$36,565,360 

to  outside  parties.  Illinois  has  done  even  better  than  Indiana.  Its 
indebtedness  reached  its  maximum  in  1852  —  $17,500,000.  It  is 
now  virtually  out  of  debt,  as  the  current  taxes  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  will  pay  off"  its  entire  liabilities  this  year. 

Michigan  is  practically  free  from  debt,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  in 
the  sinking  fund  more  than  money  enough  to  pay  all  of  its  outstand- 

*  Report  of  the  State  Treasurers  of  the  respective  States  for  1842. 

t  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  page  190. 

$  Statements  obtained  of  the  Governors,  September,  1880. 

§  Report  of  the  Ninth  Census,  page  11. 

1  Financial  Chronicle,  June,  1880. 

2  Report  of  Treasurer,  October  31,  1879. 
8  Report  of  Treasurer,  March  27,  18S0. 

*  Report  of  Treasurer,  April  7,  1880. 

^  Financial  Chronicle,  June,  1880. 

6  Financial  Chronicle,  June,  1880.  [Treasurer's  Report  of  June,  1880,  gives  the  amount 
outstanding  as  $1,181,975.] 

1  Not  including  the  contingent  liabilities  of  State  account  of  $3,000,000  bonds  loaned 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo.  R.  R.  Co. 

8  Governor's  Message,  1879. 

9  Governor's  Message,  1880. 

1"  Auditor's  Report,  1878  and  1879. 

11  Treasurer's  Report,  1880. 

1-  Docs  not  include  $2,275,000  issued  to  railroad  companies. 

13  Includes  $25,350,000  loaned  to  railroad  company. 
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ing  bonds,  which  amount  to  a  trifle  over  $900,000.  Minnesota  has 
forever  disgraced  herself  by  refusing  to  recognize  $2,275,000  of  rail- 
road bonds  issued  in  1858,  almost  before  Minnesota  had  become  a 
State.  The  investment  proved  unfortunate,  when  the  State  suddenly- 
discovered  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  Minnesota  seized  and 
kept  the  mortgaged  property,  including  some  4,000,000  acres  of 
prairie  land  granted  by  Congress,  after  repudiating  the  bonds  which 
that  security  was  given  to  cover.  These  bonds  are  signed  by  the 
governor,  and  bear  upon  their  face  the  seal  of  the  State.  They  were 
issued  for  grading  and  work  actually  done  upon  the  roads  at  a  speci- 
fied rate.  The  State  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  securities  it  took 
for  its  indemnification,  and  regranted  the  property  it  acquired,  free 
from  all  liens  to  the  present  companies.  Justice  and  honor  alike 
require  the  State  to  recognize  these  bonds  as  binding  upon  it.  A 
State  with  such  a  future  before  it  as  the  State  of  Minnesota  cannot 
afford  to  bear  the  odium  of  repudiation,  A  proposition  to  compro- 
miije  with  the  holders  of  the  railroad  bonds  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority  in  1877.  The  "  Pioneer  Press"  and  some  of  the  other  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  State  strongly  advocated  the  recognition  and 
payment  of  this  debt.  On  the  other  hand  the  constant  influx  into  the 
State  of  foreign  emigrants,  totally  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  debt  was  contracted,  and  easily  influenced  by  the  cry  that 
many  of  the  bonds  were  held  by  "  rich  and  selfish  capitalists,"  and 
that  the  scheme  for  their  payment  was  only  one  method  to  wring 
money  from  the  hard  earnings  of  our  people,  has  raised  up  an  opposi- 
tion powerful  enough  to  defeat  honest  legislation.  The  readjusters 
in  the  South,  and  the  demagogues  in  the  West  have  alike  learned  to 
speak  evil  of  those  whom  they  were  going  to  plunder. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  issued  bonds  twenty-five  different  times, 
covering  a  period  from  July  i,  1863,  to  March  15,  1875.  The  amount 
of  these  issues  now  outstanding  is  $1,129,175,  due  from  1883  to  1899. 
The  permanent  school  fund,  sinking  fund,  State  university  fund,  etc., 
holds  $713,700  of  these  bonds,  leaving  only  $415,475  held  by  indi- 
viduals. The  debt  of  Missouri,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
Western  State,  was  mainly  incurred  in  aiding  railroads.  This  does 
not  include  the  contingent  liability  of  the  State  in  $3,000,000  of 
bonds  loaned  to  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo.  Railroad  Company.  The 
debts  of  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Colorado  are  very  small, 
and  consist  mainly  of  war  and  defence  bonds,  school-fund  bonds ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  Nebraska,  the  bonds  were  to  assist  the  grasshop- 
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per  sufferers.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Western  States  at  present 
amounts  to  $36,565,360,  while  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  is 
$5,518,681,307.    The  State  debts  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  as  follows  :  — 


States. 

1842. 

1852.* 

i860. 

i87o.t 

1880. 

California .... 

.... 

$2,159,403 

.... 

$3,429,027 
106,583 
642,894 

$3,486,1701 
521,2192 
540,000  8 

Nevada      .... 

Total 

.... 

$2,159,403 

.... 

$4,178,504 

$4,547,389 

Of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  California,  $2,690,000  is  held  by 
the  State  school  fund  and  the  university  endowment  fund,  leaving 
$713,000  held  by  unknown  persons.  The  debt  of  Oregon  mainly 
consists  of  war  bounty  and  Indian  war  bonds.  The  Modoc  bonds, 
due  July  i,  1880,  amounting  to  $132,858,  were  not  provided  for  by 
the  preceding  legislature ;  consequently  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders,  and  overdue.  The  debt  of  Nevada  is  less  by  over  $100,000 
than  it  was  in  1870. 

Having  thus  passed  in  brief  review  the  debts  of  the  different  States 
of  the  Union,  I  shall  attempt,  in  conclusion,  to  summarize  the  result 
of  our  inquiry,  and  ascertain  the  general  effect  of  these  debts  upon 
the  country  at  large.     The  results  may  thus  be  stated :  — 


States. 

1842. 

1852. 

i860. 

1S70. 

1880. 

New  England.     .     . 

Middle 

Southern    .... 
Western      .... 
Pacific 

$7,158,274 
73,348,072 

73,340,017 
59,931,553 

$6,862,265 
79,510,726 
64,499,727 
42,993,185 
2,' 59,403 

$7,398,060 
86,416,045 
93,046,934 
49,395,325 

^50,348,550 
79,834,481 

174,486,452 

44,018,911 

4,178,504 

$49,979,5  H 
45.672,575 

"3,967,243 
36,565,360 

4,547,389 

Total 

$213,777,916 

$196,025,306 

$236,256,364 

$352,866,898 

$250,732,081 

*  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  page  190. 
t  Report  of  the  Ninth  Census,  page  ii. 

1  Biennial  Report  of  Treasurer,  Apiil  9,  1S80. 

2  Treasurer's  Report,  April  ro,  1880. 
8  Financial  Review,  June,  1880. 
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The  aggregate  of  the  State  debts  to-day  only  exceeds  by  $36,946,- 
065  the  aggregate  of  the  same  class  of  indebtedness  forty  years  ago, 
yet  the  assessed  value  of  property  since  then  has  increased  $I2,000,- 
000,000.  The  aggregate  State  indebtedness  is  $102,143,817  less  now 
than  it  was  in  1870.  If,  instead  of  the  total  debt  in  1870,  the  total  of  the 
debt  of  the  Southern  States,  when  those  debts  reached  their  highest 
after  the  census  of  1 870,  be  inserted,  the  debt  to-day  is  nearly  $200,- 
000,000  less  than  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  the  Southern  States' 
table  shows  that  fully  $160,000,000  of  this  amount  has  been  declared 
invalid  and  repudiated.  Every  Southern  State  excepting  Kentucky 
has  thus  disposed  of  part  of  its  indebtedness,  while  Minnesota  alone 
of  the  Northern  States  can  be  classed  among  those  who  have  thus  been 
dishonored.  The  following  table,  showing  the  increase  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  same  sections  of  the 
country,  is  instructive  in  this  connection.  The  tables  of  1842  are 
imperfect,  but  those  of  the  last  four  decades  may  be  relied  on  as 
official :  — 


States. 

1842. 

1852. 

i860. 

1870. 

1880. 

New  England 
Middle.    .    . 
Southern  .     . 
Western    .     . 
Pacific .     .    . 

J^4 1 0,680,000 

1,141,360,000 

799,900,000 

223,000,000 

51,128,194,515 

1.593.256,934 

2,489,426,300 

879,666,61 7 

26,986,647 

$1,606,468,193 

2,773.302,936 

4,861,970,635 

2,643,662,269 

158,679,582 

g2,7i  7,562,801 

4,393,728,339 

2,433,253,840 

4,026,368,368 

327,183,551 

?2,499,i  13,899 

5,316,699,137 

2,226,144,381 

5,518,681,307 

683,946,984 

Total    .     .     . 

$2,574,940,000 

56,117,531,013 

§12,044,083,615 

§13,898,096,899 

16,244,585,708 

In  1842  the  Western  States  were  in  debt  $59,931,553  ;  the  Southern 
States  $73,340,017,  and  the  Middle  States  $73,348,072.  In  1852,  the 
first  reliable  report  of  the  valuation  of  property,  the  Southern  States 
exceeded  in  wealth  the  Middle  States  by  $896,169,366,  and  the  West- 
ern States  by  $1,609,759,683.  To-day  the  debts  of  the  two  latter 
sections  are  $45,672,575  and  $36,565,360  respectively;  while  the 
South,  before  repudiation,  owed  $273,205,185,  and  to-day  recognizes 
$113,967,243  debt.  The  valuation  of  property  in  the  Middle  States 
has  increased  since  1852  from  $1,593,256,934  to  $5,316,699,137;  of 
the  Western  States  from  $879,666,617  to  $5,518,681,307;  while  the 
Southern  States,  partly  owing  to  the  removal  of  slaves  from  the  per- 
sonal property  column  of  the  auditors'  books,  — which  has  in  no  wise 
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impoverished  the  States,  —  and  partly  due  to  a  general  undervalua- 
tion of  property,  has  decreased  from  $4,861,970,635  in  i860  to 
$2,226,144,381  in  1880.  The  poverty  of  the  South  is  more  as- 
sumed than  real.  The  newspapers  in  that  section  are  constantly 
filled  with  interesting  facts  about  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interests  of  Virginia,  the  undeveloped  gold-fields  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  the  industrial  outlook  and  phosphate  interests  of  South 
Carolina,  the  cotton  factories  of  Georgia,  the  tobacco  and  sheep 
interests  of  Tennessee,  the  orange  orchards  of  Florida,  the  iron  and 
coal  fields  of  Alabama,  the  oil  and  cotton  products  of  Mississippi, 
the  sugar-cane  industries  of  Louisiana,  or  the  wonderful  increase  in 
the  yield  of  cotton  and  agricultural  products  of  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
In  the  auditors'  reports  and  governors'  messages  one  sees  the  old 
refrain  of  poverty,  high  taxes,  and  bad  government. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  average  value  of  all  the  State  securities  on 
the  market  since  repudiation  of  State  debts  was  begun  in  the  South, 
I  have  prepared,  with  great  care  and  labor,  the  table  on  page  591.  In 
the  calculation  the  fractions  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  simplify 
the  table. 

Prior  to  i860  but  little  business  was  done  in  State  stocks,  and  in- 
deed the  securities  of  only  a  few  States  were  on  the  market  prior  to 
1872.  Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  from  the 
files  of  financial  newspapers  the  market  value  of  the  dificrent  loans  of 
twenty-five  States.  The  report  is  based  on  actual  sales  on  Fridays  of 
every  week.  The  average  value  of  the  various  issues  of  bonds  was 
first  ascertained,  and  then  the  average  price  of  all  classes  of  securities 
of  the  respective  States  for  the  year,  and  finally  the  average  value 
during  the  eight  years.  The  table,  therefore,  exhibits,  as  near  as  is 
possible,  the  actual  value  of  the  securities  put  upon  the  market  by 
twenty-five  States  during  the  eight  years  ending  June  30,  1879.  The 
average  value  of  the  securities  of  nine  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
during  that  period  has  been  104  cents  on  the  dollar;  the  average 
value  of  nine  Southern  States  (excepting  Kentucky)  ^///j/ 51  cents; 
the  average  value  of  six  Western  States  and  Kentucky,  104  cents  on 
the  dollar.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
when  the  foreign  capitalist  was  ignorant  of  the  vast  differences 
existing  between  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  this  matter  of  paying  debts.  They  know  it  now  to 
their  cost.  In  the  Northern  States  the  punctual  payment  of  debts 
is  considered  a  point  of  honor.     I   have  shown  that   the   Southern 
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FLUCTUATIONS   IN 
THE 


STATE  SECURITIES   FROM  1872  TO  1S79  INCLUSIVE,  WITH 
AVERAGE  VALUE   FOR   THE   SAME   TIME. 


States. 


Maine  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont  .  . 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode  Island  . 
Connecticut 
New  York  .  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Maryland  .  • 
Virginia  .  .  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  .  .  . 
Alabama  .  . 
Louisiana  .  . 
Texas  .  .  . 
Arkansas  .  . 
Tennessee  .  . 
Kentucky  .  . 
Ohio  .... 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Illinois  .  .  . 
Michigan  .  . 
Missouri  .  , 
California    .    . 


IS72. 

1873- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

^°3 

103 

99 

99 

99 

99 

104 

105 

99 

99 

102 

102 

50 

42 

21 

29 

34 

27 

73 

87 

90 

57 

68 

50 

88 

73 

50 

30 

65 

79 

96 

96 

100 

lOI 

100 

102 

99 

95 

98 

97 

94 

90 

no 

no 

IS74. 


100 
100 
100 

'03 

99 

99 

106 

100 

102 

35 
21 

15 
68 

25 

19 

83 

19 

69 

98 

100 

100 

95 

94 

90 

no 


■«•-  C 

>.t:  rt 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

187S. 

1879. 

Average 
of  secui 
for  8  ye 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

102 

107 

no 

105 

no 

104 

103 

105 

109 

106 

106 

103 

109 

no 

113 

"5 

114 

1 10 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

99 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

102 

35 

44 

39 

36 

36 

38 

30 

19 

24 

24 

33 

25 

28 

31 

32 

31 

n 

26 

81 

98 

lOI 

104 

107 

90 

43 

26 

26 

29 

60 

45 

25 

35 

39 

61 

67 

46 

96 

lOI 

lOI 

lOI 

101 

93 

12 

15 

II 

8 

7 

19 

58 

44 

42 

35 

33 

53 

100 

lOI 

lOI 

lOI 

lOI 

99 

102 

107 

106 

104 

106 

103 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

lOI 

100 

102 

103 

99 

102 

105 

104 

104 

107 

101 

96 

lOI 

i°3 

104 

105 

98 

105  . 

105 

105 

105 

105 

107 

States  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  such  contracts.  On  the 
one  side,  we  see  a  State,  during  a  period  of  inflation  when  gold 
was  at  a  high  premium,  paying  the  interest  of  its  debt  in  gold; 
and  on  the  other  side,  at  the  first  appearance  of  commercial  depres- 
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sion,  a  State  seeking  relief  in  scaling  down  interest  and  repudi- 
ating: bonds.  No  one  doubts  but  the  Southern  States  have  been  in 
great  pecuniary  distress,  and  I  have  admitted  that  in  three  cases  an 
adjustment  of  their  debts  was  justifiable  if  not  necessary;  but  the 
future  will  show  that  the  wholesale  repudiation  in  that  section  of  the 
country  during  the  past  decade  has  been  one  of  the  most  mistaken, 
injurious,  and  inexcusable  policies  which  criminally  unwise  legislation, 
supported  by  a  false  public  opinion,  ever  inflicted  upon  a  people ; 
and  the  South  is  to-day  suffering,  and  will  for  generations  to  come 
suffer,  for  the  folly  of  those  who  were  lured  from  duty  and  honesty  by 
party  passion  and  false  theories. 

Robert  P.  Porter. 
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I.  Denslow's  Modern  Thinkers,  principally  upon  Social  Science. 

II.  Caird's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

III.  Renoufs  Origin  and  growth  of  Religion. 

IV.  Northend's  Elihu  Burritt. 

V.  Woolsey's  Diary  and  Letters  of  Frances  Bumey,  Mme.  D'Arblay. 

I. 

This  volume^  comprises  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  and  writings  of 
Swedenborg,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham,  Tom  Paine,  Fourier,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Haeckel,  and  Comte,  with  a  good  deal  of  original  criticism 
and  development  of  their  doctrines,  —  particularly  those  which,  as  the 
author  says,  lead  to  knocking  away  the  props  of  teleological  and 
supernatural  theories  of  social  evolution.  It  contains,  moreover,  two 
excursions  into  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  "Junius,"  adding 
the  name  of  Thomas  Paine  to  the  list  of  candidates  for  that  honor, 
upon  grounds  which  do  not  seem  to  us  very  strong. 

The  whole  has  already  appeared  in  the  shape  of  articles  in  the 
"  Chicago  Times,"  where  they  attracted  so  much  attention  as  to  indi- 
cate "  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  thought 
that  is  independent  of  any  and  all  forms  of  theological  bias,"  and, 
we  incline  to  add,  of  all  bias  whatsoever.  The  book.  Dr.  Denslow 
considers,  is  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  in  America  the  daily  press 
is  performing  for  the  people  the  function  which  in  Europe  is  per- 
formed by  the  Reviews,  of  supplying  discussion  of  the  more  abstract 
elements  of  politics  and  sociology,  and  rendering  the  public  familiar 
with  the  systems  of  leading  thinkers.  The  claim  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  over-generous,  if  it  implies  that  the  newspapers  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  accustomed  to  treat  their  readers  to  such 
profound  discussions;  still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  main  fact, 
nor  about  the  influence  it  is  likely  to  exert  upon  the  way  in  which  such 

1  Modern  Thinkers,  principally  upon  Social  Science  :  What  they  think,  and  why.  By 
Van  Buren  Denslow,  LL.D.  With  an  introduction  by  Robert  G.  IngersoU.  With  eight 
portraits.    Chicago  :  Belford,  Clarke,  &  Co.     1880.     i6mo,  pp.  xxxii  and  384. 
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questions  are  treated.  Where  those  who  are  addressed  are  tram- 
melled by  no  presuppositions  or  conventionalities,  and  take  nothing 
for  granted,  but  rather  incline  to  suspect  what  is  taken  for  granted, 
those  who  address  them  are  likely  to  take  a  corresponding  tone. 
They  find  the  field  clear,  all  questions  open  questions,  and  all 
arguments  admissible ;  they  can  speak  their  mind  without  fear 
or  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  forced  to  speak  clearly,  —  to 
translate  their  thoughts  into  the  dialect  of  every-day  life.  There  are 
no  conclusions,  no  mysteries,  no  sacred  prejudices,  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience  which  must  be  cautiously  treated,  or  which  can  be  appealed 
to  as  substitutes  for  fact  and  argument.  So  far  all  is  clear  gain.  On 
the  other  side,  however,  mysteries  and  even  prejudices  are  not  always 
pure  foolishness,  but  may  be  the  obscure  form  of  truth  which  does 
not  lie  enough  on  the  surface  to  be  fully  apprehended  by  the  brief 
glance,  which  is  all  that  the  man  of  business  and  of  common-sense 
can  give  to  it  when  it  happens  to  be  brought  before  him  ;  and  in  his 
haste  he  runs  the  risk,  as  the  Germans  say,  of  emptying  out  the  child 
with  the  bath.  He  sees  obscurities  and  contradictions  in  the  accepted 
solutions  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  and,  feeling  no  particular  ten- 
derness or  reverence  for  them,  he  is  inclined  to  make  short  work,  to 
set  them  down  as  antiquated  superstitions,  due  to  the  priests  or  the 
aristocrats  or  the  capitalists,  or  some  set  of  persons  for  whose  interest 
it  may  have  been  to  encourage  them. 

In  general,  this  disposition  does  not  go  beyond  a  confused  scep- 
ticism which  is  ready,  perhaps,  to  admit  that  there  may  after  all  be 
something  on  the  other  side,  were  it  worth  the  while  to  look ;  but 
when  it  is  taken  up  and  carried  further  and  become  systematic  and 
positive,  it  may  arrive  at  strange  results,  —  as  may  be  seen  in  our 
author's  discussion  of  morals.  The  common  solutions  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  foundation  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
the  intuitionist  and  the  utilitarian,  he  sees  are  alike  unsatisfactory. 
The  first  offers  no  standard  at  all  ;  the  second  offers  a  standard  which 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  A  good  action  is  one  which  is  performed 
simply  in  obedience  to  conscience,  without  reference  to  results.  If 
done  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  whether  to  ourselves  or  others,  it  is 
merely  a  business  transaction,  and  is  prudent,  generous,  heroic,  etc., 
or  the  reverse,  but,  so  far,  neither  good  nor  bad.  This,  however, 
amounts  to  saying  that  in  acting  virtuously  we  act  according  to  a 
rule  which  is  no  rule,  for  it  proposes  no  end  in  accordance  with  which 
the  action  should  be  regulated.     To  say  that  we  are  to  do  right  be- 
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cause  it  is  right  is  a  tautology ;  it  gives  the  form  of  a  rule  without 
any  content.  In  this  dilemma  our  author  inclines  to  suspect  that  a 
close  analysis  and  minute  historical  research  would  concur  in  proving 
that  moral  rules  are  doctrines  established  by  the  strong  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  weak.  "  Tell  the  truth,"  "Do  not  steal,"  are  not  laws 
of  universal  obligation,  but  the  laws  of  the  top  dog  in  the  social  fight, 
and  are  properly  offset  by  the  law  of  the  under  dog,  "  Lie  and  steal, 
but  avoid  detection."  So  the  laws  forbidding  unchastity  were  framed, 
he  considers,  by  those  who  in  the  earlier  periods  of  civilization  could 
afford  to  own  women,  for  the  protection  of  their  property-rights  in 
them  against  the  poor  who  could  not. 

This  explanation,  however,  has  its  own  difficulties,  for  it  requires 
us  to  suppose  the  top  dog  always  remaining  on  top,  or  at  least  regu- 
larly enough  to  allow  the  habit  of  obedience  to  form  in  the  under  dog, 
and  to  become  so  inveterate  as  to  make  him  forget  its  origin  and 
meaning; -and  then  it  remains  unexplained  how  there  can  be  any 
opportunity  for  a  feeling  of  duty  to  form  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  top 
dog.  He  would  have  no  duties  except  to  assert  his  rights,  or  rather 
his  force,  which  is  hardly  what  we  mean  by  duty.  And  if,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  feeling  of  obligation  in  the  top  dog,  we  imagine  an 
occasional  exchange  of  positions,  —  this,  it  seems,  must  result  in  utter 
confusion,  and  prevent  any  uniform  deposit  of  moral  habit  from  being 
laid  down.  Consisting  in  an  illusion,  the  point  of  view  must  be  stead- 
ily preserved  ;  once  exchanged  for  the  opposite,  the  illusion  would  be 
gone  forever.  Every  step  towards  the  apprehension  of  the  true  reason 
of  moral  rules  must,  Dr.  Denslow  believes,  go  to  abolish  the  moral 
quality  of  actions,  and  leave  only  the  physical  qualities  ;  but  it  seems 
difficult,  on  his  theory,  to  understand  how  they  ever  came  to  have,  or 
rather  to  seem  to  have,  any  moral  quality.  So  that  on  reflection  it 
must  seem  better,  before  resorting  to  so  violent  a  supposition  as  that 
the  fundamental  and  characteristic  fact  in  human  nature  is  after  all  a 
mistake,  to  admit  that  the  matter  is  a  complicated  one  and  may 
require  further  consideration. 

Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  other  essays. 
They  are  marked  by  acute  criticism  and  original  thought,  which  are 
of  the  best  promise  for  the  future,  but  meantime  seem  to  be  movin<r, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  thin  atmosphere,  which  makes  them  liable  to  come 
to  sudden  and  violent  conclusions. 
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II. 

A  PHILOSOPHY  of  religion,^  that  is,  a  scientific  treatment  of  the 
ideas  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  —  unless  it  has  in  view  merely  to 
show  the  delusiveness  of  these  ideas,  —  will  seem  to  many  persons 
and  upon  a  variety  of  grounds  to  be  a  hopeless  undertaking.  Admit- 
ting the  reality  and  the  importance  of  the  religious  sentiment,  such  a 
treatment,  some  will  say,  is  precluded  by  the  very  nature  of  human 
knowledge,  which  is  essentially  relative  and  finite  and  can  never 
attain  to  the  cognizance  of  that  which  is  infinite  and  absolute.  The 
object  of  those  feelings  of  reverence,  awe,  submission,  which  are 
awakened  in  every  rightly  constituted  mind  by  the  divine  presence 
in  the  universe,  can  never  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  term,  since  this  would  imply,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
a  phenomenon  or  a  set  of  phenomena  distinguished  by  possessing  cer- 
tain characteristics  and  lacking  others  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
we  can  determine  by  scientific  methods,  or  by  means  of  evidence 
that  may  be  appreciated  by  all,  the  laws  or  fixed  relations  to  which 
it  necessarily  conforms.  In  other  words,  we  should  have  to  begin 
by  supposing  that  it  is  not  infinite  and  not  absolute. 

Others  admit  and  insist  that  knowledge  of  spiritual  realities  is 
attainable,  yet  not  by  logic  or  reasoning,  but  by  immediate  feeling, 
direct  intuition,  — an  inward  vision,  which  every  one  must  experience 
for  himself,  and  which,  like  the  outward,  neither  requires  nor  permits 
any  other  proof ;  others  again  hold  that  the  truths  of  religion  have 
been  imparted  to  us  once  for  all  by  an  authoritative  revelation,  which 
we  are  competent  to  receive,  but  not  competent  to  verify  for  ourselves 
or  to  criticise. 

These  various  objections  to  a  philosophy  of  religion  all  rest  upon 
the  general  ground  that  reasoning  is  the  apprehension  of  a  fact  as 
conditioned  by  a  previous  state  of  facts,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  therefore,  cannot  give  us  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  uncon- 
ditioned. If  our  reasoning  is  to  be  scientific,  —  that  is,  if  it  is  to 
command  general  assent,  it  must  start  from  precise  notions  and  restrict 
itself  to  them.  We  must  begin  by  defining  our  terms,  or  else  by 
using  terms  which  are  already  defined,  and  we  must  stick  to  our 
definitions  ;  we  may  substitute  new  definitions,  if  we  can,  but  we  are 
not  allowed  to  explain  phenomena  by  the  assumption  of  unknown 

1  An  Introduction' to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  John  Caird,  D.D.,  Principal  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1880.    Svo,  pp.  xi  and  358. 
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forces,  still  less  by  referring  them  to  a  being  who  by  supposition  is 
something  else  and  something  of  a  higher  nature  than  anything  that 
we  can  apprehend.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  feel- 
ing the  divine  presence  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  authority  that  assures 
us  of  it,  without  attempting  any  logical  justification  of  the  feeling. 
The  attempt  could  only  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  premises  —  that 
is,  our  religious  notions  and  experiences  —  to  form  the  warrant  of 
such  a  conclusion.  For  example:  to  reason  from  the  intimations  of 
conscience  to  a  divine  ruler  whose  voice  they  are,  is  either  to  limit  the 
divine  mind  to  our  conception  of  right  and  wrong,  or  else  it  is  only 
stating  a  contradiction,  the  discrepancy  between  such  a  being  as  God 
and  the  facts  from  which  we  deduce  his  being. 

This  argument,  however,  refutes  itself  ;  for  it  assumes  both  that  the 
religious  sentiment  is  merely  a  feeling  which  proves  nothing  beyond 
itself,  and  also  that  it  is  evidence  to  us  of  a  transcendent  reality. 
Our  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  religious  notions  implies 
an  object,  an  infinite  standard  by  which  they  are  measured.  Without 
that  they  would  not  be  inadequate,  they  would  be  absurd.  The 
proper  position,  then,  of  those  who  deny  that  there  can  be  any  legiti- 
mate inference  to  such  an  object  is  not  that  God  is  unknowable,  but 
that  there  is  no  such  being,  and  that  we  ought  to  dismiss  all  such 
suggestions  from  our  minds  as  chimerical,  or  at  any  rate  entertain 
them  only  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  they  may  afford  us,  apart 
from  any  belief  in  their  reality.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  in 
this  respect  if,  instead  of  assenting  upon  the  strength  of  our  own 
feelings,  we  assent  upon  the  strength  of  authority.  In  either  case 
we  assent  upon  grounds ;  we  are  not  conscious  simply  of  a  feeling, 
or  of  a  command,  an  assertion,  etc.,  but  of  what  they  prove;  in  other 
words  we  philosophize,  well  or  ill,  whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not. 
What  is  really  meant  when  it  is  said  that  our  religious  knowledge  is 
of  necessity  unlogical,  is  that  it  does  not  accord  with  our  theory  of 
logic,  —  a  difficulty  which  upon  examination  may  be  found  to  attach 
equally  to  our  other  knowledge.  The  conclusion  that,  because  we 
feel  certain  sensations  which  exist  nowhere  but  in  us,  therefore  the 
table  or  the  chair  exists  independently  of  us,  exhibits  the  same  contra- 
diction. But,  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to  rational  assent,  the  con- 
tradiction, if  it  is  one,  is  the  condition  of  assent.  Our  sense  of  reality 
is  in  all  cases  the  sense  of  something  more  in  the  object  than  we 
know, —  a  sense  of  infinitude,  which,  to  be  sure,  forbids  us  to  consider 
our  particular  notions  or  beliefs  as  final,  but  at  the  same  time  allows 
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US  to  consider  them  as  hints  or  symbols  of  absolute  truth.  The 
supposed  opposition  and  mutual  exclusion  of  finite  and  infinite  is  an 
opposition  of  abstractions  which  have  no  reality  apart  from  each 
other.  The  truth  must  be  ini)ic,  must  come  home  to  me  as  this 
individual,  and  in  a  definite  proposition  ;  and  it  must  be  universal, — 
independent  of  me  and  my  thinking,  and  more  extensive  than  any 
proposition  in  which  it  can  be  stated.  There  is  no  mutual  exclusion 
here.  Truth  exists  only  in  the  shape  of  particular  notions,  but  it  need 
not  be  identified  with  them  ;  we  need  not  suppose  infallibility  in  our- 
selves or  our  teachers  in  order  to  be  certain  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
because  of  our  assurance  that  the  world  does  not  come  to  an  end  at 
the  horizon  that  we  are  able  to  look  upon  the  facts  and  the  laws  which 
we  apprehend  as  universal.  If  it  is  real,  it  must  take  the  shape  it 
does  from  my  point  of  view,  and  another  shape  from  another  point. 
I  need,  therefore,  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  what  I  see,  lest,  if  I 
changed  my  position,  I  should  see  something  else.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
necessary  for  us  always  to  define  the  objects  of  our  veneration  j  but  to 
say  that  they  are  indefinable,  or  to  throw  upon  other  people  the 
responsibility  of  determining  them,  seems  to  imply  either  that  they 
have  little  reality  for  us,  or  else  that,  never  having  given  ourselves 
the  trouble  to  understand  what  they  mean,  we  think  that  everybody 
ought  to  follow  our  example. 

Such  is  briefly,  and  we  fear  somewhat  obscurely  put,  the  main 
argument  of  Dr.  Caird's  Essay,  which  he  expands  and  illustrates,  not 
abstrusely,  but  with  great  clearness  and  felicity  and  with  perfect 
candor.  As  we  might  expect  from  the  writer's  position,  the  tone 
of  the  book  is  that  of  well-assured  belief ;  and  as  we  perhaps  might 
not  expect,  it  is  full  of  profound  and  entirely  fearless  thought.  It 
seems  to  us  a  noteworthy  symptom  of  a  new  spirit  in  theological 
speculation. 

III. 

The  field  of  Egyptology^  is  so  fertile  in  speculations  concerning  the 
beginnings  of  civilization,  and  especially  of  religion,  and  the  evidence 
on  which  these  speculations  are  founded  is  so  abundant,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  difficult  of  appreciation,  that  the  verdict  of  a  competent 
and  judicious  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 

1  The  Origin  .md  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt 
By  P.  Le  Page  Renouf.  [The  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1S79.]  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     18S0.     pp.  i.x  and  270.     i2mo. 
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unlearned  as  to  what  may  fairly  be  considered  as  proved  or  as 
probable  up  to  date,  must  always  be  welcome. 

The  traces  of  human  habitation  in  Lower  Egypt  carry  us  back  to  a 
period  much  earlier  than  can  be  assumed  with  equal  confidence  any- 
where else.  Mr.  Renouf  does  not  commit  himself  to  any  express 
calculations,  but  he  tells  us  that  bricks  and  pottery  have  been  found 
at  the  depth  of  seventy-two  feet  at  various  places  in  the  Nile  Valley, 
remote  from  the  sites  of  towns  or  villages  ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  geologists,  the  average  elevation  of  the  surface  by  the  deposit  of 
Nile  mud  can  hardly  have  exceeded  five  inches  per  century  during 
the  last  several  centuries,  while  the  thickness  of  the  beds  ought, 
from  the  effects  of  pressure,  to  become  gradually  less  the  deeper  we 
penetrate.  On  these  data  we  should  arrive  at  an  antiquity  of  brick 
and  pottery  making  of  say  two  hundred  thousand  years.  At  all 
events,  it  is  safe  to  infer  an  enormous  lapse  of  time  during  which  the 
human  race  has  'inhabited  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certaip  that  at  least  three 
thousand  years  before  Christ  there  was  in  Egypt  a  powerful  and 
elaborately  organized  monarchy,  enjoying  a  material  civilization  in 
many  respects  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  in  the  last  century,  and 
showing  no  vestiges  of  barbarism  or  even  of  patriarchal  life.  The 
earliest  monuments  show  Egyptian  art  and  religion  already  full- 
grown  ;  the  blocks  of  the  Pyramids  bear  quarry-marks  exhibiting  the 
decimal  notation,  and  are  dated  by  the  months  of  the  calendar  which 
was  in  use  down  to  the  latest  times.  The  priesthoods  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period  are  as  ancient  as  the  Pyramids,  and  more  ancient  than  any 
Pyramid  of  which  we  know  the  date. 

The  origin  of  Egyptian  religion  is  thus  a  matter  of  speculation,  not 
of  history.  During  its  last  centuries  the  worship  of  sacred  animals 
was  what  most  attracted  notice  ;  but  this  was  owing  partly  to  the 
mistakes  of  strangers,  and  partly  to  a  degeneration  of  religion  in 
the  later  times,  —  a  tendency  of  the  symbol  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  thought.  The  bull,  the  cat,  the  ibis,  etc.,  in  the  earlier  poetry  the 
favorite  names  of  kings  and  gods,  became,  in  the  decline  of  religion, 
the  objects  of  worship.  Of  fetichism  or  of  animism  there  is  no  trace  ; 
nor  can  any  confirmation  be  found  for  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  hypothesis 
that  the  rudimentary  form  of  all  religion  is  the  propitiation  of  dead 
ancestors.  The  ancestors  who  were  propitiated  were  living  and  had 
bodies,  and  could  eat  and  drink  ;  and  the  most  ancient  propitiation  of 
them  is  made  through  prayer  to  Anubis,  Osiris,  or  some  other  god. 
If  the  Egyptians  passed  through  such  a  rudimentary  stage  of  religion, 
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they  had  already  got  beyond  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period.  From  the  outset,  in  the  age  of  the  Pyramids,  we  meet  with 
an  entire  system  of  notions  wonderfully  similar  to  those  entertained 
by  our  Indo-European  ancestors.  The  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  like 
those  of  the  Indian,  Greek,  or  Teutonic  mythologies,  were  the  powers 
of  Nature,  "  the  strong  ones,"  whose  might  was  seen  and  felt  to  be 
irresistible,  yet  so  constant,  unchanging,  and  orderly  in  its  operations 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  an  ever-living  and  active 
Intelligence.  In  all  of  them  the  very  same  drama  is  acted,  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  disguises.  The  fundamental  notion  was  the  Reign 
of  Law,  as  embodied  in  the  regular  and  settled  phenomena  of  Nature, 
especially  the  sun  and  moon,  but  capable  of  taking  shape  in  a  king, 
or  even  in  an  animal,  yet  without  being  limited  to  any  particular  form, 
and  thus  without  any  sense  of  contradiction  from  a  multitude  of  gods. 
The  deities  of  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  are  without  body,  yet 
animate  all  bodies,  —  the  cause  of  change  in  everything  that  changes. 

Mr.  Renouf  confidently  asserts,  however,  that  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Hebrews  borrowed  any  of  their  religious  ideas  from  Egypt. 
There  are  remarkable  coincidences  with  Greek  myths  and  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  such  as  the  exact  correspondence  in  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  cl  shaddai  and  the  Egyptian  niitar  mitra,  as  names  of 
God.  But  the  notions  they  express  are  common  to  all  religions,  and 
the  supposition  that  the  Hebrew  "  I  am  that  I  am  "  is  a  translation  of 
the  Egyptian  niik  pu  mik,  and  so  proves  that  Moses  brought  from 
Egypt  his  conception  of  God,  Mr.  Renouf  considers  to  be  a  mistake ; 
nor  can  he  find  that  any  of  the  idolatries  or  superstitions  of  the 
Israelites,  such  as  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  were  derived  from 
Egyptian  sources.  No  historical  connection  can  be  traced  between 
either  the  Greek  or  the  Christian  notions  concerning  the  destinies  of 
the  soul  after  death,  and  those  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was  not  from 
Egypt  that  monastic  institutions,  celibacy,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Indo-European  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  marriage  took  their 
origin. 

A  prehistoric  connection  of  race  is  probable.  Most  scholars  now 
point  to  the  interior  of  Asia  as  the  cradle  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and 
the  view  according  to  which  they  came  down  the  Nile,  from  more 
southern  regions  of  Africa,  is  entirely  abandoned  ;  but  the  aflRnity  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  fundamental  characteristics,  physical  and  men- 
tal, and  not  in  doctrines  or  institutions  ;  and  the  importance  of  Alex- 
andria as  a  medium  of  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  Eastern  and 
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Western  worlds,  and  particularly  as  the  source  of  European  monothe- 
ism, must  be  considered  as  exploded.  The  Egyptian  religion  was 
never  distinctly  polytheistic  ;  efforts  are  visible  from  the  very  first  to 
disengage  the  feelings  of  unity  and  infinite  power  from  their  manifes- 
tations :  the  gods  are  "  without  body,"  and  "  all  representations  are 
vain."  But  all  feelings  of  personal  relation  to  the  ruling  power  seem 
to  have  disappeared  in  the  same  degree,  and  with  them  the  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  in  connection  with  religion.  After  closely  approach- 
ing the  point  at  which  polytheism  might  have  turned  into  monothe- 
ism, the  religious  thought  of  Egypt  turned  aside  into  a  wrong  track, 
and  those  elements  in  the  religion  which  the  Greeks  and  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers  looked  upon  with  such  disgust  became  nearly 
predominant. 

IV. 

The  life  of  Elihu  Burritt  ^  was  certainly  worth  writing,  and  we  can- 
not help  regretting  that  the  task  was  not  entrusted  to  a  writer  who 
would  have  given  us  a  less  vague  account  of  this  interesting  man. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  dates  there  is  some  uncertainty  ;  for  we  are  told, 
on  page  13,  that  the  subject  of  the  biography  was  born  Dec.  8,  18 10, 
but  in  an  extract  from  Burritt's  diary,  under  date  of  Dec.  8,  1850,  we 
read  :  "  This  day  was  truly  a  way-mark  in  my  life.  It  was  my  birth- 
day,—  one  which  carries  me  beyond  middle  life  into  the  sober,  declin- 
ing side  of  my  earthly  existence.  I  am  now  thirty-nine  years  old.  I 
am  entering  on  my  fortieth  year,"  etc.  There  is  a  divergence  of  a 
year  here.  This,  however,  is  a  trifling  matter  ;  what  is  more  serious 
is  the  lack  of  completeness  with  which  an  interesting  story  is  told. 
All  the  main  facts  are  given,  to  be  sure ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  man  like 
Elihu  Burritt,  —  a  man  who  rose  from  humble  beginnings  to  a  position 
of  real  prominence,  who  became  in  many  ways  a  leader  of  advanced 
thought,  —  the  reader  demands  full  information  about  the  successive 
steps  of  his  career  Then,  too,  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  life 
are  qualities  that  might  well  be  impressed  upon  the  reader.  There  is 
surely  something  very  romantic  in  this  lonely  boy's  struggles  to  get 
an  education.  While  a  blacksmith,  he  used  to  keep  a  Greek  Grammar 
in  his  hat,  and  while  heating  iron  in  the  forge  he  would  learn  the 
paradigms  of  the  verb.     Then,  too,  he  visited  New  Haven  to  pursue 

1  Elihu  Burritt :  a  Memorial  Volume.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Labors, 
with  Selections  from  his  Writings  and  Lectures,  and  Extracts  from  his  Private  Journals  in 
Europe  and  America.  Edited  by  Charles  Northend,  A.M.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  1879. 
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his  Studies  under  the  inspiring  influences  of  a  college-town,  and  he 
worked  there  in  a  way  that  is  by  no  means  so  common  in  a  college-town 
as  he  probably  imagined  at  the  time  ;  for  without  any  assistance  except 
that  of  a  Greek-Latin  dictionary,  he  worked  out  fifteen  hundred  lines 
of  the  Iliad,  and  in  that  busy  winter  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  while  still  read- 
ing the  Iliad.  Then  he  returned  to  the  blacksmith's  forge  to  make 
up  by  double  labor  for  the  time  he  had  lost.  After  failing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  a  country  grocery,  he  walked  on  foot  to  Boston  to 
secure  a  place  as  sailor  on  some  ship  bound  to  Europe,  that  he  might 
on  the  spot  pursue  his  study  of  modern  and  oriental  languages.  He 
was  unsuccessful  in  this,  and  consequently  he  made  his  way  to  Wor- 
cester, where  he  worked  at  his  anvil,  devoting  his  spare  hours  to 
study  in  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  with  such  zeal 
that  he  soon  became  more  or  less  familiar  with  fifty  languages. 
Surely,  this  was  a  most  honorable  performance,  and  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  when  the  circumstances  of  his  life  became  known,  as 
they  did  in  a  really  unjustifiable  manner,  and  "the  learned  black- 
smith "  was  offered  a  college  education,  he  did  not  accept  the 
proposition. 

All  regrets  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  worse  than  wasted,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  Burritt's  subsequent  career  which  gives  to  one  a  sense  of 
disappointment.  On  the  contrary,  he  found  himself  free  to  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  the  objects  he  had  most  at  heart.  That  an  ex- 
cellent linguist  was  lost  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  very  possible 
that  he  would  have  found  but  little  lasting  pleasure  in  teaching  indif- 
ferent youth,  whereas  in  working  for  various  measures  of  reform  he 
was  perfectly  happy.  One  of  the  things  for  which  he  worked  hardest 
was  universal  peace,  which  was  to  be  attained  by  submitting  every 
dispute  to  arbitration.  He  attended  several  of  the  congresses,  and 
spoke  at  them.  That  the  practical  result  of  these  well-meant  efforts 
has  hitherto  proved  so  slight  may  be  ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to 
such  suggestions  as  this,  —  that  in  case  of  a  French  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, the  English  should  give  their  foes  an  entertainment  in  Hyde 
Park !  This  plan  was  proposed  by  one  amiable  orator.  If  war  van- 
ishes at  all,  it  will  probably  be  for  economical  reasons,  not  from  any 
horror  of  bloodshed.  Still,  no  one  can  blame  Burritt  for  what  he  did 
in  furtherance  of  his  humane  object. 

Another  of  his  plans,  compensated  emancipation  of  the  slaves  held 
in  the  South,  was  rendered  useless  by  the  late  war.     It  was  certainly 
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an  equitable  proposal  that  he  made,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
one  most  nearly  feasible.  A  more  successftd  undertaking  was  the 
agitation  in  favor  of  Ocean  Penny  Postage,  the  benefits  of  which  we 
have  been  enjoying  since  1870.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  before  he 
died,  Burritt  saw  the  settlement  of  questions  at  issue  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  by  means  of  the  Geneva  tribunal,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  cheap  foreign  postage.  That  he  had  per- 
sonally contributed  toward  two  of  these  benefits  was  something  of 
which  he  may  well  have  been  proud,  and  that  we  should  remember 
to  his  credit. 

As  a  writer,  too,  he  won  a  certain  amount  of  reputation.  To  be 
sure,  one  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  in  an  address  remarked :  "  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  him  as  a  lecturer  or  writer,  all  will  agree  that  his 
familiar  talks  were  deeply  interesting  and  instructive."  But  from 
this  implication  we  must  dissent,  and  the  numerous  extracts  from  his 
various  writings  which  are  given  in  this  volume  show  how  well  he 
wrote,  how  clearly  he  described,  and  with  what  fervor  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  emotions. 

That  the  life  of  so  honorable  a  man  should  have  been  written  so 
superficially  as  is  the  case  we  cannot  help  regretting.  The  work 
seems  to  have  been  done  by  an  unskilled  hand,  in  great  haste  ;  and 
even  calling  the  work  a  sketch  fails  to  excuse  the  writer.  There  is 
no  need  of  referring  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  as  Mr.  Brewster;  and 
many  of  the  French  names  are  inexactly  given.  The  best  part  of 
the  book  is  made  up  of  Mr.  Burritt's  own  writings.  The  reports  of 
what  his  friends  said  at  the  funeral  might  well  have  been  left  to  the 
columns  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

V. 

"  Tout  abreg6  d'un  bon  livre  est  un  sot  abrege."  So  says  Mon- 
taigne, and  certainly  with  truth.  It  is  painful  to  the  lovers  of  any 
good  book  to  see  it  curtailed  by  its  editors  to  suit  the  taste  of  an  un- 
appreciative  public.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  almost  necessary ; 
and  the  Diary  of  Madame  D'Arblay.^  if  not  read  in  the  form  pre- 
sented in  this  edition,  would  practically  be  read  but  little  in  this 
country  at  least,  for  the  original  English  edition  is  voluminous  and 
costly  ;  and,  moreover,  no  objection  can  be  reasonably  taken  to  the  way 
in  which  the  editor's  work  has  been  done  in  this  case.     The  selec- 

1  The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Frances  Burney,  Mme.  D'Arblay.  Revised  and  edited  by 
Sarah  Chauncey  Woolsey.     Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.     1880. 
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tions  are  most  judiciously  made,  and  the  connection  is  so  well  main- 
tained that  a  reader  to  whom  the  book  was  new  would  never  suspect 
that  anything  was  omitted.  JMiss  Woolsey  has  done  her  work  as  well 
as  in  the  companion  volumes  lately  published  by  her,  abridged  from 
the  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany  ;  and  both  deserve  to  be  widely 
read,  which  they  doubtless  will  be,  now  that  memoirs  and  gossip  of 
all  kinds  are  so  much  the  fashion. 

True  stories  about  real  people  have  a  permanent  element  of  inter- 
est which  outlasts  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  which  they  are  written  ; 
and  Madame  D'Arblay's  anecdotes  of  how  Dr.  Johnson  talked,  and 
Burke  thundered  against  Warren  Hastings,  and  how  Napoleon  looked 
when  he  reviewed  his  soldiers,  will  be  pleasant  reading  long  after  her 
novels  are  forgotten.  Are  they  not,  indeed,  forgotten  already  .-'  Does 
anybody  read  "  Evelina  "  }  although  it  is  much  better  reading  than 
Ouida's  stories,  which  everybody  reads.  It  is  as  well  written  as  the 
Diary,  the  style  is  as  lively  and  entertaining ;  but  no  publisher' 
would  bring  it  out  now,  entire  or  abridged  :  the  scenes,  the  lan- 
guage, the  sentiments,  the  characters,  are  not  of  our  day.  But  the 
interest  of  the  Diary  is  always  fresh.  So  it  is  with  a  great  many 
diaries :  there  is  generally  some  amusement  to  be  had  in  hearing  peo- 
ple talk  about  themselves  ;  but  it  is  given  to  few  to  tell  their  own 
stories  as  agreeably  as  Miss  Burney  did,  with  a  charm  of  style  which 
forms  a  good  setting  to  the  conversation  of  brilliant  men  which  she 
records,  and  lights  up  even  the  dismal  monotony  of  court  etiquette,  to 
which  she  was  so  long  a  martyr. 

The  outlines  of  Miss  Burney's  story  need  no  repetition  ;  a  reviewer 
of  the  present  day  is  not  likely  to  undertake  the  impertinent  and 
thankless  task  of  doing  again  what  has  been  once  done  by  Macaulay  : 
it  is  enough  to  assure  those  who  have  read  and  admired  his  wonderful 
essay  that  it  will  repay  them  well  to  seek,  on  their  own  account,  the 
Diary  whence  he  obtained  his  materials. 
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I. 

"1T7HEN  I  was  in  America  in  the  autumn  of  1877  I  heard  on  all 
'  ^  hands  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  were  not  only  putting  forth 
their  strength  to  prevent  the  children  of  Catholic  parents  from  attend- 
ing the  common  schools,  but  were  trying  hard  to  attain  aid  for  Cath- 
olic schools  from  the  taxes  and  other  public  funds  appropriated  to 
educational  uses.  In  the  State  of  New  York  they  had  received  a 
severe  check  five  years  before,  but  they  were  not  disheartened.  It 
was  their  conviction  —  so  I  was  told  —  that  in  future  political  con- 
flicts the  Catholic  vote  would  become  necessary  to  the  triumph,  per- 
haps to  the  existence,  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  political  parties  ; 
and  they  were  resolved  that,  in  State  after  State  and  in  city  after  city, 
the  Catholic  vote  should  have  one  unvarying  price,  —  the  pledge  to 
secure  public  support  to  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.  Their  time  would  come  at  last ;  and  meanwhile  they  could 
afford  to  wait.  Most  of  my  friends  appeared  to  believe  that  the  exist- 
ing educational  system  was  in  no  danger,  and  that  if  ever  any  serious 
movement  threatened  its  integrity  and  permanence,  the  movement 
would  provoke  universal  and  passionate  resentment ;  but  there  is 
one  possible  source  of  danger  which  I  do  not  think  received  suffi- 
cient consideration  from  any  of  the  sagacious  and  distinguished  men 
with  whom  I  discussed  this  subject  three  years  ago.  Against  the 
public  support  of  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  it  might  be  possible  to 
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provoke  a  strong  political  and  religious  hostility  ;  but  what  would 
happen  if  any  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Protestant  churches  —  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  or  the  Episcopalians  —  began  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  their  own,  and  joined  the  Catholics  in  demanding  aid 
from  city  and  State  funds  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  their  demand 
would  be  refused  ? 

It  may  be  alleged  that  this  danger  is  altogether  imaginary.     For 
several  generations  the  adherents  of  all  the  various  Protestant  com- 
munities have  been  content  that  their  children  should  be  educated  to- 
gether, and  there  is  no  apparent  probability  of  any  change  in  the 
popular  sentiment.     It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  American  mind  is 
conservative,  —  more  conservative  than  the  English  ;  but  in  America 
religious  movements  travel  with  extraordinary  rapidity.    Kindle  a  gen- 
uine religious  enthusiasm,  and  to  us,  who  look  on  from  a  distance,  it 
seems  to  spread  like  a  prairie  fire.     If  the  idea  once  took  possession 
of  a  few  strong  and  fervent  men  belonging  to  any  of  the  great  Protes- 
tant churches,  that  the  day  school  might  be  made  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary of  the  Church,  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  they  might 
create  an  agitation  which,  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  might  lead  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Protestant  voters  to  claim  for  denominational 
schools  a  share  of  the  public  funds.    A  Protestant  panic,  originated  by 
the  rapid  development  of  the  strength  and  organization  of  Catholicism, 
might  give  to  the  agitation  an  almost  irresistible  impulse.     It  might 
be  contended  that  to  save  Protestantism  it  was  imperative  that  the 
children  of  Protestants  should  be  taught  in  the  day  schools  a  definite 
Protestant  faith,  and  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  Catholic  Church.     A  Christian  panic  might  be  equally 
favorable  to  a  change  in  the  national  feeling.     To  save  America  from 
materialism,  and  from  all  the  moral  heresies  which  from  time  to  time 
seem  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  modern  society,  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  the  day  schools  should  be  placed  under  the  control  and 
shelter  of  the  Church.    But  apart  from  such  accidental  and  transient 
conditions  of  the  public  mind,  such  an  agitation  would  have  a  con- 
siderable chance  of  success.     Its  leaders  would  find  an  abundance  of 
inflammable  materials  ready  to  their  hands.     I  remember  discussing 
with  many  of  my  American  friends  what  we  in  England  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  the  "  religious  difficulty "   in  connection   with  public 
education.     They  were  greatly  perplexed  about  teaching  history  and 
philosophy,  especially  in  high  schools  and  colleges.    A  professor  of 
history  can  treat  none  of  the  great  periods  of  European  history  since 
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the  fall  of  the  Empire,  without  betraying  a  bias,  friendly  or  hostile,  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  A  professor  of  philosophy  cannot  avoid  taking 
sides  on  questions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  faith  and  morals, 
and  which  affect  the  whole  structure  of  theological  systems.  Is  it 
possible  to  teach  philosophy  and  history  in  State  colleges  and  city 
high  schools  without  being  unfair  either  to  Christian  or  Agnostic,  to 
Catholic  or  Protestant  ?  Even  in  the  primary  and  the  grammar 
schools  the  irrepressible  "religious  difficulty"  was  constantly  emerg- 
ing. Jews  and  Christians,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  believers  and 
unbelievers,  all  pay  the  school-tax.  The  Christian  cannot  equitably 
claim  any  right  or  consideration  in  the  common  school  which  cannot  be 
claimed  just  as  equitably  by  the  Jew.  The  Protestant  has  no  greater 
authority  there  than  the  Catholic,  nor  the  believer  than  the  unbeliever. 
Read  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  children,  and  the 
Catholic  may  fairly  demand  on  what  ground  you  make  a  public  insti- 
tution the  property  of  a  sect.  Read  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Jew  may  ask  on  what  principles  of  justice  you  make  the  schoolmaster, 
whom  he  is  taxed  to  support,  the  agent  for  propagating  a  creed  which 
brands  the  Jewish  race  with  the  most  appalling  of  crimes.  Offer 
prayers  of  any  kind,  and  the  unbeliever  may  charge  you  with  us- 
ing the  tyrannical  strength  of  your  majority  to  seize  a  municipal  or 
State  institution  to  maintain  a  superstition  which  he  regards  with 
hatred  and  contempt.  Chicago  solved  the  difficulty  by  making  the 
common  schools  secular.  This  policy  seems  to  many  earnest  religious 
people  a  cowardly  and  immoral  concession  to  atheism ;  and  many 
people  who  are  not  earnestly  religious  think  it  decorous  that  the 
greatness  and  authority  of  God  should  be  acknowledged  in  the  schools. 
In  many  schools  religious  instruction  is  given  of  a  kind  so  colorless  as 
to  give  no  offence  to  any  Protestant  sect ;  but  this  does  not  satisfy  — 
and  ought  not  to  satisfy  —  those  who  regard  the  day  school  as  a  re- 
ligious agency.  If  religious  teaching  is  to  have  any  definite  moral 
and  religious  effect,  the  teaching  itself  must  be  definite  ;  but  while 
the  school  is  supported  and  governed  by  men  of  every  creed  and  of 
none,  definite  religious  teaching  seems  to  be  impossible. 

These  difficulties  were  too  obvious  not  to  confront  every  one  who 
has  any  interest  in  the  subject.  While  I  was  in  America  I  found 
among  my  friends  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  solution  of  them. 
Since  returning  to  England  I  have  discovered,  both  from  conversation 
with  Americans  who  have  been  good  enough  to  call  upon  me,  and 
from  letters,  that  there  are  some  Americans  —  I  do  not  think  that  as 
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yet  there  are  very  many  —  who  are  beginning  to  ask  whether,  in  the 
present  conditions  of  American  thought  and  life,  the  common  schools 
have  not  become  unworkable,  and  whether  the  churches  may  not  have 
to  establish  schools  of  their  own,  and  to  ask  for  public  money  to  sus- 
tain them.  Our  English  experience  is  appealed  to  for  guidance.  A 
few  months  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  unknown  correspondent 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  is  greatly  troubled  both  by  the  religious 
and  the  educational  problems  suggested  by  existing  controversies 
about  the  American  educational  system  ;  and  among  other  questions 
which  he  asked  me  were  these:  (i)  "Is  any  aid  given  [in  England] 
to  denominational  schools  by  the  State.''  (2)  If  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions ?  (3)  What  is  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  given 
in  public  schools  }  (4)  Does  the  State  system  provide  reasonably 
and  justly  for  the  children  of  Jews,  Romanists,  and  Dissenters.^" 
In  this  paper  I  purpose  to  answer  these  questions,  thinking  that  some 
persons  besides  my  correspondent  may  be  interested  in  the  subjects 
to  which  they  relate.  The  condition  of  society  in  England  is  so 
different  from  the  condition  of  society  in  America ;  the  relative 
strength  of  the  churches  is  so  different ;  the  difficulties  of  the  whole 
educational  question  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  so  increased  by 
the  existence,  and  by  the  enormous  traditional  influence  and  social 
authority  of  the  clergy  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  —  that  the 
lessons  derived  from  English  experience  cannot  be  applied,  without 
qualification  and  reserve,  to  the  settlement  of  American  difficulties. 
But  notwithstanding  the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  the 
success  of  the  American  common  schools  gave  invaluable  guidance 
and  immense  assistance  to  English  educational  reformers  who  took 
part  in  the  great  movement  which  issued  in  the  Act  of  1870;  and  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  incident  to  the 
English  denominational  system  may  save  some  American  education- 
ists from  disastrous  and  ruinous  mistakes. 

I.  In  replying  to  the  first  question,  —  /s  any  aid  given  i)t  Eng- 
land to  denominational  schools  by  the  State? — it  is  necessary  to 
explain  at  starting  that  in  this  article  I  cannot  touch  the  question  of 
secondary  education.  In  England,  rates  and  taxes  are  applied  only 
to  elementary  schools.  These  provide  for  the  school-life  of  a  child 
from  the  age  of  3  to  the  age  of  14,  though  neither  the  inferior  nor  the 
superior  limit  is  sharply  drawn.  In  infant  schools,  which  are  meant 
for  children  from  3  to  7  years  of  age,  I  have  seen  babes  that  could 
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not  have  been  more  than  23/  ;  in  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  there  are 
a  few  children  as  old  as  15  or  16.  The  education  covers  — or  should 
cover  — about  the  same  area  of  subjects  and  attainments  as  is  covered 
by  the  best  primary  and  grammar  schools  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  formal  connection  between  the  public  elementary  schools 
and   the   secondary   schools.      Where   any   connection  exists,   it   is 

accidental.^ 

An  "elementary  school"  is  defined  as  "a  school  or  department  of 
a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any  school  or  department 
of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the  instruc- 
tion, from  each  scholar  exceed  ninepence  a  week."  {Code,  1879,  of 
Minutes  of  the  Education  Department)  A  ''public  elementary 
school  "  is  an  elementary  school  which  fulfils  four  conditions  laid 
down  in  Section  7  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870.  These 
conditions  are,  — 

"I.  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condilion  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or 
continuing  in  the  school  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday- 
school  or  any  place  of  religious  worship  ;  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious  ob- 
servance or  any  instruction  on  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from 

1  In  England,  secondary  education  is  provided  for  —  ( i )  By  endowed  grammar  schools. 
Most  of  these  are  ancient  foundations.  Many  of  them  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  disgraceful 
inefficiency.  During  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  the  "trusts"  of  an  enormous  number  have 
been  revised,  and  their  governing  bodies  reconstituted  under  the  authority,  first,  of  the 
endowed-school  commissioners,  and  more  lately  of  the  charity  commissioners.  (2)  Pro- 
prietary schools,  i.e.,  schools  founded  by  companies  created  for  the  purpose.  Many  of 
these  are  strictly  denominational,  —  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional ;  though,  of  course,  children  are  admitted  whose  parents  may  not  accept  the  creed  of 
the  school.  (3)  Private  adventure  schools,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient endowed  schools,  under  their  new  trusts,  are  required  to  admit  a  third  or  a  fourth  of 
their  scholars  as  free  scholars,  the  other  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  being  required  to  pay 
school-fees.  These  free  places  are  thrown  open  to  competition,  and  are  sometimes  won  by 
scholars  in  the  public  elementary  schools.  In  some  towns  generous  persons  have  founded 
scholarships  to  enable  bright  children  in  the  public  elementary  schools  to  pay  the  fees 
demanded  at  schools  of  a  higher  kind;  or,  in  the  event  of  their  winning  one  of  the  free 
places,  to  assist  their  parents  in  the  purchase  of  their  books  and  in  their  maintenance. 
A  certain  number  of  children  find  their  way,  by  these  means,  from  the  public  elementary 
schools  into  what  we  call  grammar,  or  middle,  or  high  schools ;  and  when  they  are  in  a 
grammar  or  a  high  school,  scholarships  are  to  be  won  which  enable  the  child  of  a  poor 
man  to  get  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  any  of 
these  secondary  schools  come  from  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  children  of  middle- 
class  parents  are  prepared  for  schools  of  this  rank,  either  at  home  or  at  private-adventure 
schools.  Nor  is  there  any  system  of  "grading,"  by  which  the  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
higher  rank  is  brought  into  organic  relation  to  the  instruction  in  the  public  elementary 
schools. 
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which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent ;  or  that  he 
shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  the  parent  belongs. 

"  2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practised,  or 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every 
school-room ;  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such  obser- 
vance or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school,  i 

"  3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspec- 
tor to  inquire  into  any  instruction  on  religious  subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to 
examine  any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge,  of  on  any  religious  subject  or 
book. 

"4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required 
to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant." 

The  conditions  referred  to  in  the  fourth  paragraph  require  that 
the  school  should  not  be  carried  on  "  under  the  management  of  any 
person  or  persons  who  derive  emolument  from  it."  They  relate  also 
to  the  structure,  ventilation,  and  accommodation  of  school-buildings, 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  organization  of  the  teaching,  and 
other  similar  matters.  Some  of  these  conditions  are  included  in  the 
original  Act  of  1870;  others  are  fixed  by  the  Minutes  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  from  year  to  year.  The  Minutes  have  to  be  on 
the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  they  can  take  effect  ;  and  during  this  interval  it  is  competent 
to  any  member  of  either  House  to  move  that  an  address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  her  to  omit  or  modify  any  of  the 
Minutes.  The  House  of  Lords  addressed  Her  Majesty  a  few 
weeks  ago,  praying  that  the  fourth  schedule  might  be  omitted, 
which  provides  that,  under  certain  rigorous  conditions,  scholars  in 
elementary  schools  may  obtain  "  grants  "  from  the  school  managers 
on  passing  an  examination  in  any  two — or  in  some  cases  three  — 
"specific   subjects,"   such   as    Elementary    Mathematics,  Mechanics, 

^  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  intention  of  those  who  originally  proposed  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Time-Table  Conscience  Clause  "  was  to  enable  parents  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren from  the  school  till  the  religious  exercises  were  over,  or  to  require  their  children  to  be 
dismissed  before  the  religious  exercise  began.  This  intention,  however,  was  defeated.  All 
the  children  have  to  be  present  at  school  during  the  whole  school-time  ;  if  any  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Conscience  Clause,  the  little  heretics  arc  kept  apart  from  the  other  children 
and  at  work,  while  the  rest  are  occupied  with  the  religious  "  observance  "  or  "  instruction." 
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Animal  Physiology,  Latin,  French,  and  German.  The  address 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  but  Her  Majesty's  ministers  have 
announced  that  they  have  advised  Her  Majesty  not  to  comply  with 
its  prayer.  If  a  similar  address  had  been  carried  by  a  large  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Commons,  ministers  would  have  had  to  advise 
the  Crown  differently. 

In  these  ''public  elementary  schools"  the  children  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England  and  Wales  are  now  receiv- 
ing their  education.^  The  elementary  education  of  children  belonging 
to  a  higher  social  rank  is  provided  for  in  other  ways.  The  average 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  public  elementary  schools 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878,  was  2,405,197;  the  number 
on  the  school  registers  was  3,495,892.  This  discrepancy  is  not  to 
be  explained  simply  by  irregularity  of  attendance,  though  this  is  its 
principal  cause  ;  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
scholars  are  changing  incessantly  from  school  to  school,  and  the 
same  name  is  often  found  for  three  or  four  weeks  together  on  two 
registers.  No  regulations  for  "clearing  the  registers"  seems  to  be 
perfectly  effective. 

The  schools  may  be  divided  into  two  very  distinct  classes  :  — 
I.  The  schools  which  are  under  school-boards  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers in  cities,  boroughs,  and  other  school  "districts."  These  schools 
have  three  principal  sources  of  income :  {a)  The  rate  —  or  in  American 
phraseology  the  tax — levied  on  the  householders  of  the  city,  borough, 
or  other  "  district."  {b)  The  school  fees  paid  by  the  children,  which 
vary  from  "less  than  one  penny"  to  ninepence  a  week:  scholars 
paying  more  than  ninepence  are  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
grant.  In  school-board  schools  the  percentages  run,  —  2.75  free; 
.04  less  than  one  penny ;  23.69  one  penny  and  less  than  twopence  ; 
43.94  twopence  and  less  than  threepence ;  22.46  threepence  and 
less  than  fourpence  ;  5.92  fourpence  and  less  than  sixpence.  The 
percentages  paying  higher  fees  are  insignificant,     {c)  The  parliamen- 

1  There  are  still  ( i )  some  "  private  adventure  schools,"  —  schools  carried  on  for  the  emol- 
ument of  the  master  or  mistress,  — in  which  the  scholars  pay  less  than  ninepence  a  week, 
and  which  are  therefore  classed  as  Elementary  Schools;  and  (2)  some  parochial  schools  in 
which  the  clergy  object  to  the  Conscience  Clause  or  to  the  visits  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
or  to  both,  and  which  arc  therefore  excluded  from  the  class  of  "public  elementary  schools  " 
and  are  ineligible  for  a  parliamentary  grant.  In  districts  where  the  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Law  is  efficiently  worked,  such  schools  must  be  certified  by  the  local  authority  as 
"  efficient "  or  else  attendance  at  them  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Attendance 
Law. 
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tary  grant,  which  comes  from  the  national  taxes,  is  made  on  con- 
ditions of  which  I  shall  have  to  say  something  later  in  this  article. 
In  1878  the  school  boards  received  from  these  principal  sources  of 
revenue  the  following  sums  :  — 

C  s.     d. 

School-board  rates 570,192  18  9 

Pence  paid  by  children       249,730    o  o 

Government  grant  for  1876-77,  but  coming  into  the  school  ac- 
counts for  1877-78 322,743  10  4 

The  income  received  from  endowments,  voluntary  contributions,  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  (who  can  pay  school  pence  for  very  poor  chil- 
dren), and  from  other  sources  amounted  to  only  about  ;^2 1,000. 

2.  The  schools  which  are  under  the  management  of  persons  repre- 
senting, or  accepted  as  representing,  the  voluntary  subscribers  to  these 
funds.  These  are  the  "  denominational "  schools.  Like  the  board 
schools,  they  have  three  principal  sources  of  income :  {a)  Voluntary 
contributions,  consisting  of  annual  subscriptions,  church  collections, 
etc.  {b)  The  school-fees  paid  by  the  children.  In  the  Wesleyan  schools 
there  are  only  0.8  per  cent  of  free  scholars,  1.95  paying  one  penny 
and  less  than  twopence ;  but  there  are  27.07  per  cent  i)aying  two- 
pence and  less  than  threepence;  32.95  threepence  and  less  than 
fourpence ;  25.24  fourpence  and  less  than  si.xpence  ;  10.5  si.xpence 
and  less  than  ninepence.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools  have  11.63 
per  cent  of  free  scholars  ;  12.03  payi"g  o^'^s  penny  and  less  than  two- 
pence;  37.93  twopence  and  less  than  threepence;  27.29  threepence 
and  less  than  fourpence  ;  9.1  fourpence  and  less  than  sixpence  ;  and 
only  1.77  sixpence  and  less  than  ninepence.  The  Church  of  England 
schools  have  2.35  per  cent  of  free  scholars;  0.16  paying  less  than 
a  penny;  16.52  one  penny  and  less  than  twopence  ;  41.12  twopence 
and  less  than  threepence  ;  26.7  threepence  and  less  than  fourpence ; 
10.43  fourpence  and  less  than  sixpence  ;  2.42  sixpence  and  less  than 
ninepence.  British  schools  ^  and  other  schools  not  included  under 
the  former  headings  have  4.44  per  cent  of  free  scholars  ;  10.97  pay- 
ing one  penny  and  less  than  twopence  ;  29.48  twopence  and  less  than 
threepence;  30.59  threepence  and  less  than  fourpence;  16.25  four- 
pence  and  less  than   sixpence  ;  6.'j'j  sixpence  and  less  than   nine- 

^  The  British  schools  claim  to  be  undenominational.  They  are  usually  managed 
by  a  commiltce  representing  different  religious  denominations,  —  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Churchmen,  Congregational ists,  Unitarians,  etc.  Under  the  same  heading  in  the  govern- 
ment returns  arc  included  the  few  schools  still  retained  by  various  non-conformist  churches 
other  than  the  Wesleyan. 
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pence;  1.22  ninepence.  The  fees  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  lowest ;  next  come  the  board  schools  ;  then 
the  Church  of  England  schools ;  then  the  British ;  and  then  the 
Wesleyan.     (c)  The  parliamentary  grant. 

From    these    principal    sources   of    revenue   the    denominational 
schools  received  in  1878  the  following  sums  :  — 


Volunt.iry 
contributions. 

Children's  pence. 

Government  grant. 

Church  of  England  Schools  i  .     . 
British  and  other  schools,  not  con- 
nected with  the  Ch.  of  England.i 

Wesleyan  schools 

Roman  Catholic  schools .... 

£         s.    d. 
613,252   18     4 

84,902     9     0 
18,553  15    6 
54,137    6    9 

£       s.   d. 

702,384    12      0 

159,044  16    8 
91,807    6    1 
55,954  II     6 

£         s.    d. 
914,999   19   II 

163,189    12      3 
83,033     0     7 
84,517  13    3 

770,846    9    7 

1,009,191    6    3 

1,245,740    6    0 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  at  the  board  schools 
was  559,078  ;  present  on  the  days  of  inspection,  684,445  \  on  the 
registers,  807,225. 

The  corresponding  statistics  for  the  denominational  schools  are 
given  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Church  of  England 
British,  etc.     .    . 
Wesleyan  .     .     . 
Roman  Catholic .    , 


Average  Number 
in  Attendance 


1,368,029 

243,319 
117,466 
126,305 


1,855,109 


Present  at 
Inspection. 


1,674,122 

289,585 

146,313 
149,662 


2,259,682 


Names  on 
Registers. 


1,983,124 

339,355 
174,847 

I9I.34I 


2,688,667 


To  the  first  question  of  my  Illinois  correspondent  —  "Is  any  aid 
given  in  England  to  denominational  schools  by  the  State.?"  —  these 
figures  give  an  answer  which  will  probably  surprise  him.  In  1878 
the  average  number  of  children  attending  denominational  schools 
aided  by  the  State  was  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  average 
number  of  children  attending  the  common    schools.     The  number 

^  The  Church  of  England  schools  receive  £\o/^,o\6^  5j.  9^/.  from  school  endowments  ; 
the  British  schools,  ;^i 2,870  4J.  <)d.  from  the  same  source.  Other  schools  receive  very 
little  from  this  source. 
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present  at  the  annual  inspection  of  the  aided  denominational  schools 
was  considerably  more  than  three  times  the  number  present  at  the 
annual  inspection  of  the  common  schools.  The  number  on  the  regis- 
ters of  the  denominational  schools  receiving  aid  was  also  considera- 
bly more  than  three  times  the  number  on  the  registers  of  the  common 
schools.  The  sum  received  in  the  same  year  by  denominational 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  from  the  national  taxes,  was  consider- 
ably more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  sum  received  by  the  com- 
mon schools  from  the  same  source.-^  Add  to  the  amount  received 
by  the  common  schools  from  the  national  taxes  the  amount  they 
receive  from  local  taxation,  and  the  total  is  only  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  national  taxes  by  schools  under  denomina- 
tional management. 

American  readers  will  ask  how  it  is  that  there  are  so  many  more 
children  in  the  denominational  schools  than  in  the  common  schools. 
The  reply  is  very  simple.  Denominational  schools  have  been  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  State  since  1836:  the  common  schools  were  created 
under  the  Act  of  1870.  The  Elementary-Education  Act  was  passed  in 
1870;  the  earliest  elections  of  school-boards  took  place  in  the  early 
winter  of  that  year.  The  boards  had  to  take  an  educational  census, 
then  procure  sites,  and  then  build ;  these  proceedings  covered  very 
many  months.     The  Birmingham  board,  which  was  one  of  the  first 

1  The  disproportion  was  not  so  great  in  the  payments  out  of  the  national  exchequer  for 
1877-78;  but  as  the  figures  in  the  published  government  returns  are  not  complete  for  the 
later  year,  I  have  given  the  statement  of  income  as  it  stands  on  the  list.  The  latest  returns 
accessible  to  me  show  the  following  results  with  regard  to  the  government  grant.  (I  omit 
shillings  and  pence.) 

Church  of  England  (1877-78) ;,^i,029,200 

British,  etc 182,281 

Wesleyan 91,902 

Roman  Catholic 95. 706 

;^  1,399,089 

Board  Schools 421,569 

The  rate  of  grant  for  the  same  year  per  scholar  on  average  attendance  was 

Church  of  England IS-O'/^ 

British,  etc I5-6>V 

Wesleyan i5-7;'4 

Roman  Catholic 15  ';'+ 

Board  Schools 1 5.1 

Large  numbers  of  the  board  schools  are  new,  and  as  the  grant  is  paid  on  the  teaching  results 
as  tested  by  examination,  new  schools  are  always  at  a  disadvantage,  as  they  are  largely 
filled  by  children  who  had  been  previously  neglected.  The  grant  per  head  to  board  schools 
is  rising. 
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elected  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  opened  its  first  school  in  March, 
1873.  When  the  statistics  I  have  quoted  were  made  up,  there  were 
very  few  board  schools  which  had  been  open  more  than  five  years. 
The  earliest  schools  have  now  been  open  for  little  more  than 
seven  years.  Wherever  an  efficient  denominational  school  occupied 
the  ground,  no  common  school  could  be  built.  In  Birmingham  there 
are  parts  of  the  borough  for  which  denominational  schools  provide 
adequate  accommodation  ;  and  though  many  parents  desire  to  send 
their  children  to  board  schools,  they  are  unable.  The  board  schools 
and  denominational  schools,  taken  together,  provide,  or  nearly  pro- 
vide, adequate  accommodation,  and  the  bare  existence  of  an  efficient 
denominational  school  prevents  the  board  from  building.  In  large 
districts  of  country  the  ground  was  covered  before  the  Act  of 
1870  was  passed,  or  additional  denominational  schools  were  created 
under  the  menace  of  the  Act ;  and  so  board  schools  were  absolutely 
excluded.  But  still  the  inquiry  returns,  Why  is  it  that  the  churches 
are  willing  to  contribute  voluntarily  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  keep  the  denominational  schools  in 
existence  ?  If  these  schools  were  closed,  common  schools,  deriving 
from  local  taxes  that  part  of  their  revenue  which  the  denominational 
schools  derive  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  would  immediately  take 
their  place  ;  or,  under  the  Act,  existing  schools  might  be  "  transferred  " 
to  boards,  and  the  subscribers  would  be  released  from  the  necessity  of 
subscribing.  Why  do  they  keep  on  their  own  shoulders  the  burden 
which  they  might  throw  on  to  the  community  ? 

The  reasons  are  of  a  mixed  character;  I  will  give  the  noblest  of 
them  the  first  place.  Large  numbers  of  excellent  people  wish  the 
day  school  to  be  one  of  the  agencies  for  maintaining  the  religious  life 
and  faith  of  the  community  ;  they  believe,  and  I  think  rightly,  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  will  always 
be  given  in  the  common  schools ;  and  they  are  convinced,  also 
rightly  as  I  think,  that  even  if  religious  instruction  is  given,  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  of  its  efficiency.  They  are,  therefore,  willing  to 
continue  their  subscriptions  to  schools  which  are  under  the  control  of 
the  clergy  and  of  other  representatives  of  their  various  churches. 
Further,  large  numbers  of  persons  wish  to  make  the  day  school 
not  merely  an  agency  for  maintaining  religious  life  and  faith, 
but  for  strengthening  their  own  particular  church.  An  excellent 
clergyman  once  said  at  a  public  meeting,  "The  schools  are  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Church  of  England  ; "  and  to  keep   the  bulwarks 
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of  the  church  in  good  repair,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  subscribe 
jC6oo,ooo  a  year. 

Motives  of  a  more  personal  and  clerical  kind  contribute  their  strength. 
It  is  a  dull  life,  —  that  of  a  country  clergyman  living  in  a  parish  with 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  seven  miles  from  a  market-town  and  four 
miles  from  the  railway.  Some  clergymen  make  a  hobby  of  their 
roses  ;  others,  happily,  —  though  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  rose-growing,  —  make  a  hobby  of  their  schools.  The  young  rector, 
when  he  went  into  his  parish  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  found  that  the 
children  were  shamefully  ignorant.  There  was  no  school  within  a 
couple  of  miles,  and  he  resolved  to  build  one.  He  was  zealous,  and  he 
had  time  on  his  hands,  and  set  to  work  with  all  his  might.  He  ob- 
tained a  building-grant  from  the  Government,  but  this  provided  only 
a  small  part  of  the  cost ;  he  had  to  beg  hard  and  to  give  generously 
to  make  up  the  balance.  The  school  was  finished  at  last,  —  a  charm- 
ing little  building  close  to  the  rectory  and  the  church.  The  ivy  has 
grown  over  the  walls  ;  and  if  it  is  in  the  southern  or  western  counties, 
there  are  honeysuckles  festooning  the  porch  of  the  teacher's  house, 
and  bright  flowers  in  the  garden  in  front.  He  is  proud  of  his  work, 
and  very  justly.  Strangers  driving  through  the  parish  pull  up,  and 
say,  "  What  a  pretty  school !  "  He  takes  his  guests  to  see  it,  and 
likes  to  hear  their  admiration.  The  school  gives  an  additional  interest 
to  life  at  the  rectory.  The  rector  goes  down  in  the  morning  to  read 
prayers  and  to  take  the  religious  lesson,  —  the  Catechism  or  a  Bible- 
story.  The  rector's  wife  goes  down  in  the  afternoon  to  superintend 
the  sewing  by  the  girls  and  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence.  In 
the  advertisements  for  masters  and  mistresses  for  country  schools,  it 
is  sometimes  intimated  that  in  addition  to  undertaking  the  work  of 
the  day  school,  applicants  must  be  willing  and  able  to  play  the  har- 
monium at  church,  and  to  train  the  choir  ;  this  suggests  another  rea- 
son why  the  country  parson  likes  to  keep  up  his  school.  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  all  probability  there  is  a  Methodist  or  Baptist  chapel  in  the 
village,  "supplied"  on  Sunday  by  lay  preachers  from  the  nearest 
town  ;  or  a  Congregationalist  carpenter  from  a  neighboring  village 
conducts  service  in  a  cottage.  Grown  men  and  women,  notwith- 
standing all  the  various  influences  of  the  church  in  country  districts, 
cannot  be  kept  away  from  the  conventicle.  For  some  reason  or 
another,  they  often  find  a  strength,  a  solace,  and  a  guidance  in 
the  rough  speech  of  an  unauthorized  preacher  which  they  never  re- 
ceive from  the  sermons  and  services  of  the  rector,     "  You  ought  n't 
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to  go  to  hear  that  man,"  a  country  clergyman  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  poor  laboring  woman  who  had  forsaken  the  church  for  some 
nonconformist  chapel.  "  Laws,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  when  we  first 
come  to  this  village,  I  was  as  ignorant  as  you  be,  but  now,"  —  it  is 
unnecessary  to  tell  the  rest.  This  is  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  coun- 
try clergyman.  But  though  he  cannot  keep  his  hand  on  the  parents, 
the  children  are  unable  to  escape  him.  They  must  go  to  school,  and 
there  is  no  school  within  reach  but  his.  If  the  parents  insisted  on 
withdrawing  them  from  his  religious  instruction,  he  could  not  refuse 
them  exemption  ;  for  his  "grant"  would  be  lost  if  he  violated  the 
conscience  clause.  The  courage  of  the  rural  nonconformist,  how- 
ever, is  exhausted  by  his  own  attendance  at  the  nonconformist  ser- 
vice ;  he  rarely,  if  ever,  ventures  to  ask  that  his  children  should  not 
be  taught  the  Church  Catechism.  The  little  Congregationalists  are, 
therefore,  drilled  by  the  rector  in  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion ;  the  girls,  who  listen  to  the  fervent  Methodist  on  Sunday  night, 
sit  by  the  rector's  wife  on  Monday  afternoon  and  show  her  their 
"  hemming  "  and  "  stitching,"  and  watch  the  play  of  her  white  fingers 
while  she  teaches  them  to  knit,  and  they  think  her  one  of  the  kindest 
and  pleasantest  ladies  they  ever  saw.  When  they  want  a  "place," 
she  will  be  very  likely  to  find  one  for  them  ;  when  the  boys  leave 
school,  she  and  the  rector  will  look  through  the  advertisements  of 
the  country  paper,  and  write  to  their  friends  in  order  to  render  the 
boys  a  similar  service.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  clergy  should 
hold  on  to  their  schools.  Moreover,  the  rector  can  give  very  good 
reasons  to  the  farmers,  and  other  principal  rate-payers  of  the  parish, 
why  they  should  continue  their  subscriptions.  "  Here  is  the  school. 
It  provides  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the  children.  If  you 
refuse  to  help  me,  I  shall  have  to  close  it ;  and  then  you  will  have  a 
school-board,  with  the  expense  and  bitterness  of  a  contested  election. 
Some  Radical  or  Methodist  may  be  put  on  the  board  by  the  action  of 
the  cumulative  vote  ^  who  would  be  unpleasant.     I  do  not  mean  to  let 

^  The  cumulative  vote  enables  a  minority  of  the  rate-payers  to  carry  a  candidate.  Sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  illustration,  there  are  a  hundred  rate-payers,  and  they  have  to  elect  a 
school-board  of  five  members  ;  each  voter  has  five  votes,  which  he  can  divide  among  as 
many  candidates  as  he  pleases,  or  which  he  can  "  cumulate  "  on  one  candidate.  Eighty- 
three  conservatives  and  churchmen  can  give  each  of  five  candidates  one  vote  ;  so  that  each 
of  their  men  will  have  83  votes;  but  the  remaining  seventeen  Radicals  can  give  their  one 
candidate  all  their  votes  — or  17  x  5  =  85  putting  him  at  the  top  of  the  poll.  Of  course 
the  chances  are  that  the  majority  will  not  vote  quite  evenly  ;  some  of  their  men  will  have 
more  than  83  votes  and  some  less  ;  in  any  case  the  seventeen  Radicals  will  return  their  man. 
My  American  readers  who  may  be  anxious  about  the  rights  of  minorities  must  not  suppose 
that  the  minority  vote  is  free  from  grave  practical  objections. 
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a  school-board  have  my  building,  so  that  you  will  be  rated  to  build 
a  fresh  school ;  when  it  is  built,  you  will  be  rated  to  maintain  it. 
Your  rate  will  be  much  heavier  than  your  subscriptions  need  be, 
partly  because  it  will  have  to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
for  the  new  building,  and  for  the  interest  on  the  loan  while  it  is  not 
repaid  ;  partly  because  it  always  costs  more  to  maintain  a  board  school 
than  a  denominational  school.  You  had  better  keep  up  my  school 
and  keep  out  the  school-board."  The  reasoning  is  sound  enough, 
and  the  farmers,  whose  children  do  not  go  to  the  school,  resolve  to 
subscribe.  As  for  the  laboring  people,  whose  children  do  go  to  the 
school,  they  are  not  consulted. 

Perhaps  these  considerations  may  assist  American  readers  to  under- 
stand the  strength  of  the  denominational  schools.  Six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  subscribed  annually  to  maintain  Church  of  England 
schools  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  imagination.  It  is  subscribed,  as 
I  have  said,  at  the  impulse  of  many  motives,  —  at  the  impulse  of  a  gen- 
erous zeal  for  religion  ;  at  the  impulse  of  a  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the 
English  Church  ;  at  the  impulse  of  all  those  complex  influences  which 
make  a  clergyman  anxious  to  strengthen  his  position  in  the  parish, 
and  to  avoid  a  rate. 

Wesleyan  schools  and  British  schools  are  maintained  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  in  sheer  self-defence.  If  they  were  closed,  the  ground 
would  be  occupied  at  once,  not  by  a  school-board,  but  by  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  some  cases,  too,  they  are  maintained  in  order  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  church  in  avoiding  a  rate.  Why  Roman  Catholic  schools 
are  maintained  needs  no  explanation. 

R.  W.  Dale. 
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"CpOUR  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  there  lived  under 
-^  Grecian  skies  the  two  greatest  representatives  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy,—  the  one  the  teacher,  the  other  first  the  pupil  and  then  the 
greater  master.  Scarcely  a  mile  northwest  from  Athens,  along  a  W3.y 
garnished  with  images  of  Artemis,  and  rendered  more  imposing  by 
the  tombs  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  —  statesmen,  warriors,  artists, 
reformers,  philosophers,  rhetoricians  —  was  located  a  garden,  well- 
wooded,  cooled  by  streams  of  water,  and  affording,  with  its  shady 
walks  and  quiet  retreats,  a  delightful  asylum  for  the  student  and  the 
scholar :  — 

"  See  here  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Thrills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  city  and  not  farther  away  was  situated  an- 
other garden,  not  less  celebrated,  and,  like  the  former,  a  resort  fitted 
in  its  cool  promenades  and  secluded  nooks  for  the  meditations  and 
the  instructions  of  the  philosopher.  Here,  in  the  favoring  presence 
of  the  marble  Apollo  which  at  once  graced  and  dignified  the  Ly- 
ceum, for  thirteen  years,  while  Alexander  was  conquering  the  politi- 
cal world,  the  peripatetic  sage  was  establishing  his  supremacy  in  the 
world  of  mind,  and  imparting  lessons  of  wisdom  to  his  followers. 
The  audience  of  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  relatively  small.  There 
was  no  printing-press  to  multiply,  nor  mail  service  to  spread  abroad, 
their  works.  Athens  itself  could  not  boast  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  it  contained  only  ten  thou- 
sand houses  ;  and  the  slaves  outnumbered  the  free  citizens  four  to  one. 
But  during  the  years  of  their  philosophic  life  and  labor  they  gave  ex- 
pression to  thoughts  so  much  more  important  than  those  of  their 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  that  they  actually  seem  to  be  the 
founders  of  philosophy,  though  Thales  of  Miletus  lived  two  hundred 
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years  or  more  before  Plato  taught,  and  Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  De- 
mocritus,  and  Zeno  had  ceased  to  dispute  over  the  problems  of  mat- 
ter and  motion,  being  and  becoming. 

Since  the  period  covering  the  public  life  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
there  has  been  no  epoch  of  so  great  consequence  to  philosophy 
as  the  present  century.  Eminent  men  have  sprung  forth  at  other 
times,  who  have  profoundly  affected  thought ;  but  till  now  there  have 
been  none  who  have  so  deeply  stamped  knowledge  with  their  seal, 
and  so  thoroughly  transformed  the  character  of  philosophy.  The 
seat  of  the  marvellous  influence  which  has  characterized  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  among  a  people  of  widely  different  qualities 
from  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  whose  intellectual  development,  except 
in  aesthetics,  far  surpasses  that  of  the  Athenians  at  their  acme. 
Philosophy  has  had  its  new  birth  and  has  established  its  new  capital 
in  the  midst  of  a  teeming  commercial  life,  to  whose  activity  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  contribute,  and  has  received  its  new  development 
from  a  sturdy,  substantial,  practical,  honest,  though  somewhat  coarse 
race,  —  circumstances  in  most  respects  the  opposite  of  those  attending 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  reigns.  The  modern  philosophy,  like 
the  ancient,  has  its  centre  in  a  city,  but  in  a  city  vast  enough  to  con- 
tain Athens  more  than  a  dozen  times.  And  round  about  this  capital 
city  of  industry  and  learning  more  than  one  suburban  academy  or 
lyceum  has  drawn  its  pupils  and  exerted  its  influence.  Where  all 
sciences  have  had  their  votaries.  Philosophy  has  claimed  and  received 
her  due  share  of  worship.  Indeed,  not  alone  in  or  near  this  favored 
centre,  but  from  the  north  to  the  south,  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  the  science  of  sciences  has  shed  its  light,  and  shown  the 
way  to  make  life  better  worth  living. 

Who,  then,  are  the  Platos  and  Aristotles  of  this  greater  Athens, 
adorning  the  modern  academies  and  lyceums  ?  Whose  are  the  eyes 
which  saw  as  far  and  as  accurately  as  the  two  great  sages  of  olden  time  .' 
Whose  are  the  voices  which  have  spoken  to  the  world  as  they  spoke .' 
And  what  have  been  the  messages  delivered  to  mankind  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  evangels  of  the  broad-browed  teacher  of  Ac- 
ademe or  the  keen  logician  of  the  Lyceian  Peripatos  ? 

The  ruling  English  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  runs  its 
roots  back  as  far  as  Hobbes  and  Locke.  The  beginning  of  its  pres- 
ent supremacy  lies  with  Bentham  (1748-183 2)  and  James  Mill  {^7^3~ 
1836).  Excepting  Locke,  no  one  has  e.xerted  a  greater  influence  in 
forming  this  philosophy  than  has  Bentham.     It  must  be  remembered 
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that  what  the  world  owes  to  James  Mill  is  also  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  Bentham ;  for  the  former  was  himself  a  personal  friend,  ad- 
mirer, and  companion  of  the  latter,  and  thoroughly  tinctured  with  his 
ideas.  John  Stuart  Mill  likewise  grew  up  deriving  more  from  Ben- 
tham than  from  any  one  philospher,  save  perhaps  his  father  ;  while  in 
more  than  one  instance  living  celebrities  have  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  this  truly  great-minded  man.  Bentham  has  been 
fully  appreciated,  however,  and  his  work  has  been  accorded  its  proper 
meed  of  praise.  I  cannot  think,  though,  that  enough  honor  has  gener- 
ally been  given  to  James  Mill,  or  that  the  world  has  put  a  sufificiently 
high  estimate  upon  what  he  accomplished  for  philosophy.  His  "  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Human  Mind  "  has  intrinsically  a  greater  value  than  the 
more  celebrated  work  of  Locke.  He  analyzes  mental  operations  with 
a  clearness  and  accuracy  hardly  to  be  surpassed  ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  completely  exhaust  the  subject,  in  so  far  as  he  went  his  successors 
have  found  little  left  for  them  to  do.  In  detecting  and  clearing  up 
the  ambiguities  of  language,  in  throwing  strong  light  upon  the  origin 
of  knowledge,  and  in  showing  how  cognitions  are  developed  and 
united  by  the  processes  of  association,  his  services  must  always 
be  recognized  as  great  enough  to  rank  him  among  the  chief  of 
British  philosophers. 

What  James  Mill  and,  following  him,  his  legitimate  successor,  Pro- 
fessor Bain,  did  for  psychology  was  accomplished  for  logic  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  by  the  younger  Mill.  The  legacy  he  left  to  posterity 
was  a  system  of  proof  more  complete  than  any  other  the  world  has 
ever  seen  or  is  likely  soon  to  see.  Resting  upon  the  sound  basis  of 
the  psychology  which  his  father  elaborated,  he  exhibited  the  constit- 
uents of  induction  and  deduction,  and  the  connection  and  proper 
uses  of  inductive  and  deductive  methods,  with  so  profound  an  insight 
and  so  comprehensive  an  intelligence  that  his  book  became  almost  at 
once  the  most  celebrated  treatise  on  logic  extant.  Subsequent  thought 
has  discovered  little  to  be  added,  and  not  much  to  be  taken  away. 
The  great  laws  governing  reasoning  and  certitude  are  there  for  the 
first  time  set  forth  in  their  completeness,  —  a  monumental  standard 
as  perfect  for  logical  as  is  the  Great  Pyramid  for  mathematical  and 
astronomical  science. 

Connected  very  closely  with  philosophers  now  living,  the  name  of 
George  Henry  Lewes  is  among  the  most  noted  of  recent  British 
thinkers.  A  historian  and  an  essayist  rather  than  the  creator  of  a 
system,  but  nevertheless  thoroughly  scientific    and  amply  versed  in 
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philosophic  knowledge,  his  books  are  doubtless  read  where  the  more 
formidable  works  of  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer  frighten  by  their  magni- 
tude. He  has  contributed  not  a  few  original  views  of  scientific  truth, 
developing  especially  the  physiological  side  of  psychology,  and  has 
rendered  more  lucid,  more  popular,  and  more  convincing  the  prop- 
ositions of  others. 

But  it  is  my  purpose  more  especially  to  speak  of  philosophers  now 
living,  and  of  the  present  sources  of  philosophical  light.  London  is 
still  the  centre  from  which  proceed  the  greatest  philosophical  influ- 
ences in  Great  Britain  to-day.  Perhaps  other  places  would  dispute 
with  it  the  supremacy  as  regards  academic  teaching,  but  none  could 
found  any  claim  to  superiority  in  point  of  general  influence.  All  the 
natural  advantages  and  attractions  of  a  metropolitan  city  are  felt  in 
philosophical  affairs  in  much  the  same  degree  as  in  relation  to  other 
matters.  The  great  publishing  houses  are  there,  and  the  most  im- 
portant literary  works  consequently  proceed  thence ;  there  are  the 
leading  journals  and  reviews  ;  there  the  learned  societies  have  their 
headquarters.  In  fine,  London  is  the  centre  of  philosophical  thought, 
as  it  is  generally  the  centre  of  intellect  and  culture  in  Great  Britain. 
The  chief  institution  where  philosophy  is  taught  is  University  Col- 
lege, which  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  University  of  London,  but 
now  is  entirely  independent,  and  is  itself  a  university  in  all  but  name. 
This  college  is  not  old,  having  had  its  beginning  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  world  not  dominated  by  theological  creeds  and 
their  apostles.  Though  not  of  a  constitution  such  as  to  exclude  cler- 
gymen from  its  faculties,  like  Girard  College  in  America,  it  is  entirely 
free  from  any  denominational,  sectarian,  or  religious  connections. 
George  Grote,  the  historian,  was  at  one  time  president,  and  both  he 
and  John  Stuart  Mill  were  patrons.  Indeed,  the  professorship  of 
Mind  and  Logic  is  called  the  Grote  professorship,  and  there  is  also  a 
scholarship  of  twenty  pounds  founded  by  Mill  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. Over  this  branch  of  study  Professor  George  Croon  Robertson 
presides,  and  lectures  to  his  students  three  days  a  week  during  the 
three  terms  which  constitute  the  collegiate  year.  Professor  Rob- 
ertson is  the  leading  practical  teacher  of  mental  science  in  London, 
and  probably  in  all  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Bain  ; 
though  the  latter  has  recently  resigned  his  position,  and  proposes  to 
relinquish  teaching.  Educated  at  Aberdeen,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
and,  unlike  most  of  the  Scotch,  untinctured  with  theological  biases, 
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well  educated  in  the  past  history  and  the  present  accomplishments  of 
philosophy,  he  is  the  worthy  incumbent  of  a  chair  which  in  former 
times  men  like  Adam  Smith,  Thomas  Reid,  and  Dugald  Stewart 
would  have  been  called  to  fill.  Professor  Robertson  has  contributed 
to  reviews  considerably,  as  well  as  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pjedia  Britannica,  and  his  articles  are  clearly  thought  out,  carefully 
written,  and  reveal  an  ability  which  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Professor  Robertson's  name  and  philosophical  character  suggest 
the  review  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  and  which  is  by  far  the  best 
journal  devoted  to  psychology  and  philosophy  printed  in  the  English 
language.  "Mind"  was  projected  and  is  owned  by  Professor  Bain. 
Its  object  has  been,  in  the  words  of  its  prospectus,  to  furnish  "  an  organ 
for  the  publication  of  original  researches,  and  a  critical  record  of  the 
progress  made  in  psychology  and  philosophy."  It  began  with  the 
year  1876,  and  is  therefore  now  (1880)  upon  its  fifth  year  of  exist- 
ence. During  this  period  it  has  published  articles  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  written  by  English,  American,  German,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Italian  thinkers.  Among  its  contributors  have  been,  besides 
the  editor,  Herbert  Spencer,  Charles  Darwin,  Professor  Bain,  Henry 
Sidgvvick,  George  H.  Lewes,  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  James  Sully, 
Leslie  Stephen,  Professor  Wendt,  Professor  Land  of  Leyden,  Dr. 
McCosh,  Professor  Ribot,  and  many  others.  Pecuniarily,  it  is  run  at 
a  loss,  but  it  has  concentrated  within  its  pages  some  of  the  best 
thought  of  the  day,  and  has  gone  far  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  philosophy  is  knowledge  instead  of  speculation,  and  psychology 
a  science  instead  of  a  collection  of  logomachies.  A  short  time  before 
"  Mind "  began  its  career,  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  Scien- 
tific Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of  Science  had  no  hesitation 
in  limiting  the  scope  of  its  inquiries  to  the  "  sciences  of  number  and 
magnitude,  together  with  those  which  depend  on  observation  and 
experiment,  but  excluding  the  mental  and  moral  sciences."  ^  It  is 
most  fervently  to  be  hoped  that  the  name  and  character  of  science 
will  no  longer  be  denied  to  psychology  and  philosophy  either  by 
Royal  Commissions  or  by  the  world  of  savans  at  large,  now  when  at 
last  the  "mental  and  moral  sciences"  are  being  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  theologians  and  phrenologists,  and  a  journal  like  "  Mind " 
is  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  fruitful  results  which  are  at- 
tending in  these  later  days  the  study  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  voli- 

1  Mind,  No.  i,  p.  3. 
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tion  by  the  same  methods  which  have  given  its  glory  to  physical 
investigation. 

Herbert  Spencer  lately  said  that  there  was  no  common  mark 
entitling  the  present  and  recent  English  philosophers  to  be  classed 
together  as  constituting  a  school,  unless  it  might  be  their  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Certainly  one  is  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  individuality  of  British  thinkers,  and  their  reluctance 
to  accept  or  acknowledge  any  one  as  a  master,  although  there  is  not 
rife  among  them  the  spirit  of  petty  jealousies  and  spites  ;  but  each 
thinker  moves  in  his  own  orbit,  and  accomplishes  his  results  after  his 
own  peculiar  fashion,  not  hesitating  to  differ  from  his  contemporaries, 
and  not  liking  to  accept  conclusions  upon  authority.  Nevertheless 
probably  the  promulgation  and  maintenance  of  the  law  of  evolution 
is  at  the  present  day  a  general  characteristic  of  English  philosophy 
as  a  whole,  though  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  still  a 
few  respectable  thinkers  who  do  not  accept  that  doctrine  at  all.  And 
of  that  vast  majority,  both  in  numbers  and  rank,  with  whom  evolution 
has  passed  from  the  position  of  a  hypothesis  to  that  of  a  law  of  Nature, 
the  great  representative  is  indisputably  the  man  whose  remark  has 
introduced  this  paragraph.  Herbert  Spencer  must,  I  think,  always 
remain  as  the  leading  philosopher  of  the  present  generation,  and  as 
compared  with  the  great  in  science  of  past  times  will  be  placed 
beside  Newton  and  Copernicus.  For  by  him  was  first  completely 
formulated  and  expressed  that  law  which  is  as  far-reaching  and  as 
important  for  a  right  understanding  of  Nature  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, or  the  laws  of  the  relative  jmotions  of  the  different  bodies  com- 
posing the  solar  system.  The  works  of  Mr.  Spencer  are  so  well 
known,  and  have  received  so  much  comment,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to 
discuss  them.  Some  of  the  details  of  a  fresh  personal  recollection 
obtrude  themselves  upon  me,  and  tempt  me  to  turn  my  thought  from 
the  work  to  the  worker,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  personal  char- 
acteristics. Well  might  Spencer  bear  with  Plato  the  name  "  Broad- 
browed,"  for  his  magnificent  forehead  is  his  most  conspicuous  feature, 
which  the  thin  hair  on  top  of  the  head  makes  still  more  prominent. 
Beneath,  a  pair  of  black,  twinkling  eyes,  a  medium-sized,  straight 
nose,  two  cheeks  slightly  claret-colored  below  the  eyes,  a  medium- 
sized  mouth  and  rather  small  chin  go  to  complete  the  facial  expres- 
sion and  contour,  which  latter  is  defined  by  English  side-whiskers. 
A  large  and  somewhat  gaunt  frame  of  medium  height,  with  shoulders 
bent  forward  giving  the  scholastic  stoop,  makes  up  the  physique  of 
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this  king  of  thinkers.  Mr.  Spencer  is  plain  in  his  appearance  and 
dress  ;  he  talks  very  rapidly,  and  the  qualities  of  mind  which  make 
his  books  of  interest  and  value  appear  very  conspicuously  in  his  con- 
versation. His  accuracy,  evenness,  and  completeness  of  expression 
are  very  remarkable.  He  is  a  regular  and  systematic  laborer,  though 
saving  energy  by  dictating  to  an  amanuensis.  He  devotes  two  hours 
or  more  in  the  afternoon  to  recreation  at  the  Athenasum  Club,  attends 
social  gatherings  and  places  of  amusement  in  the  evening,  and  fre- 
quently allows  himself  long  vacations.  The  past  summer,  his  friends 
say,  he  has  been  unusually  well  and  in  buoyant  spirits.  With  the 
excellent  care  he  takes  of  his  health,  and  his  wise  economy  of  all  his 
energies,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  may  not  live  and  work  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  going  beyond  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten. 
His  interest  in  the  spread  of  his  philosophy  is  acute,  and  his  belief 
in  its  truth  and  ultimate  universal  acceptance  is  very  thorough.  Phi- 
losophy to  him  is  not  only  the  guide  of  life,  it  is  life  ;  and  to  live  is 
with  him  to  philosophize. 

Next  to  Mr.  Spencer,  Professor  Bain  is  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  British  philosophers.  Spencer  is  a  universal  philosopher  ;  Bain 
a  psychologist,  and  his  peculiar  merit  lies  in  the  completeness  with 
which  he  has  traced  back  to  their  sources  and  to  the  end  of  their 
ramifications  the  processes  of  mental  action.  His  analysis  and  ex- 
position of  the  beginnings  of  states  of  consciousness,  and  notably  the 
genesis  of  volition,  excel  anything  which. has  heretofore  been  promul- 
gated. Next  to  this,  his  most  important  achievement  is  probably  the 
exposition  of  the  two  great  laws  of  association,  —  the  law  of  contigu- 
ity and  the  law  of  similarity,  by  which  he  shows  that  all  intellectual 
operations  are  governed.  His  delineation  of  the  emotions  is  also  of 
value.  Professor  Bain  is  the  first  who  has'  given  to  the  world  any- 
thing like  a  complete  natural  history  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  vo- 
litions. This  is  as  necessary  to  furnish  a  basis  for  philosophy  on  its 
ego  side,  as  the  sciences  of  material  nature  are  on  the  non-ego  side. 
The  latter  have  been  heretofore  the  most  scientifically  and  thoroughly 
developed ;  but  since  the  advent  of  James  Mill  and  Alexander  Bain 
the  balance  has  been  restored,  and  the  ego  sciences  will  hold  their 
own  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  non-ego  sciences. 

We  have  thus  Aberdeen  University  and  University  College,  Lon- 
don, as  the  two  principal  academic  local  habitations  of  the  experi- 
ential school  of  British  philosophers.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
there  is  not  so  much  activity  in  philosophical  thought  as  might  be 
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expected  from  the  size  of  the  institutions.  It  is  an  unpleasant  fact 
that  the  most  important  steps  in  the  way  of  advancement  which  have 
been  taken  in  philosophy  have  been  outside  of  these  universities,  and 
oftentimes  in  opposition  to  their  influence.  The  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  so  completely  under  Church  of  England  control, 
so  inexorably  deferential  to  custom,  and  so  subservient  to  authority, 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  within  their  pale  for  any  vigorous,  truly 
progressive  thought  to  originate  or  express  itself.  Anything  new, 
however  true  it  may  be,  is  usually  deemed  by  some  one  to  be  heret- 
ical, either  from  a  religious  or  political  point  of  view  ;  and  consequently 
innovation  is  discouraged  and  independent  thought  repressed.  Nev- 
ertheless, now  and  then  they  produce  strong  thinkers,  who  add  some- 
thing to  the  general  body  of  knowledge.  At  the  present  time  Oxford 
is  represented  in  the  philosophical  world  by  a  coterie  of  Hegelians, 
of  whom  Professor  D.  H.  Green  is  the  most  eminent ;  yet,  as  com- 
pared with  the  adherents  of  the  associative  doctrines,  their  influence 
in  England  is  small.  At  Cambridge,  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
sophical mind  is  that  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  whose  "  Methods  of  Ethics" 
is  a  very  important  contribution  both  to  ethical  science  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  one  other,  who,  like  Mr.  Spencer, 
makes  philosophy  the  business  of  his  life  without  being  an  academic 
teacher.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson,  the  author  of 
the  "Theory  of  Practice,"  "Time  and  Space,"  and  more  recently 
of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Reflection."  Mr.  Hodgson's  system  of  philos- 
ophy draws  from  continental  sources  fully  as  much  as  from  English. 
It  is  emphatically  a  philosophy  of  reflection,  the  work  he  essays  to  ac- 
complish being  to  trace  the  course  of  reflection  from  its  beginnings 
to  its  most  complex  results,  to  exhibit  correctly  the  part  reflection 
plays  in  mental  operations  and  the  relative  importance  of  its  products. 
He  has  done  valuable  special  service  in  analyzing  our  notions  of 
time  and  space,  and  in  explaining  the  constitution  and  meaning  of 
concepts  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  other  mental  pro- 
ducts. He  is  a  profound  thinker,  and  not  unworthy  to  be  mentioned 
with  Spencer,  Bain,  Sidgwick,  and  the  other  scholars  who  have 
contributed  to  make  London  the  modern  Athens  of  philosophy. 

The  philosophical  world  has  recently  lost  a  marvellously  brilliant 
mind  in  the  premature  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  of  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  truly  lovable  men  of  his  time,  ^  the  late  Professor 
William  Kingdon    Clifford.     AUhough  principally  a  mathematician, 
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he  has  contributed  to  philosophical  thought  in  a  series  of  essays 
which  are  extremely  suggestive,  and  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of  catholic 
resard  for  human  welfare.  "  On  some  of  the  Conditions  of  Mental 
Development,"  "  The  Aims  and  Instruments  of  Scientific  Thought," 
"Atoms,"  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Pure  Sciences,"  "Body  and  Mind," 
'*0n  the  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals," '"  Right  and  Wrong,"  "The 
Ethics  of  Belief,"  are  titles  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  line  of 
his  critical  studies.  Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  man  of  greater 
promise  cut  off  in  the  early  years  of  manhood. 

Among  the  essayists  and  critics  who  are  entitled  to  a  philosophi- 
cal rank,  the  name  of  Leslie  Stephen  must  not  be  omitted.  He  is  to 
be  classed  with  writers  like  Lewes,  rather  than  with  teachers  like 
Bain  and  Robertson,  or  philosophers  purely,  like  Spencer  and  Hodg- 
son. As  a  historian  of  philosophical  progress,  he  has  earned  his 
best  fame  in  this  department.  His  "  English  Thought  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century"  makes  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  springs  and  ten- 
dencies of  philosophical  movements  during  the  period  covered,  and 
gives  a  just  estimate  of  its  leading  characters. 

There  are  many  younger  men  in  Great  Britain  working  up  in  the 
ranks,  from  whom  valuable  thought  may  be  expected  by  and  by,  and 
many  others,  who,  without  making  philosophy  the  business  of  their 
lives,  contribute  now  and  then  Review  articles  which  furnish  ample 
food  for  reflection  and  are  of  positive  and  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able merit.  Thinkers  of  these  two  classes  are  represented  by  names 
like  those  of  Grant  Allen,  A.  J.  Balfour,  F.  Pollock,  Geo.  J.  Roma- 
nes, Carveth  Read,  F.  T.  Edgeworth,  J.  Vern,  and  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
There  is  also  the  whole  legion  of  scientists,  ordinarily  so  called,  of 
whom  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall  are  chief,  who  surely  have  some 
claim  to  be  considered  as  contributors  to  philosophy,  since  philoso- 
phy draws  from  physical  as  well  as  from  mental  science  ;  but  all  these 
last  I  shall  pass  by  as  too  numerous  for  any  adequate  mention  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper,  and  as  being  perhaps,  after  all,  rather  beyond 
its  scope. 

It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  make  note  of 
the  publishing  houses  which  bring  out  most  of  the  philosophical 
works,  and  the  arrangements  they  usually  make  with  authors.  Wil- 
liams &  Norgate,  the  publishers  of  "  Mind,"  are  Mr.  Spencer's  pub- 
lishers. Macmillan  &  Co.  published  some  of  Professor  Jevons's  books, 
also  Professor  Maudsley's,  Professor  Frederic  Denison  Maurice's,  and 
others.     C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  have  published  a  number  of  philosoph- 
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ical  works,  including  Professor  Bain's  latest,  "Education  as  a  Science." 
But  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  works  of  this  class  have  been  issued 
by  Longmans  &  Co.  They  are  Professor  Bain's  publishers  generally  ; 
also  Mr.  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson's  ;  they  likewise  published  Mr.  Lewes's 
books,  and  also,  I  believe,  most  of  Mr.  Mill's,  and  have  sent  out  a 
great  many  other  scientific  and  philosophical  publications.  Ordina- 
rily nobody  takes  the  risk  of  a  philosophical  work  save  the  author  or 
some  one  in  his  interest.  A  favorite  plan  is  that  of  commissions  : 
the  author  pays  down  beforehand  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding,  as 
estimated,  with  such  further  amount  as  he  is  willing  to  allow  for  ad- 
vertising. When  the  book  is  out,  the  publisher  accounts  regularly  from 
time  to  time  to  the  author  for  the  sale  of  the  work,  valuing  each  copy 
sold  at  the  usual  figures  of  the  book-trade,  deducting  ten  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  for  his  trouble,  and  placing  the  remainder  to  the  credit  of 
the  author,  debiting  him  of  course  with  the  entire  cost  of  publication 
and  advertising.  This  amounts  to  the  author  bearing  all  the  risk, 
paying  for  the  publication,  and  allowing  the  publisher  a  commission 
of  ten  per  cent  on  all  copies  sold.  Another  system  is  that  of  "  half 
profits,"  the  author  indemnifying  the  publisher  against  loss,  and  the 
latter  advancing  the  money,  and  dividing  with  the  author  equally  the 
net  profits  after  the  cost  is  recovered.  On  scientific  works  it  is  more 
common  for  the  publishers  to  assume  risks  ;  with  philosophical  pub- 
lications much  less  so. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  authors  in  this  latter  department  of 
literature  grow  rich  very  rapidly.  James  Sully,  the  author  of  "  Sensa- 
tion and  Intuition,"  two  years  ago  had  sold  only  about  four  hundred 
copies  of  that  book,  and  it  is  by  no  means  of  inferior  merit.  Mr. 
Spencer's  books  are  yielding  him  some  income  ;  but  unless  it  be  he 
and  Professor  Bain,  I  do  not  suppose  any  living  English  author  has 
received  back  the  money  invested  in  any  philosophical  publication. 
He  who  writes  and  publishes  here  must  needs  be  inspired  with  the 
scorn  of  pelf  which  filled  the  soul  of  Hegel  when  he  uttered  his 
contemptuous  criticism  upon  Kant's  illustration,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  between  possessing  a  hundred  dollars  and  think- 
ing we  possess  them,  —  "Philosophy  does  not  concern  itself  with 
such  things  as  a  hundred  dollars."  ^ 

Proceeding  now  from  philosophers  back  to  philosophy,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  few  moments  some  of  the  results  accomplished  by  modern 
British  philosophy.     Its  most  obvious  and  immediate   achievements 

1  Lewes'  Biog.  Hist,  of  Phil.,  Hegel,  vol.  ii. 
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have  been  the  establishment  of  two  laws  of  Nature,  which,  though 
enunciated  before,  have  nevertheless  received  all  their  prominence 
and  emphasis  from  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  exhibited  during 
the  present  century;  these  two  are  the  Law  of  Evolution  and  the 
Law  of  Universal  Relativity.  The  first  of  these,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
well  said,  has  afforded  the  distinguishing  character  of  English  phil- 
osophical thought  of  present  and  recent  times.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  important  law  of  Nature  which  has  been  formulated  since  grav- 
itation, and  it  extends  farther  than  the  latter,  for  it  has  been  found  to 
be  applicable  not  only  to  physical,  but  also  to  psychical  and  social,  phe- 
nomena. Its  comprehensiveness,  however,  sometimes  seems  to  dazzle 
thinkers,  and  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  other  laws  of  matter  and 
mind  which  are  of  quite  as  much  consequence,  and  which  must  receive 
their  due  attention  and  proper  place  in  a  symmetrical  system  of  Nature. 
Among  these  latter  is  the  law  of  universal  relativity.  Both  Mr.  Spen- 
cer and  Professor  Bain  have  developed  this  doctrine,  and  given  it  a 
conspicuous  place,  —  the  former  in  its  widest  scope,  in  his  expositions 
of  the  limitations  of  knowledge,  and  the  latter  in  his  treatment  of  the 
fundamental  constituents  of  the  human  mind.  So  also  illustrations 
of  the  same  have  been  given  by  George  H.  Lewes,  and  likewise  by 
the  Mills,  though  in  less  degree.  While  the  law  of  evolution  is  a  law 
of  expansion  and  growth,  this  law  is  one  of  restriction  and  limitation, 
defining  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  revealing  also  a  prime  fact  of 
consciousness,  —  that  we  know  a  thing  by  its  likeness  to  some  other 
thing.  Everything  is  relative,  that  is,  it  exists  to  our  consciousness 
only  in  relation  to  something  else  ;  and  anything  which  has  no  rela- 
tions is  a  pseudo  idea,  and  unthinkable :  if  it  were  to  come  within  the 
apprehension  of  the  intellect  at  all,  it  would  by  that  very  fact  become 
related  to  something  and  hence  relative.  So  also,  in  the  light  of  this 
truth,  one  of  the  two  great  laws  of  association  —  that  of  similarity  — 
appears  as  the  expression  of  a  universal  mental  fact,  as  universal  as 
the  first  law  of  motion,  or  the  law  of  inertia  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  fur- 
nishes its  portion  of  the  basis  of  a  scientific  psychology. 

By  the  side  of  these  two  great  laws  of  Nature  we  must  place  to  the 
credit  of  the  English  philosophy  of  the  present  century  a  Law  of 
Proof,  upon  which  the  whole  science  of  logic  stands.  This  is  the  law 
of  universal  agreement,  which  is,  in  brief,  that  the  test  of  the  truth  of 
any  proposition  is  its  harmony  with  other  truths,  and  which  rests  for 
its  basis  upon  the  uniformity  of  Nature.  The  ancient  Greeks  under- 
stood the  details  of  the  actual  processes  of  deduction,  and  the  Aris- 
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totelian  logicians  laid  much  stress  upon  their  exercise.  Geometry 
was  as  perfectly  known  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  as  it  is  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  a  much  later  period,  Bacon  had  directed  attention  to 
induction  as  an  important  mode  of  reasoning  neglected  before  his 
time  by  those  who  thought  they  were  following  Aristotle  and  trusting 
his  superior  wisdom.  But  not  until  the  time  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  it  made  evident  that  we  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars. 
This  is  the  expression  of  a  psychological  fact,  which  is  no  other  than 
that  expressed  by  the  law  of  similarity  or  likeness.  The  researches 
of  Spencer  and  Bain  discovered  the  broad  psychological  foundation 
for  this  truth  enunciated  by  Mill ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
three  we  have  at  last  a  general  principle  of  all  reasoning,  under  which 
both  induction  and  deduction  are  comprehended  and  harmonized. 
The  test  of  a  propositional  truth  is  its  universal  congruity  with  the 
laws  of  a  Nature  which  is  uniform  in  the  ratio  that  such  congruity 
can  be  shown ;  and  only  in  that  ratio  is  proof  perfect  and  complete. 

There  is  another  truth  of  logic,  as  important  as  the  law  of  universal 
agreement,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  three  great  laws  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  namely,  the  Law  of  Consistency,  —  whatever  is, 
is.  And  for  the  declaration  of  this  law  we  are  indebted  to  the  Greeks. 
This  is  a  postulate  of  every  science  of  reasoning,  carrying  with  it  also 
the  laws  of  contradiction  and  excluded  middle.  With  this  exception, 
there  is  almost  no  universal  law,  either  of  material  or  mental  phenom- 
ena, respecting  which  the  ancients  can  claim  the  merit  of  original 
expression  or  promulgation.  In  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers there  are  many  partial  expressions  and  adumbrations  of  great 
philosophical  doctrines.  If  these  expressions  of  truths  had  been 
more  accurate  and  more  strongly  emphasized,  they  would,  in  some 
cases,  differ  but  little  from  modern  principles,  whose  proper  posi- 
tion has  been  determined,  and  whose  value  is  recognized.  But  the 
ancients  cannot  be  accredited  with  the  discovery  of  truths  which  at 
best  they  only  half  saw,  or  were  not  able  to  formulate  so  that  others 
could  recognize  and  use  them.  Aristotle  may,  in  a  sense,  be  said  to 
have  been  an  evolutionist,  but  if  he  were,  it  was  never  found  out  till 
Spencer  taught  the  world  what  evolution  is,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  proceeds  ;  and  for  the  law  of  evolution  we  honor  Spencer  rather 
than  Aristotle.  The  service  performed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  was  in 
awakening  thought,  and  inciting  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problems 
of  existence  rather  than  in  actually  solving  many  of  those  questions. 
Aristotle,  to  be  sure,  showed  the  world  the  proper  method  of  search- 
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ing  for  and  arriving  at  truth;  but  since  Plato  was  generally  under- 
stood as  teaching  a  diametrically  opposed  method,  it  was  not  till  the 
rise  of  the  present  philosophy  that  any  prospect  of  settling  the  dis- 
pute was  opened.  As  compared  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  sages 
of  England  have  accomplished  vastly  more  in  concrete  results,  though 
perhaps  those  results  could  not  have  been  reached,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  long  course  of  discussion  and  the  persevering  attempts  in  all 
quarters  to  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  gave  the  original  stimulus. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  a  mean  thing  to  have  done  what  recent  British  phi- 
losophy has  done,  —  to  decide  the  question  of  method  at  issue  between 
those  who  called  themselves  respectively  Platonists  and  Aristotelians. 
The  one  party  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  search  after  knowledge,  to 
begin  with  generals  and  thence  to  proceed  to  particulars,  —  the  other  to 
take  exactly  the  opposite  course  ;  the  one  believed  knowledge  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  absolute  ideals,  the  other  that  all  knowledge  is  derived 
from  experience.  On  these  battle-grounds  they  fought ;  and  philoso- 
phy, because  of  their  contentions  which  never  could  be  settled,  became 
a  by-word,  till  the  successors  of  Locke  vindicated  the  Aristotelian 
method,  and  destroyed,  I  think  forever,  the  force  and  strength  of  its 
opponents.  After  the  present  day,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  ever  be 
anything  called  philosophy,  save  by  its  authors,  which  does  not  pro- 
fess to  stand  upon  experience  as  its  sole  foundation,  or  which  assumes 
to  be  aught  other  than  the  highest  generalizations  of  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience. If  this  result  should  come  about,  the  outcome,  in  large 
measure,  must  be  attributed  to  modern  English  philosophers. 

Of  course  such  achievements  as  these  in  the  field  of  general  phi- 
losophy have  been  felt  in  many  special  directions.  As  before  said, 
James  Mill  and  Bain  have  virtually  created  the  science  of  psychology. 
Biology,  too,  scarcely  had  an  existence  before  the  times  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  and  Spencer.  Sociology  was  formless  before  Spencer  wrote. 
In  ethics,  Epicurus  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  anticipated  the 
doctrines  which  the  utilitarians  of  England  have  maintained,  and  he 
cogently  argued  for  their  support ;  but  for  want  of  an  adequate  psy- 
chology upon  which  to  rest  them  Epicurus  could  not  construct  an 
ethical  science.  That  want  is  now  supplied  ;  and  the  principles  of 
morality  also,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  established,  owe  their  sci- 
entific character  to  British  philosophy.  Religion,  likewise,  has  been 
profoundly  affected,  —  to  the  extent  of  thoroughly  undermining  old 
dogmas  and  setting  free  everywhere  mental  activities  to  seek  some 
truly  scientific  basis  for  religion  upon  which  it  may  stand  justified. 
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In  truth,  in  all  departments  of  science  and  art  there  has  been  initiated 
more  or  less  of  a  revolution,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  see  from 
the  beginning. 

In  giving  utterance  to  a  feeling  which,  according  to  his  statements 
must  have  had  its  date  fifteen  years  or  more  ago,  George  Henry 
Lewes  asks  this  question  :  "  Is  it  not  a  justifiable  hope,  that,  by  ap- 
plying the  method  of  science  to  all  questions,  England  may  some  day 
possess  a  philosophy  the  absence  of  which  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  has  been  a  serious  defect  in  her  culture  ?  "  ^  That  query  became 
susceptible  of  an  answer  sooner  than  he  thought.  Here  it  is,  in  the 
prefatory  words  with  which  the  editor  of  "  Mind,"  introducing  that  re- 
view to  the  public,  states  the  position  of  English  philosophy :  — 

"  The  signs  .  .  .  that  mental  science  and  philosophy  have  for  some  time  past 
been  cultivated  with  a  more  single-minded  endeavor,  and  that  the  class  of  those 
who  are  specially  interested  is  growing  steadily  larger,  are  neither  few  nor  uncer- 
tain. Not  only  in  the  present  generation  have  psychological  works,  conceived  in 
the  traditional  spirit  of  English  inquiry,  been  elaborated  as  never  before,  other 
works  have  been  written  with  the  object  of  bringing  English  thought  into  direct 
relation  with  the  general  philosophical  movement  of  Europe  ;  and  in  still  others 
there  has  been  developed  a  new  spirit  of  large  system.  ...  It  certainly  can  no 
longer  be  said,  even  by  candid  friends  at  home,  that  English  inquirers  and  thinkers 
are  not  active  in  every  field  of  philosoph.ical  effort ;  and  it  has  been  said  abroad, 
that,  however  it  may  be  with  physical  science,  at  least  in  psychology  and  philos- 
ophy the  countrymen  of  Locke  are  leading  the  van." 

What,  then,  is  the  "  method  of  science,"  which  has  so  far  accom- 
plished the  hoped-for  result  .-•  The  same  method  which  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  Lyceum  pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  "  Metaphys- 
ica,"  where  he  taught  whence  knowledge  came,  and  its  mode  of 
increase.  "  But  science  and  art,"  said  the  Stagirite,  "  result  unto  men 
by  means  of  experience  ;  for  experience  indeed,  as  Polus  saith,  and 
correctly  so,  has  produced  art.  .  .  .  But  an  art  comes  into  being  when 
out  of  many  conceptions  of  experience  one  universal  opinion  is 
evolved  with  respect  to  similar  cases." 

Finally,  what  is  the  "spirit"  with  which  the  work  has  bee"n  carried 
forward,  and  which  the  editor  of  "Mind"  tells  us  is  now  manifest  in 
larger  degree  than  ever  before  ?  The  same  catholic  spirit  of  zeal  for 
truth  and  truth  alone,  which  Plato  lauds  in  the  Euthydcmus,  when  he 
says : — 

"  Do  you  then  be  reasonable,  Crito,  and  do  not  nimd  whether  the  teachers  of 
philosophy  are  good  or  bad,  but  think  only  of  philosophy  herselt'.     Try  and  exam- 

1  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  First  Series,  Introduction,  ch.  ii. 
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ine  her  well  and  truly,  and  if  she  be  evil,  seek  to  turn  away  all  men  from  her,  and 
not  your  sons  only  ;  but  if  she  be  what  1  believe  she  is,  then  follow  her  and  serve 
her,  you  and  your  house,  as  the  saying  is,  and  be  of  good  cheer." 

Of  the  ancients,  Plato  was  most  imbued  with  and  best  communi- 
cated the  enthusiasm  of  philosophy  ;  Aristotle  showed  most  accurately 
its  true  path.  Filled  with  all  the  poetical  fervor  of  the  one,  but  with 
steady  step  and  sober  brain  adhering  to  the  methods  of  the  other, 
the  English  philosophers  of  the  present  century  have  brought  about 
a  more  glorious  epoch  than  Athens  ever  saw.  The  philosophers  of 
the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  beheld  indefinitely  and  pointed  to  the 
promised  land  from  afar :  their  successors  of  the  northern  isle  have 
entered  into  it,  surveyed  and  portioned  it  out,  and  are  feasting  on  its 
milk  and  honey. 

Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson. 
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TN  this  year,  1880,  it  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  since  the 
-*■  birth  of  one  of  the  most  marvellous  scientific  minds  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  yet  it  seems  almost  like  yesterday  that  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  passed  away.  A  great  number  of  startling 
events  have  occurred  in  both  hemispheres  since  he  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  but  his  name  and  fame  have  certainly  not  diminished.  At  Berlin 
a  suitable  memorial  will  at  last  be  raised  to  him,  or  rather  a  twofold 
memorial,  including  with  him  his  brother  William,  who,  by  his  scholarly 
achievements  and  statesmanlike  qualities,  appears  like  a  lesser  but 
still  brilliant  star  beside  the  greater  luminary.  The  execution  of  the 
statues  is  entrusted  to  the  sculptors  Reinhold,  Begas,  and  Otto.  Let 
us  hope  that  when  these  monuments  shall  be  unveiled,  the  truth  as 
to  the  opinions  of  the  two  eminent  men,  more  especially  the  elder  one, 
will  not  from  courtier-like  considerations  be  hidden  under  a  bushel. 
America  has  honorably  preceded  Germany  in  the  matter  of  a  proper 
memorial  for  the  unequalled  scientist.  Some  time  ago  the  newspapers 
reported  that  a  towering  statue,  representing  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
had  been  cast  in  the  Royal  Foundry  at  Munich,  after  a  model  by 
Mr,  Ferdinand  von  Miller,  and  that  it  was  to  be  set  up  at  St.  Louis. 
We  have  since  learned  that  the  memorial  was  the  generous  gift  of 
Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  a  citizen  of  the  capital  of  Missouri,  and  that  it  has 
been  erected  amidst  a  great  and  enthusiastic  celebration,  in  which 
many  thousands  of  native  Americans,  as  well  as  the  German  emi- 
grants, nobly  did  homage  to  the  genius  of  Humboldt.  Eleven  feet 
in  height  without  the  pedestal,  the  St.  Louis  monument  shows  the 
famed  scholar  and  traveller  at  the  age  of  about  thirty.  The  pictures 
to  which  we  were  previously  accustomed  had  always  represented  him 
as  a  hoary-headed  man,  bowed  down  under  the  burden  of  age.  In 
this  statue,  however,  he  appears  in  the  full  freshness  of  manhood,  yet 
of  deeply  thoughtful  mien  ;  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  geographical 
map,  he  leans  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  over  which  his  mantle  is 
spread.      The  dress  is  the  one  prevailing  about  eighty  years  ago. 
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The  powerful  bronze  figure  has  been  set  up  on  a  stone  pedestal 
made  in  the  United  States.  Three  medallions  in  relief,  also  cast 
in  the  Munich  foundry,  are  inserted  in  it,  —  the  one  in  front  ex- 
hibiting the  features  of  the  public-spirited  giver  of  the  monu- 
ment with  a  corresponding  inscription  ;  those  to  the  right  and  left 
depict  the  Chimborazo,  the  highest  ascent  of  which  was  first  per- 
formed by  Humboldt,  and  a  magnificent  forest-wilderness  near  the 
Orinoco. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of  reverent  admiration  with 
which  the  Grand  Master  of  Science  is  looked  up  to  among  Germans, 
we  need  only  remember  what  impressive  festivals  were  held,  at  the 
Humboldt  centenary  in  1869,  throughout  the  fatherland  and  where- 
ever  men  of  the  Teutonic  stock  live  in  considerable  numbers  on  for- 
eign shores.  The  birthday  of  him  whose  name  passes  as  the  very 
type  of  comprehensive  investigations  both  on  matters  relating  to 
this  globe  and  to  the  immeasurable  space  of  the  starry  sky,  was  kept 
as  a  day  of  honor  to  the  whole  nation.  Politically  speaking,  Germany 
was  then  still  deeply  rent.  Only  three  years  before',  an  internal  and 
fratricidal  war  had  convulsed  her,  and  apparently  estranged  the  south 
from  the  north.  But  northerners  and  southerners,  and  men  of  various 
political  parties,  all  combined  to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  progress.  It  was  the  same  among  the  Germans  in 
England  and  their  numerous  kinsmen  beyond  the  Atlantic.  In 
London,  where  the  celebration  took  place  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the 
German  Gymnastic  Society,  the  task  of  pronouncing  the  memorial 
speech  fell  upon  the  writer  of  this  article.  "  Our  fatherland,"  I 
then  took  occasion  to  say,  "is  still  torn  asunder.  Our  people  yet 
lack  the  blessings  of  freedom.  But  all  the  members  of  our  race, 
whether  dwelling  on  the  right  or  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  whether 
scattered  over  the  shores  of  the  Thames  or  inhabiting  large  regions 
beyond  the  ocean,  —  they  all,  wherever  a  spirit  of  enlightenment  has 
penetrated  among  them,  joyfully  offer  their  homage  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters  ;  and  among  those  names  none  speaks  more 
powerfully  to  the  imagination  than  that  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 
Yes !  even  as  Germans  ten  years  ago  met  all  over  the  world  in  re- 
membrance of  Schiller,  so  to-day  also  a  great  German  voice,  like 
unto  the  sound  of  a  giant  harp,  seems  to  ring  through  the  farther- 
most lands  in  memory  of  that  noble  gray  head  whose  mighty 
intellect  unfolded  and  drew  the  leading  laws  from  the  chaos  of 
phenomena,  and  whose  artistic  pen,  inspired  by  a  genuine  poetic 
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sentiment,  conjured  up  before  our  charmed  glance  'Nature's  beau- 
teous soul,'  the  Psyche  of  the  Kosmos." 

Humboldt  has  rightly  been  called  the  "scientific  Columbus  of  the 
New  World ; "  but  this  honoring  designation  is  far  from  exhausting 
the  significance  of  his  merits.  Any  one  trying  to  approach  the  task 
of  describing  his  labors  soon  feels  overpowered  by  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties. For  a  considerable  time  Humboldt  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
distinguished  host  of  learned  men.  In  him,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers (Klencke)  says,  a  whole  period  of  science  is  reflected.  To 
him  we  owe  the  collection  and  the  orderly  arrangement  of  numerous 
facts  in  the  most  various  domains  of  knowledge  as  regards  this 
earth  and  her  inhabitants,  —  this  "island  of  the  universe,"  which 
floats  in  the  sea  of  air.  He  largely  contributed  to  the  discovery 
of  those  great  laws  of  Nature  which  the  terrestrial  body,  with  its 
human  races,  its  animals,  plants,  and  mineral  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
heavenly  constellations,  obey.  To  him  we  owe  the  revelation  of  new 
forms  of  life ;  the  geographical  determination  of  regions  until  then 
but  vaguely  known  ;  the  acquaintance  with  new  races,  their  customs 
and  tongues  ;  the  discovery  of  vestiges  of  an  ancient  culture,  long 
since  extinct,  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Are  we  to  mention  his  inquiries  into  the  outer  structure  of  our 
globe,  the  distribution  of  plants,  the  signs  and  the  causes  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  and  of  the  earthquakes  .-•  The  field  is  too 
large  for  mere  casual  remarks  on  these  labors.  The  titles  of  his 
works  alone  make  up  a  little  volume.  In  looking  at  them,  a  feeling 
comes  over  us,  almost  similar  to  that  which  Humboldt  himself  ex- 
perienced when  he  climbed  the  gigantic  mountains  of  America;  or 
when  he  wandered  over  boundless  Asiatic  plains  ;  or  when  his  eye 
swept  over  the  darkened  horizon  of  the  ocean ;  or  when  in  the  still- 
ness  of  the  tropical  night  he  saw  myriads  of  stars,  and  amidst  them 
the  wonderful  brilliancy  of  the  Southern  Cross.  For  this  it  is  which 
gives  to  his  works  a  great  deal  of  their  value,  their  force,  and  also 
their  charm, —  that  he,  as  a  pathfinder  of  science,  did  not  "write 
books  from  books,"  but  always  himself  personally  came,  saw,  and 
triumphed,  —  a  true  intellectual  conqueror. 

His  name  has  been  explained  curiously  enough  from  the  root  of 
an  old  German  word,  as  Hilitcnbo/d,  —  that  is,  bold  as  a  Hiine,  or 
Titan.  In  courage  he  was  certainly  not  deficient.  On  Indian  canoe, 
in  Siberian  desert,  on  the  Khirgiz  steppe,  —  everywhere  he  manfully 
acted  as  the  bold  leader  of  the  army  of  knowledge.     A  "  Napoleon 
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of  the  intellect"  some  have  inclined  to  call  him;  the  birth  of  both 
having  taken  place  in  the  same  year,  and  both  having,  by  a  freak  of 
accident,  breathed  their  last  on  a  5lh  of  May.  But  such  comparison 
I,  for  one,  would  consider  almost  a  desecration  ;  since  what  has  the 
memory  of  Humboldt,  the  worker  for  intellectual  deliverance,  who 
deeply  sympathized,  though  in  public  he  little  mentioned  it,  with  the 
cause  of  political  freedom,  —  what  has  his  memory  to  do  with  that  of 
the  slaughterer  and  despiser  of  men,  the  destroyer  Napoleon? 

No!  Humboldt  was  no  worshipper  of  mere  military  glory,  no 
slavish  adorer  of  princely  power  ;  and,  although  he  lived  near  a  court, 
no  courtier.  That  which  renders  him  more  especially  dear  to 
free-minded  Germans  is,  that,  like  Schiller,  he  can  be  ranked  among 
those  who  not  only  aimed  at  the  mental  and  aesthetic  culture  of  the 
individual,  but  had  an  insight  into  and  a  heart  for  the  community 
at  large,  —  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Schiller  himself  ignored,  it  is  true,  the  rising  importance  of 
the  eminent  scientist.  In  the  same  way  Humboldt  did  not  fully 
appreciate  Schiller's  poetic  genius.  Unhappily  such  misunderstand- 
ings occur  even  among  the  most  powerful  minds.  Yet,  in  a  twofold 
sense,  that  which  Schiller  once  sang^  truly  applies  to  Humboldt: 

"  Aber  im  stillen  Gemach  entwirft  bedeutende  Zirkel 

Sinnend  der  Weise,  beschleicht  forschend  den  schafFenden  Geist ; 
Priift  der  Stoffe  Gewalt,  der  Magnete  Hassen  und  Lieljen  ; 

Folgt  durch  die  Liifte  dem  Klang,  folgt  durch  den  Aether  dem  Strahl; 
Sucht  das  vertraute  Gesetz  in  des  Zufalls  grausenden  Wundern  ; 

Suclit  den  ruhenden  Pol  in  der  Erscheinungen  Flucht. 
Kdrper  und  Stimme  leilit  die  Schrift  dem  sturamen  Gedanken  ; 

Durch  der  Jaiirhunderte  Strom  tragt  ihn  das  redende  Blatt. 
Da  zerrinnt  vor  dem  wundernden  Blick  der  Nebel  des  Wahnes, 

Und  die  Gebilde  der  Nacht  weichen  dem  tagenden  Liciit. 
Seine  Fesseln  zerbricht  der  Mensch." 

To  break  the  fetters  of  superstition  has  been  Humboldt's  endeavor 
through  long  years  comprising  generations  of  men.  The  Hengsten- 
bergs  and  other  zealots  of  an  antiquated  bigotry  have  persecuted  him 
on  that  account  with  bitter  attacks.  Often  enough  in  his  old  age 
he  complained  in  his  private  correspondence  of  their  poisoned  shafts. 
Occasionally  he  took  his  revenge  in  that  epigrammatic  form  of  which 
he  was  a  master.  Bayard  Taylor  has  given  an  amusing  specimen  of 
one  of  his  satrical  outbreaks  against  the  chameleon-like  character  of 
the  crafty  pietists  who  wish  to  break  the  soaring  wings  of  science. 

1  Der  Spaziergang. 
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At  the  same  time,  any  one  conversant  with  Humboldt's  works 
knows  that  he  pre-eminently  sought  for  unity  amid  the  multiplicity 
of  outward  phenomena.  He  neither  denied  the  right  of  human 
reason  to  ponder  over  the  causal  connection  of  things,  nor  did  he 
dispute  the  claims  of  that  active  imagination  which  excites  to,  and  is 
necessary  for,  all  far-reaching  scientific  discovery  and  construction. 
His  aim  was,  in  his  own  words,  to  "  get  hold  of  the  spirit  of  Nature, 
which  lies  hidden  under  the  cover  of  appearances."  "  On  this  path," 
he  wrote,  "our  aspirations  reach  beyond  the  narrow  limit  of  the 
world  of  senses.  Thus  we  may  succeed  in  comprehending  Nature,  to 
govern,  as  it  were,  the  crude  material  of  mere  empirical  notions  by 
the  power  of  ideas."  With  the  genuine  modesty  of  truly  great 
thinkers,  he  nevertheless  was  conscious  of  our  being  unable  to  pene- 
trate to  the  essence  of  things  ;  but  with  indignant  impatience  he 
expressed  himself  against  those  who  professed  to  solve  the  question 
by  the  "  phantastic  deceits  of  a  mythological  tale." 

Probably  the  least  generally  known  side  of  Humboldt's  views  and 
actions  —  at  any  rate,  the  least  generally  known  out  of  Germany  — 
are  his  sayings  and  doings  in  the  field  of  politics.  Yet  it  was  no 
secret  during  his  lifetime  that  he  inclined  towards  the  liberal  party. 
But  the  full  strength  of  his  opinions  only  became  known  after  his 
death  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Letters  to  Varnhagen,"  which  our 
late  friend  Ludmilla  Assing  edited,  thereby  greatly  serving  the  popu- 
lar cause.  A  certain  maxim  laid  down  by  Humboldt  in  one  of  those 
letters,  —  namely,  that  "  we  only  owe  truth  in  life  to  those  whom  we 
deeply  respect,"  —  is  one  with  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy. 
I  shall  not  be  the  panegyrist  of  this  aspect  of  his  own  life.  However, 
the  terrible  satire  which  is  practically  contained  in  those  words  of  his 
against  the  monarchical  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected 
as  a  "  Real  Secret  Councillor "  ( Wirklichcr  GcJicimcr  Rath)  speaks 
volumes  on  the  state  of  things  then  prevailing  in  court  circles.  It  is 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  in 
more  incisive  terms. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  the  essay  on  "The  Vital  Power,  or  the  Rho- 
dian  Genius,"  which  he  published,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  the 
"Horen"  (1795),  had  been  written  by  him  with  a  presentiment  of  his 
own  future  course  of  life.  There  he  speaks  of  Epicharmus,  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  "  Epicharmus,"  Humboldt  writes, 
with,  as  it  turned  out,  a  prophetic  allusion  to  his  own  career  in  the 
future,  "  seldom  visited  the  court  of  the  Dionysii ;  not  as  if  men  of 
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high  mental  gifts  from  all  the  Greek  colonial  towns  had  not  met 
there,  but  because  such  a  princely  neighborhood  robs  even  the  best 
men  of  something  of  their  genius.  He  incessantly  occupied  himself 
with  the  nature  of  things  and  their  forces,  with  the  origin  of  plants 
and  animals,  with  the  harmonious  laws  according  to  which  great 
heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  small  snow-flakes  and  hail- stones,  form 
themselves,  globe-like,  into  balls  and  pellets."  That  was  the  Greek 
Humboldt;  and  it  strikes  us  as  a  remarkable  likeness  when  we  read 
in  the  same  essay,  "  He  [Epicharmus]  was  exceedingly  aged.  .  .  .  He 
was  honored  by  the  lower  people,  and  yet  also  by  the  tyrant."  It  is 
interestins:  to  learn  from  a  later  letter  of  Humboldt  that  Schiller  had 
shown  some  preference  for  "  The  Rhodian  Genius."  The  author  of 
"Die  Rauber."  of  "  Kabale  und  Liebe,"  of  "  Fiesco,"  and  "Wilhelm 
Tell  "  was,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  comparative  enlightenment  which 
prevailed  at  the  little  court  of  Weimar,  also  robbed  of  something  of 
his  genius  by  the  atmosphere  he  breathed  there,  while  prince  and 
people  honored  him.  His  innermost  thoughts  the  Hellenic  Hum- 
boldt, no  doubt,  communicated  as  little  to  the  tyrant  as  did  the  Ger- 
man Epicharmus.  On  Dec.  26,  1845,  Varnhagen  entered  the  following 
in  his  diary  :  "  Humboldt  visits  me,  and  remains  over  an  hour.  Strange 
communications  !  He  assures  me  that,  were  it  not  for  his  relations 
with  the  court,  he  would  not  be  able  to  live  here ;  he  would  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  town,  so  deep  is  the  hatred  of  the  Ultras  and  the 
Pietists  against  him.  It  was  incredible  (he  said)  what  efforts  were 
daily  made  to  turn  the  king's  feelings  against  him.  Neither  would 
he  be  allowed  to  live  in  other  German  States  as  soon  as  the  protection 
and  the  prestige  of  his  present  position  were  gone."  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Germany  before  the  purifying  year  1848.  A  Hum- 
boldt as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  bumbailiff's  conveyance ! 

From  other  sources  we  know  that  he  thus  expressed  himself  about 
the  then  King  of  Hanover  :  "  If  Ernst  August  had  me,  he  would  hang 
me  ;  and  that  to-day  rather  than  to-morrow  ! "  This  was  the  same 
monarch  who,  during  a  visit  at  the  Prussian  court,  indulged  towards 
the  celebrated  savant  in  a  remark  which  decency  almost  forbids 
fully  to  repeat  or  translate ;  and  who  on  another  occasion  leeringly 
exclaimed,  in  his  impudent,  familiar  way,  "  Now,  then,  Humboldt ! 
Still  a  republican  ?  and  yet  in  Sans  Souci  .-• " 

This  eminent  man  was  not  a  republican  as  republicans  understand 
the  word.  But  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  petty  ways  of  bureau- 
cratical  government ;    and  the  spirit  and  the  institutions  of  a  free 
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commonwealth,  provided  they  showed  themselves  in  a  noble  form, 
had  nothing  in  them  which  his  mind  was  disinclined  to.  Even  as  his 
brother,  Wilhclm  von  Humboldt,  went  in  1789  with  Campe  to  Paris, 
in  order  "to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  the  French  monarchy," 
so  did  Alexander  von  Humboldt  more  than  once  exclaim,  in  inter- 
course with  friends  and  acquaintances,  "Since  1789  I  am  firmly 
grounded  in  my  principles ! "  Full  of  significance  also  is  the  sheet 
he  once  dedicated  to  Varnhagen,  under  the  title  of  "  Kings  and  Re- 
publics." It  contains  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  and  ends  with 
the  words  of  Antonio  Perez :  "  When  God  is  weary  of  monarchies, 
he  will  give  to  the  political  world  another  form." 

On  this  subject  he  wrote  on  Oct.  2,  1845  :  "  I  had  kept  this  strange 
little  extract,  with  the  prophecy  'that  God  will  become  weary  of 
monarchies,'  on  my  table  for  several  days,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
it  to  you,  my  dear  friend.  Whenever  I  find  anything  of  deep  mean- 
ing during  my  late  and  most  solitary  night  studies  in  this  palace,  I 
always  think  of  you.  ...  I  have  been  led  to  this  subject  through  the 
great  indignation  excited  in  me  by  the  general  state  of  our  public 
affairs.  Each  day  brings  something  worse,  and  when  the  future 
threateningly  lowers,  the  greatest  carelessness  prevails."  This  was 
written  a  little  more  than  two  years  before  the  mighty  revolutionary 
outburst  which  shook  all  Europe  in  1848, 

In  the  foregoing,  I  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  gradually  rising 
political  indignation  of  Humboldt's  otherwise  serenely  scientific 
mind.  Some  further  details  may  now  fill  up  the  gaps.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  overthrew  the  Bourbons,  had  Humboldt's 
fullest  sympathy,  even  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  which  occurred  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  —  and  this  shows  his  political 
perspicacity  —  that  the  new  government  of  Louis  Philippe  would  last. 
His  judgment  of  French  affairs  was  indeed  singularly  shrewd.  Con- 
sidering that  on  principle  he  was  highly  favorable  to  France  and 
to  the  ideas  of  liberty  propagated  from  that  country,  the  following 
passages  will  be  of  much  interest. 

To  the  Hegelian  philosopher  Gans,  who  expressed  himself  quite 
hopefully  as  to  the  turn  of  affairs  since  the  revolution  of  July,  Hum- 
boldt replied :  — ■ 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  my  wishes  coincide  with  your  own  ;  but  I  have 
very  feeble  Iiopes.  I  have  watched  the  change  of  dynasties  in  Paris  for  the  last 
forty  years.     Each  has  fallen  from  its  own  incapacity.     Fresh  promises  are  always 
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ready  to  take  the  place  of  their  predecessors  ;  but  they  never  are  fulfilled,  and  the 
same  ruinous  course  is  entered  on  anew.  I  have  known,  and,  indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances been  intimate  with,  most  of  the  men  of  the  day.  Among  them  were  some 
of  distinguished  talent  and  the  best  intentions  ;  but  these  intentions  did  not  last. 
Sometimes  they  were  no  better  than  their  predecessors,  and  often  turned  out  even 
greater  rascals.  No  Government  has  as  yet  kept  faith  with  the  people;  none  has 
looked  on  its  own  interests  as  of  subordinate  importance  to  the  public  good.  Until 
that  happens,  no  power  will  be  permanently  established  in  France.  The  nation 
has  always  been  deceived,  and  now  will  be  deceived  again.  Then  again,  too,  will 
it  punish  these  frauds  and  tricks,  and  for  that  it  is  always  ripe  and  strong 
enough.''^ 

Both  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  and  that  of  Napoleon  III.  confirm 
this  judgment  of  the  year  1830  or  183 1.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
catastrophe  of  the  second  empire  was  more  directly  brought  about  by 
the  result  of  the  war  into  which  the  French  emperor  was  driven  by 
the  growing  opposition  at  home. 

Of  not  less  interest  is  an  opinion  on  French  affairs,  expressed  by 
Humbolclt  early  in  1839,  —  that  is  to  say,  not  more  than  a  year  before 
Thiers,  as  minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  on  the  point  of  plunging 
into  a  war  against  Germany  on  the  Rhine,  under  cover  of  the  Eastern 
question.  Prince  Metternich  had  already  said  in  1838,  according  to 
Varnhagen's  "  Recollections,"  that  with  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe  a 
new  change  would  come,  when  war  would  be  inevitable.  "  Does  he 
only  mean,"  Varnhagen  doubtingly  adds,  "  to  talk  us  into  this  belief 
for  the  nonce  .■'  With  Metternich  we  have  always  first  to  ask  our- 
selves how  far  an  opinion  serves  his  position  for  the  moment."  How- 
ever, on  April  9,  1839,  Varnhagen  has  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary  :  "  Humboldt  called  unexpectedly  and  made  many  apologies  for 
not  having  seen  me  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and  now  he  emptied  out  his 
budget,  with  its  thousand  bits  of  news  from  Paris  and  from  here  ; 
nearly  two  hours  of  it.  He  looks  upon  affairs  in  France  as  very 
critical,  and  has  written  to  Prince  Metternich  lately  in  this  spirit  that 
'  to-day  the  French  crisis  is  internal,  but  to-morrow  even  it  may  take 
an  outward  turn  ;  and  how  needful  will  it  then  be  for  Germany  to  be 
consolidated  in  itself,  and  that  the  absurdities  of  Cologne  and  Hanover 
should  be  put  an  end  to ! '"  The  danger  which  threatened  so  long 
from  the  west,  and  which  finally  burst  in  1870,  —  when  Napoleon  III., 
in  order  to  refortify  himself  at  home,  tried  to  make  use  of  the  Chau- 
vinist sentiment  of  conquest,  —  is  thus  early  indicated  in  1839. 

On  the  African  school  of  generals,  from  which  the  Zouave  and 
Turco  element  in  the  French  army  dates,  Humboldt  made  in   1837 
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some  strong  remarks.  The  German  letter  in  question  has  a  post- 
script in  French  (a  language  in  which  Humboldt  wrote  some  of  his 
own  larger  works),  to  this  effect:  "I  knew  long  since  that  General 
Bugeaud  does  not  speak  true  French  ;  now  I  know  that  his  veritable 
idiom  is  the  Mongol  language.  What  a  Timur-like  proclamation,  that 
of  the  Arm^e  Civilisatrice !" 

When  the  war-cloud  seemed  to  lower  from  the  West,  Humboldt 
asked  his  most  intimate  French  friend  Arago  as  to  whether  bethought 
it  possible  that  the  difference  of  their  political  wishes  —  in  regard  to 
war  with  Germany  —  could  disturb  their  personal  relations.  This 
question  can  easily  be  understood  when  we  remember  that,  unfortu- 
nately, most  liberal  and  even  democratic  Frenchmen,  of  that  time 
and  long  afterwards,  showed  a  deplorable  hankering  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  German  Rhinelands,  which  they  thought  had  been  wrong- 
fully taken  from  France  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I. ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  those  Rhenish  provinces  had  been  merely  under  French 
dominion  for  a  few  years  during  the  reign  of  the  Corsican  usurper. 
Arago,  however,  effusively  replied  :  — 

"Je  ne  dois  pas,  je  ne  veux  pas  croire  que  tu  m'aies  demande  se'rieusement  si 
je  verrais  avec  plaisir  ton  voyage  k  Paris.  Est-ce  done  que  tu  douterais  de  men 
invariable  attachement  ?  Sadies  que  je  regarderais  toute  incertitude  sur  ce  point 
comme  la  plus  cruelle  injure.  En  dehors  de  ma  famille,  tu  es,  sans  aucune  com- 
paraison,  la  personne  du  monde  que  j'aime  le  plus  tendrement." 

The  political  or  war  question  was  not  alluded  to  at  all  in  this  letter 
by  the  great  astronomer,  who  a  few  years  later  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic  of  1848. 

It  is  also  about  the  year  1839  that  we  find  a  striking  opinion  of 
Humboldt  recorded  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  and  Central  Asian 
questions,  which  at  this  moment  has  special  significance.  Varn- 
hagen  writes :  — 

"Visited  Humboldt,  who  told  me  a  great  many  things  .  .  .  He  spoke  much  of 
the  complications  between  Russia  and  England  in  reference  to  the  East  Indies 
and  Persia,  and  related  to  me  what  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Russian 
emperor  himself  on  the  subject.  The  emperor  was  embittered  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  /hotii^/U  it  of  the  /u'j^hcst  importance  to  counteract  their  dominion  in  Asia. 
Humboldt  allows  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  good  fifty  years  must  pass  away 
before  any  real  danger  from  Russia  will  threaten  the  English  in  the  East,  but  that 
fear  and  passion  might,  even  without  necessity,  produce  a  conflict  in  Europe  before 
it  would  come  to  a  collision  in  that  quarter  ;  both  sides,  however,  would  no  doubt 
bethink  themselves  before  bringing  matters  to  such  a  pass." 
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Yet  only  fourteen  years  elapsed  before  the  conflict  broke  out  in 
Europe  which  necessitated  the  Crimean  war  ;  and  not  quite  forty 
years  had  passed  away  when  the  Afghan  question  arose  through  the 
Stoljetoff  mission  to  Cabul. 

We  feel  something  like  an  intellectual  wrench  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion when  we  pass  from  these  views  of  Humboldt  on  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  world  to  the  petty  miseries  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia.  Humboldt's  utter  contempt  for 
the  courtiers,  lay  or  clerical,  who  added  insult  to  the  injury  done  to 
the  people  by  the  denial  of  all  representative  government,  already 
comes  out  in  a  letter  of  the  year  1833.  He  there  says,  with  bitter 
irony  :  — 

"  At  last  we  Prussians  have  got  a  general  popular  representation  ;  or  rather  we 
have  had  it  this  long  while,  only  we  did  not  know  it.  My  Lord  Bishop  Eylert 
has  opened  our  eyes  and  spoken  the  great  word  first  —  a  second  Mirabeau  that,  in 
lucidity  of  thought  and  boldness  of  expression  !  I  can  fancy  not  only  the  Hall  of 
Knights,  but  the  whole  castle,  trembling  as  those  mighty  words  thundered  forth  in 
the  assembly  :  '  The  representation  of  the  whole  nation,  of  all  estates  and  interests, 
is  the  Ordens-Fest  (Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Black  and  Red  Eagle) !  I  bow  with  reverence  and  admiration  before  this  colossal 
audacity,  this  new  unheard-of  combination,  whereby  the  miserable  institutions 
which  have  hitherto  passed  current  as  the  representative  institutions  of  Europe, 
whether  as  parliaments,  chambers,  states-general,  cortes,  and  the  like,  were  hurled 
back  again  into  their  nothingness.  .  .  .  Oh,  our  Protestant  priestlings  !  They 
are  speeding  on  a  good  road,  and  bid  fair  to  yield  in  nothing  to  their  Catholic 
brethren,  even  looking  to  the  days  when  priestcraft  was  full-blown  !  A  canting 
black  coat  such  as  this  makes  us  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  Constitution  or 
no  constitution,  granted  or  denied,  does  not  for  the  moment  trouble  me  ;  but  that 
the  fellow  should  try  to  palm  off  this  Chapter  Anniversary  upon  us  as  a  substitute 
for  a  parliament  is  a  piece  of  impudence  that  deserves  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
madhouse  or  the  house  of  correction.  And  yet  there  's  not  a  song,  a  street-ballad, 
or  a  caricature,  to  lash  such  a  nuisance  !     All  is  still !  " 

The  court  air  at  Berlin  was  in  those  days  full  of  theological  fads. 
The  king  indulged  in  the  most  extraordinary  missionary  fancies,  and 
was  readily  humored  in  this  respect  by  Bunsen,  Eichhorn,  and  others, 
who  would  have  lavishly  spent  the  money  of  the  hardworking  tax- 
payers for  sending  out  preachers  to  India,  to  California  and  Texas, 
and  where  not.  All  this  excited  Humboldt's  deep  indignation.  He 
also  was  apprehensive  of  a  pernicious  political  effect  of  those  clerical 
schemes.  When  Frederick  William  IV.  was  on  the  point  of  going  to 
England  to  be  present  at  the  christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Humboldt,  in  his  private  correspondence,  expressed  great  fear  lest 
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the  monarch's  journey  should  lead  to  a  closer  political  connection 
with  the  Tory  Government  then  in  power,  as  well  as  to  a  transfer  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  Prussian  soil,  —  an  idea  to 
which  the  king  was  very  prone.  "  In  my  opinion,"  Humboldt  said, 
"  these  are  dangerous  plans.  A  close  alliance  with  England  would 
in  itself  be  a  serious  rfiatter ;  but  intimate  union  with  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Tories,  downright  ruin!  All  Prussia,  all  Germany, 
all  Europe  would  assume  such  a  union  to  exist,  whether  it  did  or  not. 
That  alone  would  be  a  thousand  pities,  and  would  cost  the  king  more 
in  the  opinions  of  his  people  than  he  can  afford  to  lose.  I  hope  the 
whole  is  only  a  myth." 

Occasionally  this  polished  scholar,  who  was  so  much  thrown  to- 
gether with  purple-born  kings  "  by  the  grace  of  God  "  and  other  high 
and  mighty  Serenissimi,  would  launch  out,  in  confidential  intercourse, 
into  the  most  disrespectful  appreciations  of  their  personal  value. 
Thus  he  wrote  to  Varnhagen  in  June,  1842  :  — 

"  We  have  so  much  to  say  to  each  other!  and  I  hope  yet  to  be  able  to  pay  you  a 
visit  before  you  leave.  And  then  the  cheering  sight  of  four  crown-princes  and  heirs 
apparent :  the  one  a  pale,  sciatic  creature  ;  the  next  a  besotted  Icelander;  the  third 
a  sightless  political  maniac  ;  the  fourth  a  capricious  blockhead.  Such  is  i/ie  future 
monarchical  world.  ...  I  am  going  with  the  king  to  the  Rhine.  That  1  could 
not  allow  myself  to  be  paraded  at  St.  Petersburg  you  will  easily  understand." 

A  hearty  hater,  as  Humboldt  was,  of  the  mediaeval  spirit  of  perse- 
cution, it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  on  the  question  of  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  —  which  in  Germany  was  afterwards  carried 
by  the  Revolution  of  1848  —  he  firmly  held  the  opinion  of  all  true 
Liberals  of  his  time.  Socially,  and  in  the  domain  of  science  even, 
bigots  of  an  antiquated  type  endeavored  in  Prussia,  before  the  great 
popular  storm  purified  the  atmosphere,  to  deny  full  rights  even  to  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  Jewish  descent.  In  this  matter  Humboldt 
openly  acted  with  upright  firmness.  Thus  he  exerted  himself  energeti- 
cally in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  physicist  Riess  to  membership  in 
the  Berlin  Academy.  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  though  otherwise 
full  of  obscurantist  prejudices,  was  more  sensible  in  the  matter  of 
equality  between  learned  men,  whatever  their  differences  in  birth  or 
religious  education  were,  than  his  pietist  minister  Eichhorn.  On  this 
subject  Varnhagen  says  :  — 

"  Humboldt  told  me  he  had  announced  to  the  king  beforehand  that  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  would  elect,  as  a  member  of  their  body,  Mr.  Riess,  a  Jew,  and  that  the 
king  had  replied  he  would  give  his  assent  to  the  election  without  hesitation.     '  I 
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hope,'  added  he,  '  that  your  brother  WiHiam  has  not  committed  the  folly  of  putting 
in  the  statutes  that  no  Jew  ought  to  be  in  the  Academy.'  Minister  Eichhorn  knew 
that  the  king  had  no  scruples  ;  but  to  himself  the  thing  was  disagreeable,  and  he 
thouglit  it  also  offensive  to  Thiele,  Rochow,  Stolberg,  and  others.  He  therefore 
kept  back  for  six  weeks  the  application  of  the  Academy  for  the  royal  assent,  and 
then  he  wrote  to  the  Academy  to  know  whether  they  were  aware  that  Riess  was  a 
Jew.  The  Academicians,  indignant  at  that  question,  unanimously  replied  that  they 
adhered  to  their  statutes,  that  they  had  made  an  election  in  accordance  with  them, 
and  that  they  rejected  the  question  of  the  minister  as  an  improper  one,  without 
answering  it.  This  rebuke  Eichhorn  quietly  pocketed,  and  at  last  dispatched  to  the 
king  the  request  for  his  assent,  which  was  immediately  granted.  However,  the 
king  afterwards  seemed  to  feel  some  dissatisfaction  on  ascertaining  that  he  was 
granting  what  Frederick  the  Great  had  refiised,  —  namely,  the  admission  of  a  Jew 
to  the  Academy.  Frederick  had  refused  his  sanction  to  tlie  election  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, because,  as  it  was  believed,  they  did  not  know  whether  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Academy,  would  be  pleased  with 
such  a  colleague." 

Only  a  few  years  ago  these  remarks  might  have  seemed  to  be  utterly 
out  of  date,  and  only  clothed,  as  it  were,  with  an  antiquarian  interest. 
Unfortunately  various  recent  occurrences,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  even 
in  Germany  and  England,  give  a  renewed  interest  to  the  exertions  of 
Humboldt  in  favor  of  the  full  rights  of  the  Jews.  After  all  our  boasted 
progress  we  must  still  be  prepared  in  Europe  to  defend  the  simplest 
conquests  of  humanity  against  fresh  outbreaks  of  intolerance  on  the 
part  of  zealots.  In  words  of  burning  indignation  Humboldt  declared 
at  the  time  alluded  to  against  "  the  abominable  Jewish  Bill  with  which 
we  are  threatened,  and  about  which  I  have  already  expressed  some 
very  strong  opinions."     He  wrote  :  — 

"  It  was  proposed  in  the  preamble  of  the  law  to  speak  of  that  *  miracle  of  God  in 
preserving  tlie  Jewish  people  among  other  nations,  and  of  the  will  of  Cod  in  keep- 
in<i  that  people  in  isolation?  To  that  I  made  answer :  '  The  Bill  was  opposed  to  all 
principles  of  State  policy,  which  aimed  at  the  union  of  all  classes.;  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  presumption  in  weak  humanity  to  pretend  to  the  interpretation  of  the  pri- 
meval decrees  of  God ;  and  that  the  history  of  the  dark  ages  might  tell  us  what 
excesses  such  interpretations  were  apt  to  encourage." 

One  of  the  special  arguments  here  adduced  —  referring  to  "the  in- 
terpretations of  the  primeval  decrees  of  God"  —  may  be  held  to  have 
been  used  by  Humboldt  rather  from  a  desire  to  influence  the  pious 
king  than  from  his  own  point  of  view.     In  fact,  Humboldt  added  :  — 

"  Under  an  appearance  of  splendor,  and  though  enjoying  the  somewhat  fantastic 
preference  of  a  high-minded  prince,  I  live  here  in  a  state  of  moral  and  mental  exile. 
...  I  wish  you  could  be  satisfied  with  him  who,  thus  isolated,  still  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions." 
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Of  this  same  "high-minded  prince,"  Humboldt,  a  twelve-month 
afterwards,  on  returning  from  Paris,  said  that  a  melancholy  mood  over- 
came him  when  seeing  at  court  "  the  old  well-known  way  of  trifling 
with  dangerous  things  in  childish  hilarity."     Again  :  — 

"  With  the  king  nobody  possesses  any  influence,  not  even  Bunsenand  Radowski, 
the  king's  favorites ;  they  can  do  nothing  but  humor  the  fancies  and  foibles  they 
have  espied,  serve  and  pander  to  them ;  and  if  they  were  to  want  anything  which 
lay  beyond  that  sphere,  it  would  soon  be  all  over  with  them.  The  king  does  just 
what  he  likes,  and  what  results  from  his  early  fixed  ideas  ;  and  if  perchance  he 
listens  for  a  moment  to  advice,  it  has  yet  no  weight  with  him." 

Varnhagen's  note  goes  on  :  — 

"  He  [Humboldt]  speaks  with  contempt  of  Eichhorn  and  Savigny,  as  eye-serving 
sycophants,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  Thiele,  Gerlach,  and  Hengstenberg.^ 
The  king  has  given  up  none  of  his  former  plans,  and  he  may  any  moment  make  new 
attempts  with  them  in  reference  to  the  Jews,  the  keeping  of  Sunday,  the  consecration 
of  bishops  in  the  Anglican  fasliion,  the  new  arrangements  regarding  the  nobility, 
and  so  forth.     He  forms  plans  as  if  he  were  to  live  a  hundred  years." 

The  "fixed  ideas"  here  mentioned  by  Humboldt  finally  ripened,  it 
will  be  remembered,  into  the  king's  downright  madness. 

On  another  occasion,  Humboldt,  in  a  prophetic  spirit  of  warning, 
observed :  — 

"The  king  is  occupied  with  nothing  but  his  fanciful  hobbies,  and  these  are 
mostly  spiritual  and  clerical,  —  rituals,  church  building,  missions,  and  the  like. 
About  the  matters  of  this  world  he  cares  little;  and  whether  Louis  Philippe's  death 
brings  about  a  crisis,  or  what  may  happen  at  the  decease  of  Metternich,  or  how 
Russia  stands  towards  us,  are  to  him  matters  of  perfect  indifference,  —  nay,  he 
hardly  gives  them  a  thought.  Whoever  is  favorite  for  the  time,  and  manages  to 
serve  his  whims,  has  the  game  in  his  own  hands.  With  all  that,  there  is  the  great- 
est absence  of  mind  and  thoughtlessness." 

In  the  current  politics  of  the  day  Humboldt,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
cautiously  kept  in  the  background,  though  we  now  know  how  strong 
his  opinions  were.  Disgusted  as  he  felt  with  the  state  of  things,  the 
year  1789  was  frequently  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  "  I  must  be  off 
to  Sans  Souci  for  some  few  days,"  he  wrote  in  September,  1844, 
"where  I  shall  spend,  alas  !  my  seventy-fifth  birthday.  My  only  reason 
for  saying  'alas!'  is  that  in  1789  I  imagined  the  world  would  have 
solved  several  problems  more.  I  have  seen  much,  but,  measured  by 
my  demands,  very  little  after  all." 

For  the  champions  of  political  progress  his  personal  interest  was 
*  The  well-known  leaders  of  the  absolutist  and  pietist  party  of  the  "  Cross  Gazette." 
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early  evoked.  It  redounds  to  his  honor  that  when  the  brothers  Grimm, 
Dahlmann,  and  other  eminent  professors  had  been  driven  from  Got- 
tingen  in  consequence  of  the  state-stroke  of  the  King  of  Hanover, 
against  which  they  had  issued  a  firm  protest,  Humboldt  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  appointments  for  them  by  the  Government  at  Berlin. 
The  cause  of  these  wronged  Constitutional  Liberals  he  declared  to  be 
a  "  truly  German  affair,  concerning  the  whole  fatherland."  In  the 
same  way  he  obtained  for  the  poet  Freiligrath  a  "  royal "  pension  of 
300  thalers  (;^42)  a  year,  —  "a  miserable  sum,  but  which  is  at  least 
something  for  the  moment."  Freiligrath,  who  afterwards  became 
the  singer  of  the  Revolution,  had  not,  it  is  true,  joined  at  that  time  the 
people's  cause.  When  he  did  so,  he  gave  up  the  pension  as  no  longer 
in  consonance  with  his  principles.  Words  of  indignation  came  from 
Humboldt's  pen  about  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of 
two  liberal  or  radical  members  of  the  Baden  Chamber  from  Berlin. 
Adam  von  Itzstein,  one  of  those  deputies,  was  the  Nestor  of  the  con- 
stitutional party.  His  young  friend,  who  had  come  with  him  to  the 
Prussian  capital,  Friedrich  Hecker,  was  at  that  time  the  hope  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  actually  became  the  leader,  in  April,  1848,  of 
the  republican  rising  in  southern  Germany.  Hecker,  I  need  not  remind 
American  readers,  afterward  went  over  as  an  exile  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  fought  in  the  Northern  army,  and  was  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Much  interest  was  also  shown  by  Humboldt  for  the  radical 
poet  and  distinguished  Germanist  scholar,  Hoffmann  von  Fallersle- 
ben,  who,  like  a  mediaeval  minnesinger,  wandered  in  somewhat  rude 
accoutrement  from  town  to  town,  singing  in  select  friendly  circles 
his  own  caustic  songs  for  German  freedom  and  union  as  against  the 
plague  of  self-seeking  kings  and  princclcts.  Fallersleben,  on  that 
account,  lived  a  somewhat  persecuted  life,  and  Humboldt  would  fain 
have  wished  some  appointment,  corresponding  to  his  great  learning, 
to  be  given  him  at  Weimar.  A  similar  case  was  that  of  Dr.  Robert 
Prutz,  another  writer  of  distinction,  who  had  tried  his  hand  at  politi- 
cal poetry  of  the  Aristophanic  kind,  but  in  an  advanced  liberal  sense, 
differing  in  this  from  his  Greek  model.  Humboldt's  exertions  were 
however  fruitless.  Governments  seemed  utterly  unable  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

He  was  more  successful  as  regards  the  appointment  of  Massmann, 
another  Germanist  scholar,  and  one  so  little  given  to  real  liberalism 
that  Heine  pointed  his  poetical  shafts  against  him.  Nevertheless  even 
Massmann  was  the  object  of  persecution  on  account  of  the  interest  he 
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had  taken  in  the  gymnastic  associations,  then  a  nursery-ground  of 
patriotic  aims  in  the  sense  of  national  union,  and  therefore  suspected 
of  "demagogism."  Humboldt  wrote  a  letter  about  the  matter  to  the 
king  himself,  using  somewhat  flattering  language  towards  the  mon- 
arch, in  order  to  influence  him,  but  otherwise  speaking  out  manfully. 
He  says :  — 

"  Prof.  Massmann  has  just  quitted  me,  having  again  left  a  glorious  impression 
of  solidity,  clearness  of  thought,  and  enthusiastic  energy  in  influencing  youth, — 
that  indestructible,  ever-youthful  institution  of  humanity.  To  be  mistrustful  of  all 
inspiriting  agencies  is  to  deprive  the  State  of  its  nourishing  and  sustaining  power. 
.  .  .  That  Massmann's  great  merits  in  elucidating  the  poetry  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
period,  and  the  talent  he  evinced  in  the  university  lecturing  room,  can  have  been 
forgotten  surprises  me  greatly.  .  .  .  Hov/  should  a  man  be  dangerous  to  the  young 
whom  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  appointed  tutor  to  his  princes,  and  from  whom  the 
Prince  Royal  boasts  to  have  received  the  most  beneficial  incitements  to  intellectual 
freedom  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  future  duties  as  a  ruler  .-*  .  .  .  Enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  your  person,  to  the  splendor  of  your  reign,  and  the  glory  of  the  country, 
I  feel  deeply  afflicted  when  your  noblest  intentions  are  in  danger  of  being  misunder- 
stood. No  doubt  there  are  some  very  estimable  people,  who  from  sheer  love  for 
your  Majesty  would  be  glad  to  see  me  either  buried  under  the  Column  in  Tegel,  or 
once  more  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine." 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  Germany  in  those 
days  that  a  man  like  Massmann  should  have  come  under  the  suspicion 
of  the  governmental  witch-finders,  who  smelt  out  "the  so-called  dema- 
gogues." The  king,  however,  yielded  in  this  instance  to  Humboldt's 
representations.  Perhaps  it  was  the  reflection  that  monarchs  some- 
times are  the  tools  and  dupes  of  crafty  ministers  which  made  Humboldt 
say  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  news  came  of  a  fresh  attempt  at  Paris 
upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe:  "What  a  sad  thing  this,  —  the  eighth 
attempt  at  assassination !  Strange  that  ministers  and  cabinet  coun- 
cillors arc  so  rarely  fired  at !  Such  events  make  one  the  more  un- 
comfortable as  the  probability  or  improbability  of  their  recurrence 
is  absolutely  beyond  all  calculation."  This  is  the  whole  extent  of 
Humboldt's  remarks  on  the  subject.  Their  calin,  matter-of-fact 
character  tells  its  own  tale. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  coming  storm,  when  cour- 
tiers like  Hcrr  von  Seckendorf  madly  propounded  the  doctrine  that 
"  the  absolute  monarch  was  the  real  incarnation  of  the  people," 
Humboldt  was  only  preserved  from  utter  melancholy  at  the  aspect  of 
political  affairs  by  his  inborn  satirical  liveliness.  "  I  feel,"  said  he,  "as 
if  a  heavy,  murky  atmosphere  were  pressing  upon  me  at  nightfall." 
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And  again  in  1846:  "I  am  working  at  '  Kosmos,'  not  unsuccessfully, 
I  think,  but  with  a  heavy  heart  on  account  of  the  public  cause."  In 
such  mood  he  reverted,  with  striking  fondness,  to  the  revolutionary 
epoch  of  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Thus  in  December,  1846,  he  sends  to  Varnhagen  for  his  collection  of 
autographs  a  letter  addressed  by  him  from  America,  in  1801,  to 
"  Citoycn  Baudin,  who  then  circumnavigated  the  globe ;  ...  it  was 
written  at  a  time  when  probably  no  one  in  Europe  retained  the  title 
of  Citoycn."  Humboldt  himself  signs  this  letter  without  the  nobiliary 
"von."  A  few  months  afterwards  in  March,  1847,  he  prophesies  a 
rising  at  Berlin,  the  calling  out  of  the  troops  against  the  people,  — 
"violent  deeds  of  every  kind," 

The  storm  came.  Thrones  tottered  ;  kings  and  statesmen  were 
humiliated,  abdicated,  fled  before  an  infuriated  people.  Humboldt's 
confidential  correspondence  of  that  time  is  unfortunately  a  great  blank. 
The  same  over-cautiousness  which  had  been  his  habit  before  also 
prevented  him  from  coming  out  in  public  ;  though  his  extreme  age  — 
seventy-nine  years  —  may  be  pleaded  in  his  excuse.  A  speech  made 
on  Oct.  31,  1849,  before  the  Communal  Council  at  Potsdam,  in  favor 
of  free  representative  government  in  the  constitutional  sense,  is  almost 
all  that  we  have  from  him  during  that  period  of  excitement.  However, 
there  are  indignant  utterances  of  his  against  the  "  dark  reactionary 
spirit,"  the  "  moral  disgrace  of  the  times,"  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
popular  movement  in  Germany.  He  felt  "  a  stifling  simoon  from  the 
Pruth  to  the  Tagus,"  when  Russia's  influence  became  paramount. 
He  speaks  out  against  "  our  diplomat  at  the  Frankfort  Diet  [Herr 
von  Bismarck]  who  would  fain  '  sweep  the  towns  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,'"  —  an  expression  used  by  the  present  German  chancellor,  in 
the  heyday  of  his  despotic  views,  against  the  cities  as  hotbeds  of 
liberal  aspirations.  In  one  of  his  letters  Humboldt  ironically  de- 
scribes himself  as  "a  forest-dweller  whom  people  suppose  to  have  been 
tamed  by  the  courts."  Of  the  king,  whose  insanity  then  became 
more  and  more  patent,  he  now  spoke  as  the  "Vermicelli  King,"  —  an 
evident  reference  to  the  story  of  Frederick  William  IV.  having  once 
washed  himself,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  in  a  tureen  full  of  vermicelli 
soup. 

The  December  crime  at  Paris  fired  Humboldt's  blood.  "My 
opinion,"  he  wrote,  "has  always  been  that  the  wildest  republic  can- 
not work  so  much  harm  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind,  and 
to  its  feelings  of  human  right  and  honor,  as  '  le  regime  de  ino7i  oiicUy  le 
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despotisnte klair^,  doginatiqiie,  niielleiix'  that  despotism  which  employs 
all  the  arts  of  civilization  in  order  to  make  the  will  and  the  whims  of 
a  single  man  paramount."  In  the  same  letter  he  expresses  his  "ab- 
horrence of  this  degradation  which  threatens  to  spread  like  a  pest," 
and  which  he  thought  was  already  infecting  Prussia,  poisoning  her 
political  life.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  complained  :  "  In  what 
a  state  is  the  world  which  I  am  about  to  leave, —  I  who  saw  1789,  and 
felt  its  thrill !  But  centuries  are  only  like  seconds  in  the  great 
revolutionary  process  of  advancing  humanity.  The  rising  curve,  how- 
ever, has  little  bends  and  deflections  ;  and  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  find 
oneself  in  a  part  of  its  decline."  He  deeply  grieved  that  "  the  satur- 
nalia of  despotism  "  last  so  long  ;  that  governments  in  Germany  can 
celebrate  with  impunity  "  the  insolent  Festival  of  Forgetfulness,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  history  of  1813  and  18 14,"  when  the  German 
people  bled  to  regain  independence  and  freedom.  He  stigmatized  the 
"heedless  arrogance"  with  which  the  Prussian  king  acted  towards 
Switzerland  in  that  "  wretched  Neuenburg  affair."  "  You  see,"  he 
exclaimed  on  another  occasion,  "  that  my  political  fury  never  leaves 
me!" 

In  such  angry  mood,  which  was  daily  fed  by  his  forced  relations 
with  the  court,  he  often  let  fall  the  expression,  "  /  am  half  an 
American  !  "  and  with  warmest  sympathy  he  followed  the  doings  of 
men  like  P""remont,  who  held  high,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  the 
banner  of  human  freedom.  In  burning  words  he  branded  the  "  in- 
famous party  which  sells  'negro  children  of  fifty  pounds  weight,'  and 
gives  away  'canes  of  honor,'  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  does  swords  of 
honor,"  —  this  being  an  allusion  to  the  Brooks-Sumner  case  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  He  himself  had  once  de- 
clared in  one  of  his  works,  "The  principle  of  individual  liberty  and  of 
political  liberty  is  rooted  in  the  ineradicable  conviction  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  mankind  as  a  unit."  A  firm  adversary  of  negro-slavery, 
he  maintained  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  opposing  all  theories 
which  aimed  at  acknowledging  the  existence  of  races  destined  to  rule 
or  to  serve.  He  recognized  that  there  wore  races  more  capable  of 
culture,  more  highly  civilized,  more  ennobled  by  intellectual  refine- 
ment than  others  ;  but  he  insisted  on  equal  rights  for  all.  "  The  idea 
of  true  humanity,"  he  says,  in  "  Kosmos  "  (quoting  the  words  of  his 
brother  William),  "consists  of  the  endeavor  to  remove  the  dividing 
lines  which  prejudice  and  one-sided  views  of  all  kinds  have  drawn  in  a 
hostile  sense  between  men,  and  to  treat  all  mankind,  without  reference 
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to  creed,  race,  or  color,  as  one  great,  nearly  allied  stock  of  brethren,  as 
a  unity  of  men  existing  for  the  purpose  of  a  common  aim,  —  namely, 
the  free  development  of  their  inward  powers." 

These  were  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  who  —  to  adapt  Schiller's 
words  —  walked  among  the  "soulless  masks"  of  the  court  "with  the 
only  feeling  heart;"  upon  whom  titles  and  decorations  had  been 
showered  ;  whom  the  pressure  exercised  by  princely  contact  had  cer- 
tainly robbed  of  something  of  his  influence  ;  but  who,  like  Varnhagen, 
took  silently  his  revenge  against  the  humiliation  under  which  at  heart 
he  suffered.  I  for  my  part  cannot  acknowledge  this  procedure  of 
his  as  the  best  and  the  worthiest.  It  affords  striking  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  the  intellectual  defection  which  had  taken  place  round  the 
hollow  idols  whose  brazen  images  rested  on  feet  of  clay.  On  March 
19,  1857,  when  he  lay  on  the  sick-bed,  he  wrote:  — 

"There  are  magnetic  thunder-storms,  electrical  storms  in  the  clouds,  nervous 
storms  in  man,  powerful  and  weak  ones  ;  perhaps  there  is  also  mere  sheet-lightning, 
a  forerunner  of  such  tempests.  I  have  had  grave  thoughts  of  death.  .  .  .  Other 
interests,  however,  which  remain  strong  within  me  as  long  as  I  live,  draw  me  back 
and  firmly  attach  me  to  the  recollections  of  yesterday's  anniversary." 

That  "  yesterday's  "  date  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  —  the  day  on  which  absolutist  kingship  "by  the  grace 
of  God  "  had  been  humbled  to  the  dust  ;  the  day  of  which  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  had  sung  his  grand  lay,  "  The  Voice  of  the  Dead  to  the 
Living."     With  such  opinions  Humboldt  went  to  his  eternal  rest. 

That  which  he  once  had  said  of  Leopold  von  Buch  —  that  "  his  mind 
left  a  streak  of  light  in  whatever  sphere  he  moved  "  —  is  true  in  a  far 
higher  sense  of  Humboldt  himself.  This  holds  good  also  of  his  views 
on  political  affairs,  although  the  strong  and  striking  light  of  his  ideas 
on  State  matters  only  shot  forth,  with  sudden  glare,  over  his  grave. 
The  courts  trembled  with  rage  at  the  revelation,  the  "  Kreuz-Zeitung" 
hissed  out  its  furious  diatribes  against  "  the  serpent  that  had  been 
nourished  at  our  bosom."  With  satisfaction  the  party  of  enlightenment 
and  of  popular  freedom  could  at  last  point  to  this  far-renowned  presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  claim  him  also  as  a  well-wisher 
to  its  own  cause.  ' 

Heraldry  is  not  a  science  greatly  admired  by  the  progressive  parties 
in  Europe;  but  Humboldt's  escutcheon  may  for  once  be  looked  at 
with  interest.  It  shows,  within  a  golden  shield,  on  verdant  sod,  a 
leafy  tree  surrounded  by  stars.  The  helmet  is  overtopped  by  eagle's 
wings,  between  which  there  stands  a  knight  in  armor,  drawing  his 
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sword.  Now,  it  has  truly  been  said  that  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
always  remained  faithful  to  this  escutcheon.  On  this  verdant  earth,  in 
the  world  of  plants  more  especially,  he  has  never  ceased  to  pursue  his 
profound  investigations ;  to  the  stars  also  he  was  attracted,  his  mind 
soaring  with  eagle's  wings  ad  astra ;  and  as  a  "  Knight  of  the  Intel- 
lect "  in  full  armor  he  has  come  forth,  brandishing  the  sharp  steel 
of  his  mind  in  the  battle  for  Light  and  Right.  In  this  sense  he  is 
honored  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  German  nation  ;  as 
a  glorious  leader  of  science,  whose  home  was  the  universe,  and  whose 
name  will  shine  in  splendor  when  the  name  of  purple-born  oppressors 
is  covered  with  well-merited  oblivion.  In  his  lifetime  he  often  called 
himself  "half  an  American,"  though  the  welfare  of  Germany  was  so 
dear  to  his  heart.  Most  fittingly,  in  every  respect,  his  figure  stands, 
therefore,  in  the  far  West  of  a  country  over  which  he  has  wandered 
with  the  searching  eye  of  the  inquirer,  and  whose  institutions,  founded 
as  they  were  on  the  natural  rights  of  man,  were  undoubtedly  more 
in  unison  with  his  feelings  than  the  antiquated  notions  about  the 
"  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

Karl  Blind. 


BUSH    LIFE. 

I. 

TN  the  spring  (the  Australian  autumn  be  it  remembered)  of  1876 
-*-  my  brother  and  I  arrived  at  Sydney  from  the  East  Indies.  We 
passed  some  time  there,  obtaining  a  first  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
try such  as  may  be  acquired  in  and  around  a  large  town,  and  expe- 
riencing to  the  full  that  open  hospitality  for  which  not  only  Sydneyites 
but  all  Australians  have  a  reputation  of  which  they  are  themselves 
justly  proud.  Thence  we  took  steamer  for  Rockhampton,  a  town  of 
between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  colony  of 
Queensland,  and  situated  almost  exactly  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
our  intention  being  to  push  from  there  into  the  interior,  and  indulge 
our  desire  to  learn  more  by  actual  experience  of  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try we  were  visiting,  and  also  to  enjoy  that  delicious  sense  of  freedom 
from  the  restraints  of  civilization  which  is  only  to  be  had  at  its  best 
where  petticoats  rarely  or  never  penetrate,  and  tradesmen  and  inn- 
keepers are  at  any  rate  few  and  very  far  between.  Our  plan  was 
simple :  a  gentleman  we  had  met  in  Sydney,  and  who  owned  a  sheep- 
station  about  five  hundred  miles  due  west  from  Rockhampton,  had, 
like  almost  every  other  squatter  whose  acquaintance  we  made,  invited 
us  to  visit  him  on  his  station,  and  see  somewhat  of  the  life  there  ; 
and  as  such  a  journey  seemed  to  promise  as  well  as  any  other  for 
our  purpose,  we  determined  to  undertake  it,  and  to  make  for  our 
friend's  station  as  a  goal. 

At  Rockhampton  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  at  once  by  con- 
ditions not  very  unlike  those  of  a  town  in  the  far  West  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  the  same  apparent  thirstiness  and  general  ten- 
dency to  congregate  round  the  bar,  the  same  hospitality  in  the  matter 
of  "drinks"  to  each  newcomer,  the  same  mixture  of  men,  manners, 
and  dress  at  the  dinner-table  :  some  of  those  who  sat  down  were 
gentlemen,  some  betwixt  and  between,  and  some  obviously  of  the 
working  classes  ;  all  alike  were  roughly  clad,  some  very  much  so, 
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with  crumpled  shirts  soiled  and  collarlcss,  and  ragged  coats.  I  may 
say  here,  by  the  by,  that  all  the  world  over  among  Anglo-Saxons  I 
have  found  the  coat  to  be  (along  with  the  continuations  of  course) 
the  one  indispensable  garment  in  a  mixed  company  at  table :  a  man 
may  be  rough  in  his  manners  and  speech,  he  may  wear  soiled  and 
ragged  linen,  omit  the  collar  altogether,  be  content  to  smooth  his 
hair  over  his  forehead  with  his  hands  ;  but  if  he  be  a  genuine  Anglo- 
Saxon,  however  unkempt  he  may  be  in  all  other  respects,  in  America, 
in  Australia,  or  even  in  tropical  lands,  he  will  rarely  omit  to  wash  his 
hands  and  pull  on  his  coat,  often  complacently  performing  this  latter 
rite  not  only  in  the  hottest  weather,  but  frequently  with  the  unfortu- 
nate result  of  substituting  a  soiled  and  ragged  "  hand-me-down  "  for 
a  decent-looking  and  not  inappropriate  flannel  shirt  or  even  a  clean 
white  one.  I  remember  in  one  of  our  tropical  colonies,  where  the 
governor  was  as  usual  unpopular,  that  one  of  the  complaints  gravely 
urged  against  him  among  certain  of  the  dissatisfied  ones  was  that  he 
permitted  men  to  sit  down  at  his  table  without  their  coats,  —  a  charge 
which  I  afterward  found  to  be  true  ;  and  that,  recognizing  the  annoy- 
ance caused  by  a  coat  in  hot  weather,  his  Excellency  very  sensibly 
permitted  the  omission  of  that  garment  at  dinner,  the  men  sitting 
down  in  black  dress  trousers  with  dazzling  white  shirt  and  tie,  and  a 
bright-colored  cummerbund  wound  round  the  waist. 

Yet  this  sticking  to  the  coat  is  merely  the  outward  sign  of  a  man's 
self-respect,  to  which  every  one  who  has  it  must  sometimes  sacrifice. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  endeavored  under  all  circumstances 
to  adhere  to  the  collar,  believing  it  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  re- 
spectability ;  indeed,  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
remarkably  genteel  appearance  imparted  by  a  clean  paper  collar  to 
an  otherwise  naked  and  disreputable-looking  Fijian,  and  the  obvious 
advance  it  gave  him  in  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  estimation  ;  though 
I  fear,  on  high  moral  grounds,  its  use  was  to  be  deprecated,  since  he 
could  hardly  have  come  by  it  honestly.  But  to  return  to  my  subject: 
if  some  of  the  men  one  meets  in  frontier  towns,  and  backwood  and 
bush  life,  are  apt  to  be  rough  and  somewhat  untidy,  they  are  in  my 
experience  almost  invariably  civil  and  obliging  to  strangers  ;  and  it 
has  very  rarely  happened,  in  Australia  or  elsewhere,  that  I  have  suf- 
fered any  annoyance  from  my  temporary  companions,  whatever  might 
be  their  social  rank.  The  consciousness  of  comparative  or  absolute 
independence  and  equality  seems  to  act  beneficially  on  the  roughest 
natures,  and  the  least  pleasant  arc  for  the  most  part  the  newly  ar- 
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rived  emigrants,  who  still  labor  under  their  Old-World  sense  of  infe- 
riority. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  at  Rockhampton  a  friend,  to  whom 
we  had  previously  posted  a  letter  of  introduction,  arrived  in  town, 
and  at  once  carried  us  off  to  his  house  in  the  bush  ;  about  ten  miles 
out  I  call  this  "  bush  "  because,  roughly  speaking,  in  Australia  what 
is  not  in  the  town  is  said  to  be  in  the  bush,  though  now-a-days,  around 
the  larger  towns,  and  especially  in  the  more  populous  colony  of  Vic- 
toria, there  is  a  real  country  life  growing  up,  and  people  discriminate 
between  town  life,  country  life,  and  bush  life.  Our  friend  was  manag- 
ing a  meat-preserving  business  ;  and  as  we  stayed  with  him  some 
three  weeks,  we  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for  mastering  the  super- 
ficial details  of  this  industry,  which  has  already  acquired  some  mag- 
nitude, and,  now  that  the  difficulties  of  transporting  fresh  meat  to 
Europe  seem  to  have  been  really  overcome,  bids  fair  to  become  an 
important  and  staple  Australian  trade. 

The  bullocks  or  sheep,  as  they  come  out  from  the  bush,  are  turned 
adrift  in  the  paddocks  (in  Australia  a  paddock  is  a  field  or  grass 
enclosure  of  large,  often  gigantic,  dimensions)  ;  from  these  paddocks 
a  sufficient  number  of  beasts  is  collected  daily  into  the  yards,  whence 
they  are  driven  in  batches  of  eight  or  ten  into  the  slaughter-house, 
where  they  are  "  pithed,"  —  that  is,  killed  with  a  slight  blow  from  an 
iron-shod  pole  struck  just  where  the  head  joins  the  neck.  The 
butchers  move  about  on  a  scaffolding  above  the  animals,  striking 
with  such  skill  that  the  blow  seldom  has  to  be  repeated,  and  its 
effect  is  instantaneous.  Within  about  an  hour  from  their  entry 
into  the  slaughter-house  the  beasts  have  been  bled,  skinned,  cleaned, 
and  the  split  carcasses  hung  in  the  meat-sheds,  ready  for  the 
"  boners."  The  meat  is  next  cut  up  and  boned,  then  blanched  by 
a  short  boiling  process,  weighed,  cut  smaller,  and  squeezed  into 
the  tins  ;  these  are  next  closed  and  soldered  up,  save  one  little 
hole  which  is  left  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  air,  and  are  then  put 
into  boilers  and  boiled  some  time  with  steam  at  5  to  10  lb.  pressure ; 
they  are  then  taken  out,  the  air-hole  is  immediately  soldered  over, 
and  they  are  then  again  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  placed 
under  running  water  to  cool  quickly,  painted  all  over  Indian  red, 
labelled,  and  so  are  ready  for  packing.  Of  the  other  parts  of  the 
beasts,  the  horns  are  chopped  off  and  kept  for  exportation  ;  the 
hides  are  cured  with  a  little  salt ;  the  head,  fat,  and  all  the  refuse 
that  will  yield  tallow  are  boiled  down  in  large  vats,  whence  the  tal- 
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low  is  collected,  and  after  a  further  refining  process  stored  in  casks 
for  exportation,  with  the  horns  and  hides  ;  the  hoofs  are  boiled  and 
refined  for  neatsfoot  oil ;  the  marrow  from  the  long  bones  is  ex- 
tracted and  preserved  for  chemist's  ointment,  etc. ;  the  long  bones, 
after  the  ends  have  been  sawn  off,  are  kept  for  manure  ;  the  refuse 
soft  parts  are  thrown  down  by  the  river's  edge,  to  be  eaten  by  the 
pigs,  of  which  large  numbers  are  kept  ;  the  blood  at  present  is  al- 
lowed to  run  into  the  river;  while  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  the 
refuse  of  the  tallow-vats  are  thrown  out  in  heaps  close  by,  thence  to 
be  collected  at  intervals  for  the  manure  market.  At  this  establish- 
ment about  forty  oxen  or  one  thousand  sheep  constituted  a  full  day's 
work.  The  higher  class  of  labor  was  performed  by  white  men,  and  the 
lower  by  Kanakers,  —  /.  e,  imported  labor  collected  under  Government 
supervision  from  the  various  Pacific  islands.  Compared  with  the  great 
packing  establishments  at  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  neither  the  amount 
of  work  done  nor  the  way  in  which  it  was  done  was  remarkable  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  at  present  the  demand  is  neither  so  large 
nor  so  steady,  and  the  animals  themselves,  or  at  any  rate  the  bullocks, 
are  not  so  easy  to  handle  as  pigs. 

In  connection  with  this  establishment  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  curious  ornithological  sights  I  ever  witnessed  was  daily  under 
our  notice.  Attracted  by  the  heaps  of  refuse  carrion  in  the  neigh- 
boring field,  thousands  of  kites  {Milviis  affinis)  and  crows  {C. 
Australis)  incessantly  hovered  around.  The  kites  were  especially 
interesting  :  gorged  to  their  fullest  capacity,  they  crowded  the  neigh- 
boring trees  and  rails,  or  soared  slowly  round  in  circles  high  above 
the  carrion  heap;  or  sitting  on  it  they  lazily  picked  and  tore  at  the 
daintier  morsels;  when  scared  by  a  gun-shot,  those  at  rest  rose  from 
their  perches  on  tree  or  ground,  and  mounted  to  join  the  others  aloft. 
The  air  seemed  literally  alive  with  them,  sailing  on  broad  wings, 
wheeling  hither  and  thither,  and  ceaselessly  sweeping  around  in 
graceful  circles  one  above  another,  till  the  uppermost  birds  were 
almost  lost  to  view  in  the  blue  vault  over  all.  But  although  graceful 
and  even  noble-looking  on  the  wing,  they  were  poor-looking,  dirty  crea- 
tures when  shot.  Under  the  feathers,  which  were  loose  and  scanty, 
was  a  greasy,  fluffy  down,  and  beneath  the  skin  they  were  thickly 
lined  with  fat.  Unpleasant  as  they  looked,  however,  and  disagreeably 
as  they  smelt,  they  were  quite  out-done  by  the  crows.  I  did  manage 
to  skin  a  kite  or  two,  but  with  all  my  enthusiasm  the  crows  were  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity 
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to  obtain  specimens.  Mixed  with  the  kites  were  a  few  brown  hawks 
{Hieracidea  cerigord),  obviously  feared  by  the  former,  which  always 
sheered  off  when  a  hawk  approached.  In  addition  to  these,  within  a 
few  miles'  radius  I  met  many  other  species  of  birds,  —  pelicans  in  the 
river,  native  companions  {Griis  Aiistralasiamis),  oyster-catchers,  sand- 
pipers, white  and  blue  herons,  egrets,  ibises,  and  gulls,  white  gos- 
hawks and  other  predaceous  birds,  great  sulphur-crested  cockatoos, 
and  many  species  of  lories  and  paroquets,  pied  grallinae,  piping 
crows,  crow-shrikes,  laughing  jackasses,  darters  {Plotus  Nova;  Hol- 
landicE),  divers,  two  or  three  species  of  water-hens,  the  queer  little 
para,  with  its  enormously  extended  feet,  running  over  the  water-plants, 
ducks,  small  species  of  doves,  and  other  lesser  birds  too  numerous 
to  mention.  No  bad  quarters  these  for  an  ornithologist  ;  and  here 
also  I  saw  my  first  wild  kangaroo,  a  slender  wallaby  which  bounded 
across  the  road  in  front  of  the  horses.  There  are  many  people  in 
England,  and  doubtless  even  in  the  United  States,  who,  if  they  do  not 
actually  believe  that  kangaroos  are  seen  daily  in  the  streets  of  Sydney 
or  Melbourne,  at  any  rate  think  that  every  one  visiting  Australia 
must  constantly  see  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  now-a-days,  many 
visitors  must  leave  the  country  without  ever  seeing  a  real  wild 
kangaroo  ;  and  although  there  is  no  lack  of  them  further  inland,  as 
station-owners  know  to  their  cost,  they  are  practically  unknown  in 
the  cultivated  parts,  and  are  kept  and  exhibited  like  any  other  wild 
beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Sydney  and  elsewhere.  The 
smaller  species  of  wallaby,  living  almost  exclusively  about  thick  bush, 
are  certainly  not  rare,  even  close  to  the  towns  where  waste  lands  ex- 
ist ;  but  even  these  require  a  good  hunt  to  rout  them  out  so  that 
they  may  be  seen. 

Australia  is  a  country  of  alternate  droughts  and  rains,  and  our 
experiences  began  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  latter.  For  days  it 
rained  almost  incessantly,  and  a  large  part  of  the  country  around  us 
was  under  water,  while  the  wet  and  dirt  were  everywhere  ankle-deep. 
Fine  weather  it  was  for  ducks  and  waders,  as  I  found  when  out  while 
collecting,  but  otherwise  not  to  be  commended,  especially  as,  among 
other  annoyances,  the  heat  and  moisture  together  brought  out  innu- 
merable mosquitoes,  —  the  largest,  the  most  persistent  and  incurably 
vicious  with  which  I  have  anywhere  had  to  contend,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  A  monograph  on  mosquitoes  is,  I  believe,  still  a  deside- 
ratum, and  should  certainly  prove  at  once  a  voluminous  and  interest- 
ing work,  as  the  species  seem  to  be  very  numerous,  while  their  habits, 
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dispositions,  range,  and  food  are  most  various  and  seemingly  unac- 
countable. In  some  places  the  experienced  traveller  can  count  on 
their  cheerful  companionship  as  a  dead  certainty,  but  there  are  also 
numerous  localities,  in  which  almost  every  condition  of  life  appears 
to  be  favorable  to  their  existence,  and  yet  they  are  not  there  ;  in 
others  again,  where  one  would  never  suspect  their  presence,  they 
will  drop  in  of  nights  in  ones  and  twos  till  the  guileless  stranger 
who  has  gone  to  sleep  without  his  "net"  awakes  in  a  fever  of  exas- 
peration, to  find  himself  the  involuntary  host  at  a  crowded  and  noisy 
meal.  Here,  near  Rockhampton,  the  wretches  appeared  in  myriads  in 
the  broad  daylight,  attacking  not  only  all  exposed  parts,  but  even  biting 
through  the  clothes,  wherever  they  lay  close  to  the  skin,  and  refusing 
to  leave  until  actually  knocked  off.  They  were  so  bad  that  each  man 
on  returning  home  had  to  be  brushed  down  outside  the  house  before 
entering,  to  avoid  bringing  them  in  on  his  person,  as  it  was  one  of 
their  peculiarities  that  although  they  permitted  themselves  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  house  by  any  one  entering  and  then  refused  to  leave 
till  fairly  smoked  out,  yet  they  did  not  seem  to  enter  at  all  of  their 
own  motion,  even  though  doors  and  windows  were  wide  open,  possibly 
from  respect  for  the  domain  of  their  indoor  brethren,  —  a  smaller  and 
less  venomous  tribe  that  laid  us  under  contribution  at  night.  Certainly 
their  scruples  did  them  credit,  and  form  the  only  act  of  self-denial  I 
ever  knew  from  a  mosquito. 

After  waiting  a  fortnight  longer  than  we  had  intended,  because 
the  coaches  for  the  interior  were  unable  to  run  by  reason  of  the 
rains,  we  heard  that  a  start  was  at  length  to  be  made.  A  railway, 
since  carried  much  further,  took  us  from  Rockhampton  some  sixty- 
five  miles  due  west,  most  of  the  way  through  a  poor  scrub  country, 
at  an  average  speed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  and  finally  landed  us 
at  its  temporary  terminus,  —  a  small  clearing  in  the  bush,  on  which 
a  few  log  shanties  of  the  ordinary  "  frontier  "  description  had  been 
erected.  Here  we  passed  the  night,  and  started  next  morning  in  the 
coach  for  the  second  portion  of  our  journey.  The  coach,  which  was 
simply  a  dos-d-dos,  with  seats  for  six  persons  including  the  driver, 
ought  to  have  done  forty-five  miles  that  day  ;  but  owing  to  the  fearful 
state  of  the  track,  —  which,  owing  to  fresh-falling  rain,  grew  worse  and 
worse  as  we  advanced,  —  we  were  unable  to  make  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  had  to  sleep  at  a  miserable  bark  shanty,  which  a  decent 
English  cow  would  hardly  have  entered.  The  next  day  we  struggled 
on  another  twenty  miles,  all  the  way  along  a  twenty-two-yard  clearing 
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in  thick  scrub  ;  the  heavy,  clayey  soil  was  broken  up  like  the  edges 
of  a  ploughed  field  after  rain,  and  diversified  by  muddy  creeks  and 
wide,  deep  "  pot-holes,"  in  some  of  which  the  coach  sank  so  deeply 
that  extrication  seemed  almost  impossible.  Fully  fifteen  miles  of  the 
twenty  all  of  us  had  to  walk,  wading  ankle-deep  in  clay,  and  con- 
stantly cheered  by  the  assurance  of  the  driver  that  if  things  grew 
worse  we  should  have  to  "  hump  our  swags  "  (that  is,  carry  our  bag- 
gage) as  well.  So  we  struggled  on  four  days  more,  always  through 
the  same  apparently  interminable  scrub,  walking  most  of  the  way 
and  easily  outstripping  the  coach,  pulling  up  at  nights  at  wretched 
little  shanties  established  for  the  post-horse  keepers,  and  living  on 
"damper"  (unleavened  bread)  and  bacon.  At  one  place  we  crossed 
a  broad  river,  usually  forded,  but  now  too  deep  ;  here  the  coach 
was  floated,  the  horses  swam,  and  we  were  rowed  across.  Along 
the  whole  route  the  horses  were  broken  down,  and  thoroughly  de- 
moralized, underfed,  overworked,  and  generally  dejected  ;  it  required 
all  the  indomitable  perseverance  and  inexhaustible  vocal  encourage- 
ment, for  which  the  bush  and  backwood  drivers  of  Australia  and  the 
United  States  are  alike  celebrated,  to  get  them  along  at  all.  The 
commination  service  of  the  English  Church,  in  its  simplest  and 
most  popular  form,  was  in  perpetual  requisition,  and,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  notice  also  in  other  countries,  seemed  to  in- 
spire more  terror  in  the  animal  mind  than  in  these  degenerate  days 
it  does  in  the  human.  At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  matters  came  to  a 
crisis  ;  the  coach  foundered  and  could  go  no  further,  the  horses  were 
taken  out,  two  fresh  ones  were  procured,  saddles  (or  their  substitute, 
horse-cloths)  were  borrowed  from  the  post-stations,  before  and  be- 
hind, and  driver  and  passengers  rode  the  next  stage,  leaving  the  poor 
old  vehicle  to  pass  the  night  with  its  contents  on  the  track,  with  the 
comfortable  certainty  that  nothing  more  human  than  a  wallaby  was 
likely  to  pass  it.  A  few  miles  on  we  at  last  emerged  from  the  te- 
dious scrub  upon  open  grassy  downs,  covered  with  long  brown  or 
yellow  grass  in  tufts  growing  on  a  deep  black  soil,  in  its  present 
state  terribly  heavy  and  clogging,  and  finally  we  arrived  at  an  embryo 
township,  with  a  passable  inn  and  two  stores.  Here  we  lay  all  next 
day,  which  the  driver  employed  in  fetching  up  the  empty  coach,  and 
next  morning  made  a  fresh  start  "  in  full  fig,"  somewhat  saddened  by 
the  penitence  of  the  driver,  who,  having  been  very  drunk  and  quarrel- 
some over-night,  was  a  little  melancholy  this  morning.  As  usual, 
after  a  few  miles  of  violent  struggling  through  deep  black  mud,  all 
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hands  had  to  turn  out  and  walk  the  remainder  of  the  stage.  Fortu- 
nately for  us  this  was  not  a  long  one,  and  eleven  miles  brought  us  to 
a  large  sheep-station,  to  the  manager  of  which  we  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  whence  we  intended,  after  buying  horses,  etc.,  to  start 
alone  on  our  long  ride  into  the  interior.  So  ended  our  first  and 
worst  experience  of  coaching  in  Australia,  —  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles  in  all,  which  occupied  us  a  week  instead  of  two  days,  and  a 
large  part  of  which  we  had  to  perform  on  foot. 

The  sheep-station  on  which  we  now  found  ourselves  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  well-managed  and  in  good  seasons  very  remunerative 
Australian  "run."  Situated  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  and 
intersected  by  the  coach-track,  with  the  townships  of  Clermont  and 
Copperfield,  of  eight  hundred  and  twelve  hundred  inhabitants  respec- 
tively, about  fifty  miles  beyond,  most  of  the  comforts  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  civilized  life  were  attainable.  There  was  a  good  house, 
built  on  the  bungalow  type,  in  which  the  manager,  an  educated  gen- 
tleman, with  his  wife  and  children  resided.  They  had  an  Indian 
cook,  a  good  kitchen-garden,  with  a  Chinese  gardener,  and  generally, 
except  for  the  lack  of  society,  seemed  to  live  much  as  they  might 
have  done  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  town.  The  "  run  "  was 
some  four  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles  in  extent,  and  carried  in 
ordinary  times  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep  and 
one  thousand  head  of  cattle,  besides  the  necessary  supply  of  horses. 
It  was  completely  enclosed,  and  subdivided  by  wire  fences  into  pad- 
docks of  from  twelve  to  forty-five  square  miles  each  in  area,  and  was 
provided  with  extensive  sheds  and  appliances  for  shearing.  The 
manager  was  assisted  by  a  bookkeeper  and  an  overseer  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  working  hands,  and  on  all  sides  there  were  evidences 
of  prosperity  and  careful  supervision.  A  very  similar  description, 
varying  only  the  figures,  would  apply  to  most  of  the  stations  on  the 
coast  line,  the  more  settled  districts  of  Queensland,  and  the  older 
established  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and  Victoria. 
In  the  latter  colony,  however,  owing  to  its  smaller  size  and  larger 
population,  a  great  deal  of  the  station-property  has  of  late  years 
been  purchased,  and  become  the  freehold  of  the  proprietors,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  settlement  by  free  selectors,  —  of  whom  more 
anon.  Otherwise  the  "runs"  are  hired  from  the  Government  on  terms 
varying  in  the  different  colonies  and  according  to  circumstances,  but 
averaging,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  ten  shillings  per  square  mile  on 
long  leases,  though  I  believe  the  rents  are  considerably  higher  than 
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this  in  some  districts.  The  leases  are  always  granted  with  certain 
reservations,  chief  among  which,  in  all  the  colonies,  is  the  right  of 
any  bona  fide  settler  to  choose  for  himself,  and  pay  for  by  easy  in- 
stalments, not  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land. 
In  New  South  Wales  and  elsewhere,  the  free  selector,  as  he  is 
called,  may  exercise  this  right  on  any  land  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  in  Queensland,  by  a  much  wiser  regulation,  he  may  only 
select  land  in  settled  and  surveyed  districts,  —  the  object  of  this 
improvement  on  the  laws  of  the  older  colonies  being  to  prevent 
the  selector  from  going  into  unsuitable  or  back  country,  where  he 
would  have  either  no  chance  of  raising  crops  or  would  be  too  far 
from  a  market  to  sell  his  produce,  and  there  picking  the  heart  out 
of  a  "  run  "  in  order  to  compel  the  squatter  to  buy  him  out,  or  else 
taking  up  the  land  and  ruining  himself  in  sheer  ignorance  of  the 
drawbacks.  This  difference,  or  apparent  difference,  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  squatter  and  the  small  settler  or  would-be  farmer  is, 
however,  a  serious  and  constant  source  of  trouble,  and  forms  the 
burning  question  in  Australian  politics  ;  in  fact,  it  constitutes,  with 
the  question  of  protection  or  free  trade,  almost  the  only  permanent 
and  hearty  party  division.  On  this  great  subject  of  the  land  laws,  it 
is  curious  to  note  the  differences  which  obtain  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia :  both  countries  are  occupied  by  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  same  race,  both  have  almost  unlimited  areas,  and 
Australia  for  all  practical  purposes  is  as  much  a  republic  as  are  the 
United  States  ;  but  whereas  in  the  former  country  the  thoroughly 
British  desire  to  possess  land  has  led  to  the  passing  of  laws  which 
in  one  way  or  another  have  enabled  individuals  to  purchase  the  free- 
hold of  great  tracts,  or  to  hold  immense  blocks  on  long  leases  with 
very  exclusive  rights,  in  the  latter  country  for  the  most  part  govern- 
ment land  can  only  be  purchased  in  small  lots,  and  the  great  bulk  of 
the  back  country  or  frontier  land  open  to  settlers  remains  as  free 
pasturage  to  all  who  choose  to  use  it.  The  number  of  ranches 
established  and  the  head  of  cattle  depastured  in  any  district  are, 
as  a  rule,  regulated  only  by  public  opinion,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  in  the  territories  I  have  visited,  which  however  furnishes  a 
fairly  effective  check  against  over-stocking,  since  those  already  in 
possession  could  easily  make  it  too  hot  for  a  newcomer  if  it  were 
worth  their  while. 

In  America  the  newcomer  looks  up  an  unoccupied   or  at   least 
uncrowded  country,  lodges  a  claim  for  a  few  acres  as  a  homestead, 
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and  runs  his  cattle  wherever  there  is  feed  within  reasonable  distance. 
In  Australia  the  intending  squatter  pushes  back  his  explorations 
into  the  interior  till  he  meets  with  a  suitable  locality,  roughly 
surveys  the  ground  by  riding  over  and  round  it,  fixes  on  certain 
boundaries  enclosing  an  area  within  the  limits  of  the  regulations 
in  force  in  that  particular  colony,  and  then  lodges  a  claim  to  line 
the  lot  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ;  and  as  soon  as  his  circum- 
stances will  permit  he  encloses  the  whole  in  a  ring  fence.  Both 
plans  doubtless  have  their  advantages,  but  the  one  is  characteristi- 
cally British  in  its  exclusiveness  and  jealous  proprietorship,  the  other 
as  strikingly  American  in  its  rough  equality  and  refusal  to  grant  spe- 
cial privileges. 

The  size  of  Australian  "  runs  "  of  course  varies  greatly,  and  they 
are  naturally  much  larger  in  the  more  unsettled  districts  and  in  the 
far  back  country.  A  lease  can  nowhere,  I  believe,  be  obtained  for  less 
than  twenty-five  square  miles,  and  I  have  myself  been  on  one  run  in 
Queensland  which  claimed  over  two  thousand  square  miles;  this, 
however,  was  of  course  not  fenced  in,  and  a  large  part  of  it  was  abso- 
lutely worthless  scrub  land.  The  ordinary  area  seemed  to  vary  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  square  miles,  and  the  number  of 
sheep  from  ten  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  in  fair  seasons, 
—  numbers,  however,  liable  to  great  reductions  and  occasionally  al- 
most to  extinction  in  years  of  drought. 

To  make  a  fortune  on  a  sheep  or  cattle  station  in  Australia  is  by 
no  means  a  sure  and  simple  operation  ;  in  fact,  at  first  an  investment 
in  a  "  run  "  is  nearly  as  much  of  a  speculation  as  an  investment  in  a 
mine.  There  is,  however,  this  rather  important  difference  later  on, 
that  if  a  man  (supposing  of  course  that  he  has  invested  with  ordinary 
judgment)  is  able  somehow,  with  the  aid  of  the  banks  or  of  reserved 
capital  of  his  own,  to  tide  over  a  few  bad  seasons,  should  these  ensue, 
he  is  certain  eventually  to  pull  things  together,  since  the  good  times 
which  must  recur  in  the  pastoral  occupations  seem  always  not  only 
to  compensate  for  the  bad  seasons,  but  to  carry  over  a  handsome 
balance  to  boot.  The  squatter,  however,  is  always  liable  to  runs  of 
terribly  bad  luck,  arising  from  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  The  most  ordinary  of  these  are  successive  seasons  of 
drought,  and  periods  of  depression  in  the  wool  and  moat  markets  ; 
but  in  addition  he  is  also  liable  to  heavy  losses  from  bush  fires,  which 
can  never  be  entirely  prevented,  and  also  over  vast  tracts  of  country 
he  may  suffer  from  a  cause  which,  till  I  had  myself  witnessed  it  in 
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operation,  I  had  never  suspected  could  have  developed  into  so  serious 
a  drawback.  We  are  all  accustomed  to  associate  kangaroos  with 
Australia,  and  many  people,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  they  do  not 
actually  believe  that  such  animals  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Sydney  or  Melbourne,  at  any  rate  suppose  that  they  are  never  far 
to  seek ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  may  travel  over  an  immense 
distance,  not  only  in  settled  districts  but  in  the  far-back  bush,  and 
rarely  see  anything  larger  than  the  little  bush-wallabics  {Halmatjirus 
Bcniicitii  and  other  species),  —  and  not  always  these,  as  the  suffer- 
ings and  deaths  from  hunger  of  so  many  of  the  early  settlers  and 
explorers  sufficiently  prove.  This  fact,  coupled  with  occasional 
accounts  of  immense  slaughter  and  exciting  pictures  of  kangaroos 
being  driven  from  all  points  of  the  compass  into  a  yard  or  enclosure 
preparatory  to  their  destruction,  has  on  the  other  hand  led  some 
sentimentalists  and  writers  on  natural  history  to  bewail  their  ap- 
proaching extinction,  precisely  as  we  are  always  hearing  about  the 
extermination  of  big  game  in  America.  All  wild  animals  of  course, 
and  particularly  those  of  large  size,  must  recede  before  the  advance 
of  man  ;  but  just  as  their  backward  march  leads  them  into  territories 
less  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  human  life,  so  they  become  less 
liable  to  attack,  while,  their  senses  being  quickened  to  appreciate 
danger  from  human  foes,  they  become  more  wary.  In  both  ways  the 
rate  of  decrease  continues  to  lessen ;  and  except  in  the  case  of 
animals  confined  by  their  habits  to  certain  localities  or  conditions 
of  life,  the  ultimate  extinction  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
species  for  whom  the  bell  has  been  tolled  is  too  far  removed  from 
our  time  to  be  worth  considering. 

The  kangaroo,  at  any  rate,  though  town  life  may  not  suit  his 
constitution,  and  though,  like  a  policeman,  he  may  be  hard  to  find 
when  wanted,  is  yet  far  enough  from  extinction  in  the  bush,  and 
not  unfrequently  appears  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  a  positive 
pest  and  in  some  instances  the  cause  of  serious  losses  to  the  squat- 
ter. In  the  district  in  which  we  were  now  staying  these  animals 
and  the  wallabies  had  lately  appeared  in  such  vast  hordes  over 
thousands  of  square  miles,  and  were  consuming  such  quantities 
of  grass,  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  stations  on  which 
they  had  forced  their  unwelcome  presence,  dreading  a  dearth  of 
feed  for  their  stock  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  drought,  were 
at  their  wits'  end  to  rid  themselves  of  the  nuisance.  I  speak  of 
the  animals  "  appearing,"  because  that  is  the  only  word  applicable 
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to  the  case.  The  gentleman  with  whom  we  were  staying,  as  also 
others  with  whom  I  spoke,  said  that  they  had  not  multiplied  in  the 
district  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  that  they  had  come 
down  suddenly  like  a  swarm  of  locusts.  There  had  always  been 
a  certain  number  about,  but  not  enough  to  affect  appreciably  the 
feed  ;  then  suddenly  their  numbers  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  evident 
that  either  the  sheep  or  the  kangaroos  must  be  driven  out,  since 
there  was  not  enough  grass  for  both.  The  general  theory  was 
that  they  were  moving  down  from  other  districts  further  back, 
driven  forward  by  scarcity  of  food  on  their  old  camping-grounds ; 
yet  there  was  not  any  direct  proof  of  such  a  migration,  which 
would  be  doubtless  the  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  I  never  heard 
that  they  move  in  herds  like  buffaloes,  antelopes,  or  other  game. 
If  such  migrations  occur,  as  they  doubtless  do,  each  one  must  slip 
away  from  his  old  run  on  his  own  account,  though  most  of  them 
doubtless  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  to  move  about 
the  same  time.  So  far  as  I  observed  there  were  only  two  species, 
M.  giganteiis,  the  common  great  kangaroo,  and  H.  Bcnnettii,  the 
commonest  species  of  wallaby,  the  former  living  mostly  in  the 
open,  and  the  latter  in  the  scrubs.  Their  numbers  seemed  to  be 
incalculable ;  it  was  impossible  to  ride  in  any  direction  in  the 
paddocks  without  coming  on  a  mob  of  kangaroos  of  all  ages, 
from  the  old  man,  the  pater  familias,  down  to  the  little  "  pouchers," 
the  infants  in  arms  as  it  were,  with  their  heads  hanging  out  of 
their  mother's  pouch,  contentedly  nibbling  their  first  grass  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  wrath  they  were  arousing  in  human  breasts,  while 
the  great  blocks  of  scrub  scattered  over  the  open  downs  were  literally 
alive  with  wallabies,  and  the  ground  inside  and  for  some  distance 
around  was  eaten  as  bare  of  grass  as  a  turnpike  road.  At  all  the 
stations  active  measures  were  being  taken  to  destroy  them ;  poison, 
which  was  necessarily  out  of  the  question  in  the  paddocks,  was  tried 
in  the  scrubs,  but  the  wallabies  didn't  seem  to  take  to  it.  "Yarding," 
that  is,  erecting  large  enclosures  and  then  driving  the  animals  in  by 
a  grand  hunt,  was  voted  too  expensive. 

So  at  last  the  squatters  fell  back  on  persistent  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing in  the  ordinary  way.  Our  host  employed  three  or  four  sets  of  men 
to  hunt  in  couples,  paying  them  at  first  one  shilling  a  tail  for  kangaroos 
and  sixpence  for  wallabies,  afterwards  sixpence  a  tail  all  round  ;  and 
out  of  this  money  the  two  men  with  whom  we  took  our  sport  sup- 
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ported  a  cook  at  twenty  shillings  a  week  and  rations,  eight  horses  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  dogs,  besides  guns,  powder,  shot,  etc.  ;  the  horses,  how- 
ever, being  grass-fed,  and  the  dogs  living  on  kangaroo  meat,  cost  noth- 
ing to  keep.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  arrival  four  thousand  tails  had  been 
paid  for,  and  on  a  neighboring  run,  where  the  manager  was  employing 
a  tribe  of  blacks,  nearly  twenty  thousand  had  been  destroyed  ;  and 
yet  their  numbers  seemed  to  be  still  increasing  and  in  fact  were  so, 
since  twelve  months  later  we  learned  that  it  had  been  necessary  to 
remove  the  greater  number  of  the  sheep  to  save  them  from  starvation. 
However,  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good  ;  and,  serious 
as  were  the  consequences  of  this  eruption  of  marsupials  to  the  squat- 
ter, their  presence  was  a  source  of  great  interest  and  some  amuse- 
ment in  hunting  to  us.  Morning  after  morning  we  started  off  with 
the  hunters  to  procure  tails.  Leaving  camp  about  7  a.m.,  accom- 
panied by  five  or  six  fairly  bred  greyhounds,  —  the  lighter  and  swifter 
the  better,  as  their  work  was  only  to  "  bail  up"  the  animal  and  not  to 
pull  him  down, —  we  entered  a  paddock,  any  one  would  do,  and  rode 
straight  for  the  nearest  "  mob,"  whose  heads  and  the  upper  part  of 
their  bodies  occasionally  showed  above  the  long  grass  as  they  sat  up 
to  look  around.  At  two  hundred  yards  or  so  they  usually  began  to 
move  away,  and  immediately  the  dogs  were  set  on,  and  the  chase 
started.  The  hounds  pleased  themselves,  and  each  man  if  possible 
followed  a  different  animal,  to  which  one  or  more  dogs  had  attached 
themselves  ;  then  ensued  a  short,  hard  gallop  at  topmost  speed,  usu- 
ally over  good  open  ground,  but  sometimes  among  trees  and  fallen 
branches,  the  chase  seldom  lasting  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  by 
which  time  the  quarry  had  either  leaped  the  wire  fence  into  the  next 
paddock  or  escaped  into  the  scrub,  in  either  of  which  cases,  the 
horses  being  unable  to  follow,  the  chase  was  up  ;  or  else,  failing  thus 
to  attain  security,  the  animal  was  overtaken  by  the  dogs,  and,  as  the 
Australian  phrase  i.s,  "  bailed  up,"  —  that  is,  brought  to  bay.  Directly 
it  found  itself  being  overtaken,  the  kangaroo  would  turn,  and,  sit- 
ting well  upon  tail  and  hind  legs,  show  good  fight  under  such  circum- 
stances. A  "  flyer  "  or  young  one,  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  catch, 
was  immediately  run  into  by  the  dogs,  and  bowled  over  before  the 
rider  could  come  up  ;  but  an  old  female,  and  still  more  an  "old  man," 
(the  slowest  jumper  of  all)  were  much  more  formidable  opponents  ; 
and  the  dogs,  most  of  them  taught  by  bitter  experience  of  the  terri- 
ble weapon  their  victim  possessed  in  his  powerful  hind-legs  and  long, 
sharp  middle  toe-nail,  contented  themselves  with  barking  around  him 
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till  the  hunter  appeared,  the  "  old  man  "  in  the  mean-time  dancing 
around  on  his  three  points  of  support  and  endeavoring  to  seize  the 
nearest  of  his  persecutors.  Woe  to  the  dog  so  seized!  The  kanga- 
roo grasps  him  with  his  arms  or  fore-legs,  holds  him  up  in  a  conven- 
ient position,  and  then  with  all  the  force  he  can  muster  kicks  forward 
at  him,  and  with  his  long  toe-nail  inflicts  a  terrible  wound,  not  unfre- 
quently  ripping  the  wretched  hound  right  open.  The  men  with 
whom  we  were,  to  be  prepared  against  such  emergencies,  and  against 
the  still  greater  danger  to  the  dogs  when  the  animal  is  struggling  on 
the  ground  and  lashing  out  all  around  with  his  powerful  hind-legs, 
always  carried  salve  and  needles  and  thread  with  them  to  sew  up  a 
wound  on  the  spot.  The  hunter,  directly  he  reaches  the  scene,  springs 
off  his  horse,  and  warily  approaching  the  kangaroo,  while  the  ani- 
mal's attention  is  distracted  by  the  dogs,  deals  him  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  head  with  a  short  stick  or  "  waddy,"  which  fells  him  to 
the  ground,  when  the  happy  despatch  is  soon  administered.  There 
is  of  course  no  serious  danger  to  the  man,  but  unless  he  is  cautious 
he  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  badly  scratched,  if  not  worse,  as  an 
"  old  man "  kangaroo  will  not  hesitate  to  assail  him  if  he  gets  a 
chance  when  at  bay  ;  and  if  the  rider  approach  on  horseback,  the 
kangaroo  will  frequently  spring  at  him,  as  has  happened  to  me,  and 
endeavor  to  seize  him  in  the  saddle.  Hunting  thus  from  seven  till 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  by  which  time  the  day  began  to  grow  too  hot 
and  horse  and  dogs  alike  were  done  up,  we  could  generally  kill  four- 
teen to  sixteen  kangaroos,  —  not  a  bad  bag  for  three  hours  or  less. 

This  sort  of  sport,  though  amusing  and  even  exciting  at  first,  like 
buffalo-hunting  on  the  prairie,  soon  palls  on  one  ;  there  is  too  much 
slaughter  and  too  little  skill, — in  fact,  none  at  all,  only  hard  riding 
and  rough  exercise.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  despised  in  its  way, 
especially  in  a  country  which  affords  so  little  real  sport  as  Australia 
does  ;  and  there  is  also  much  amusement,  at  any  rate  while  one  is 
fresh  to  the  work,  in  watching  the  animals  run  or  rather  bound  :  their 
enormous  jumps,  always  taken  in  the  upright  position,  seem  to  in- 
crease at  every  leap,  while  the  speed  they  attain  by  this  singular 
mode  of  progression  is  wonderful.  The  "  old  men,"  being  big  and 
heavy,  were  soon  overtaken  ;  but  the  "  flyers "  and  females  for  a 
short  run  invariably  outstripped  our  swiftest  dogs,  though  these 
were  selected  for  speed,  the  heavier  type  of  kangaroo-hound  being 
purposely  discarded  for  regular  greyhounds.  After  finishing  their 
morning  hunt,  the  men  retired  to  camp,  dined,  fed  their  dogs,  turned 
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the  horses  loose,  and  rested  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  again  sal- 
lied forth,  this  time  on  foot  and  armed  with  guns,  to  shoot  wallabies 
in  the  scrub  till  evening.  The  latter  amusement  we  tried  also,  but, 
like  hare-shooting  at  home,  it  soon  palled.  Yet  on  the  whole  I 
thought  that  a  man  might  do  worse  than  earn  his  wages  as  a  kan- 
garoo hunter  in  Australia.  When  out  in  the  mornings  hunting 
with  the  dogs,  these  latter  would  frequently  start  a  so-called  kanga- 
roo-rat, a  small  marsupial  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  not  unlike 
one  in  their  way  of  running  and  doubling.  These  little  animals,  on 
whose  lives  no  price  was  set,  were  a  great  nuisance  to  the  profes- 
sionals, since  they  helped  to  tire  out  the  dogs  without  bringing  in 
any  return  in  money  ;  but  it  was  very  amusing  to  us  to  watch  the 
extempore  coursing-match  which  always  ensued  after  one  was 
started.  The  greyhounds,  notwithstanding  the  objurgations  of  their 
masters,  appeared  to  enjoy  these  by-runs  amazingly,  while  the 
quarry  made  so  much  haste,  and  when  on  the  point  of  being  seized 
doubled  so  cleverly,  that  we  could  not  help  wishing  them  better  luck 
than  they  usually  had. 

The  saddest  part  of  all  this  slaughter  was  the  utter  uselessness  of 
the  animals  when  killed.  Having  to  take  life  at  all  is  always  a  draw- 
back to  the  pleasure  of  any  sport,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
gentle,  graceful  creatures  such  as  deer  or  kangaroo,  —  for  the  kanga- 
roo, notwithstanding  his  strange  proportions,  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  grace,  after  its  kind.  Still,  so  long  as  one  can  apply  to  a  useful 
purpose  some  proportion  of  the  remains,  one  can  generally  stifle 
sentiment ;  but  to  hunt  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  life,  however 
necessary  the  destruction  may  be,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
use  whatever  of  the  dead  quarry,  must  always  be  a  decided  drawback 
to  the  amusement  of  hunting.  In  the  case  of  the  kangaroo,  the 
skins,  which  in  Tasmania  or  elsewhere  are  valuable  both  for  home 
use  and  exportation,  were  said  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality  in 
Queensland,  and  certainly  would  not  pay  for  taking  off  and  packing 
to  the  coast,  while  no  white  men  would  condescend  to  eat  the  meat 
so  long  as  beef  or  mutton  couldbe  procured,  our  friends  the  hunters 
actually  preferring  to  pay  threepence  or  fourpence  a  pound  for  mutton, 
although,  as  I  can  testify  from  actual  experience,  kangaroo  flesh  is  per- 
fectly palatable,  and  quite  as  good  as  much  of  the  mutton  one  gets, 
though  inferior  to  the  best.  This  prejudice  against  eating  strange 
meats,  which  is  particularly  strong  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  has  al- 
ways been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me.     I  can  understand  if  I  cannot 
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sympathize  with  people  who,  surrounded  by  the  well-accustomed  luxu- 
ries of  civilization,  decline  to  attempt  to  add  to  their  already  extensive 
bills  of  fare  ;  but  for  poor  persons,  often  hardly  pressed  to  procure 
meat  at  all,  and  for  rough  hunters,  backwoodsmen,  and  settlers  all 
the  world  over,  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  any  food  which  costs  little 
or  nothing  and  is  not  actually  distasteful  or  unwholesome,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  power  with 
which  an  unreasoning  prejudice  may  sway  men,  even  to  their  dis- 
advantage. Again  and  again,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  I  have 
tried  the  flesh  of  creatures  of  the  neighborhood  easily  procurable,  and 
found  it  fair  eating ;  yet  the  white  men  about  me  invariably  preferred 
either  to  buy  meat,  fresh  or  even  tinned,  of  the  kinds  sanctioned  by 
custom,  or  else  to  suffer  some  inconvenience  by  abstaining  rather  than 
eat  that  to  which  they  had  not  been  used.  Considering  the  force  of 
this  admittedly  indefensible  prejudice,  one  need  not  feel  surprised 
that  with  the  generality  of  men  prejudice,  pure  and  simple,  should 
play  so  large  a  part  in  checking  their  advancement,  and  that  civilized 
men  especially  should  cling  so  inveterately  to  precedent  and  custom 
in  matters  affecting  other  interests  besides  those  of  the  stomach. 

Engaged  thus  agreeably  in  whiling  away  the  time,  amid  the  ordinary 
avocations  and  sports  of  station-life,  we  yet  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
main  object  of  our  trip  to  Queensland,  namely,  to  travel  right  into  the 
interior,  and  so  obtain  by  actual  experience  some  insight  into  bush  life 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country.  Act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  friends  we  had  brought  nothing  with  us  but  a  pair 
of  double  blankets,  a  couple  of  Scotch  plaids,  our  saddle-bags  contain- 
ing a  few  clothes,  a  pistol  apiece,  and  some  traveller's  sundries ;  every- 
thing else  we  counted  on  procuring  as  we  proceeded.  Our  host  kindly 
sent  for  a  horse-dealer,  a  vagrant  kind  of  individual  whose  ways  were 
highly  characteristic  of  bush  life.  Whether  he  had  any  fixed  home  of 
his  own  or  any  other  occupation  than  horse-dealing  I  know  not,  but 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  he  was  living  a  purely  nomadic  life.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  from  day  to  day  where  he  was  to  be  found  within 
a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so  at  the  least.  He  jogged  about  the 
country  by  day  on  business  best  known  to  himself,  and  slept  any- 
where at  night,  rolled  up  in  his  blankets.  His  horses  were  running  at 
large  on  different  stations,  where  he  appeared  from  time  to  time  to 
look  them  up ;  but  as  he  never  seemed  to  know  where  they  might  be 
within  an  area  as  large  perhaps  as  half-a-dozen  average  English 
counties,  it  took  him  at  least  a  day  to  find  and  drive  in  any  particu- 
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lar  lot  of  them,  and  then  perhaps  the  very  horse  of  which  he  was  in 
search  was  missing,  and  a  much  longer  time  had  to  be  occupied  in 
searching  for  the  derelict.  The  man  was  doubtless  useful  to  the 
squatters  in  various  small  ways ;  and  the  squatters  as  a  class,  so  long 
as  their  interests  are  not  attacked  and  their  proprietary  rights  are  fully 
recognized,  are  liberal  and  easy-going  men  enough.  So  our  friend 
seemed  to  have  full  permission  to  run  his  horses  among  the  neighbor- 
ing stations  ;  otherwise,  as  the  available  country  in  all  directions  was 
already  occupied,  he  might  have  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
at  all  except  on  a  farm  or  run  of  his  own.  From  this  man  we  soon 
purchased  three  horses,  —  two  for  the  saddle,  and  one  for  the  pack- 
bags  and  blankets ;  the  articles  already  mentioned,  along  with  a  tin 
pot  apiece  for  boiling  tea,  a  small  butcher's  knife  each,  some  tea, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  a  tomahawk,  constituting  our  whole  outfit  at 
starting,  though  later  on  we  had  to  add  another  horse  and  to  carry 
meat  and  flour.  In  all  these  particulars  we  followed  the  advice  of 
our  friends,  who  said  that  we  could  always  make  some  kind  o£  human 
habitation  at  night,  and  should  not  therefore  burden  ourselves  with 
a  single  unnecessary  article.  Had  we  had  a  larger  experience  in  back- 
country  travel,  we  should  certainly  have  largely  increased  our  outfit, 
not  grudging  another  horse  or  two  for  the  purpose,  if  necessary  ;  and 
above  all  things  we  should  have  taken  a  gun,  with  which,  as  my  sub- 
sequent experience  has  taught  me,  a  man  travelling  for  pleasure  in 
"  lone  "  lands  should  always  be  provided,  and  also  a  "  black  fellow  " 
to  look  after  the  horses  and  undertake  the  tiresome  job  of  driving  or 
leading  them  by  day,  and  finding  and  catching  them  in  the  mornings. 
Each  man,  however,  must  earn  his  own  experience,  and  ours  was  yet 
to  come  in  the  matter  of  bush  travel.  I  fancy  neither  of  us  had  ever 
yet  even  made  a  fire  for  ourselves,  and  certainly  had  not  cooked  so 
much  as  a  mutton-chop,  or  packed  a  horse,  or  led  or  driven  one  (nei- 
ther of  these  an  easy  matter  at  first),  or  travelled  a  day,  except  on  a 
good  road  or  with  a  sure  guide.  In  the  jungle  of  the  East  and  else- 
where, where  hitherto  our  only  "  rough"  experience  had  been  gath- 
ered, all  those  details  are  performed  by  native  attendants  ;  and  one 
takes  them  for  granted,  as  one  does  so  many  similar  details  in  civil- 
ized life,  without  much  consideration,  and  without  acquiring  any 
practical  knowledge  of  how  to  perform  them.  But  now  at  last,  one 
fine  day,  we  bade  adieu  to  our  hospitable  host  and  other  friends  at 
the  station,  and  like  the  babes  in  the  wood  wandered  forth,  hand  in 
hand,  happy  in  the  present  and  careless  of  the  future. 

Walter  Chamberlain. 


THE    DRINK    PROBLEM. 

"  XT/ HAT  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  is  a  question  which  must 
V  V  force  itself  upon  all  who  believe  in  the  correlation  of  health 
and  happiness  when  they  reflect  upon  the  facts  established  by  the 
North-American  and  West-European  statistics  of  intemperance.  In 
Great  Britain  the  consumption  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  has 
increased  since  1850  at  the  average  yearly  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  in 
France,  2  per  cent  ;  in  northern  Germany  (including  Saxony  and 
Alsace-Lorraine)  the  manufacture  of  malt-liquors  has  doubled  since 
1866,  and  even  in  the  United  States  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
drinks  of  all  kinds  has  advanced  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  that  of  our 
rapid  growth  in  population  by  one  fifth.  In  Norway,  Poland,  Galicia.and 
the  Danubian  Principalities  the  production  of  distilled  liquors  is  the 
only  growing  branch  of  industry,  and  in  European  Turkey  the  habit- 
ual use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  trinitarian 
subjects  of  the  sultan.  Since  the  harvest-time  of  1879,  while  Ireland 
and  eastern  Brazil  were  struggling  with  famine,  and  thousands  of  our 
fellow-men  in  Persia,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Cashmere  actually  died  for 
want  of  bread,  between  390,000,000  and  400,000,000  tons  of  bread- 
stuffs  have  been  converted  from  a  blessing  into  a  curse.  In  England 
and  Scotland  alone  the  production  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  consumed 
half  a  billion  bushels  of  cereals,  every  handful  of  which  has  strewn 
the  path  of  coming  generations  with  the  seeds  of  disease  and  misery. 
In  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Austria,  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
grain  crop  has  been  abused  for  the  same  purpose,  the  percentage  in 
the  last-named  country  being  12  to  15  per  cent  in  1850,  and  (as  the 
average  of  various  estimates)  only  9  per  cent  in  1800. 

In  spite  of  all  that  our  philanthropists  have  done  to  stem  or  deflect 
the  current,  the  Gift-qucllc,  the  dire  poison-fountain  of  social  life,  has 
overflowed  its  ancient  banks  and  threatens  to  submerge  the  sanitaria 
of  the  primitive  highlands  with  its  surging  flood.  Reinforced  from  the 
east,  west,  and  north,  the  train  of  Bacchus  has  swelled  to  appalling 
numbers,  though  some  of  his  maenads  have  learned  to  carry  their  liquor 
more  discreetly.     In  some  of  our  eastern  States,  for  instance,  actual 
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drunkenness,  /.  e.,  intoxication  followed  by  disorderly  conduct,  has  in 
some  cases  decreased,  where  the  revenue  registers  show  an  undoubted 
advance  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  distilled  liquors,  as  if  the 
proportion  of  "  steady  hard-drinkers  "  now  exceeds  that  of  intermit- 
tent revellers.  As  a  rule,  the  largest  increase  of  intemperance  has 
been  observed  in  manufacturing  districts  and  lowland  towns,  but 
especially  in  communities  of  which  the  material  prosperity  has  suf- 
fered a  general  decline.  Thus  the  great  Hungarian  inundation,  the 
famine  of  the  Silesian  weavers  in  1878,  and  the  recent  Belgian  and 
Lancashire  strike  were  followed  by  veritable  alcohol  epidemics  ;  so 
also  after  a  prolonged  war  the  vanquished  party  seems  to  be  chiefly 
liable  to  this  additional  affliction. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  suggestive  fact,  the  significance  of  which 
has  never  been  recognized  by  our  temperance  advocates  ;  wherever, 
for  any  reason,  the  use  of  distilled  drinks  has  appreciably  declined, 
the  want  has  been  speedily  supplied  by  other  and  generally  more 
deleterious  stimulants.  Thus  alcohol  has  in  Paris  been  partially 
superseded  by  absinthe  and  chloral,  among  the  Spanish  Peruvians 
by  coca,  and  in  San  Francisco  by  opium.  In  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg many  ether-drinkers  have  relinquished  high  wines  for  a  more 
concentrated  poison  ;  and  in  Savoy  and  the  adjoining  Swiss  cantons 
arsenic-eaters  are  the  only  abstainers  from  the  popular  Kirsch-wasser. 
Thousands  of  Yorkshire  weavers  have  learned  to  prefer  "  black-drops  " 
to  gin,  and  in  eastern  Turkey  opiates  have  considerably  diminished 
the  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee.  Claude  Bernard,  the  famous 
French  toxicologist,  noticed  that  the  opium-habit  recruits  its  female 
victims  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  veteran  coffee-drinkers,  but  that 
confirmed  opium-eaters  generally  eschew  tea  and  coffee. 

These  facts  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  a  conjecture  which  would 
explain  the  experience  of  remoter  times  and  countries,  as  well  as  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  intoxication  ("envenoming"),  namely, 
that  "  poison  "  and  "  stimulant "  are  convertible  terms.  There  is  hardly 
any  accessible  poisonous  substance  in  the  mineral  or  vegetable  king- 
dom which  has  not  sometimes  or  somewhere  been  used  as  a  medium 
of  intoxication,  and  the  degree  of  the  accessibility  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  decided  the  choice  in  many  cases.  Orchard-countries  use  dis- 
tilled or  vinous  tipples  ;  grain-lands  generally  stick  to  malt-liquors. 
By  the  process  of  fermentation  potatoes,  rice,  sago,  honey,  sugar, 
dates,  pineapples,  plums,  currants,  and  innumerable  other  berries  and 
fruits  have  been  converted  into  stimulants  ;  and  in  less  frugiferous 
regions  fermented  animal  substances  and  natural  vegetable  poisons 
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furnish  equivalent  succedanea.  The  pastoral  Turkomans  fuddle  with 
koumiss,  or  fermented  mare's  milk  ;  the  Mexicans  with  pulque  (aloe- 
sap)  ;  the  Abyssinians  and  their  northern  neighbors  with  hasheesh,  a 
fermented  infusion  of  hempsecd  ;  and  the  natives  of  Kamtschatka 
prepare  a  highly  intoxicating  liquor  from  a  decoction  of  the  common 
fly-toadstool  {Agaricus  macidaUts).  The  pastor  of  a  Swiss  colony  on 
the  Llanos  Ventosos  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Oaxaca  told  me  that 
the  Indians  of  that  neighborhood  stupefy  themselves  with  macerated 
ciaita,  a  kind  of  water-hemlock,  and  remarked  that  the  successive 
stages  and  the  after-effect  of  their  delirium  correspond  exactly  to 
the  growing  excitement  and  subsequent  dejection  of  a  rum-drinker : 
the  only  difference  was  in  the  price.  Even  strong  mineral  poisons 
have  their  votaries.  Not  only  arsenic,  but  also  antimony,  cinnabar, 
and  acetate  of  copper  are  mistaken  for  digestive  tonics  by  Spanish 
and  South  American  miners,  and  Vambery  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  poor 
Kirghiz  Tartars  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  a  nitrous  precipitate, 
and  thereby  induce  a  secretion  of  saliva  that  would  make  a  Hunga- 
rian tobacco-chewer  stare. 

Every  poison  can  become  a  "  second  nature,"  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  the  most  baneful  substances,  though  at  first  the 
most  repulsive,  will  eventually  take  the  firmest  hold  upon  the  system. 
Whatever  is  unhealthy  is  offensive  to  an  unvitiated  taste  :  man  has 
his  full  share  of  the  salutary  instinct  which  warns  animals  against  vege- 
table poisons  ;  but  our  natural  repugnance  against  such  feeble  stimu- 
lants as  coffee  and  light  wines  may  be  readily  overcome,  and  their 
habitual  use  can  be  discontinued  with  comparative  ease.  Brandy 
and  strong  malt-liquors  are  originally  much  more  unpalatable,  and 
few  tobacco-smokers  can  forget  their  horror  jiaturalis  at  the  first 
attempt,  —  Nature's  protest  against  the  incipience  of  a  virulent 
pseudo-nature.  About  one  smoker  of  five,  and  hardly  one  of  three 
confirmed  topers  break,  or  can  break,  their  fetters  ;  and  not  one  of 
five  thousand  will  ever  outgrow  a  secret  hankering  after  his  tipple, 
a  chronic  tendency  to  relapse.  A  strong  stimulant  is  a  hard  task- 
master, who  rarely  respites  and  never  manumits  his  slaves. 

But  this  tyrant  is  always  ready  to  resign  his  sceptre  to  a  stronger 
despot  :  Gambrinus  yields  to  Bacchus,  Bacchus  to  King  Alcohol 
Santa-Crucensis,  and  the  most  stubborn  poison-fiend  may  be  exor- 
cised by  the  Beelzebub  of  Opium.  After  a  protracted  indulgence 
in  any  artificial  tonic,  the  toxic  influence  palls  ;  the  jaded  appetite 
demands  a  stronger  incentive,  and  herein  lies  the  true  danger  of 
the  milder  stimulants :  they  initiate  a  progressive  habit.     This  habit, 
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the  dependence  of  our  digestive  organs  upon  artificial  stimulation, 
is  what  we  should  guard  against  ;  and  here,  more  than  elsewhere, 
prevention  is  better,  because  far  more  practicable,  than  cure.  Be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  abate  intemperance,  we  must  recognize  the 
alcohol-habit  as  an  advanced  stage  of  a  morbid  physical  condition, 
and  cease  to  treat  it  as  a  controvertible  moral  aberration.  The 
traditional  method  has  certainly  not  failed  for  want  of  a  fair  trial  ; 
our  home-missionaries  have  done  their  very  best,  and  apparently  not 
quite  in  vain,  but  their  trophies  are  the  heads  of  a  hydra,  the  excres- 
cences of  a  rank  and  deep-rooted  poison-plant.  We  must  aim  our 
blows  at  the  root  of  the  upas-tree  instead  of  lopping  its  prominent 
branches.  Ludovico  Sforza  tried  to  suppress  games  of  chance  by 
confiscating  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Milanese  dice-factories  ;  but 
his  subjects  invented  cards,  and  gambling  continued  :  so  with  our 
present  dietetic  abuses  the  poison-habit  would  as  certainly  survive 
the  demolition  of  all  breweries  and  distilleries.  By  the  persistent 
use  of  any  artificial  stimulant  the  system  becomes  subject  to  a  peri- 
odic prurience,  characterized  by  many  symptoms  of  a  true  intermit- 
tent disease,  but  also  by  an  insidious  pjogressive  tc7idency. 

This  axiom  fully  explains  the  supposed  spontaneous  propagation  of 
the  alcohol  mania,  and  will  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  main  ques- 
tion :  Does  the  human  system  in  its  normal  condition  require  any 
toxic  stimulant.''  All  physical  analogies  speak  against  it.  We  are 
frugivorous  by  nature,  partly  carnivorous  by  habit,  but  certainly  not 
graminivorous  ;  and  of  all  animals  only  a  few  graminivorous  ones  have 
a  natural  craving  for  the  mildest  of  all  peptic  stimulants  :  deer,  wild 
goats,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  ruminants  pay  an  occasional  visit  to 
the  next  salt-lick.  With  this  exception,  the  instinct  of  all  mammals 
in  a  state  of  nature  revolts  against  the  mere  taste  of  our  popular  tip- 
ples and  spices.  Monkeys,  lemurs,  and  the  frugivorous  plantigrades 
loathe  the  odor  of  fermented  fruits.  Tobacco-fields  need  no  fence  ; 
and  only  the  rage  of  hunger  will  induce  carnivorous  beasts  to  touch 
salted  or  peppered  meats.  Strong  spirits  and  opium  are  shunned  as 
deadly  poisons  even  by  reptiles  and  the  lowest  insects.  Sustained 
only  by  the  tonic  of  the  vis  vitcE,  animals  endure  the  rigor  of  an  arctic 
winter,  and  perform  their  physical  functions  with  an  energy  far  sur- 
passing the  exertions  of  the  most  active  man.  That  mental  vigor  is 
compatible  with  a  non-stimulating  diet  is  proved  by  the  teetotalism 
of  many  ancient  philosophers,  and  such  modern  brain-workers  as 
Peter  Baile,  Grimm,  Laplace,  Combe,  Franklin,  and  Shelley.  But 
can  abstainers  combine  mental  activity  with  physical  exertion  and 
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especially  with  the  monotonous,  long-continued  drudgery  of  the 
laboring  classes  ?  In  other  words,  will  total  abstinence  do  for  the 
people  at  large  ?  Is  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  com- 
munity, consistent  with  a  dona  fide  observance  of  the  Maine  law? 
We  may  doubt  if  absolute  naturalism  a  la  Dio  Lewis  was  not  some- 
thing phenomenal  even  in  the  century  of  Cincinnatus  ;  nor  have 
theologians  yet  decided  the  point  whether  the  "sweet  wine"  of  the 
old  Hebrews  was  must  or  a  sort  of  Bordeaux  sec.  The  Pythagoreans 
of  Magna  Graecia  relaxed  their  principles  before  they  became  a  na- 
tional party.  Still,  history  furnishes  one  excellent  test-case  in  point : 
the  western  Saracens  abstained  not  only  from  wine  but  from  all 
fermented  and  distilled  drinks  whatsoever,  were  as  innocent  of  coffee 
as  of  tea  and  tobacco,  knew  opium  only  as  a  soporific  medicine,  and 
were  inclined  to  abstemiousness  in  the  use  of  animal  food.  Yet  six 
millions  of  these  truest  sons  of  temperance  held  their  own  for  seven 
centuries  against  great  odds  of  heavy-armed  Giaours,  excelled  all 
Christendom  in  astronomy,  medicine,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  lin- 
guistics, as  well  as  in  the  abstract  sciences,  and  could  boast  of  a 
whole  galaxy  of  philosophers  and  inspired  poets. 

Rousseau  believed  that  a  taste  for  strong  drinks  could  only  be 
acquired  during  the  period  of  immaturity  and  that  there  was  little 
danger  after  the  twentieth  year  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  that  the  road 
to  rum  is  paved  with  milder  stimulants,  the  age  of  confirmed  habits 
is  now  reached  by  few  who  have  not  lost  their  best  safeguard  against 
inebriety,  namely,  an  unsophisticated  physical  conscience,  so  to  speak. 
That  barrier  once  removed,  our  moral  conscience  and  moral  power 
of  resistance  are  carried  along  with  the  current  of  the  inevitably 
progressive  poison-habit.  The  difficulties  of  the  fatal  premier  pas 
have  been  lubricated  by  childish  confidence  and  the  force  of  example, 
and  the  rest  of  the  road  is  well-graded  ;  for  the  step  from  beer  to 
brandy  is  far  easier  than  that  from  water  to  beer.  When  wine  was 
the  only  stimulant,  Rousseau's  rule  probably  held  good  ;  but  for  one 
young  Pythagorean  who  could  contravene  the  interdict  of  the  sage, 
a  hundred  kids  of  P'ather  Mathew's  flock  are  fuddled  with  tea,  coffee, 
paregoric,  onions,  allspice,  and  tobacco-fumes  ;  they  imbibe  stimu- 
lants, in  the  literal  sense,  with  their  mother-milk,  and  inebriety 
marks  them  as  her  own  before  they  have  tasted  a  drop  of  alcohol. 

This  would  be  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  growing  poison- 
mania,  if,  besides,  intemperance  were  not  to  some  degree  increased 
by  certain  moral  influences  of  an  age  the  ethics  of  which  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  described  as  a  mixture  of  puritanical  and  mercantile 
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principles.  The  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  spiritual  askesis, 
from  which  the  prosperous  materialism  of  our  every-day  life  has  so 
thoroughly  emancipated  itself,  still  casts  its  gloom  over  the  sole  day 
on  which  a  large  plurality  of  our  working  population  find  their  only 
leisure  for  recreation.  The  ancient  Egyptians  turned  their  funerals 
into  holidays  ;  we  celebrate  our  holidays  like  funerals.  In  a  primi- 
tive state  of  society  field  sports  afford  abundant  pastimes,  our  wealthy 
burghers  find  indoor  amusements,  and  scholars  have  ideal  hunting- 
grounds  of  their  own  ;  but  the  large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  to 
whom  reading  is  a  task  rather  than  a  pleasure,  are  reduced  to  the 
hard  choice  between  their  circcnses  and  their  panes.  Even  the  slaves 
of  ancient  Rome  had  their  saturnalia,  when  their  masters  indulged 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  accumulated  arrears  of  happiness  ; 
but  our  laborers  toil  like  machines,  whose  best  recreation  is  a  tem- 
porary respite  of  work.  Human  hearts,  however,  will  not  renounce 
their  birthright  to  happiness  ;  and  if  joy  has  departed  this  life,  they 
pursue  its  shadow  into  the  land  of  dreams,  and  try  to  spice  the  dry 
bread  of  daily  drudgery  with  the  sweets  of  delirium. 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  in  all  countries  of  Christendom 
intemperance  is  rarer  among  the  privileged  classes  who  have  other 
convivial  resources  and  among  the  sex  whose  normal  constitution 
assigns  them  to  a  sphere  of  less  exciting  employments.  Tedium 
rather  than  ignorance  or  natural  perversity  leads  our  workingmen 
to  the  liquor-shop,  and  the  proper  remedy  is  not  to  deprive  them 
of  their  scanty  leisure  but  to  provide  them  with  healthier  pastimes. 
Cities  which  lose  millions  by  the  direct  and  indirect  consequences 
of  the  poison-mania  could  well  afford  once  a  week  to  collect  their 
tempted  idlers  in  a  free  Circus  Maximus,  divested  of  its  objectiona- 
ble features  and  ennobled  by  music  and  musea,  dramas,  debating- 
matches,  tournaments,  and  competitive  gymnastics.  Every  village 
should  have  its  wrestling-ring  and  foot-race  ground  ;  and  by  investing 
a  few  dollars  in  Olympic  prizes,  our  wealthy  philanthropists  could 
turn  hundreds  of  boy-topers  into  young  athletes.  Till  the  Sabbata- 
rians devise  more  effectual  methods  for  saving  the  souls  of  our  do- 
mestic heathens,  we  might  as  well  begin  by  saving  their  bodies. 

But  besides  their  excitative  influence  strong  stimulants  induce  a 
lethargic  reaction,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  after-effect  that  many 
unfortunates  resort  to  intoxication.  They  drink  in  order  to  get 
drunk  ;  they  are  not  tempted  by  the  poison-fiend  in  the  guise  of  a 
good  familiar  spirit,  but  deliberately  invoke  the  enemy  which  steals 
away  their  brains.     Many  incurables  and  some  of  the  most  preco- 
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cious  topers  belong  to  this  class ;  and  here  the  climacteric  of  the  Ge- 
neva philosopher  is,  indeed,  a  critical  period.  By  a  liberal  education 
we  may  secure  our  boys  against  ciniiii,  but  we  cannot  insure  them 
against  sorrow  ;  and  children  whose  petty  ailments  have  been  palli- 
ated with  stimulants  and  anodynes  will  probably  in  after  years  have 
recourse  to  the  same  Lethe  as  a  refuge  from  grief.  To  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  been  early  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  body- 
and-mind-hcaling  powers  of  Nature,  the  growing  self-confidence  of 
manlier  years  will  rarely  fail  to  confirm  the  habit.  They  will  be 
men  that  "  bide  their  time,"  or,  like  Henry  Thoreau,  "  rather  face 
any  fate  than  seek  refuge  in  stupefaction." 

Dr.  Buchanan  of  Manchester  tells  us  that  a  yearly  average  of  1,900 
pounds,  or  nearly  a  ton,  of  crude  opium  is  used  by  the  druggists  of 
his  city  for  the  preparation  of  paregoric,  and  that  nine  tenths  of  that 
quantity  is  administered  to  children  under  five  years  of  age,  who  are 
kept  asleep,  mvita  Natura,  day  after  day,  while  their  mothers  work  at 
the  factory.  In  the  United  States  and  western  Europe  millions  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  become  confirmed  tea-and-coffee- 
drinkcrs,  and  even  lager  beer  is  forced  upon  school-boys  by  well- 
meaning  and  otherwise  intelligent  German  parents.  Aside  from  sup- 
posed hereditary  predispositions  (of  which  the  influence  is  generally 
overrated),  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  the  West- 
Caucasian  nations  enter  their  teens  with  dietetic  habits  the  natural 
development  of  which  tends  toward  dipsomania. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  such  adscripts  to  Moloch  must  actually 
perish  in  his  health-consuming  flames  ;  the  storms  of  life  extinguish 
many  a  spark  before  it  has  set  the  soul  afire,  and  there  are  amethys- 
tine natures  which  resist  the  besetting  poison  as  phlegmatic  children 
often  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  vaccinator.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
has  produced  men  who  could  break  the  strongest  fetters  of  the  opium 
slavery  by  sheer  will-force  ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  for  one  such 
moral  Samson  there  are  a  hundred  Maccabees  who  can  keep  the  foe 
at  bay  and  resist  the  progressive  tendency  of  any  stimulant-habit  for 
a  life-time.  A  realizing  sense  of  the  danger  is  a  potent  ally,  even  in 
the  extremes  of  such  defensive  warfare,  but  the  principiis  obsta  is  an 
infinitely  safer  plan.  Opposing  principles  to  the  influence  of  a  far- 
gone  poison-habit  is  a  restless  pull  against  the  stream,  — a  stream  of  a 
thousand  tributaries,  with  currents  of  various  strength,  but  all  setting 
toward  the  same  ocean.  Only  abstinence  from  all  stimulants  is  easier 
than  temperance. 

Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.D. 


A    REPLY   TO    PROF.    BONAMY    PRICE. 

TN  a  recent  number  of  the  "  International  Review,"  in  an  article  on 
-^  Money,  Professor  Bonamy  Price  attempts  an  explanation  of  the 
recent  long  period  of  depression  in  this  country,  which  ought  not  to 
pass  uncontested.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  that  the 
causes  of  commercial  crises  should  be  explained,  if  possible,  in  order 
that  right  measures  may  be  adopted  for  avoiding  their  recurrence. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  great  fluctuations  in  the  condition  of 
commerce  and  industry  can  be  wholly  prevented  ;  because,  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  the  over-sanguine  will  undertake  rash 
enterprises,  and  the  unthinking  will  follow  their  lead.  Also,  so  long  as 
very  poor  nations,  who  are  yet  large  customers  of  rich  manufacturing 
States,  are  exposed  to  famines,  as  in  the  East,  there  will  be  sudden 
and  violent  cessations  in  the  demand  for  manufactures,  together  with 
an  increased  demand  for  food  from  outside  sources  ;  great  wars  will 
also  often  change  all  the  conditions  of  trade  ;  such  incidents  will  pro- 
mote commercial  crises,  and  make  great  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  accumulated  wealth. 

But  even  under  such  conditions  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Pro- 
fessor Price's  explanation  can  be  admitted  as  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  problem.     He  says  :  — 

"The  cause  of  the  fearful  depression  was  over-co7isutnption ;  and  by  over-con- 
sumption we  mean  the  using  and  destroying  more  wealth  than  was  remade.  The 
necessary  consequence  was  impoverishment, —  there  was  less  to  distribute  among 
the  whole  people.  One  necessary  result  was  that  there  was  less  to  exchange,  less 
to  buy  with  ;  and  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  on  every  side  were  doing  less 
business,  often  none  at  all.  This  is  precisely  commercial  depression,  and  its  cause 
is  easy  to  understand.  A  great  famine  furnishes  a  good  example  of  such  de- 
pression." 

This  explanation  may  be  adequate  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, but  cannot  be  accepted   in   respect   to    this  country.     The 
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conditions  of  Great  Britain  are  peculiar,  and  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  be  marked  by  some  rather  strange  anomalies  ;  among  them  we 
may  name  a  certain  insularity  or  narrowness  of  thought  on 
economic  questions,  accompanied  by  a  world-wide  practice  in  the 
economic  field  of  commerce.  This  anomalous  condition  of  thought 
has  lately  appeared  in  three  ways  :  — 

r.  An  attempt  to  explain  famines,  and  therefrom  commercial  crises, 
by  connecting  them  with  the  periodic  disappearance  of  spots  on  the 
sun  once  in  about  eleven  years  ;  the  reasoning  being  based  on  the 
late  famines  in  India  and  the  bad  harvests  in  Europe,  as  examples  of 
the  malevolent  influence  of  an  unspotted  sun.  But  unfortunately  for 
this  theory,  it  happens  that  these  very  years  of  apparently  malevolent 
influence  have  been  the  periods  of  the  most  abundant  harvests  in 
North  America  ;  and  if  there  is  any  economic  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  to  be  established,  we  may  well  worship  the  Apollo  whose  face 
is  without  shadow. 

2.  The  second  most  extraordinary  example  of  insular  thought  is 
the  pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  Cobden  Club,  written  by  Mr. 
Aug.  Mongredien,  and  addressed  to  the  Western  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  This  pamphlet  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
amusement,  and  also  of  some  annoyance,  to  some  of  the  honorary  mem- 
bers of  that  excellent  club  in  the  United  States.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  following  assumptions :  (a)  That  our  average  duties  on  manufac- 
tures are  forty  per  cent ;  (d)  That  the  consumption  of  manufactures 
by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  1^1,400,000,000  worth 
each  year  ;  (c)  That  the  odd  1^400,000,000  is  mostly  an  unnecessary 
payment,  or  tribute,  by  the  Western  farmer  to  the  Eastern  manufac- 
turer ;  (d)  That  if  the  farmers  were  at  liberty  to  buy  all  these  manu- 
factures in  Great  Britain,  they  might  save  $360,000,000  out  of  the 
$400,000,000. 

These  assumptions  utterly  ignore  the  fact  that  at  least  five  sevenths 
of  the  articles  listed  as  manufactures  in  the  census  of  1870,  on  which 
this  ludicrous  computation  was  based,  consist  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments, goods  and  wares,  that  could  not  now  be  imported  from  abroad 
under  any  circumstances,  and  that  even  of  the  other  two  sevenths 
only  a  moderate  portion  could  be  so  imported.  More  than  three 
fourths  of  the  manufactures  of  every  civilized  country — probably  a 
much  greater  proportion  —  must  of  necessity  be  manufactured,  not 
only  within  its  own  limits,  but,  in  such  a  country  as  our  own,  in  centres 
that  bear  certain  relations  to  the  users  of  the  iroods  or  wares.     It 
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would  be  practically  impossible  for  any  foreign  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete in  supplying  us  with  builders'  supplies  or  tools,  agricultural  im- 
plements or  hardware,  furniture  or  manufactures  of  wood,  stoves,  or 
railroad  supplies  ;  neither  could  heavy  cotton  fabrics,  woollen  flannels, 
or  many  other  textile  fabrics,  be  now  made  to  pay  the  cost  of  importa- 
tion :  hence  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  protecting  American  manu- 
factures is  in  no  degree  to  be  measured  by  the  average  duty  on 
manufactures  as  a  whole.  In  fact  some  of  our  own  fabrics  are  now, 
or  have  lately  been,  made  and  sold  at  less  than  the  rate  of  duty  only. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  club  whose  motive  is  to  promote  good-will  among 
men  should  not  have  suppressed  a  pamphlet  —  as  some  of  its  hon- 
orary members  on  this  side  advised  —  which  is  only  calculated  to 
stir  up  sectional  ill-will  in  this  country,  and  which  as  to  its  main 
allegations  is  so  easily  refuted  that  it  helps  the  opponents  of  freer 
trade  more  than  it  does  the  advocates  thereof.  The  most  prominent 
advocates  of  protection  have  within  a  year  petitioned  for  a  revision  of 
the  present  war  tariff  by  a  competent  commission  ;  and  it  may  well 
befit  the  advocates  of  freer  trade  to  show  their  confidence  in  their  own 
principles  by  accepting  the  proposal,  resting  assured  that  it  will 
happen  here  as  it  did  when  the  great  tariff  reforms  were  begun  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  bitter  opponents  of  even  a  small  change 
found  themselves  so  much  benefited  by  it,  when  made,  that  the 
greater  changes  which  came  later  received  almost  unanimous  con- 
currence. 

It  might  well  occur  to  our  "  kin  beyond  the  sea,"  that,  so  long  as  a 
system  of  protection  to  a  landed  aristocracy,  of  protection  to  a  State- 
church,  of  protection  to  sectarian  schools  and  the  denial  of  common 
education,  —  of  protection  to  privilege  in  every  direction,  —  is  main- 
tained in  Great  Britain,  so  long  will  our  continental  system  of  free 
trade  between  the  States  of  this  nation  —  our  absolute  free  trade 
in  land,  our  system  of  free  schools,  and  the  free  opportunity  for  every 
man,  without  regard  to  origin  or  status,  to  attain  the  greatest  wealth 
and  the  highest  position  —  keep  us  in  advance  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  true  progress  of  mankind,  even  if  we  are  as  badly  handicapped 
by  our  war  tariff  as  the  more  zealous  members  of  the  Cobden  Club 
attempt  to  prove.  The  advocates  of  judicious  tariff  reform  can  only 
regret  a  publication  which  retards  rather  than  promotes  the  reform 
which  it  advocates.  If  the  honorary  members  of  the  Cobden  Club 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  greatest  freedom  from  the  inter- 
ference of  government  in  internal  commerce  and  affairs  exists,  were 
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to  circulate  —  perhaps  in  Ireland  —  a  pamphlet  calculated  to  exas- 
perate the  ill-feeling  of  the  peasantry,  or  were  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flame  in  the  great  contest  between  laborers  and  capitalists  which  now 
vexes  England,  basing  their  appeal  upon  an  equally  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  facts,  and  an  equally  entire  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  true  relation  of  the  parties,  our  fellow-members  in  England  who 
have  done  us  the  honor  of  electing  us  as  honorary  associates  might 
deem  such  interference  something  more  than  an  indiscretion. 

3.  The  third  example  of  a  somewhat  limited  view  of  an  important 
question  in  economic  science  is  Professor  Price's  explanation  of  the 
recent  period  of  depression.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  famines  in 
India  and  China,  the  Russian  war,  and  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Turkey,  —  all  affecting  the  demand  for  British  manufactures,  —  to 
which  may  be  added  the  great  cessation  of  demand  from  this  country 
after  the  panic  of  1873,  may  fully  justify  the  statement  that  for  many 
years  Great  Britain  was  consuming  more  wealth  than  she  produced  ; 
but  the  attempt  to  extend  this  explanation  to  this  country  must  utterly 
fail :  the  facts  are  all  against  it. 

Since  1873  there  has  doubtless  been  in  this  country  an  enormous 
change  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  our  own  citizens,  and  a 
revaluation  on  a  specie  basis  of  property  previously  estimated  in  de- 
preciated paper,  much  of  which  property  was  also  mortgaged  in  paper 
obligations  which  have  had  to  be  redeemed  in  specie.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  false  measure  of  value  —  the  deferred  and  depreciated 
promise  of  the  nation  forced  into  use  by  law,  and  wilfully  maintained 
in  its  irredeemable  and  inconvertible  condition  for  many  years  after 
the  Government  had  ample  surplus  revenue  in  gold  coin  to  have  re- 
deemed and  paid  all  the  notes  —  has  worked  fraud  and  felony,  steal- 
ing property  from  those  who  had  not  wasted  but  would  have  saved  it, 
and  conveying  it  to  those  who  had  not  earned  it. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  hardship  of  a  return  to  an  honest 
standard  of  value  after  the  debauch  which  has  always  occurred  when  a 
nation  tampers  with  and  depreciates  its  money,  is  as  great  as  and 
more  difficult  to  overcome  than  that  which  follows  the  first  issue  of 
the  inconvertible  notes.  The  crisis  and  overwhelming  disaster  which 
overtook  Great  Britain  when  the  Bank  of  England  resumed  payment 
in  specie  of  her  depreciated  notes,  issued  during  the  Napoleonic  con- 
test, constitutes  but  one  of  many  historic  examples  of  this  kind. 

Yet  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  all  that  this  nation  has  suf- 
fered, there  never  has  been  a  time  in  its  history  when  there  was  such 
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an  abundant  and  excessive  production  of  all  which  constitutes  wealth, 
when  there  has  been  less  of  "over-consumption,"  than  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  commercial  crisis  and  panic 
of  1873  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  specie  standard  on  January  r, 

1879. 

It  was  with  this  excess  of  our  production  of  grain,  meat,  cotton, 
oil,  and  in  less  degree  of  manufactured  goods  and  wares,  that  we 
bought  back  all  our  national,  state,  and  railroad  bonds,  which  were  re- 
sold to  us  by  other  nations  in  part  from  choice  but  mainly  from 
necessity,  and  in  order  that  they  might  therewith  purchase  a  portion 
of  our  excessive  abundance.  It  was  with  the  further  excess  of  these 
commodities  —  which  would  have  rotted  on  the  field  or  lain  dormant  in 
the  earth  if  we  could  not  have  sent  them  abroad  —  that  we  bought 
the  gold  coin  by  means  of  which  we  have  re-established  the  specie 
standard. 

But  it  may  be  rejoined  by  the  learned  Professor:  The  cause  of  the 
beginning  of  the  depression  in  1873  was  the  "over-consumption  "  of 
wealth  in  the  construction  of  unnecessary  railroads,  and  in  other 
modes  of  extravagant  expenditure  ;  in  fact  he  cites  the  rapid  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  quick  into 
fixed  capital,  as  one  of  the  chief  examples  of  over-consumption  and 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  subsequent  depression. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  railway  mania  was  a  cause  of  sub- 
sequent depression,  but  not  for  the  reason  assigned.  The  construc- 
tion of  new  railroads  reached  its  highest  point  in  1871,  when  7,400 
miles  were  constructed,  from  which  point  the  construction  receded  to 
1,712  miles  in  1875. 

In  the  year  1871,  when  the  harvest  work  was  being  done,  the  grain 
crop  of  1870  was  being  consumed,  which  exceeded  the  crop  of  1869  by 
138,000,000  bushels.  This  certainly  furnished  ample  food  for  the 
force  employed  ;  and  as  the  cotton  crop  of  1870-71  exceeded  the 
crop  of  1869-70  by  1,200,000  bales,  worth  at  least  ^72,000,000,  there 
was  ample  means  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  iron  or  other  materials  for 
the  equipment  of  the  roads  from  the  excess  of  this  single  product. 

But  there  is  another  method  of  proving  conclusively  that  there  was 
no  "over-consumption"  in  the  period  either  of  inflation,  from  1869  to 
1873,  01"  of  depression,  from  1873  to  1879. 

In  this  whole  period  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  production 
of  this  country,  measured  either  in  quantities  or  in  specie  values,  was 
greater  than  the  increase  of  population.     It  may  also  be  proved  that 
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this  increasing  product  was  annually  compassed  with  less  application 
of  manual  labor,  and  was  also  moved  each  year  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer at  a  cost  of  a  constantly  decreasing  proportion. 

While  this  has  been  true  of  production  in  general  ever  since  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1865,  there  have  of  course  been  special  exceptions. 
The  abnormal  war-demand  for  some  kinds  of  woollen  fabrics  and 
other  wares  caused  an  undue  proportion  of  machinery  and  labor  to  be 
directed  to  their  supply;  and  many  unskilfully  and  hastily  constructed 
mills  and  works  were  stopped  for  a  time  ;  but  these  have  since  passed 
into  new  hands,  have  been  improved,  and  are  now  fully  employed. 

It  was  not  the  actual  construction  of  railroads  which  worked  mis- 
chief:  nearly  every  mile  laid  before  the  panic  has  already  justified  its 
existence,  and  is  now  performing  good  service  on  a  specie  basis,  while 
we  are  now  building,  without  undue  excitement,  more  miles  of  railroads 
than  ever  before  at  any  one  time. 

It  was  the  speculative  method  that  was  bad  ;  and  when  it  broke  down, 
many  mines,  iron-works,  and  rolling-mills  were  stopped  and  became 
bankrupt  ;  but  in  new  hands  all  that  were  rightly  placed  are  now 
needed,  and  more  are  being  added.  In  the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio, 
in  the  very  face  of  the  depression,  the  production  of  iron  has  grown 
from  almost  nothing  in  1874  to  over  75,000  tons  in  1S80,  and  is  still 
rapidly  increasing. 

But,  after  all,  what  did  the  cessation  of  railway  construction  and 
the  decrease  in  miles  of  new  road  from  7,400  in  1871  to  1,712  miles 
in  1875  really  mean,  when  measured  in  days' work  .-•  The  difference 
in  round  figures  was  5,700  miles,  at  a  real  cost  not  exceeding  $20,000 
per  mile,  whatever  the  nominal  amount  of  stock  or  bonds  issued  may 
have  been.  In  the  aggregate  the  total  expenditure  was,  therefore, 
not  over  $114,000,000.  In  that  culminating  year  the  wages  of  iron- 
puddlcrs  had  reached  nine  dollars  a  day  in  some  places  ;  attendants 
upon  rolling-mills,  four  to  five  dollars  ;  mechanics,  three  to  four  dol- 
lars ;  and  common  laborers,  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  a  half.  If 
the  whole  difference  of  5,400  miles  between  the  construction  of  1875 
and  that  of  1871  be  assumed  to  have  been  an  excess  not  absolutely 
called  for,  it  yet  represents  a  sum  which  our  circumstances  fully  war- 
ranted us  in  spending. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  assumed  excess  of  railroads  represents 
$380,000  per  day  for  300  working  days,  —  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
127,000  men  at  the  low  average  of  three  dollars  each.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  whole  force  of  men  employed  in  mines,  rolling-mills,  or 
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machine-shops,  or  in  building  the  roads  or  laying  tracks  for  this 
5,400  miles,  exceeded  100,000,  and  it  could  not  have  been  over  150,000 
under  any  circumstances.  This  force  consisted  in  largest  degree  of 
common  laborers,  unmarried.  There  may  have  been  two  others,  on 
the  average,  dependent  on  each  laborer :  if  so,  it  appears  that  the  larg- 
est proportion  of  our  population  dependent,  even  for  a  single  year,  on 
the  assumed  excess  of  railroad  construction  never  exceeded  one  to 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  amounted  to  httle  if  any  more  than  the 
present  annual  increase  of  population  from  immigration  alone. 

Furthermore,  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  the  sum  cf  $1 14,000,000 
represents  over  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  of  the  gross  value 
of  the  annual  product  of  this  country,  nor  did  that  sum  measure  the 
average  increase  in  quantity  of  each  year  from  1869  to  1879  inclusive. 
Yet  railway  construction  was  the  most  marked  example  of  the  conver- 
sion of  quick  capital,  and  represented  rapid  consumption  more  than 
any  other  mode  of  expenditure.  If  there  was  any  such  "  over-consump- 
tion "  as  to  cause  a  scarcity,  railroad  building  must  have  been  the 
principal  factor  in  the  account. 

The  next  example  cited  would  doubtless  be  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditures of  cities  and  towns  in  public  works  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  if 
all  these  expenditures  were  analyzed,  they  would  not  aggregate  so  large 
a  sum  of  money  annually,  or  account  for  the  employment  of  so  large 
a  number  of  men,  as  the  construction  of  railroads  ;  and  if  all  other 
modes  of  excessive  expenditure  during  the  inflation  period  be  aggre- 
gated, analyzed,  and  converted  into  days'  work,  it  is  not  probable  — 
hardly  possible  —  that  we  could  discover  a  force  of  over  250,000 
adults  who  were  discharged  from  work  by  the  consequences  of  the 
panic.  And  if  each  of  these  had  three  dependents  and  be  counted  as 
four  persons,  we  have  1,000,000  out  of  a  population  at  that  date  of 
about  43,000,000  temporarily  discharged  from  labor,  constituting 
less  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  representing  less  than  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  our  annual  consumption.  Let  it  now  be 
considered  that  during  this  very  period,  —  say  from  1873  to  1877, 
—  within  which  the  point  of  extreme  depression  was  reached  and 
passed,  our  gross  production  of  grain,  meat,  and  other  agricultural 
products,  and  of  all  goods  and  wares  manufactured  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions, which,  as  has  been  stated,  were  subject  to  special  condition.s), 
increased  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent  each  year,  and  we  then 
find  no  clew  to  depression  in  any  possible  over-consumption.  It 
will  be  observed  that  a  further  analysis  would  prove  that  in  this  force 
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of  say  250,000  adults  discharged  from  their  accustomed  work  by  the 
cessation  of  the  constructive  occupations  of  railroad  building,  city  im- 
provements, and  the  luxurious  expenditure  of  individuals  in  "  palatial 
residences  "  and  the  like  which  marked  that  period,  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  common  or  illiterate  and  uninstructed  laborers  than  in 
almost  any  other  branches  of  work.  The  diggers  and  delvers  consti- 
tute the  largest  portion  of  the  railway  constructors  ;  the  hod-carriers, 
cartmen,  and  common  laborers  are  the  most  numerous  class  in  city 
work ;  the  coal-miners  and  iron-workmen  possess  skill,  but  are  yet  to 
be  classed  among  the  illiterate  and  uninstructed. 

It  was  the  absence  of  demand  for  the  consumption  of  this  idle 
force,  it  was  their  restricted,  not  their  over  consumption,  which  caused 
iron,  coal,  and  goods  to  accumulate,  and  thus  aggravated  the  conse- 
quences of  the  panic. 

But  the  want  of  work  for  this  relatively  insignificant  force  will  not 
suffice  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  We  must  find  other  causes  for  lack 
of  occupation  ;  we  must  seek  yet  deeper  to  account  for  the  want  and 
destitution  which  prevailed  during  the  period  of  depression  in  the  midst 
of  such  an  abundance  of  everything  needed  for  human  welfare  as  to 
cause  all  the  shallow  thinkers  in  the  land  to  prate  of  over-production, 
at  the  same  time  counselling  saving  rather  than  spending,  when  the 
very  thing  most  needed  was  to  find  out  how  to  spend  profitably  the 
excess  of  our  perishable  productions,  and  by  thus  spending  really  to 
save  them. 

This  other  factor  in  the  temporary  depression  of  the  period  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  very  rapid  improvement  in  machinery,  or  in 
its  application  where  hand-work  had  been  depended  upon  before. 
This  kind  of  progress  always  proceeds  most  rapidly  in  the  periods  of 
what  are  called  "  the  hardest  times." 

Any  attempt  to  make  a  complete  analysis  of  this  temporary  cause 
of  depression  would  be  almost  the  work  of  a  lifetime  ;  but  from  a  few 
examples  the  whole  case  may  be  comprehended.  In  the  great  saw- 
mills of  the  West,  one  man,  at  high  wages  and  with  less  physical  ex- 
ertion, works  off  eight  times  the  quantity  of  sawed  lumber  that  one 
man  was  able  to  work  off  before  the  war.  In  the  coarse-cotton  mill, 
one  operative  converts  nearly  twice  as  much  cotton  into  cloth  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours,  as  one  operative  could  convert  in  a  day  of  thirteen 
hours  in  1840;  one  now  receives  nearly  the  same  wages  that  two  did 
then,  and  yet  the  cost  of  the  cloth  to  the  consumer  is  very  much  less. 
Steel  can  now  be  made  cheaper  than  iron  was  produced  before  the 
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invention  of  Bessemer,  and  the  few  hands  now  employed  earn  far 
more  than  the  many  did  then.  It  is  during  the  "  hardest  times  "  that 
these  changes  are  most  rapid,  and  the  very  energy  of  progress  makes 
the  penury  of  the  unskilled  the  greater. 

This  class  of  changes  would  fully  account  for  the  remainder  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  years  succeeding  the  panic,  whose  number  never 
reached  five  per  cent  of  the  laboring  force  of  the  nation.  The  effect 
of  an  excess  of  five  per  cent  of  laborers  is,  however,  precisely  the  same 
as  the  effect  of  five  per  cent  excess  of  the  products  of  labor ;  that  is, 
a  depression  in  the  price  of  the  whole  in  far  greater  measure.  When- 
ever either  occurs,  the  whole  commercial  body  is  affected  ;  a  general 
decline  in  prices  and  wages  sets  in,  and  continues  until  some  change 
comes  about,  under  which  the  excess,  either  of  labor  or  goods,  can  be 
absorbed. 

We  may  present  the  case  in  another  manner.  It  may  be  fairly 
proved  that  in  a  normal  condition  the  cost  of  subsisting  the  whole 
population  of  this  country  absorbs  the  product,  or  that  which  is  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  the  product,  of  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number;  the  work  of  the  other  ten  per  cent  is  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  capital  already  in  existence,  or  in  adding  to  it 
perhaps  five  per  cent  in  each  department.  These  percentages  cannot- 
be  absolutely  determined,  but  it  has  been  the  conclusion  of  those  who 
have  attempted  the  solution  of  this  problem,  that  not  over  ten  per 
cent  of  the  annual  product  can  be  capitalized,  and  not  over  five  per 
cent  saved  in  a  permanent  addition  to  our  wealth.  It  follows  that  the 
stability  of  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen,  and  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  profits  of  capital,  coupled  with  rapid  exchanges  and  full  consump- 
tion, depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  steady,  regular,  and  continuous 
employment  of  the  fraction,  be  it  five  per  cent  more  or  less,  who  con- 
vert the  excess  of  quick  or  perishable  capital  into  permanent  forms. 
Whether  the  fractions  stated  be  approximately  true  or  not,  this  fact 
must  be  assumed, —  that  the  full  occupation  of  all  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  implies  of  necessity  the  employment  of  a  portion  in  some 
kind  of  constructive  enterprise  undertaken  with  reference  to  the  need 
of  future  generations.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  happens  that  the 
owners  of  the  excess  of  capital  earned  or  accumulated  in  the  present 
must,  if  they  use  it  at  all,  extend  a  credit,  or  trust  the  future  for 
reimbursement  both  of  the  principal  and  interest.  If  such  a  credit  or 
trust  is  not  so  extended,  if  there  is  no  such  confidence  in  invest- 
ments as  to  induce  the  conversion  of  the  excess  of  perishable  capital 
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into  permanent  forms,  a  fraction  of  the  laboring  force  of  five  per  cent 
more  or  less,  will  be  out  of  work,  and  the  conditions  must  be  just 
what  we  have  seen  in  these  late  years.  These  conditions  were  a  mass 
of  idle  able-bodied  men,  mostly  consisting  of  common  or  unskilled 
laborers,  concentrated  in  towns  and  cities,  to  which  they  flocked  in 
search  of  employment,  and  where  they  appeared  much  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were,  while  at  the  same  time  there  was  more  perish- 
able capital  waiting  to  be  consumed  than  ever  before,  or,  in  common 
speech,  more  money  to  lend. 

There  may  be  many  causes  for  the  cessation  of  constructive  enter- 
prises ;  but,  among  them  all,  any  doubt  about  the  stability  or  quality  of 
the  money  of  a  nation  is  one  of  the  most  potent.  It  is  not  intended 
to  argue  this  question  at  this  time  ;  no  man  of  any  intellectual  stand- 
ing or  knowledge  denies  it  ;  no  one  but  a  fool  doubts  it ;  no  one  but  a 
knave  or  a  fool  attempts  to  prove  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  At  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  among  all  conditions  of  men,  the  issue  and 
enforced  use  of  inconvertible  legal-tender  government  notes  —  or, 
what  was  the  same  thing  in  Great  Britain,  the  enforced  use  of  the  in- 
convertible notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  —  have  worked  the  same 
malignant  results :  first,  an  unwholesome  and  speculative  activity, 
and,  next,  an  almost  utter  cessation  of  all  constructive  enterprise. 

For  six  long  years  we  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  if  never  a  new 
mile  of  rail  would  be  needed,  never  a  new  house  be  wanted,  never  the 
product  of  a  new  spindle  be  required ;  we  added  to  our  stock  of  fixed 
capital  only  that  which  we  were  almost  forced  to  add  in  spite  of  dis- 
trust, and  most  of  our  additions  were  more  with  a  view  of  saving  or 
completing  what  we  already  possessed  than  of  providing  for  any 
prospective  wants  of  coming  generations.  During  this  long  period 
the  most  intelligent  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  mechanic 
arts  took  up  the  new  lands  in  the  West,  while  others  earned  a  pre- 
carious living  on  small  job-work,  or  else  appeared  as  tramps,  —  a 
much-abused  class,  who  all  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  most  reckless 
of  their  number. 

On  January  i,  1879,  ^^^^  people  of  this  country  were  convinced 
that  the  specie  standard  was  restored  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  quality 
of  the  money  by  which  their  investments  were  to  be  measured  was 
assured.  When  this  mental  change  occurred,  when  confidence  was 
thus  restored,  new  railroads  were  at  once  undertaken,  new  mills  were 
projected,  new  mines  and  works  were  opened  ;  constructive  enterprise 
started  at  once  into  activity,  and  every  capable  and  willing  laborer 
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was  immediately  employed  ;  the  tide  of  immigration  set  this  way;  and 
every  condition  of  prosperity  seemed  present  within  but  a  few  months 
of  the  time  when  all  had  been  complaining  of  great  adversity,  and  a 
few  had  actually  experienced  it. 

All  that  had  changed  on  January  i  was  that  the  Government  began 
to  redeem  its  broken  promises,  and  the  lawful  money  of  the  country 
ceased  to  be  a  lie. 

The  danger  is  only  averted  for  a  time,  but  has  not  yet  passed. 
Our  lawful  money  may  again  become  a  lie.  So  long  as  it  is  held  to  be 
lawful  to  force  a  promise  of  money  into  use  in  place  of  true  money, 
the  danger  will  continue.  So  long  as  the  legal-tender  function  of  the 
notes  of  the  United  States  is  permitted  by  Congress  and  the  courts  to 
stand,  so  long  will  the  danger  of  bad  money  exist,  and  therewith  also 
the  danger  of  another  period  of  depression  and  of  enforced  idleness  on 
the  part  of  great  numbers  of  willing  laborers. 

The  depression  of  the  last  few  years  has  not  been  caused  by  "  over- 
consumption,"  but  by  resti'icied  consumption  ;  and  this  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  make  a 
dishonored  and  repudiated  note,  due  on  demand,  but  wilfully  main- 
tained in  forced  circulation,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  true  money  in 
gold  coin.  When  the  Government  began  to  meet  its  obligations, 
confidence  returned,  and  the  people  at  once  furnished  themselves 
with  all  the  gold  needed,  and  are  still  adding  to  their  stock.  The 
great  work  will  only  be  completed  when  the  Treasury  ceases  to  as- 
sume the  functions  of  a  bank,  for  which  it  is  utterly  unfit,  and  the 
only  legal  tender  shall  be  a  dollar  made  of  gold.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  the  nation  fully  realize  the  great  compensation  for  the  'Civil  War; 
then  only  will  it  comprehend  the  grand  opportunity  which  the  relief 
from  the  curse  of  Slavery  has  opened  to  it  ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  it 
reach  the  full  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  under  righteous  laws. 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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'TPHE  establishment  and  organization  of  a  great  State  university 
-*-  in  Texas,  with  a  foundation  and  purposes  worthy  of  the  vast 
and  promising  State,  seems  an  event  worthy  of  some  notice  in  this 
country  at  least.  The  probable  future  of  this  almost  "  imperial 
realm  "  gives  importance  to  its  grand  schemes  for  education.  Every 
one  knows  that  Texas  has  an  immense  area  ;  but  few  perhaps  appre- 
ciate that  it  equals  in  extent  the  united  areas  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  that  it  is  larger  than  England  and  Germany  combined. 
With  a  soil  everywhere  fertile,  —  often  exceptionally  so,  —  a  climate 
mild  and  wholesome,  rivalling  in  softness  and  purity  that  of  Italy,  and 
lying  between  parallels  which  include  the  famous  Plateau  of  Iran  and 
the  Mediterranean  nations,  whence  came  civilization,  —  Texas  is 
indeed  "a  noble  land,  calling  forth  and  rewarding  the  energies  of 
man."  Its  population  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  past  decade ; 
and  if  peopled  as  densely  as  France,  it  would  contain  more  inhab- 
itants than  the  entire  United  States  has  at  present.  Thus  the  tra- 
ditions of  its  history,  its  immense  area,  its  fruitful  soil,  its  delightful 
climate,  its  long  sea-coast,  its  numerous  bays  and  rivers,  its  unde- 
veloped mineral  wealth,  and  its  high  rate  of  increase  in  population 
justify  the  hope  that  the  "  beautiful  savannas  of  Texas "  will  be- 
come at  no  distant  day  the  abode  of  a  great  and  prosperous  people, 
richly  endowed  with  the  best  elements  of  a  progressive  civilization. 
The  complete  development  of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  which 
the  present  generation  inherits  from  the  past,  must  be  a  powerful 
agency  in  promoting  and  hastening  this  happy  result.  Texas  has 
never  been  wholly  indifferent  to  this  essential  element  of  progress : 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  in  severing  Texas  from  Mexico,  gave  as 
a  reason  for  their  action  that  the  government  of  Mexico  "  has  failed 
to  establish  any  public  system  of  education,  .  .  .  although  it  is  an 
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axiom  of  political  science  that,  unless  the  people  are  educated  and 
enlightened,  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  continuance  of  civil  liberty  or 
the  capacity  for  self-government."  These  illustrious  men  bequeathed 
to  the  State  they  had  created  a  system  of  public  instruction  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the  people  will  do  well  to 
develop.  This  system  closely  resembles  and  was  probably  derived 
from  that  which  Jefferson  prepared  for  the  Old  Dominion.  It  in- 
cluded — 

I.  Elementary  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all. 
II.  Endowed  academies  for  more  advanced  instruction. 

III.  One  or  more  universities  in  which  the  several  branches  of 
learning  should  be  taught  in  the  most  advanced  stages. 

Munificent  provisions  for  free  elementary  instruction  were  made 
by  the  republic,  by  appropriations  of  public  lands;  and  these  have 
been  augmented  by  the  State,  until  the  domain  devoted  forever  to 
maintaining  public  free  schools  amounts  to  more  than  fifty  millions 
of  acres,  —  a  realm  as  large  as  all  New  England  increased  by  half  of 
New  York.  The  prospective  value  of  this  endowment  is  well-nigh  in- 
calculable. A  good  foundation  was  laid  for  the  academies  also.  Three, 
afterward  increased  to  four,  leagues  of  land  were  given  to  each 
county  for  an  academy  or  a  high  school.  During  the  chaotic  period 
of  reconstruction,  however,  the  State  resumed  control  of  these  lands, 
and  afterward,  in  returning  them  to  the  counties,  directed  that  they 
should  be  used  for  the  common  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  unfortunate  mistake  will  be  repaired  by  making  liberal  provis- 
ions for  secondary  education  from,  the  large  amount  of  the  public 
domain  still  unappropriated. 

Of  the  history,  resources,  and  organization  of  the  university  we 
will  treat  more  fully.  It  is  a  child  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  In 
1839,  while  Mexico  was  still  threatening  war,  and  the  United  States 
was  still  unwilling  to  receive  the  new-born  nation  into  the  sisterhood 
of  States,  the  Congress  of  the  Republic,  acting  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  gallant  President  Lamar,  dedicated  fifty  leagues  of  the 
public  land  to  found  a  university,  and  directed  the  commissioners 
who  were  appointed  to  locate  the  capital,  to  reserve  within  its 
limits  an  eligible  site  for  the  buildings.  Thus  when  the  beautiful 
city  of  Austin  arose  on  the  frontier  of  civilization,  a  noble  eminence 
called  "College  Hill"  —  commanding  a  fine  view  of  a  striking  land- 
scape made  up  of  the  picturesque  city,  the  winding  Colorado,  the 
azure-clad  mountains,  and  the  undulating  prairie,  and  surrounded  by 
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a  campus  of  forty  acres  —  was  forever  devoted  to  the  University 
of  Texas. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  was  not  made  until  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  in  1858.  At  this  time  the  growth  of  the  State  in  wealth 
and  population  induced  the  passage  of  an  Act  for  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  the  university.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  im- 
portant, and  will  affect  to  some  extent  the  future  organization.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury, 
and  made  forever  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  university.  "  The  con- 
trol, management,  and  supervision  of  the  university  "  were  to  be  vested 
in  a  board  of  administrators,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  State,  and  eight  other  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  curriculum  was  to  in- 
clude "  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  pure  and  applied 
physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  including  geology,  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  botany,  anatomy,  surgery,  medicine,  zoology,  history,  eth- 
ics, rhetoric  and  belks  lettres,  civil  government,  political  economy,  the 
law  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  municipal  law."  The  crudeness  and 
incompleteness  of  such  a  plan  of  university  studies  are  too  manifest 
to  need  comment.  No  religious  test  was  to  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  admission  to  any  privilege  or  office  in  the  university  ;  no  sectarian 
instruction  was  to  be  allowed,  and  tuition  was  to  be  free.  The  board 
of  administrators  were  to  elect  a  president  and  faculty,  establish 
the  standard  of  admission,  and  prescribe  "a  course  of  study  and 
discipline."  The  approach  of  the  Civil  War  prevented  any  attempt 
to  carry  out  this  plan,  which  no*  friend  of  the  institution  will  now 
regret,  since  (to  say  nothing  of  the  plan  itself)  the  inauguration  of 
a  respectable  university  on  a  foundation  of  $100,000  was  altogether 
impracticable.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1866,  during  the  troub- 
lous days  of  Reconstruction.  The  leading  features  of  the  Act  of  1858 
were  revived,  but  not  improved  by  the  few  changes  made,  A  foolish 
provision  was  the  division  of  the  resources  between  two  universities, — 
one  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  west.  But  fortunately  for  the  cause 
of  higher  education,  the  unsettled  condition  of  society  prevented  any 
attempt  to  execute  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  Constitution  adopted  in  1876  supersedes  all  previous  legisla- 
tion and  is  the  organic  law  of  the  State.  Its  provisions  concerning 
the  university  are  wise  and  generous.  It  directs  the  Legislature  to 
inaugurate  the  institution  as  soon  as  practicable,  secures  to  the  funds 
all  previous  appropriations,  directs  that  only  the  interest  on  the  funds 
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shall  be  used,  and  adds  to  the  already  growing  resources  one  million 
acres  of  the  public  domain, — a  territory  considerably  larger  than 
Rhode  Island.  It  prescribes  the  object  of  the  university  to  be  "  the 
promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,"  and  incorporates 
as  a  "  branch  of  the  university,  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  science  connected  therewith,"  the  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  already  established  in  1871 
under  the  federal  appropriation  for  such  institutions.  It  requires 
that  the  location  of  the  university  shall  be  determined  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  State,  and  directs  that  a  "college,  or  branch 
university,"  be  established  and  maintained  for  the  instruction  of  the 
colored  youths  of  the  State. 

Thus  the  policy  of  past  legislation  has  been  sacredly  to  guard  and 
freely  to  augment  the  resources  of  the  university,  until  they  become 
ample  for  founding  an  institution  worthy  of  the  name.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  present  condition  of  these  resources  reveals  the  gratify- 
ing fact  that  the  organization  of  the  university  need  not  be  longer 
deferred.  Somewhat  more  than  one  half  of  the  land  donation  made 
by  the  republic  has  been  sold  for  about  $500,000,  and  the  proceeds  have 
been  either  invested  in  five,  six,  and  seven  per  cent  State  bonds,  or 
held  in  ten  per  cent  land-notes.  The  sum  of  $100,000  appropriated  to 
the  university  by  the  Act  of  1858  was  borrowed  by  the  State,  and  in 
1866  was  replaced  by  five  per  cent  State  bonds.  The  invested  funds, 
therefore,  amount  to  nearly  $600,000,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  lands  are 
steadily  enlarging.  The  accrued  interest  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year  will  amount  to  more  than  $200,000,  and  the  annual  interest  on 
the  invested  funds  exceeds  $40,000.  The  unsold  lands  are  worth,  at 
present,  $1,500,000.  The  endowment  funds,  buildings,  grounds, 
etc.,  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  are 
valued  at  $400,000.  The  University  of  Texas  is  worth,  therefore, 
exclusive  of  $200,000  accrued  interest,  $2,500,000  ;  and  this  superb 
endowment  is  enhancing  in  value  with  the  growth  of  the  State  in 
wealth  and  population.  Few  even  of  the  most  famous  institutions 
of  the  world  began  their  career  on  so  generous  a  foundation.  Neither 
Harvard  nor  Yale  was  so  wealthy  at  the  completion  even  of  its  first 
centenary. 

In  Texas  there  is  just  now  a  remarkable  interest  in  education.  The 
people,  no  longer  contented  with  magnificent  provisions  for  the  fu- 
ture, are  demanding  adequate  provisions  for  the  present.  The  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  free  elementary  education  has  been  growing  of  late 
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years,  until  it  has  overborne  all  opposition.  Normal  schools  have 
recently  been  established  to  train  professional  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  are  munificently  supported  by  the  State.  The  va- 
rious denominational  colleges,  though  greatly  hampered  by  poverty, 
are  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before.  Increasing  numbers 
of  Texan  students  are  leaving  the  State  to  obtain  better  facilities  for 
higher  education  than  are  furnished  at  home.  The  catalogue  of  one 
university  a  thousand  miles  away  shows  thirty  Te.xans  on  its  rolls  ; 
another  shows  twenty  ;  and  the  State  has  representatives  in  nearly 
every  respectable  college  in  the  East  and  North.  During  the  past 
year  as  many  as  three  hundred  Texan  students  have  been  pursuing 
in  other  States  courses  of  study  which  might  be  taught  in  the  State 
university  as  soon  as  organized.  The  pecuniary  loss  to  the  State 
from  this  source  does  not  fall  far  short  of  $250,000.  This  is  indeed 
a  minor  consideration  ;  yet  it  is  not  trivial  in  a  new  State,  which 
needs  more  than  all  its  capital  to  develop  its  well-nigh  inexhaustible 
material  resources.  The  pressing  want  of  adequate  facilities  for 
higher  education,  appealing  to  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  gen- 
eral education,  has  led  to  a  wide-spread  desire  for  the  immediate 
organization  of  the  university.  Socially  and  politically  it  is  needed 
for  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  exert  influence  over  their  fellows. 
Too  many  able  young  men  cannot  incur  the  heavy  expense  involved 
in  long  trips  and  protracted  residence  at  colleges  in  distant  States. 
The  chaotic  condition  of  public  education  and  the  low  standard  of 
scholarship  throughout  the  State,  not  less  than  the  humiliation  of 
being  held  the  "  Barbary  of  the  Union,"  are  further  powerful  reasons 
for  organizing  the  University  of  Texas.  Well  may  the  Governor  ex- 
claim :  "  I  am  opposed  to  waiting  longer.  The  posterity,  for  whom  this 
bounty  was  donated  forty  years  ago,  has  come :  we  of  the  present 
generation  are  the  intended  beneficiaries."  So  manifest  is  the  ne- 
cessity, and  so  strong  is  the  current,  that  the  dominant  political  party 
has  incorporated  in  its  present  State  platform  a  recommendation  urg- 
ing the  immediate  organization  of  the  university  ;  and  the  chief  dan- 
ger now  threatening  the  future  of  the  institution  is  that  of  crude  and 
premature  legislation. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  wise  and  conservative  policy  which 
has  led  to  the  accumulation  of  ample  resources,  before  starting  expen- 
diture, should  control  in  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  establishing 
and  ordering  the  university.  A  mistake  at  this  point  might  foreshad- 
dow  "  the  setting  of  a  great  hope,"  defeat  the  plan  of  the  founders 
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of  the  republic,  and  rob  the  future  of  a  priceless  blessing.  A  uni- 
versity is  one  of  the  most  complex  products  of  modern  times.  Its 
power  and  efficiency  are  not  indeed  necessarily  proportioned  to  its 
age,  for  some  of  the  leading  institutions,  both  in  America  and  in 
Germany,  are  among  the  youngest ;  yet  such  a  university  as  Texas 
needs  and  may  establish  cannot  be  made  to  order.  The  best  course 
for  the  Legislature  to  pursue  will  be  to  intrust  the  whole  work  to  a 
carefully  selected  board  of  regents. 

This  board,  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  one 
member  from  each  congressional  district,  should  contain  the  best 
men  in  the  State.  In  general,  graduates  of  leading  American  col- 
leges, many  of  whom  hold  high  positions  in  business  or  professional 
life  throughout  the  State,  should  be  preferred.  The  organization  of 
the  university,  if  committed  to  men  of  this  character,  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  exalted  trust,  to  be  performed  as  a  labor  of  love  to  the 
honor  of  the  State  and  the  advantage  of  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. If  the  Legislature,  after  ordering  the  voting  for  the  location 
of  the  university  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  shall 
select  a  wise  and  earnest  board  of  regents,  and  intrust  to  this  board 
the  entire  organization  and  control  of  the  scheme,  such  wisdom  will 
deserve  not  only  the  gratitude  of  Texans,  but  the  applause  of  all 
friends  of  higher  education. 

One  of  the  earliest  duties  of  the  board  of  regents  will  be  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  university.  The  importance  of  securing 
the  counsel  and  guidance  of  an  able  president  before  the  form  of  the 
university  shall  have  been  fixed  is  evident.  The  success  of  nearly  all 
the  leading  American  colleges  has  been  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  the  inspiring  minds  of  great  presidents.  The  first  president  of 
the  University  of  Texas  should  be  pre-eminently  an  organizer,  con- 
versant with  the  best  systems  both  in  America  and  Europe,  alive  to 
the  growing  demands  of  the  present  age,  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  the  State,  and  in  full  accord  with  the  State  system  of  public  in- 
struction, of  which  the  university  should  be  the  strongest  support  and 
the  chief  glory.  Lastly,  he  should  be  endowed  with  somewhat  of  the 
wondrous  power  of  him  who 

"  To  his  native  centre  fast, 
Shall  into  Future  fuse  the  Past, 
And  the  world's  flowing  fates  in  his  own  mould  recast." 

Such  a  board  and  such  a  president  ought  to  be  all-sufficient.  The 
most  important  questions  demanding  attention  at  the  outset  will  con- 
cern the  scope  of  instruction,  the  selection  of  suitable  professors,  and 
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the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings.  In  determining  the  first  of 
these  problems,  the  question  will  at  once  arise  whether  to  follow  the 
system  of  the  German,  the  English,  the  French,  or  the  American  col- 
lege, or  the  "ideal  American  university."  Not  improbably  an  able  board 
of  regents,  advised  by  a  president  familiar  with  all  these  systems,  will 
develop  a  new  plan,  combining  some  of  the  best  features  of  all,  yet 
differing  from  all  in  being  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  Texan 
society.  In  the  present  condition  of  Texan  colleges  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  courses  of  study  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  in 
arts,  in  literature,  and  in  science.  If  the  existing  colleges,  and  others 
which  shall  be  established  hereafter,  could  be  made  to  do  a  work  simi- 
lar to  that  accomplished  by  the  gymnasia  of  Germany,  and  the  uni. 
versity  be  thus  left  free  to  devote  its  resources  to  strictly  university 
studies,  every  friend  of  education  would  rejoice.  But  such  a  scheme 
is  wholly  impracticable  in  Texas,  and  probably  would  be  impracticable 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  If,  however,  the  requisites  for  ad- 
mission be  made  as  high  as  those  of  the  best  Eastern  colleges,  —  as, 
for  example,  of  the  newly  founded  Johns-Hopkins  University  at  Bal- 
timore, —  the  university  will  interfere  very  slightly  with  any  of  the 
existing  colleges  whose  work  is  chiefly  preparatory,  and  who  may 
expect  to  find  their  usefulness  increased.  Only  the  fungi  among 
these  will  be  endangered.  The  general  effect  will  be  strengthening. 
Courses  of  study  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  Civil  Engineer  will  be  demanded  at  the  outset,  and 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  these  degrees  by  means  of 
the  system  of  fellowships  which  has  been  so  often  fruitful  of  good 
results.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  courses  of  study,  both  for 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  will  be  determined  by  the  greater  or 
less  conservatism  of  the  board  of  regents,  their  knowledge  of  the 
experience  of  other  institutions,  and  the  extent  of  available  re- 
sources. The  conditions  of  a  university  as  understood  by  the  Ger- 
mans —  Lehrfrciheit  and  Lernfrcihcit  —  may  not  yet  be  practicable  in 
America  ;  yet  no  institution  in  which  IVissenschaft,  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  is  not  the  supreme  end  deserves  the  proud  name  of  a 
university.  The  department  of  law  should  be  established  at  once,  and 
a  department  of  medicine  should  probably  be  added  at  an  early  day. 
The  generous  foundation  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  should  be  at  once  broadened  into  a  school  of  science, 
similar  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  or  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Columbia  College.  The  instructors  must  of  course  be 
of  such  recognized  ability  and  eminence,  that  no  Texan  need  leave 
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the  State  to  study  anywhere,  in  this  country  at  least,  any  subject 
which  the  university  undertakes  to  teach.  The  best  men  should  be 
sought  without  regard  to  section  or  creed.  Whether  from  Harvard, 
first  in  age  and  wealth,  or  Yale,  "mother  of  colleges"  and  pre-eminent 
in  science,  or  Princeton,  so  largely  represented  in  the  South,  or  the 
University  of  Virginia,  the  pioneer  American  university,  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  crowning  a  superb  system  of  public  instruction 
such  as  Texas  hopes  one  day  to  enjoy,  —  whether  from  some  or  all 
of  these  or  from  others  —  from  American  or  European  universities  — 
scholars  of  the  first  rank  must  be  engaged.  To  obtain  such  men, 
and  to  avoid  the  adventurous  sciolists,  the  regents  will  need  much 
wisdom,  patience,  and  liberality.  The  culture  and  insight  of  the 
president  should  be  utilized  in  the  difficult  but  all-important  task 
of  selecting  the  right  men  for  the  professorships.  Under  proper 
management,  the  attractions  of  a  new  and  well-endowed  university, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  capital  city,  in  a  mild  and  wholesome  climate, 
enjoying  the  unbounded  confidence  and  affection  of  a  generous  and 
growing  people,  and  paying  salaries  as  good  as  the  best,  cannot  fail 
to  secure  such  professors  as  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  university 
demand. 

The  ability  of  the  university  to  provide  the  best  instruction  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  erect  expensive  dor- 
mitories. The  present  century  has  witnessed  the  decay  of  many 
ancient  and  venerable  superstitions,  among  which  must  be  reckoned 
the  belief  that  a  university  cannot  exist  without  dormitories.  The 
results  of  the  abolition  of  dormitories  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
have  been  so  favorable  that,  according  to  Professor  Adams,  "  no  offi- 
cer of  the  university  has  ever  desired  that  they  should  be  reinstated;" 
the  Johns-Hopkins  does  admirably  without  dormitories  ;  and  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  German  universities,  the  course  pursued  by  some 
of  the-best  colleges  in  this  country  of  expending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  building  dormitories,  which  become  a  heavy  an- 
nual tax  of  thousands  on  the  general  funds  of  the  college,  seems 
unwise  and  extravagant.  Are  not  these  costly  buildings  at  Princeton, 
Cornell,  and  elsewhere  more  frequently  erected  by  well-meaning  but 
injudicious  friends  of  the  institution  than  by  the  action  or  desire  of 
the  colleges  themselves  .''  The  income  of  the  University  of  Texas 
will  be  better  employed  in  paying  the  salaries  of  eminent  professors 
and  able  lecturers,  and  in  supplying  the  institution  with  a  museum, 
extensive  scientific  apparatus,  and  an  ample  library,  than  in  building 
imposing  dormitories. 
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The  question  whether  the  advantages  of  inaugurating  a  university 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  are  not  counterbalanced  by  pecuHar 
dangers  and  difficulties  has  not  been  seriously  considered  in  Texas. 
It  is  enough  that  facilities  for  higher  education  are  greatly  needed, 
and  that  the  State  alone  is  able  to  supply  them.  The  far-seeing  policy 
which  has  controlled  in  the  accumulation  of  large  resources,  if  con- 
tinued in  the  organization  of  the  institution,  will  preclude  innovations 
not  tending  to  broaden  and  elevate  the  scope  and  influence  of  the 
university.  Concerning  State  universities  in  general,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  controvert  the  position  of  the  able  and  accomplished  Superin- 
tendent Pierce,  to  whom  chiefly  Michigan  owes  its  admirable  system 
of  public  instruction  :  "  In  respect  to  the  assertion  that  State  institu- 
tions do  not  and  cannot  flourish,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the 
history  of  the  past  proves  directly  the  reverse.  The  oldest  and  most 
venerable  institutions  in  our  land  are  emphatically  State  institutions: 
they  were  planted,  came  up,  increased  in  stature,  and  attained  to  the 
maturity  and  vigor  of  manhood  under  the  guidance  and  patronage  of 
the  State.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  European  universities: 
they  are  State  institutions,  —  founded,  sustained,  and  directed  by  the 
State."  It  will  not  be  safe  to  affirm  that  State  universities  "do  not 
and  cannot  flourish  "  in  this  country  until  the  American  people  shall 
have  lost  its  capacity  for  self-government  and  the  spirit  of  progress  shall 
have  forsaken  our  race.  A  university  established  like  that  of  Texas  by 
the  State  may  expect  to  remain  the  favorite  of  the  State  and  to  be 
fostered  accordingly.  Organized  by  the  freshly  aroused  spirit  of  educa- 
tional progress,  its  inauguration  marks  the  incoming  of  a  new  era  in 
the  development  of  society.  Great  results  cannot,  indeed,  be  expected 
at  once;  for  early  growth,  if  wholesome  and  enduring,  must  be  slow  and 
gradual.  The  influence  indirectly  exerted  in  moulding  public  opinion, 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  culture,  and  in  unifying  and  invigorating 
the  State  system  of  public  instruction,  will  be  very  great  from  the 
beginning :  the  more  direct,  deeper,  and  more  abiding  influence  re- 
sulting from  the  training  and  loyal  devotion  of  a  large  number  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  Commonwealth  will  come  later  and  more  slowly. 
May  we  not  hope  that  an  institution  so  nobly  endowed  and  so  sacredly 
guarded  as  this  has  been  will  be  so  wisely  organized,  so  ably  admin- 
istered, and  so  generously  sustained,  as  to  become  not  only  an  honor 
to  the  State  and  a  strong  aid  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  but  also 
ultimately  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  universities  ? 

Oscar  H.  Cooper. 


A  UNITED  STATES  BANKRUPTCY  STATUTE. 

A  BANKRUPT  law  of  some  sort  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  modern 
■^■^  commerce.  Wherever  there  is  trading  upon  credit,  there  must 
sometimes  be  insolvency ;  and  the  first  great  object  of  such  a  law — that 
which  affects  the  property  of  the  debtor,  undertaking  to  divide  it 
equally,  so  that  all  those  who  share  the  risk  shall  share  the  loss  pro- 
portionally—  is  so  obviously  just  that  if  this  were  all  of  the  system, 
there  would  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  propriety. 

The  second  function  of  a  bankrupt  law  is  so  bound  up  with  the 
first,  and  is  of  so  much  importance  to  one  of  the  parties  to  every 
bankruptcy,  that  no  Act  of  Congress  is  likely  to  be  passed  which  does 
not  provide  for  it.  This  is  the  discharge  of  debtors  from  further  legal 
obligation  for  their  existing  debts.  This  part  of  the  law  is  more  open 
to  controversy.  Creditors  are  not  partial  to  it;  and  many  judicious 
persons  have  doubted  its  expediency.  Chancellor  Kent  and  several 
other  eminent  jurists  of  New  York  once  reported  to  the  Legislature 
of  that  State  that  an  insolvent  law  "  was,  and  probably  ever  must  be, 
from  the  very  nature  of  it,  productive  of  incalculable  abuse,  fraud,  and 
perjury,  and  greatly  injurious  to  public  morals."  The  reasons  given 
referred  chiefly  to  the  bad  effect  of  the  discharge,  which  was  thought 
to  encourage  carelessness  and  fraud.  This  opinion,  and  others  like  it, 
have  so  far  prevailed  in  the  great  commercial  State  of  New  York  that 
it  has  never  adopted  a  complete  system  of  bankruptcy,  but  only  some 
partial  and  inadequate  substitutes  for  it. 

But  the  persons  who  now  entertain  this  opinion,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  are,  I  suppose,  even  in  New  York,  a  rather  small 
minority.  In  all  the  commercial  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  many  of 
the  States  of  this  country,  such  laws  are  now  in  operation.  The  re- 
lease from  debt  by  authority  of  the  State,  without  payment,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  sort  of  confiscation.  It  is  defended  upon  the  ground  of  the 
advantage  which  society  derives  from  the  restoration  to  active  business 
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life  of  one  who  would  otherwise  languish  under  a  burden  which  he 
has  no  hope  of  rcmo\ing.  The  creditors,  it  is  urged  on  this  side  of 
the  argument,  do  not  lose  their  debts,  but  only  so  much  of  them  as  is 
represented  by  the  chance  that  the  debtor  would  ever  be  able  to  pay 
them  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  many  persons  that  the  payments  which 
are  actually  made  by  discharged  debtors  who  have  become  prosperous, 
and  are  moved  by  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  is  quite  equal,  in  the 
long  run,  to  what  could  be  forced  from  them  under  the  system  of  per- 
petual obligation.  All  this  applies  only  to  honest  debtors.  To  restore 
a  cheat  to  the  renewed  opportunity  of  deceiving  those  who  trust  him 
is  not  considered  worthy  of  an  enlightened  public  ix)licy. 

The  French  law,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  release  of  insolvents 
is  granted  for  the  public  good,  fixes  public  disabilities  in  respect  to 
voting  and  the  exercise  of  certain  other  civil  rights,  upon  the  dis- 
charged debtor,  however  honest  he  may  have  been,  and  however  willing 
his  creditors  may  be  to  relieve  him  ;  and  this  stigma  can  be  removed 
only  by  an  actual  payment  of  his  debts  with  interest. 

That  this  country  needs  a  bankrupt  law  may  be  inferred  from  cer- 
tain well-known  facts.  During  the  eleven  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
law  of  1867,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  bankruptcies 
under  it ;  upon  its  repeal,  several  States  enlarged  and  improved  their 
insolvent  laws,  so-called,  most  of  which  are  bankrupt  laws  so  far  as  a 
State  can  pass  such  laws  ;  in  other  States,  such  laws  are  proposed  and 
will  be  passed,  and  the  persons  most  interested  are  moving  with  great 
unanimity  for  the  re-enactment  by  Congress  of  a  general  and  uniform 
law.  All  the  States  are  not  equally  interested  in  this  subject.  Of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  and  odd  bankruptcies  above  mentioned,  one  of 
the  Districts  of  Florida  had  but  a  single  case,  while  Massachusetts 
had  more  than  nine  thousand.  These  were  the  two  extremes,  and  be- 
tween them  there  was  a  great  variation  of  numbers  in  the  several 
States.  But  such  States  as  Florida  have  no  reason  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  a  bankrupt  act,  because  it  will  do  them  no  harm.  It  is  the 
commercial  States  whose  interests  are  most  affected  by  it,  and  whose 
wishes  should  have  the  most  weight  in  its  consideration. 

However  much  the  States  may  desire  to  regulate  this  matter  by 
their  own  legislation,  they  are  incompetent  to  do  so.  By  the  selfish 
rules  of  private  international  law  which  now  prevail  among  us,  the 
courts  of  each  State  give  a  preference  to  its  own  citizens,  who,  as 
creditors,  may  be  able  to  seize  the  property  of  a  debtor  within  its  limits, 
over  the  just  claims  of  an  assignee  or  trustee  for  all  the  creditors,  if 
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he  happens  to  be  appointed  by  the  decree  of  another  State.  An  Act 
of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  paramount  law  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  decree  under  it  operates  alike  over  the  whole  Union. 

The  first  object  of  a  bankrupt  law,  then,  can  be  effected  only  by  the 
legislation  of  the  general  government.  The  second  object  is  likewise 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  States;  for  their  power  to  order  a  discharge  with- 
out payment  is  confined,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  debts  due  to  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  which 
passes  the  act. 

A  uniform  renunciation  by  the  States  of  the  rights  of  their  citizens 
in  these  respects,  by  the  adoption  of  identical  laws  in  all  the  States, 
might,  perhaps,  meet  these  difficulties,  or  most  of  them  ;  but  such 
action  presupposes  a  community  of  sentiment  and  purpose  which  we 
shall  not  be  likely  to  see  this  side  of  the  millennium. 

If  a  system  of  bankruptcy  is  desirable,  and  if  Congress  alone  is 
capable  of  establishing  it,  there  yet  remains  the  difficulty  of  framing  a 
law  which  shall  reconcile  all  views  and  interests,  and  be  efficient  in  its 
operation. 

The  first  and  most  important  obstacle  to  the  efficient  operation  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  and  one  which  prevails  in  England  and  this  country,  is, 
that  the  creditors  in  any  given  case  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  see  to 
its  execution.  The  judges  cannot  assume  an  active  part  in  such  mat- 
ters without  becoming  partisans  ;  and  the  creditors  are  often  so  numer- 
ous and  so  much  scattered  that  they  cannot  combine  their  means  and 
efforts  in  any  common  action.  If  they  could  do  this,  the  interests  at 
stake  would  in  a  great  many  instances  fully  warrant  it.  Without  such 
co-operation  an  estate  in  bankruptcy  becomes  a  derelict,  open  to  the 
plunder  of  the  strongest  or  most  cunning  of  the  wreckers.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  law  itself  should  provide  some  self-acting 
machinery  for  the  supervision  of  all  the  cases. 

Then  there  are  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  debtors  and  creditors 
considered  as  classes  ;  and  unfortunately  this  introduces,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  local  or  sectional  consideration.  The  bankers,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  East  are  largely  creditors,  and  the  traders  of  the 
West  are  debtors.  It  is  true  that  this  distinction  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing as  the  great  cities  of  the  West  accumulate  capital  and  become  dis- 
pensers of  credit.  But  in  the  meantime  a  law  which  should  be  entirely 
acceptable  to  Eastern  creditors  might  fail  of  approval  by  Western 
debtors. 

A  bankrupt  law  is,  among  other  things,  a  very  stringent  instrument 
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for  the  collection  of  debts  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  creditors  ;  and 
there  are  debtors  who  do  not  care  to  pay  their  debts,  or,  if  they  must 
pay  them,  like  to  select  certain  ones  among  their  creditors  for  prefer- 
ence. There  is  occasionally  a  State  Legislature  which  condescends  to 
abet  this  injustice.  Among  the  different  and  indeed  opposite  hostili- 
ties which  the  late  law  excited,  that  of  reluctant  debtors  was  distinctly 
noticeable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  debtors  are  treated  with  too  much 
leniency  and  discharged  too  easily,  creditors  are  dissatisfied.  The 
problem  is  to  find  a  law  which  shall  treat  both  parties  fairly,  and  shall 
work  smoothly  and  efficiently.  Thus  far  the  debtors  of  the  country 
liave  derived  most  advantage  from  that  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  Congress  power  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law.  The  statutes 
of  1800  and  1 84 1  were  due  to  the  immense  pressure  which  a  great 
body  of  undischarged  debtors  could  bring  to  bear  upon  Congress. 
Laws  passed  under  such  auspices  are  foredoomed  to  failure,  because 
they  must  almost  necessarily  be  general  and  undiscriminating.  They 
effect  release  of  debts  ex  post  facto ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
inquire  retrospectively  into  the  conduct  of  a  debtor  whose  fraud  or 
misconduct  was  either  committed  long  ago,  or  was  only  a  preference 
of  particular  creditors,  which  is  not  fraud  or  misconduct  except  when 
there  is  a  bankrupt  law  in  existence.  The  system  cannot  be  fairly 
judged  by  the  operation  of  such  statutes  as  those  of  1800  and  1841. 

The  law  of  1867  was  carefully  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  best  models, 
and  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  As  originally  passed  it  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  creditors  of  the  country  ;  nor  did  it  contain  any  pro- 
visions unjust  to  debtors.  Its  principal  and  very  serious  defect  was 
in  paying  the  registers  —  who  were  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  judges 
in  bankruptcy  —  by  fees,  instead  of  by  salary.  Afterwards  the  amend- 
ments, as  they  were  technically  called,  of  1874,  added  new  defects.  In 
the  crisis  of  1873,  certain  influential  creditors  found  out  that  they  were 
likewise  debtors  and  might  be  put  into  bankruptcy  for  suspending 
payment  of  their  commercial  paper.  They  had  influence  enough  to 
induce  Congress  to  modify  very  seriously  the  involuntary  clauses  of 
the  act.  This  part  of  the  law  was  of  great  value,  because  it  visited 
any  fraud  or  attempted  preference  by  an  insolvent  debtor  with  swift 
bankruptcy,  and  the  fear  of  it  kept  both  debtors  and  creditors  upon 
their  good  behavior.  In  a  great  commercial  collapse  it  seemed 
likely  to  work  with  undue  severity.  It  would  probably  not  be  found  to 
do  so  in  fact,  for  the  whole  community  are  then  in  such  a  position 
that  mutual  forbearance  is  necessary,  and  has  invariably  been  accorded. 
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However,  the  amendments  of  1874  were  passed.  They  made  the  opera- 
tion of  putting  a  debtor  into  bankruptcy  against  his  will  very  cumber- 
some, expensive,  and  difficult,  while  at  the  same  time  an  involuntary 
bankrupt  obtained  his  discharge  more  easily  than  one  who  applied 
voluntarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  act.  It  thus  became  for  the  interest 
of  a  debtor  to  be  put  into  bankruptcy,  and  for  his  creditors  that  he 
should  go  in  of  his  own  accord.  Of  the  working  of  this  very  singular 
law  it  was  truly  said,  by  a  jurist  of  Irish  extraction,  that  no  one  could 
be  put  into  involuntary  bankruptcy  except  by  his  own  consent. 

Another  change  made  at  this  time  was  to  copy  from  the  English 
statute  of  1869  the  provisions  for  a  forced  composition  between  a 
debtor  and  his  creditors,  if  a  certain  proportion  of  creditors  would  con- 
sent. The  idea  of  a  composition  is  a  valuable  one.  It  is  that  the 
debtor  may  make  a  prompt  settlement  with  his  creditors,  which  will 
pay  them  all  that  they  could  receive  in  the  regular  course  of  proceed- 
ings in  bankruptcy,  and  will  not  only  save  much  of  the  expense  of 
these  proceedings,  but  will  also  enable  the  debtor  to  retain  the  good 
will  of  his  business,  which  is  more  valuable  to  him  than  it  can  possibly 
be  as  an  article  of  sale  to  his  creditors.  The  only  discharge  known  to 
the  French  law  is  by  a  composition  which  they  call  a  "  concordat," 
and  it  is  encouraged  by  that  law.  The  French  people  are  accustomed 
to  supervision,  and  the  composition  is  guarded  and  controlled  by  the 
syndics,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  so  as  to  be  entirely  just  to  the 
creditors. 

The  English  law,  which  we  copied  in  1874,  in  its  attempt  to  save 
costs  left  the  case  too  much  under  the  control  of  the  parties,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  means  the  control  of  the  debtor.  He  could 
go  about  and  obtain  the  proxies  of  most  of  his  creditors  before  a  meet- 
ing was  called  or  any  concerted  action  was  or  could  be  taken.  There 
was  no  sufficient  control  and  inspection  of  his  statement  of  debts  and 
assets.  These  opportunities  were  an  actual  temptation  even  to  an 
honest  debtor,  and  were  of  course  largely  availed  of  by  those  who 
were  disposed  to  be  fraudulent.  When  the  meeting  was  called,  the 
minority,  had  they  been  ever  so  willing  to  act,  were  nearly  powerless. 
English  creditors  are  now  finding  the  same  objections  to  this  law 
which  rendered  it  odious  in  this  country. 

The  law  of  1867,  and  its  amendments,  had  thus  incurred  the  dislike 
of  creditors  ;  debtors  had  become  somewhat  indifferent  to  it,  because 
it  had  worked  a  pretty  general  liquidation.  That  law  died  of  three  dis- 
eases,— fees,  obstructions  to  involuntary  proceedings,  and  composition. 
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It  might  have  been  amended  ;  but  repeal  is  much  easier  than  amend- 
ment. Now  that  it  has  gone,  we  find  that,  with  all  its  faults,  wc  sadly 
miss  it. 

There  is  one  further  difficulty  of  administration  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  country.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  are  remote,  actually 
and  metaphorically,  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  people.  The 
lawyers,  in  all  but  the  large  and  central  cities,  are  almost  as  unfamiliar 
as  their  clients  with  the  ways  of  these  courts.  Even  the  simple  and 
direct  processes  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  no  wayfarer  could  possibly 
stumble,  are  so  little  known  that  veteran  lawyers  who  have  not  hap- 
pened to  practise  in  the  district  courts  turn  over  their  cases  in  admir- 
alty to  one  of  those  few  practitioners  who  have  had  that  experience. 
It  is  a  requisite  for  a  good  and  permanent  bankrupt  law  that  its  ad- 
ministration should  be  made  easy  and  accessible  as  well  as  cheap. 

A  bill  has  been  drawn  up,  and  is  now  before  the  judiciary  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  a  brief  account  of  which  will  show  how  it  is  hoped 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  former  statutes,  and  to  overcome,  so  far  as 
may  be,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  subject.  It  is  desired  by  its 
promoters  that  this  bill,  suitably  improved  and  amended,  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  permanent  system.  I  have  no  intention  of  praising 
this  bill  above  others,  nor  would  it  be  becoming  in  me  to  do  so  ;  but 
I  wish  merely  to  point  out  how  it  endeavors  to  meet  the  acknowledged 
difficulties  of  the  situation. 

A  salaried  officer  is  to  be  appointed  in  each  circuit  by  the  courts 
(or  he  might  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate),  whose  whole 
duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  the  administration  of  the  cases  in  his 
circuit,  and  to  report  all  negligences  and  delinquencies.  His  powers 
and  duties  would  resemble  those  of  a  bank  examiner  or  insurance 
commissioner,  and  there  seems  good  ground  to  hope  that  he  might 
prove  as  useful  in  his  department  as  those  officers  have  been  found  to 
be  in  theirs.  He  is  called  in  the  bill  a  supervisor,  but  the  office  is 
more  important  than  the  name. 

The  registers,  who,  as  I  have  said,  have  and  must  have  judicial 
powers,  are  to  be  paid  in  like  manner  by  quarterly  salaries.  Instead 
of  registers  there  might  be  judges  appointed,  qualified  and  paid  as 
required  by  the  Constitution.  Whatever  they  are  called,  these  officers 
will  be  independent  of  fees,  and  the  salary  must  be  large  enough  to 
command  a  high  order  of  talent  and  accomplishment ;  and  the  bill 
provides  that  they  shall  hold  their  courts  at  such  times  and  places  as 
will  bring  the  actual  administration  of  the  law  within  easy  reach  of 
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the  debtors  and  creditors.  Such  officers,  being  removed  from  all  power 
to  make  charges,  will  be  naturally  jealous  of  overcharges  by  assignees 
and  others.  The  Government  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  salaries  of 
the  registers  and  supervisors  by  a  fixed  charge  of  about  the  same 
amount  that  was  paid  under  the  late  law  and  by  a  small  tax  upon  the 
gross  receipts  in  cases  which  produce  anything  for  the  creditors. 
There  will  be  the  great  saving  of  the  waste  which  a  system  of  fees 
always  engenders ;  and  when  the  debtor  is  really  poor  the  expenses 
will  be  trifling.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  marshals  and 
clerks  of  courts  should  receive  fixed  salaries  ;  but  this  important  re- 
form must  extend  to  all  the  duties  of  these  officers,  of  which  those 
pertaining  to  bankruptcy  are  but  a  small  part.  Such  a  change  could 
not  well  be  introduced  into  a  bankrupt  law ;  but  if  Congress  should  see 
fit  to  make  it,  all  suitors  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  courts  of  bankruptcy,  would  be  much  benefited. 

Compositions  are  provided  for ,  but  the  consent  of  creditors  to  the 
debtor's  proposal  is  to  be  obtained  after  instead  of  before  the  books 
and  affairs  of  the  bankrupt  have  been  fully  investigated  ;  and  all  de- 
ferred payments,  without  exception,  are  to  be  secured  by  indorsements, 
or  by  a  pledge  or  mortgage  of  property. 

If  the  merchants  of  the  country  want  a  bankrupt  law,  as  they  say 
they  do,  they  will  never  have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory one  as  now,  before  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  the  late 
statutes  are  forgotten.  If  they  wait  until  the  tide  of  unshriven  ghosts 
of  debtors  has  forced  a  passage  by  importunity,  they  must  expect  that 
the  relief  which  is  then  granted  will  partake  of  the  temporary  and  acci- 
dental, as  well  as  sweeping  and  undiscriminating,  character  of  laws 
passed  under  such  a  pressure.  The  scheme  of  a  bankrupt  law  does 
not  appeal  to  partisans,  must  not  be  brought  into  politics  ;  but  should 
be  taken  hold  of  and  matured  and  carried  through  as  a  business 
measure,  carefully,  and  with  the  intention  to  make  it  fair  to  all  parties 
concerned,  and  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  our  commercial  policy. 
That  there  should  be  such  a  law  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  compara- 
tive permanence  of  the  law  of  1867,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  and  by 
the  regret  which  is  now  felt  for  its  loss. 

John  Lowell. 
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TWO    POEMS. 
I. 

LOVE'S    GAIN. 

Y  heart-strings  are  as  harp-strings  now, 
That  vibrate  from  the  stroke ; 
I  hear  their  echoes,  since  that  thou 
The  long  repose  hast  broke. 


My  eyes  are  mirrors  that  retain, 
My  ears  a  treasury  rare  ; 

And  all  thy  utterances  remain, 
And  all  thy  glances  there. 


II. 
LOVE'S   GIFT. 

I  GIVE  my  heart!  An  empty  hand 
Were  never  gift  to  thee  ! 
But  oh,  that  thou  could'st  understand 
What  means  this  gift  from  me ! 

No  mist  that  melts  into  the  air, 

Or  raindrop  in  the  sea, 
Doth  more  its  whole  of  being  share 

Than  I  do,  love,  with  thee  ! 


F.   W.   BOURDILLON. 
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I. 

IF  one  should  search  the  annals  of  Roman  history  one  could  hardly 
select  a  period  which  would,  on  its  face,  be  so  little  attractive  as 
that  which  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  chosen  in  his  "  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
376-476."  ^  Equally  removed  from  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  time 
and  the  orderly  development  of  new  life  under  Charlemagne,  this  cen- 
tury is  one  of  those  spaces  which  the  general  historian  bridges  over  as 
comfortably  as  may  be,  with  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  "invading 
hordes  "  and  "  crumbling  thrones,"  but  without  leaving  on  our  minds 
any  distinct  impression  as  to  just  who  these  invaders  were,  and  just 
what  sort  of  a  process  that  crumbling  was. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  best  knowledge 
attainable  on  the  points  we  should  here  like  to  know  most  about  is 
exceedingly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  character  of  the  time,  as 
an  age  of  universal  destruction,  is  reflected  in  its  literature.  Annals, 
meagre  to  absurdity,  poems  clearly  one  mass  of  laudatory  exaggera- 
tion, histories  occasionally,  but  with  a  bitter  theological  tendency, 
among  them  all  not  one  writer  who  can  be  safely  followed  for  any 
great  length,  —  such  is  the  material  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not 

1  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  376-476.  By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London.     Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.     1880.    2  vols. 
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since  Gibbon  been  treated  with  the  originality  of  the  book  before  us. 
The  author  has  wisely  taken  criticism  by  the  forelock  by  announcing 
in  his  preface  that,  while  he  has  addressed  himself  partly  to  the  world 
of  scholars,  he  has  also  kept  in  mind  constantly  the  demands  of  gen- 
eral readers.  On  the  whole  the  text  speaks  to  the  latter  class,  while 
in  a  series  of  notes  and  quite  extended  appendices  the  author  gives 
an  account  of  himself  to  the  more  critical  portion  of  his  readers.  The 
whole  work  falls  quite  naturally  into  three  books,  containing  the  ac- 
count respectively  of  the  Visigothic,  the  Hunnish,  and  the  Vandal 
invasions  ;  the  Herulian  mutiny,  which  completed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, coming  in  as  a  telling  climax.  In  treating  of  each  one  of  these 
movements,  the  plan  is  to  carry  back  the  two  streams  of  Roman  and 
barbarian  history  far  enough  to  explain  the  relative  situation  when  the 
streams  came  together.  So  far  as  the  Roman  story  goes,  the  work  is 
comparatively  simple  and  the  results  moderately  certain  and  satis- 
factory, but  the  early  history  of  the  barbarians  has  proved  a  problem 
beyond  the  efforts  of  all  investigation.  Hypotheses  there  are  enough, 
and  they  explain  reasonably  well  the  few  phenomena  ;  but  actually 
definite  information  as  to  the  origin  and  movements  of  the  new  peo- 
ples, German  or  Mongolian,  we  have  almost  none.  The  only  resource, 
therefore,  is  to  confess  our  ignorance,  —  as  Mr.  Hodgkins  does  very 
handsomely,  —  and  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  evidence  and 
hypotheses  at  hand.  As  to  the  Germans,  we  are  spared  any  inquiry 
into  their  ultimate  origin,  and  carried  only  to  the  point  —  whenever 
that  may  have  been  —  when  they  began  their  movement  toward  the 
Empire.  On  this  subject,  the  guidance  of  Jornandes's  De  Rebus 
Gestis  is  followed  as  far  as  the  criticism  of  common-sense  will  allow  : 
positive  control  of  his  narrative  from  other  sources  is  impossible. 
The  author's  treatment  of  Jornandes  is  defended,  successfully  it  seems 
to  us,  in  a  long  note,  which  illustrates  very  well  the  application  of 
general  rules  of  probability  to  historical  criticism.  But  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  process  we  may  also  learn  from  many  other  passages  of 
this  book.  For  instance,  the  author  asks  why  the  sons  of  Theodosius, 
and  especially  Honorius,  show  such  a  sudden  falling  off  from  the 
energy  and  ability  which  had  characterized  the  former  members  of 
the  house,  and  answers  that  it  was  the  fault  of  their  "  pious,  timid,  and 
feeble"  mother.  He  defends  this  opinion  by  tracing  on  their  coins 
a  striking  likeness  between  Honorius  and  Flaccilla ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  gives  us  the  fac-simile  of  these  coins,  from  which  we  see  for 
ourselves  that  Honorius  was,  even  to  the  smallest  details,  the  very 
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image  of  his  great  father.  The  theory  here  advanced,  that  children 
follow  in  character  the  parent  of  the  opposite  sex,  appears  several 
times  again  to  explain  important  historical  phenomena.  In  general 
we  must  notice,  as  a  blemish  on  the  whole  work,  a  tendency  to  trace 
fanciful  resemblances  and  consequences.  The  death  of  Stilicho  is 
compared,  not  inaptly  perhaps,  to  that  of  Wallenstein  ;  but  then  we 
are  forced  to  follow  out  all  the  details  of  the  analogy.  Honorius  is 
Ferdinand  II.,  Olympius  the  Elder  is  Piccolomini,  Sarus  is  Butler, 
Alaric  is  Wrangel.  So  a  deposed  emperor,  kept  in  degrading  pro- 
tection by  barbarian  Goths,  is  called  "  miserable  and  aimless  as  an 
ex-president  of  the  United  States."  It  does  not  help  our  under- 
standing of  the  Hunnish  invasion  of  Gaul,  in  which  the  insignificant 
Lutetia  Parisinum  escaped  the  almost  universal  pillage,  to  be  re- 
minded that  "  if  the  squalid  Pannonian  hordes  could  have  overleaped 
fourteen  centuries  of  time  as  well  as  the  few  miles  of  space  which  in- 
tervened, how  their  eyes  would  have  sparkled  and  their  hearts  well- 
nigh  stopped  beating  with  the  ecstasy  of  rapine !  for  the  town  which 
was  then  scarcely  worth  attacking  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Paris."  Occasionally,  however,  a  real  service  is  done  by  such  a  com- 
parison ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  author  illustrates  the  value  of 
annalistic  material  by  giving  a  very  possible  parody  in  the  shape  of 
annals  of  European  history  between  1850  and  1856.  A  fault  equally 
bad  and  related  to  this  is  the  ascribing  of  motives  for  historical  ac- 
tions,—  e.g.,  concluding  that,  because  of  two  Roman  ambassadors  to 
Attila,  "  one  certainly,  and  the  other  probably,  still  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  the  Olympian  deities,"  therefore,  "  by  this  time  the  traitors, 
the  time-servers,  and  the  hypocrites  had  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  successful  Christianity  ;  and  when  the  emperor  wanted  a  man 
of  indisputably  high  character  and  sterling  honesty  to  mask  by  his 
innocence  a  dark  and  nefarious  design,  his  thoughts  naturally  turned 
to  the  few  remaining  pagan  statesmen,  who  probably  (i*)  held  at  his 
court  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  Huguenots  under  Louis  XIII."  All  this  is 
vivid  and  interesting,  but  it  is  not  history.  We  feel  the  more  privi- 
leged to  point  out  such  defects  as  these  because  they  are  evidently 
regarded  by  the  author  as  means  of  vivifying  the  dull  contents  of  the 
historians  in  whose  work  he  has  plainly  labored  with  patient  care. 
We  are  enabled  to  follow  him  at  every  step  of  these  investigations 
by  means  of  his  copious  references  and  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
verify  his  position  on  all  important  points.     It  is  therefore  with  the 
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more  surprise  that  we  find  him  making  such  sparing  use  of  modern 
writers.  He  gives  us.  it  is  true,  under  the  name  of  "  guides,"  at  the 
head  of  each  chapter,  a  list  of  modern  works  on  the  given  topic ;  but 
these  are  generally  only  the  commonest  and  most  general  treatises, 
such  as  Guizot's  "  History  of  Civilization,"  Gibbon,  and,  for  German 
affairs,  Mascov,  "  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans,"  translated  from 
the  German,  1738.  For  the  migrations  we  are  referred,  indeed,  to 
Pulmann  and  Wietcrsheim  ;  but  the  great  literature  of  monographs 
and  treatises  on  these  subjects  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
is  not  referred  to  even  in  the  notes  addressed  avowedly  to  his  fellow- 
scholars. 

This  is  plainly  a  book  written  from  the  sources,  and  as  such  de- 
serves great  praise ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  author  had  not  apparently  felt  it  necessary  to  set 
himself  right  with  his  English  public  by  devoting  a  chapter  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  Rome's  fall,  in  which  the  very  reasonable 
grounds  he  brings  forward  seem  to  be  of  secondary  importance  com- 
pared to  the  one  great  final  cause,  the  "  will  of  God."  We  submit 
again  that,  while  this  may  be  excellent  theology,  it  is  not  history. 


II. 

In  the  eyes  of  modern  science  the  importance  of  Adam  has  gradu- 
ally dwindled  away  until  he  has  been  judged  of  less  account  than  the 
merest  fragment  of  one  of  his  remote  ancestors.  The  objections  to 
what  we  are  told  of  him  need  not  be  recounted  here  ;  the  most  impor- 
tant are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Winchell's  book,^  which  is  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Biblical  account  with  the  testimony  given  by  scientific 
research.  This  author  sees  the  difficulties,  chronological  and  other, 
in  the  way  of  making  Adam  the  father  of  all  mankind  ;  and  he  pro- 
poses another  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  Biblical  account 
refers  only  to  the  Jews,  and  in  no  way  denies,  but  rather  affirms,  what 
is  established  by  other  proofs,  —  the  existence,  namely,  of  preadamite 
races.     One  bit  of  testimony,  for  instance,  and  a  tolerably  convincing 

*  Preadamites  ;  or,  a  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  Men  before  Adam  ;  together 
with  a  study  of  their  Condition,  Antiquity,  Racial  Affinities,  and  Progressive  Dispersion 
over  the  Earth.  With  Charts  and  other  Illustrations.  By  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Palaeontology  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  author  of"  Sketches 
of  Creation,"  "The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  "The  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Reli- 
gion," "A  Geological  Chart,"  etc.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co.   1880. 
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one,  is  the  text  which  mentions  Cain's  dread  lest  every  one  who  found 
him  should  slay  him  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Winchell  puts  it,  — 

"  I.  Cain  recognizes  the  existence  of  some  people  in  the  regions  remote  from 
Eden,  from  whom  he  might  apprehend  bodily  danger.  He  does  not  anticipate  this 
because  they  would  recognize  him  as  an  offender,  but  because  he  would  be  a 
foreigner  and  a  stranger. 

"  2.  Jehovah  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  foreign  people,  and  the  danger  to  which 
Cain  would  be  exposed,  and  provides  some  means  by  winch  he  would  be  protected. 

'*  4.  Cain  found  his  wife  in  the  region  to  which  he  removed." 

The  matters  he  brings  up,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  those  which  have 
often  proved  stumbling-blocks  to  serious  thinkers,  as  well  as  to  boys 
in  Sunday-schools  ;  and  now  that  what  was  once  natural  doubt  has, 
through  later  discoveries,  established  itself  irrefutably  as  settled  con- 
viction, it  becomes  interesting  to  know  what  the  races  were  that  had 
already  spread  themselves  over  much  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of 
Adam.  The  full  testimony  concerning  their  existence  is  given  by 
Dr.  Winchell  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  have  weight  with  his 
readers,  and  his  enumeration  of  them  is  very  complete.  That  the 
descendants  of  Noah  could  have  multiplied  to  the  extent  that  would 
be  demanded  by  the  requirements  of  the  discoveries  in  geology,  eth- 
nology, and  linguistics  he  cannot  believe.  He  refers  the  Biblical  ac- 
count, as  we  have  said,  to  the  Jews  alone,  and  assumes  the  world 
already  well  peopled.  In  the  face  of  what  recent  investigation  has 
brought  forth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  to  Adam  alone  the 
paternity  of  all  the  races  of  men  ;  and  this  book,  with  admirable  good 
temper  and  clearness,  shows  how  untenable  is  any  such  notion.  The 
author  has  collected  proofs  from  all  quarters  ;  and  his  engravings  of 
old  Egyptian  paintings,  for  instance,  present  some  of  his  arguments 
in  a  way  that  may  be  intelligible  even  to  a  child. 

He  effectually  disposes  of  the  theory  which  declared  the  negroes  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Ham,  —  an  hypothesis  that  did  a  good  deal 
of  work  in  defence  of  slavery  in  this  country,  —  and  he  shows  very 
clearly  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  African  races.  Among  the 
descendants  of  Adam  he  counts  only  the  Semitic  races,  the  Aryans, 
whom  he  calls  Japhetic,  and  the  Hamites,  —  this  last  division  includ- 
ing the  Arcadians  and  Pelasgians,  —  the  Mizraimites  with  their  de- 
scendants, the  Atlantideans,  Nubians,  Berbers,  and  Egyptians,  the 
Canaanites,  etc.  Adam  himself  he  looks  upon  as  of  Dravidian  origin, 
and  for  this  hypothesis  he  finds  the  following  arguments  :  — 
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"i.  Their  geographical  position  [/.  e.,  of  the  Dravida],  from  the  earliest  times 
reached  by  history  or  monuments,  has  been  approximate  to  the  accepted  location  of 
the  Adamic  Eden. 

"  2.  Their  hair  is  dark  and  curly,  according  to  the  type  of  the  Adamites. 

"  3.  Their  complexion  ranges  from  dark-reddish  to  brownish  and  blackish,  and 
exhibits  a  series  of  transitional  states  between  Australians  and  Mediterraneans, 
such  as  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of  a  genetic  passage. 

"4.  The  recognized  affinity  of  their  languages  with  the  Turanian  stock  would 
explain  the  presence  of  Turanian  elements  in  the  Arcadian  of  the  early  Hamite." 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  mention  the  relations  of  all  the 
other  races  to  one  another  and  to  the  early  stock  of  the  Dravida. 
Those  most  nearly  allied  to  us  are  the  Premongoloids  and  their  de- 
scendants, the  Mongols,  Turks,  Japanese,  etc.,  in  one  branch ;  the 
European  Troglodytes,  with  the  surviving  Basques  and  Ural-Altaics  ; 
the  Chinese  ;  the  Malayo-Chinese  ;  the  Malays,  and  their  American 
descendants.  The  next  main  division  may  be  roughly  described  as 
containing  the  negroes.  This  whole  ethnographic  division  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  is  defended  by  a  vast  mass  of  facts  collected 
from  various  sources.  The  whole  arrangement  is  avowedly  a  tenta- 
tive one,  and  of  course  it  is  liable  to  alteration  with  added  knowledge ; 
yet  as  it  now  stands  it  cannot  fail  to  have  considerable  weight,  even 
if  it  fails  to  carry  complete  conviction  about  all  the  minor  parts  of  the 
argument. 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  excellent  ;  there  is  present  a  candid  desire 
to  weigh  well  all  the  evidence,  and  not  to  trim  it  to  suit  the  hypothe- 
sis ;  for,  after  all,  this  Dravidian  origin  is  nowhere  stated  as  anything 
but  a  hypothesis.  The  author's  tone  is  unexceptionable,  and  his 
proof  of  the  existence  of  preadamite  races  may  be  held  to  be  com- 
plete. On  other  matters  those  may  be  excused  who  ask  for  more 
light  before  forming  a  final  decision ;  but  they  will  do  this  without 
impatience,  for  Dr.  VVinchell  is  nowhere  dogmatic,  even  when  he  is 
most  interested.  How  complicated  the  whole  question  is  may  be 
seen  from  the  difficulty  of  making  both  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races 
descended  from  the  Adamites.  Dr.  Winchell  naturally  demands  a 
change  in  the  commonly  received  Biblical  chronology  ;  but  with  even 
the  time  he  asks  for  there  are  linguistic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  es- 
tablishing their  original  identity,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
strong  arguments  in  its  favor.  For  a  full  and  intelligent  statement 
of  the  interesting  questions  of  ethnology  this  volume  may  be  warmly 
commended. 
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III. 

It  is  about  two  years  since  Mr.  Lang  ^  contributed  to  the  English 
"  New  Quarterly  Magazine  "  an  admirable  study  of  M.  Theodore  de 
Banville,  a  French  poet,  who  is  without  honor  except  in  his  own 
country.  As  Mr.  Lowell  says  somewhere,  the  high  polish  of  French 
poetry  is  all  that  keeps  out  decay.  In  M.  de  Banville  there  is  a  union 
of  external  polish  with  internal  emptiness.  But  in  his  preoccupation 
with  form  M.  de  Banville  was  led  to  revive  the  old  French  metres  ; 
and  his  "  Trente-six  Ballades  Joyeuses  "  brought  into  favor  again  a 
fixed  form  of  verse,  fallen  out  of  fashion  already  in  Moliere's  day. 
"  Le  Livre  de  Ballades,"  which  M.  Asselineau  edited  for  M.  Lemerre, 
put  the  ballade  by  the  side  of  the  sonnet.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  first 
brought  over  the  ballade  into  English,  followed  speedily  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne and  Mr.  Lang.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  English 
ballade  writers  surpass  the  French.  Nothing  of  M.  de  Banville's  is 
better  than  the  "  Ballade  of  Blue  China  "  which  gives  the  title  to  this 
collection,  and  which  was  originally  written  for  an  American  maga- 
zine, just  as  the  "Ballade  of  True  Wisdom"  first  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review,  at  the  end  of  the  poet's  paper  on  "  Bibliomania 
in  France."  Mr.  Lang  is  not  a  poet  rich  in  words  and  poor  in 
ideas,  like  unto  the  versifier  to  whom  Malibran  —  if  we  may  credit 
M.  Legouv6  —  was  wont  to  refer,  as  "  trying  to  make  a  vapor-bath 
with  a  single  drop  of  water."  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Lang  is  a  genu- 
ine poet,  who  has  been  helped  and  not  hindered  by  his  remarkable 
culture.  He  carries  the  erudition  of  a  German  with  the  grace  of  a 
Frenchman.  After  his  admirable  prose  translation  of  the  Odyssey 
(made  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Butcher),  he  has  recently  published  a 
prose  version  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus  ;  and  as  a  result  of 
this  prose  work,  it  may  be,  we  have  here  this  fine  — 

BALLADE   TO   THEOCRITUS    IN   WINTER. 

Ah  !  leave  the  smoke,  the  wealth,  the  roar 

Of  London  and  the  bustling  street, 
For  still  by  the  Sicilian  shore 
The  murmur  of  the  Muse  is  sweet; 
Still,  still,  the  suns  of  summer  greet 

The  mountain  grave  of  Helike, 
And  shepherds  still  their  songs  repeat, 
Where  breaks  the  blue  Sicihan  sea. 

1  Ballades  in  Blue  China.    By  A.  Lang.    London :  C.  Kegan,  Paul,  &  Co. 
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What  though  they  worship  Pan  no  more 

That  guarded  once  the  shepherd's  seat, 
They  chatter  of  their  rustic  lore, 
They  watch  the  wind  among  the  wheat ; 
Cicalas  chirp,  the  young  lambs  bleat 

Where  whispers  pine  to  cypress  tree;  - 
They  count  the  waves  that  idly  beat 
Where  breaks  the  blue  Sicilian  sea. 

Theocritus,  thou  canst  restore 

The  pleasant  years,  and  over-fleet ; 
With  thee  we  live  as  men  of  yore, 
We  rest  where  running  waters  meet ; 
And  then  we  turn  unwilling  feet 

And  seek  the  world  —  so  must  it  be  — 
We  may  not  linger  in  the  heat 
Where  breaks  the  blue  Sicilian  sea. 

ENVOY. 

Master,  when  rain  and  snow  and  sleet 

And  northern  winds  are  cold,  to  thee 
We  come,  —  we  rest  in  thy  retreat. 

Where  breaks  the  blue  Sicilian  sea ! 

There  are  translations  here  of  ballades  by  M,  de  Banville,  by  Villon, 
and  by  La  Fontaine,  as  well  as  a  free  rendering  in  ballade  form  from 
Horace.  This  last  is  a  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Benserade  and 
of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  To  Mr.  Dobson  the  book  is  dedicated,  and 
it  is  fair  to  credit  him  with  the  dizain  signed  "A.  D.,"  which  is  so  neat 
a  criticism  on  this  dainty  little  volume :  — 

"  As,  to  the  pipe,  with  rhythmic  feet 

In  windings  of  some  Old-World  dance, 
The  smiling  couples  cross  and  meet. 

Join  hands,  and  then  in  lines  advance, — 

So,  to  these  fair  old  tunes  of  France, 
Through  all  their  maze  of  to-and-fro. 
The  light-heeled  numbers  laughing  go. 

Retreat,  return,  and  ere  they  flee. 
One  moment  pause  in  panting  row, 

And  seem  to  say  —  Vos  plaudite  /  " 

IV. 

This  work  ^  has  great  merits  and  equally  great  defects.  It  is  valu- 
able rather  as  a  repertory  of  materials  and  aids  for  the  critical  study 

1  The  Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  Translated  and  critically  examined 
by  Michael  Heilprin.     In  2  vols.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1879. 
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of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  as  a  systematic  or  even  self-coherent 
treatise. 

Its  chief  worth  consists  in  its  translations  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
author  —  himself  a  Jew,  and  doubtless  familiar  with  the  language  of 
his  fathers  from  his  early  boyhood  —  has  brought  to  light  many  hid- 
den meanings  and,  hardly  less  often,  hidden  beauties,  —  latent,  not 
unfrequently,  because  of  a  beauty  too  subtile  and  ethereal  to  be  de- 
tected by  one  to  whom  the  aroma  of  Oriental  fancy  is  not  as  his 
native  air.  We  have  reason  to  thank  him,  too,  that  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  translate  Hebrew  into  English  poetry ;  that  he  has  un- 
earthed the  diamonds  without  setting  them  ;  that  he  has  given  us, 
in  plain  and  often  very  homely  prose,  imagery  and  ideal  conceptions 
which  need  neither  rhythm  nor  melody  to  endow  them  with  an  irre- 
sistible hold  and  charm.  How  great  a  service  he  has  thus  rendered 
few  except  careful  scholars  can  know.  Our  authorized  version  of  the 
Hebrew  poems  has  a  grandiose  style,  a  musical  ring,  a  cadence  that 
falls  sweetly  on  the  ear ;  and  never  more  so  than  when  the  translators 
were  entirely  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  and  honestly 
rendered  it  by  verbal  translation  without  significance,  rather  than 
suborn  a  meaning  of  their  own  device.  Mr.  Heilprin  has  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  some  of  the  minor  prophets  (so-called),  redeemed 
their  strains  of  devout  patriotism  from  the  dense  darkness  or  the 
deep  penumbra  in  which  their  import  was  shrouded,  and  vindicated 
their  title  to  poetic  renown  no  less  than  to  reverend  memory  for 
loyalty  to  their  country  and  their  God. 

Our  author  shows,  also,  thorough  conversance  with  the  few  surviv- 
ing sources  of  direct  light  upon  his  subject,  and  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  literature  —  earlier  and  later — to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  But  he  has  some  deficiencies  which  render  his  work  less  valu- 
able than  we  are  sure  he  might  have  made  it.  He  lacks  reverence. 
He  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  devotional  element  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  indicative  of  a  profound  sentiment  pre-eminently  character- 
istic of  its  writers  and  of  their  people.  He  seems  but  feebly  im- 
pressed by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  which  the  lyrists  of  his  race 
owe  to  their  pervading  and  awful  sense  of  the  immeasurably  supreme 
if  not  the  sole  deity,  Jehovah,  He  evidently  has  less  sympathy  with 
the  worshipful  spirit  of  prophet  and  psalmist  than  the  enthusiastic 
classical  scholar  feels  with  the  invocations  to  the  gods  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  Now  we  would  not  have  the  religious  character  of  the  He- 
brew poetry  exempt  it  from  the  freest  criticism.     If  it  bears  traces  of 
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gross  anthropomorphism,  or  of  less  than  pure  monotheism,  it  is  but 
false  reverence  to  cover  them  up.  If  it  is  sometimes  truculent,  in- 
humane, vindictive,  it  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  rank  impiety,  to  shift 
the  blame  (as  has  been  the  Orthodox  fashion)  from  the  poets  to  the 
God  who  inspired  them.  But  the  critic  needs  to  be  on  the  same 
plane  of  thought  and  feeling  with  his  subject.  The  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures are  not  merely  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents,  but  their 
writers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  earnestly  religious  men ;  the  his- 
torians have  their  own  religious  standard  constantly  in  view,  —  a 
standard  not  always  such  as  merits  the  approval  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened age,  but  from  which  there  is  no  deflection  ;  and  the  poets, 
whatever  their  secondary  theme,  seldom  fail  to  give  the  foremost 
place  to  the  Divine  providence,  will,  or  glory.  These  compositions 
are  to  be  treated,  then,  not  merely  as  the  remains  of  a  national  litera- 
ture, but  as  a  literature  unique  in  its  kind,  aim,  purport,  and  pervad- 
ing spirit,  proceeding  from  a  nation  distinguished  beyond  all  others 
for  religious  proclivities  which  at  different  epochs  were  their  glory 
and  their  shame. 

Our  author,  too,  evidently  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  low- 
est possible  minimum  of  credibility  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Hebrew 
history.  In  this  respect  he  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Strauss,  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Gospels.  He  is  brought,  also,  into  a  strange 
analogy  with  the  foremost  in  the  opposite  camp  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nately credulous.  They  find  the  most  diverse,  widely  contrasted,  and 
slenderly  factitious  grounds  for  believing  ;  he,  for  not  believing.  He 
reminds  us  of  what  Goldsmith  says  of  the  tests  of  a  dog's  madness  : 
*'  A  crowd  gather  around  a  dog  suspected  of  madness,  and  they  begin 
by  teasing  the  devoted  animal  on  every  side.  If  he  attempts  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  then  he  is  unanimously  found  guilty,  for  'a  mad  dog 
always  snaps  at  everything.'  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  strives  to  escape 
by  running  away,  then  he  can  expect  no  compassion,  for  '  mad  dogs 
always  run  straight  before  them.' "  In  like  manner,  if  a  story  be 
probable  in  itself  our  author  suspects  its  authenticity,  for  it  might 
have  grown  into  being  from  its  very  aptness  to  time,  place,  or  person  ; 
if  it  be  improbable,  though  in  daily  life  we  are  constantly  encounter- 
ing fact  which  was  antecedently  less  probable  than  fiction,  it  is  im- 
possible in  this  instance  not  to  recognize  a  mere  invention  of  the 
author  or  of  some  previous  chronicler.  If  an  event  be  often  referred 
to,  it  has  all  the  marks  of  a  popular  legend  ;  if  it  is  related,  and  noth- 
ing more  is  said  of  it,  the  silence  with  regard  to  it  throws  the  gravest 
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doubt  upon  it.  David's  carrying  away  of  Saul's  spear  from  his  pillow, 
though  "  the  opposite  of  monstrous,"  is  "a  fiction,  most  probably  ; " 
for  we  are  not  to  look  in  him  for  so  romantic  an  act  of  magnanimity, 
which  after  all  would  not  have  deserved  to  be  so  called,  for 
David  must  have  known  that  in  killing  Saul  he  would  have  made 
more  enemies  than  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  rape  of 
Uriah's  wife  undoubtedly  took  place,  the  murder  of  Uriah  is  too  sav- 
age an  act  to  be  believed,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  juxtaposition 
of  lust  and  murder  in  all  authentic  history  and  in  the  experience  of 
our  own  time.  Equally  impossible  is  it  that  David  should,  on  his 
death-bed,  have  advised  Solomon  to  get  rid  of  Shimei  as  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  to  his  throne.  Solomon  may  have  told  the  story  ; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  lie. 

But  while  we  make  these  exceptions  to  the  work  in  hand,  our  au- 
thor constantly  gives  us  reason  to  regret  that  his  surpassing  learning, 
acuteness,  and  enterprise  as  a  critic  are  not  embodied  in  a  form  in 
which  they  can  be  appreciated  at  their  full  worth.  He  has  not 
learned  the  art  of  book-making.  Even  his  title  is  misleading  and 
defective.  The  book  —  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  so  —  overlaps  the 
promise  of  its  name.  It  comprises  a  running  commentary  on  most 
of  the  great  epochs  and  many  of  the  details  of  Hebrew  history, 
whether  within  the  scope  of  the  poetry  or  transmitted  in  a  narrative 
form  alone.  The  work  has  neither  table  of  contents,  preface,  titles 
of  chapters,  nor  index.  The  author  gives  no  programme  of  his  work, 
enunciates  no  canons  of  criticism,  posits  no  criterion  for  the  authen- 
ticity or  falsity  of  historical  events,  nor  does  he  so  much  as  indicate 
the  era  or  the  fact  of  the  gradual  transition  from  the  legendary  to  the 
historical  period.  He  assumes  the  latest  assignable  date  for  all  the 
writings  as  to  which  the  question  remains  open,  in  most  cases  rightly 
as  we  believe,  though  not  in  all  ;  but  he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  as- 
sumption. He  asserts,  wrongly  as  we  think,  that  we  have  not  a  word 
of  David's  authorship  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  plausible  ground 
for  this  denial.  He  thinks,  and  so  do  we,  that  the  Decalogue  was 
transmitted  from  Moses  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  why  Moses  may  not 
equally  have  promulgated  those  ethical  precepts  imbedded  in  the  Le- 
vitical  law  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  Decalogue,  and  bear  mani- 
fest tokens  of  the  same  hand.  He  is  silent,  except  by  a  few  random 
hints,  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Jehovistic  theology,  which,  whether  on 
the  supernatural  or  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  is  a  fundamental  topic 
of  inquiry.     On  all  these  subjects  it   is  impossible  that  he  has  not 
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much  to  say  which  it  would  be  our  happiness  to  learn,  and  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  give  his  work  the  position  which,  we  doubt  not, 
he  might  justly  claim  by  the  more  skilful  use  of  the  materials  under 
his  hand. 

The  reaction  from  implicit  faith  has  naturally  issued  in  an  equally 
implicit  scepticism  as  to  the  Hebrew  history.  It  is  undoubtedly,  like 
all  other  ancient  history,  largely  mixed  with  legend,  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  earlier  periods.  There  are  numerous  instances  not  only 
of  incredible  facts,  but  of  irreconcilable  dates,  impossible  numbers, 
confused  genealogies,  chronological  discrepancies.  No  reasonable 
theory  of  the  divine  element  in  the  constitution  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  Hebrew  race  can  suppose  special  inspiration  for  lists  of  names  or 
details  of  events.  Many  of  the  narratives  must  have  been  traditions 
of  uncertain  origin  and  of  gradual  increment ;  many  events,  in  sub- 
stance authentic,  are  presented  as  travestied  by  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, or  dread.  Yet  for  the  leading  incidents  from  the  Exodus 
downward  there  must  have  been  a  substratum  of  fact,  —  a  substra- 
tum which  grew  broader  and  more  solid  with  the  lapse  of  successive 
centuries.  Genealogies  and  catalogues  of  names  cannot  have  been 
evolved  from  the  "  inner  consciousness "  of  the  men  who  recorded 
them,  though  there  may  have  been  unnumbered  errors  and  oversights 
in  successive  copyings.  There  is  room  for  a  reconstructive  treatment 
of  this  entire  field  of  research.  In  this  work  Ewald  has  taken  the 
lead  ;  and  we  cannot  but  wish  that  our  author,  with  kindred  qualifica- 
tions, had  followed  in  the  same  direction. 


This  is  a  very  good  little  treatise  ^  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  author  would  not  have  made  a  more  useful  book  if  he 
had  not  confined  himself,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  common  law  of 
schools,  as  laid  down  in  judicial  decisions,  the  course  of  which  has 
been  very  much  the  same  all  over  the  Union.  There  is  in  every 
State  a  large  body  of  peculiar  statute  law,  affecting  schools  and 
everything  connected  with  them,  which  it  is  needful  to  consult  in 
any  special  case  which  may  arise  ;  and  in  no  two  States  are  these 
laws  the  same.  "  The  statutory  law,"  says  Mr.  Finley  in  his  preface, 
"  is  easy  of  access."     So  it  is,  in  one  sense  ;  that  is,  the  statute-books 

•  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Public  Schools.  By  Finley  Burke,  Counsellor  at  Law.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1880, 
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are  easily  to  be  had  ;  but  to  get  at  the  final  result  of  the  laws  passed 
in  almost  every  year,  incessantly  modifying,  repealing,  and  re-enacting 
each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  toilsome  of  judicial  labors  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  books  are  full  of  discussions  by  the  courts  on  the  construc- 
tion of  these  statutes,  which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  law  on  the  subject.  A  teacher  or  school-committee  man  would 
certainly  not  be  safe  in  trusting  to  what  he  could  find  for  himself  in 
the  statute-books,  then  reading  Mr,  Finley,  and  combining  his  infor- 
mation. In  short,  we  doubt  whether  a  good  work  on  school  law  can 
be  otherwise  than  local  in  its  scope  and  in  its  usefulness  ;  for  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  misleading  than  valuable  unless  it  is  complete,  and 
the  law  of  each  State  is  a  subject  by  itself.  To  lawyers  everywhere 
this  book  may  be  a  convenient  guide  ;  but  those  who  are  not  lawyers 
should  use  it  with  caution. 

VI. 

Mr.  Edward  King's  poems  ^  narrowly  escape  being  very  good 
indeed.  As  it  is,  they  are  decidedly  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
magazine  and  newspaper  poetry,  to  which  class,  rather  than  to  any 
other,  they  belong.  This  collection  is  not  inappropriately  entitled 
"  Echoes  from  the  Orient,"  since  the  verses  principally  record  the 
impressions  which  the  poet  received  in  a  journey  through  European 
Turkey  and  Roumania.  The  longest  and  most  important  of  the 
poems  is  also  the  best.  It  is  founded  on  a  Roumanian  legend,  and 
is  called  "  The  Sorrow  of  Manol."  "  An  Idyl  among  the  Rocks  "  is 
a  collection  of  short  pieces  of  unequal  excellence,  loosely  strung  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  disconnected  narrative.  Many  of  the  verses 
appear  to  have  been  written  hastily.  Probably  a  careful  revision 
would  have  resulted  in  the  amendment  of  the  weak  lines  and  anti- 
climaxes which  too  often  occur.  The  poet's  words  and  rhymes  occa- 
sionally get  the  better  of  his  ideas. 

"  Sweet  Thessaly  !    I  love  thy  hills  ! 
I  love  the  odor  of  thy  pines  ; 
Each  torrent  that  thy  valley  fills 
With  waters  ruddier  than  wines." 

This  suggests  an  extensive  freshet ;  as  there  appear  to  be  several 
torrents  which   the  poet  loves,  and  each  of  which  fills  the  valleys. 

1  Echoes  from  the  Orient,  with  miscellaneous  poems,  by  Edward  King,  author  of  "  The 
Southern  States  of  North  .America,"  "  French  Political  Leaders,"  etc.  London  :  C.  Kegan, 
Paul,  &  Co.,  I  Paternoster  Square,  1880. 
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The  reader  naturally  expects  some  explanation  of  the  waters  being 
so  very  red  ;  but  none  is  given. 

One  of  the  better  stanzas  is  as  follows  :  — 

*'  Sweet  Thessaly  !    thy  mystery 
Endears  thee  doubly  to  my  soul ; 
I  think  I  see  thy  wood  nymphs  flee, 
And  hear  thy  fauns  exhale  their  dole  ; 
And  from  Olympus  comes  a  breeze 
That  bears  the  plaint  of  vanished  Pan. 
Where  are  thy  ancient  deities  ? 
Why  fled  they  from  the  gaze  of  man  ?  " 

"The  ballad  of  Miramar  "  begins  prettily  :  — 

"  Nabresina's  heights  are  fair,  and  Prosecco's  wine  is  rare  ! 
Sweet  Trieste  upon  her  terraces  is  beautiful  to  see  ; 
But  the  loveliest  by  far  of  all  things  that  lovely  are 
On  the  Adriatic's  sounding  shores,  will  ever  be  for  me,  Miramar  ! " 

But  some  of  the  stanzas  that  follow  are  ludicrously  bad.  "  The  Fair 
Bosnian"  is  little  better  than  doggerel.  "In  Far-away  France"  is 
musical  and  pretty,  and  seems  to  have  a  meaning.  "  The  Tsigane's 
Canzonet "  is  also  musical,  but  will  not  bear  too  close  an  analysis. 
Witness  the  triumph  of  sound  over  substance  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  With  murmur  sweet,  fair  stream,  proclaim 
The  magic  of  my  lady's  name 
To  every  graceful  willow 
That  sways  above  each  billow." 

It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  allow  a  bard  to  call  the  undulations  of  a 
river  "billows;"  but  Mr.  King  has,  we  think,  exceeded  a  poet's  li- 
cense in  planting  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  his  stream  so  thick  as  to 
have  a  graceful  willow  swaying  above  cac/i  billow. 

The  volume  closes  thus  :  — 

"  O  Singer,  singing  in  the  night  ! 
Turn  not,  and  curse  the  heavens  and  die  ! 
Your  heritage  is  peace  and  light  — 
You  shnll  be  richer,  by-and-by  !  " 

If  Mr.  King  is  addressing  himself  in  the  person  of  this  singer,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  he  will  take  his  own  advice  and  not  curse  the 
heavens  and  die,  but  will  continue  to  write  verses  as  good  as  "  The 
Sorrow  of  Manol,"  and  some  of  the  other  pieces  in  this  volume.     If 
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he  will  take  the  pains  to  cut  out  or  revise  much  of  the  verse  v*:hich 
flows  from  his  too  ready  pen,  he  may  certainly  have  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  being  "  richer  by-and-by." 


VII. 

This  is  a  book  ^  with  a  purpose.  The  purpose  is  worthy,  and  the 
book  worthless.  The  variety  of  marriage  and  divorce  laws  in  different 
jurisdictions  gives  rise  to  much  evil  to  which  it  is  well  to  call  attention, 
and  which  may  form  an  interesting  basis  for  a  plot,  —  as  is  seen  in 
Wilkie  CoUins's  "  Man  and  Wife."  The  different  States  in  this  coun- 
try are  perfectly  independent  in  this  respect  :  what  is  a  valid  mar- 
riage in  one  State  is  not  such  in  another ;  a  cause  for  divorce  in  one 
is  no  cause  in  another  ;  in  one  a  child  is  the  lawful  heir,  while  in  an- 
other the  same  child  is  illegitimate,  with  no  rights  by  law;  and  a  man 
may  have  several  wives  at  once  in  different  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  has  often  been  pointed  out,  and 
is  here  displayed  anew  in  the  form  of  fiction.  Real,  or  at  least  pos- 
sible, cases  might  be  put  which  would  be  quite  as  striking  as  the  au- 
thor's imaginary  ones  ;  and  by  this  change  the  book  might  be  made 
into  an  effective  pamphlet  for  reading  at  a  social-science  meeting. 
To  make  it  into  a  story  there  would  have  to  be  added  a  plot,  a  style, 
and  some  characters,  or  some  one  of  these  ingredients. 


VIII. 

Lieutenant  Greene  is  already  well  known  by  his  work  on  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Russian  army  in  the  late  war  with  Turkey.  He  has 
now  supplemented  his  first  book,  which  was  intended  principally  for 
military  readers,  by  another  addressed  to  a  wider  public.  This  sec- 
ond volume  ^  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  picture  of  army  life  in 
Russia.  It  is  clear,  concise,  discriminating,  and  often  very  pictur- 
esque. The  author,  besides  possessing  an  excellent  style,  is  ex- 
tremely modest,  and  there  are  very  few  books  of  travel  in  which  the 
first  person  is  kept  so  absolutely  in  the  background.  Everything  is 
subordinated  to  presenting  the  subject  of  the  book  in  the  strongest 
and  best  way,  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that  we  are  aware  of  the 

1  Who  is  your  Wife  ?    By  W.  H.  Phillips.     New  York  :  E  J.  Hale  &  Son,  1880. 

2  Sketches  of  Army  Life  in  Russia.  By  F.  V.  Greene,  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1880. 
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perils  and  hardships  encountered  by  the  author  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty. 

The  army  holds  a  great  position  in  Russia,  and  concentrates  to  a 
higher  degree  than  is  generally  believed  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  people.  Lieutenant  Greene  shows  very  conclusively  that 
the  religious  and  crusading  sentiment  and  the  devotional  faith  in  the 
czar  were  far  from  being  the  hypocritical  pretence  alleged  by  for-' 
eign  observers,  but  were,  with  the  mass  of  both  people  and  soldiers, 
very  real  and  indeed  controlling  factors  in  the  war  against  Turkey. 
The  most  interesting  character  described  by  Lieutenant  Greene  is 
General  Skobeloff ;  and  the  opinion  of  so  good  a  critic  will  give  a  great 
interest,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  man  who 
is  here  ranked  in  ability  with  Grant  and  Moltke. 

There  was  no  need  for  Lieutenant  Greene  to  apologize  for  his  final 
chapter  on  the  Eastern  question.  A  clearer,  better,  and  more  straight- 
forward discussion  of  that  subject  has  not  appeared.  The  Eastern 
question  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  involved  in  a  snarl 
of  complications  perfectly  unnecessary,  and  raised  purposely  in  Eu- 
rope by  interested  persons  with  the  intention  of  misleading  public 
opinion.  The  government  of  Russia  is  certainly  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Western  world.  It  is  despotic,  narrow,  mediccval,  and  in  many 
respects  not  far  removed  from  barbarism  ;  but  it  has  the  two  essential 
qualities  without  which  all  government  is  valueless  :  it  has  stability 
and  is  able  to  maintain  order ;  and  it  is  progressive.  On  the  other 
hand  Turkey,  with  all  the  vices  of  Russia  increased  sevenfold,  is  un- 
able to  preserve  order  and  is  distinctly  reactionary.  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  civilization,  therefore,  the  sympathies  of  all  intelligent  people 
should  have  been  with  Russia  in  her  effort  to  destroy  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

If  that  could  have  been  or  could  be  effected  at  any  time,  mankind 
would  be  greatly  benefited.  The  one  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
this  good  work  has  been  England,  who,  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  has 
sustained  a  government  which  is  so  bad  that  no  words  can  fitly  char- 
acterize its  iniquity  and  meanness.  There  were  but  two  intelligent 
courses  open  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  recent  Turkish  diffi- 
culties. She  ought  either  to  have  joined  hands  with  Russia  and 
divided  the  Turkish  Empire,  taking  Egypt  and  whatever  else  she 
needed  for  her  own  protection,  or  she  should  have  let  the  whole 
matter  entirely  alone. 

The  former  policy,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  the  correct  and  states- 
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manlike  one  ;  but  England  was  so  occupied  in  vindicating  her  morality 
and  raving  against  infamous  partitions,  —  in  short,  in  canting,  —  that 
she  did  nothing  except  to  postpone  the  destruction  of  Turkey ;  and  when 
she  began  to  divide  the  spoils  got  only  Cyprus.  Whether  we  regard 
it  from  the  moral  or  intellectual  standpoint,  England  never  appeared 
in  a  worse  attitude.  She  has  had  the  poor  satisfaction  of  delaying 
the  just  and  absolutely  inevitable  fate  of  Turkey  ;  and  of  producing  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  when  she  might  have  guarded  her  own  interests, 
and  in  concert  with  Russia  have  settled  the  entire  question  once  for 
all.  As  it  is,  the  muttorings  of  another  storm  can  even  now  be  heard  ; 
and  England's  chances  of  ultimately  obtaining  what  she  wants  will 
certainly  be  no  better  when  Russia  again  seizes  Turkey,  and  may  be 
far  worse.  She  is  fortunately  too  moral  to  feel  troubled  about  the 
oppression  and  bloodshed  which  she  has  caused  by  a  policy  at  once 
vacillating,  selfish,  and  weak,  but  she  may  have  learned  that  frank  and 
open  conquest  is  more  merciful  than  a  half-way  policy  which  is  in- 
tended for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  these  views  set 
forth  by  so  excellent  an  authority  as  Licuteliant  Greene  in  a  clear, 
forcible,  and  convincing  manner,  and  his  book  deserves  to  be  widely 
read. 

IX. 

The  Grandissimes  ^  belongs  to  the  spectacular  class  of  novel,  or  in 
other  words  its  chief  interest  as  a  story  results  from  the  gaudiness  of 
the  theme  rather  than  from  the  skill  displayed  in  delineation  and  anal- 
ysis of  character.  Its  pages  portray  a  vivid,  striking  picture  of  New 
Orleans  life  in  1803,  the  year  in  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States.  But  just  as,  stripped  of  its  ballet  and  tinsel 
paraphernalia,  the  "  Black  Crook"  would  become  a  wearisome  specta- 
cle, so  it  seems  to  us  that  the  glamour  shed  over  "  The  Grandissimes  " 
by  its  Voudou  mysteries,  the  efforts  of  the  Creole  heroine  to  speak 
English,  and  the  varied  range  of  skin-color  depicted  between  its  covers 
are  the  qualities  which  redeem  it  from  the  commonplace.  As  a  repro- 
duction of  an  interesting  period,  it  is  a  graphic,  forcible,  and  at  times 
brilliant  narrative  ;  as  a  piece  of  psychological  study,  it  is  tedious 
and  vague.  We  are  led  to  make  this  distinction  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  has  evidently  aimed  at  success  in  the  latter  line  as  well 
as  in  effectiveness  of  color. 

1  The  Grandissimes:  A  Story  of  Creole  Life.  By  George  W.  Cable,  author  of  "Old 
Creole  Days."     Charles  Scribner's  Sons  :  New  York,  1880. 
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The  protagonist  of  the  story  is  Joseph  Frowenfeld,  a  young  Ameri- 
can apothecary  of  German  parentage  and  Northern  sympathies.  The 
motif  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  influence  of  Northern  earnestness 
and  hardihood  on  an  ardent,  plastic  Southern  temperament  in  the 
person  of  Honore  Grandissime,  the  leading  spirit  of  a  very  ancient, 
proud,  and  powerful  Creole  family.  The  latter,  already  under  the 
spell  of  the  broader  spirit  creeping  over  his  age,  is  led  by  the  life 
and  spoken  convictions  of  young  Frowenfeld  to  save  from  abject 
poverty  and  to  marry  Aurore  de  Grapion  Naucanou,  the  last  brilliant 
representative  of  a  stock  which  had  been  his  family's  foe  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  to  recognize  as  an  equal  his  quadroon  half-brother,  — 
two  steps  utterly  repugnant  to  Creole  prejudices.  Side  by  side  with 
this  main  incident  is  a  strong  delineation  of  the  social  status  of  New 
Orleans  during  that  troublesome  period.  The  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  Governor  Claiborne  in  dealing  with  the  mercurial  ancestors 
of  that  portion  of  our  present  solid  South  are  made  strikingly  appar- 
ent, and  one  gets  a  vivid  conception  of  the  emotional,  unreliable  tem- 
perament of  the  average  Creole.  The  pride  and  insolence  of  caste 
shine  forth  on  every  page,  and  the  tragedy  of  Bras  Coupe,  in  spite  of 
its  sensational  flavor,  makes  Slavery  seem  peculiarly  unsavory  and 
detestable. 

Mr.  Cable  certainly  deserves  the  credit  of  having  described  with 
imagination,  power,  and  a  certain  grim  humor  the  varied  and  dis- 
cordant elements  which  made  up  the  population  of  Louisiana  at  the 
time  when  it  was  annexed  to  this  country.  As  has  been  already  sug- 
gested, one  cannot  speak  so  favorably  of  the  evolution  of  the  various 
individuals  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Even  assuming  that  the 
intimacy  between  Frowenfeld  and  Honore  Grandissime  is  not  a 
strained  relation,  their  philosophical  conversations  are  shadowy  and 
dull  ;  and  the  device  of  a  rather  amusing  dialect  does  not  save  them 
beyond  a  few  sentences  from  palling.  In  the  development  of  these 
two  characters  there  is  nothing  clearly  defined,  and  a  great  deal  that 
is  distressingly  flat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensational  interview 
between  the  young  apothecary  and  Agricola  Fusilier,  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  latter's  renunciation  of  the  duel,  seems  exaggerated  and 
absurd,  at  least  to  Northern  readers.  The  character  of  the  quad- 
roon half-brother  also,  especially  in  his  relation  to  Palmyre,  is  over- 
drawn. Ihit  a  distinction  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Creole 
heroine  and  her  sister,  Clotilde  de  Grapion  Naucanou,  who,  though 
undeniably  foolish  and  weak,  are  extremely  lifelike  and  fascinating. 
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The  style  is  jerky  and  confused  in  parts,  which  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  great  prevalence  of  dialect.  This  latter  (principally  Creole  efforts 
to  master  English)  is  cleverly  managed  ;  for  instance,  the  use  of 
"  ligue  you  "  for  "  like  you  "  is  expressive.  But  the  thing  is  overdone. 
In  spite  of  the  reason  given  by  the  author,  it  was  scarcely  natural  to 
make  Aurore  talk  English  in  the  last  love-scene  with  Honore.  They 
were  both  Creoles,  and  the  new  law  only  required  English  in  the  case 
of  business  papers  ;  the  language  of  the  heart  was  still  untrammelled. 
It  possibly  served  to  circumvent  eavesdroppers,  however. 

X. 

A  Jolly  Fellowship  ^  is  a  story  of  a  trip  to  Florida,  Nassau,  and 
the  Bahamas,  made  by  two  boys  of  sixteen,  and  narrated  in  the  first 
person  by  the  elder  of  them.  Their  travels  are  comparatively  un- 
eventful until  their  shipwreck  on  the  way  back  from  the  Bahamas, 
and  their  subsequent  rescue  from  a  raft  by  a  Russian  bark,  together 
with  a  small  girl  acquaintance,  who  rejoices  in  the  nickname  of 
"  Corny."  Boys  are  easily  amused,  and  there  may  be  stray  boys  who 
will  derive  amusement  from  this  book  in  spite  of  the  disagreeable 
self-sufificiency  of  the  hero.  It  might  strike  maturer  minds  as  harm- 
less, were  it  not  for  the  expression,  "  I  would  be  drowned  in  less  than 
a  minute,"  which  occurs  early  in  the  story.  An  accurate  knowledge 
of  English  grammar  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  require  of  writers  for 
the  young,  but  we  had  supposed  everybody  to  be  too  familiar  with  the 
Frenchman's  blunder,  "  I  will  drown,  nobody  shall  save  me,"  to  run 
against  so  obvious  a  snag.     But  very  likely  we  are  too  exacting. 

XL 

The  appearance,  in  so  short  a  time,  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Hosmer's  "  Short  History  of  German  Literature,"  ^  shows  the  great 
need  of  a  book  on  this  subject,  and  its  author  may  well  feel  encouraged 
by  his  success.  He  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  absence  of  rivals,  and  that  if  his  book  is  to  take  an 
established  place  as  an  authority,  it  will  have  to  be  proved  better  than 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  volume  on  the  same  subject     It  is  not  necessary 

1  A  Jolly  Fellowship.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton,  author  of  "  Rudder  Grange,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  New  York,  1880. 

'^  A  Short  History  of  German  Literature.  By  Prof.  James  K.  Ilosmer.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    St.  Louis  :    G.  I.  Jones  &  Co.     1879. 
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to  make  a  comparison  between  the  two  books,  for  there  is  room  for 
both,  and  Mr.  liosmer  will  doubtless  welcome  another  work  that 
cannot  fail  to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject  he  himself  treats. 

The  changes  in  this  second  edition  are  slight,  and,  without  excep- 
tion, in  the  line  of  improvement.  Opitz  receives  fuller  mention,  and 
in  a  note  the  author  defends  himself  from  some  of  the  strictures  of 
some  of  his  critics.  Yet  the  author  might  still  improve  his  book  if  he 
chose  to  take  the  pains.  The  lack  of  independent  criticism  of  many 
of  the  authors  mentioned  becomes  even  more  noticeable  from  a  second 
reading.  The  writer's  indebtedness  to  German  and  other  critics  is 
fully  acknowledged,  yet  one  misses  a  freer  expression  of  the  author's 
own  judgment.  The  Germans  themselves,  very  naturally,  look  upon 
their  own  literature  as  something  to  be  looked  at  for  itself,  and  the 
first  duty  of  a  foreigner  writing  about  the  subject  is  to  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  his  readers,  who  cannot  help  comparing  what 
they  meet  in  German  with  what  they  know  has  been  done  in  other 
tongues.  As  an  example  of  this  form  of  inexactness  we  may  take 
the  last  sentence  of  the  book,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  is  retained  in 
the  second  edition.  It  is  this :  "  If  the  single  name  of  Shakspeare 
be  excepted,  whose  supremacy  the  Germans  are  as  willing  to  accord 
as  we  are  to  claim  it,  there  is  no  English  name  which  cannot  be 
matched  from  the  great  literature  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our 
study."  Serious  refutation  of  a  statement  like  this  is  unnecessary ; 
one  might  as  well  compare  a  company  of  our  raw  militia  with  the 
whole  German  army. 

A  due  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things  does  not  seem  to  be  Mr. 
Hosmcr's  chief  merit,  but  as  a  purveyor  of  information  he  is  to  be 
trusted.  Some  would  object  to  the  frequent  resting-places  he  has 
provided  for  the  reader's  jaded  intellect,  in  the  way  of  bits  of  history 
and  descriptions  of  towns  and  scenery,  and  accounts  of  some  Ger- 
mans he  has  "  interviewed."  In  our  opinion,  these  interruptions  are 
simply  jarring.  Not  every  reader  will  care  for  the  somewhat  rhetori- 
cal accounts  of  his  ringing  "  at  a  door  whose  modest  plate  bore  the 
name  Leopold  von  Ranke,"  or  of  Mommsen's  "thin  and  weak"  voice, 
and  his  "  three  pretty  children,  the  oldest  perhaps  six,"  etc.  These 
things  may  be  left  for  the  newspapers.  They  are  not  of  place  in  a 
book  of  this  sort. 


^^d  oi       Volume. 
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